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During  the  period  that  lias  elapsed  since  the  first  edition  of  this  work 
was  published/  no  important  work  on  the  History  of  Architecture  has 
appeared  which  throws  any  new  light  on  either  the  theory  or  practice 
of  the  art,  and,  except  in  India,  no  new  buildings  have  been  discovered 
and  no  monographs  published  that  materially  add  to  our  general 
stores  of  knowledge. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  appears  to  be  that  the  architectural  pro- 
ductions of  all  the  countries  mentioned  in  these  two  volumes  have 
been  examined  and  described  to  a  sufficient  extent  for  the  purposes 
of  the  general  historian.  A  great  deal  of  coui  se  remains  to  be  done 
before  all  the  information  required  for  the  student  of  any  particular 
style  can  be  supplied,  but  nothing  of  any  great  importance  probably 
remains  to  be  discovered  in  the  countries  of  the  Old  World,  nor  any- 
thing that  is  at  all  likely  to  alter  any  views  or  theories  founded  on 
what  we  at  present  know. 

The  one  exception  to  this  satisfactory  state  of  things  is  our  know- 
ledge, or  rather  want  of  knowledge,  regarding  the  history  of  the 
ancient  architecture  of  the  New  World,  treated  of  in  the  last  few  pages 
of  this  work.  No  important  addition  has  lately  been  made  to  the 
little  we  knew  before,  and  it  is  now  to  be  feared  that  Mr.  Squier  s 
long-expected  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  Peru  may  never  see  the 
light,  at  least  not  under  the  auspices  of  its  author,  and  the  Count  do 
Waldeck's  work  adds  very  little,  if  anything,  to  what  we  know  before.^ 
What  is  really  wanted  is  that  some  one  should  make  himself  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  all  the  various  styles  existing  between  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Colorado  and  the  deseii;  of  Atacama  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  lie  able  to  c  stablish  the  relative  sequence  of  their  dates 


^  The  first  volume  ^los  piibli^I.ed  in  1865 ;  the  second  in  1867. 

'  See  note,  vol.  ii.  p.  576. 
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and  to  detect  affinities  where  they  exist,  or  to  point  out  differences 
that  escape  the  casual  observer.  Phot^igraphy  may  in  the  next  few 
years  do  something  towards  enabling  stay-at-home  travellers  to  do  a 
good  deal  towards  this,  but  photography  will  never  do  all,  and  local 
knowledge  is  indispensable  for  the  exact  determination  of  many  now 
obscure  questions.  The  problem  is  in  fact  identical  with  that  pre- 
sented to  Indian  antiquaries  some  thirty  years  ago.  At  that  time 
we  knew  less  of  the  history  of  Indian  architecture  than  we  now 
know  of  American,  but  at  the  present  day  the  date  of  every  building 
and  every  cave  in  India  can  be  determined  with  almost  absolute 
certainty  to  w4thin  fifty,  or  at  the  outside  one  hundred,  years ; 
the  sequence  is  everywhere  certain,  and  all  can  be  referred  to  the 
race  and  religion  that  practised  that  peculiar  style.  In  America 
there  are  the  same  strongly-marked  local  peculiarities  of  style  as  in 
India,  accompanied  by  equally  easily  detected  affinities  or  diflferences, 
and  what  has  been  done  for  India  could,  I  am  convinced,  easily  be 
accomplished  for  America,  and  with  even  more  satisfactory  and  moie 
important  results  to  the  history  and  ethnography  of  that  great  country. 
The  subject  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  any  one  who  may 
undertake  it,  as  it  is  the  only  means  we  now  know  of  by  which  the 
ancient  history  of  the  country  can  be  recovered  from  the  darkness 
that  now  enshrouds  it  and  the  connexion  of  the  Old  World  with  the 
New — if  any  existed — can  bo  traced,  but  it  is  practically  the  only 
chapter  in  the  history  of  architecture  which  remains  to  be  written. 

Notwithstanding  this  paucity  of  new  material,  the  completion  of 
M.  Place's  great  work  on  Ehorsabad,  Wood's  explorations  at  Ephesus, 
Dr.  Tristram's  travels  in  Moab,  with  other  minor  works,  and  new 
photographs  of  other  places,  have  furnished  some  twenty  or  thirty 
woodcuts  to  this  work,  either  of  new  examples  or  in  substitution  for 
less  perfect  illustrations.  More  than  this,  the  experience  gained  in 
the  interval  from  reading,  and  personal  familiarity  with  buildings 
not  before  visited,  esiXKiially  in  Italy,  have  enabled  me  to  add  con- 
siderably to  the  text  and  to  correct  or  modify  impressions  based  on  less 
perfect  information.  These,  with  a  careful  revision  of  the  text  through- 
out, will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  to  render  this  edition  an  improvement 
to  a  considerable  extent  over  that  which  preceded  it. 

As  mentioned  in  the  preface  to  the  volume  containing  the  History 
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of  the  Modem  Styles  of  Architecture,  the  scheme  of  the  present  edition 
is  that  the  two  volumes  now  published  shall  contain  a  description  of 
all  the  ancient  styles  of  architecture  known  to  exist  either  in  the  Old 
or  New  World,  except  India. 

In  the  first  edition  the  Indian  styles  occupied  about  300  pages,  and 
were  illustrated  by  200  woodcuts.  In  the  present  one  it  is  proposed 
to  double  the  extent  of  the  text  and  to  add  such  further  illustrations 
as  may  be  found  requisite  fully  to  illustrate  the  subject.  When  this 
is  done  it  will  form  a  separate  volume,  either  the  third  of  the  general 
History  of  Architecture  or  a  complete  and  independent  work  by  itself, 
and  sold  separately.  If  nothing  unforeseen  occurs  to  prevent  it,  it 
is  expected  that  the  work  will  bo  published  before  the  end  of  next 
year  (1875). 

The  History  of  the  Modem  Styles  of  Architecture,  published  last 
year,  will  then  form  the  fourth  and  concluding  volume  of  the  work, 
or  may  bo  considered  as  a  complete  and  independent  treatise,  and, 
like  the  volume  containing  the  History  of  Indian  Architecture,  will 
be  sold  separately. 

As  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  it  was  originally 
intended  that  chapters  should  be  added  on  what  were  then  known  as 
Celtic  or  Druidical  remains.  When,  however,  the  subject  came  to  be 
carefully  looked  into  for  that  purpose,  it  was  found  that  the  whole 
was  such  a  confused  mass  of  conflicting  theories  and  dreams,  that  no 
facts  or  dates  were  so  established  that  they  could  be  treated  as  his- 
torical. The  consequence  was  that  the  materials  collected  for  the  pur- 
pose were,  in  1872,  published  in  a  separate  volume,  entitled  *Kude  Stone 
Monuments,'  in  the  form  rather  of  an  argument  than  of  a  history. 

As  was  to  Ije  expected,  a  work  of  that  nature,  and  which  attacked  the 
established  faith  in  the  Druids,  has  been  exposed  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  hostile  criticism,  but  nothing  has  yet  appeared  that  at  all 
touches  the  marrow  of  the  question  or  invalidates  any  of  the  more 
important  conclusions  therein  arrived  at.  On  the  other  hand,  every- 
thing tliat  has  since  come  to  light  has  tended  to  confirm  them  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  Colonel  Brunon's  researches,  fur  instance,  at  and 
around  the  Madraa'en,  in  Algeria,  have  proved  that  the  tumuli  in  that 
cemetery  belong  Uj  Roman  times.*     In  India  sculptured  and  inscribed 


>  *  Mcmoire  but  Kh  Fouilles  execute  au  Madrab*en,'  ConBtantiuc,  1873. 
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dolmens  have  been  dug  np  and  photographed,  so  that  their  ago  is 
no  longer  doubtful,  and  others,  as  archaic  in  form  as  any,  are  found 
belonging  to  reigning  families  of  chiefs  and  still  used  by  them.  Last, 
not  least.  Dr.  Schliemann's  explorations  at  Ilissarlik  have  deprived 
the  prehistoric  advocates  of  one  of  their  most  plausible  arguments. 
At  a  depth  of  8i  metres  from  the  surface  he  found  the  remains  of  a 
walled  city,  with  paved  streets,  and  rich  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper, 
with  their  alloys  electron  and  bronze,  and  every  sign  of  a  high 
civilization.  Above  this,  through  four  or  five  metres  of  successive 
depositj^,  indicating  probably  a  duration  of  twice  as  many  centuries, 
no  trace  of  metal  was  found,  but,  as  he  expresses,  an  "uugeheure 
menge,"  and,  in  another  place,  a  "kolossale  menge,'*  an  unlimited 
number  of  rude  stone  implements  of  every  sort.  Above  this  again,  tlio 
remains  of  the  Greek  city  of  Ilium  Novum. 

If  this  were  the  case  in  Asia  Minor  in  historic  times,  it  is  in  vain 
to  argue  that,  when  the  imported  civilization  of  the  Romans  passed 
away,  the  Britons  may  not  have  returned  to  their  old  faith  and  old 
practices,  and  adhered  to  them  till  a  new  amquest  and  a  new  faith 
led  to  their  being  finally  abandoned.  It  may,  or  it  may  not,  have  been 
so,  but  till  some  better  argument  than  has  yet  l)een  brought  forward 
is  adduced  to  prove  that  it  was  not  so,  the  a  priori  argument  of  im- 
probability will  not  now  avail  much.  Whenever  the  facts,  as  stated 
in  the  *  Rude  Stone  Monuments,'  are  admitteil,  or  any  better  get  of 
conclusions  substituted  for  them,  their  history  may  be  added  as  a  fiftli 
volume  to  this  work.  Till  then,  people  must  bo  content  with  the 
hazy  nihilism  of  the  preihistoric  myth. 


FROM  THE  PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 
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Although  the  present  work  may  in  some  respects  be  considered  as 
only  a  new  edition  of  the  *  Handbook  of  Architecture/  still  the  alter- 
ations, both  in  substance  and  in  form,  have  been  so  extensive  as  to 
render  the  adoption  of  a  new  title  almost  indispensa])le.  The  topo- 
gra[»hical  arrangement,  which  was  the  basis  of  the  *  Handbook,'  has 
been  abandoned,  and  a  historical  sequence  introduced  in  its  place. 
This  has  entirely  altered  the  argument  of  the  l)Ook,  and,  with  the 
changes  and  additions  which  it  has  involved,  has  rendered  it  prac- 
tically a  new  work ;  containing,  it  is  true,  all  that  was  included  in 
the  previous  publication,  but  with  a  great  deal  that  is  new  and  little 
that  retains  its  original  form. 

Tlie  logical  reasons  for  these  changes  will  be  set  forth  in  their 
proper  place  in  the  body  of  the  work ;  but  meanwhile,  as  the  Preface 
is  that  part  of  it  which  should  properly  include  all  personal  explana- 
tions, 1  trust  1  may  not  be  considered  as  laying  myself  oi)en  to  a 
charge  of  egotism,  if  I  avail  myself  of  this  conventional  licence  in 
explaining  the  steps  by  which  this  work  attained  its  present  form. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  devote  many  years  of  my 
life  to  the  study  of  Architecture — as  a  fine  art — under  singularly 
favourable  circumstances :  not  only  was  I  able  to  extend  my  personal 
observations  to  the  examples  found  in  almost  all  the  countries  be- 
tween China  and  the  Atlantic  shore,  but  I  lived  familiarly  among 
a  jKJople  who  wore  still  practising  their  traditional  art  on  the  ^ame 
principles  as  those  which  guided  the  architects  of  the  Middle  Ages  in 
the  production  of  similar  but  scarcely  more  beautiful  or  more  original 
works.  With  these  antecedents,  I  found  myself  in  possession  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  information  regarding  buildings  which  had 
not  previously  been  described,  and — what  I  considered  of  more  value 
— of  an  insight  into  the  theory'  of  the  art,  which  was  certainly  even 
more  novel. 

Believing  this  knowledge  and  these  principles  to  be  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  me  in  so  doing,  I  resolved  on  publishing  a  work 
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in  which  they  should  bo  embodied ;  and,  in  furtherance  of  this  idea 
sixteen  years  ago  I  wrote  a  book  entitled  *The  True  Trinciples  of 
Beauty  in  Art.'  The  work  was  not — nor  was  it  intended  to  be — 
popular  in  its  form.  It  was  an  attempt  of  a  young  author  to  do  what 
he  thought  right  and  best,  without  consulting  the  washes  of  the 
public  on  the  subject,  and  the  first  result,  as  might  have  been — and 
indeed  was— anticipated,  was  that  no  publisher  would  undertake  it.  In 
consequence  of  this,  only  the  first  volume  was  published,  by  T.ongmans 
in  1849,  and  that  at  my  own  expense  and  risk.  The  event  proved 
that  the  booksellers  were  right.  The  book  did  not  sell,  and  it  became 
a  question  whether  it  was  worth  my  -while  to  waste  my  time  and 
spend  my  money  on  a  work  which  the  public  did  not  want,  or  whether 
it  would  not  bo  wiser  to  abandon  it,  and  wait  for  some  more  favour- 
able opportunity.  Various  circumstances  of  no  public  interest  induced 
me  at  the  time  to  adopt  the  latter  course,  and  I  felt  I  could  do  so 
without  any  breach  of  faith,  as  the  work,  as  then  published,  was  com- 
plete in  itself,  though  it  had  been  intended  to  add  two  more  volumes 
to  the  one  already  published. 

Some  years  afterwards  a  proposal  was  made  to  me  by  Mr.  Murray 
to  utilise  the  materials  collected  for.  the  more  ambitious  w^ork  in  the 
more  popular  form  of  a  Handbook  of  Architecture.  The  work  was 
written  in  a  very  much  more  popular  manner  than  that  I  had  pre- 
viously adopted,  or  than  I  then  liked,  or  now  think  worthy  of  the 
subject;  but  the  result  proved  that  it  was  a  style  much  l)etter  suited 
to  the  public  demand,  for  this  time  the  work  was  successful.  Since 
its  publication  in  1 855  a  large  number  of  copies  have  been  sold ;  the 
work  has  now  for  some  years  been  out  of  print,  and  a  new  edition  is 
demanded.  Under  these  circumstances  the  question  arose,  whether 
it  would  be  better  to  republish  the  Handbook  in  its  original  form, 
with  such  additions  and  emendations  as  its  arrangement  admitted 
of,  or  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  revert  to  a  form  nearly 
approaching  that  adopted  in  the  *  Tnie  Principles,'  rather  than  that 
followed  in  the  composition  of  the  Handbook,  as  one  more  worthy  of 
the  subject,  and  better  capable  of  developing  its  importance. 

The  immense  advantages  of  the  historical  over  the  topographicjil 
method  are  too  self-evident  to  require  being  pointed  out,  whenever 
the  object  is  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  whole  of  such  a  subject  as 
that  treated  of  in  these  volumes,  or  an  attempt  is  made  to  trace  the 
connexion  of  the  various  parts  to  one  another.  If  the  intention  is 
only  to  describe  particular  styles  or  separate  buildings,  the  topo- 
graphical arrangement  may  bo  found  more  convenient;    but  where 
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anything  beyond  this  is  attempted,  the  historical  metho<l  is  the  only 
one  which  enables  it  to  lie  done.  Believing  that  the  architectuial 
public  do  now  desire  somctliing  more  than  mere  dry  information  with 
regard  to  the  age  and  shape  of  buildings,  it  has  been  determined  to 
1  emodel  the  work  and  to  adopt  the  historical  arrangement. 

In  the  present  instance  there  does  not  seem  to  bo  the  usual 
oV>jection  to  such  a  rearrangement— that  it  would  break  the  thread 
of  continuity  Vjetween  the  old  and  the  new  publication — inasmuch  as, 
whichever  method  were  adopted,  the  pi*esent  work  must  practically  be 
a  new  book.  The  mass  of  information  obtained  during  the  last  ten 
years  has  been  so  great  that  even  in  the  present  volume  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  had  to  be  re\NTitten,  and  a  great  deal  added.  In  the 
second  volume  the  alterations  will  be  even  more  extensive.  The 
publication  of  the  great  national  work  on  Spanish  antiquities,*  of 
Parcerisa's  *  Beauties,  A'c,  of  Spain,' ^  and,  above  all,  Mr.  Street's 
work,^  have  rendered  Spanish  architecture  as  intelligible  as  that  of 
any  other  countrj',  though  ten  years  ago  it  was  a  mystery  and  a 
puzzle.  Schulz's  *  work  has  rendered  the  same  sel•^•ice  for  Southern 
Italy,  while  the  publications  of  De  Vogue  ^  and  Texier  ®  will  necessi- 
tate an  entirely  new  treatment  of  the  early  history  of  Byzantine  art. 
The  French  have  been  busily  occupied  during  the  last  ten  years  in 
etliting  their  national  monuments,  so  have  the  Germans.  So  that  in 
Euiopo  little  of  importance  remains  to  be  described.  In  Asia,  too, 
great  progress  has  been  made.  Photography  has  rendered  us  familiar 
with  many  buildings  wo  only  knew  before  by  descripticm,  and  both 
the  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  remains  of  India  are  now  generally 
accessible  to  the  public.  Colonel  Yule's'  work  on  Burmah  and  M. 
Mouhot's  **  on  Siani  have  made  us  acquainted  with  the  form  of  the 
buildings  of  those  countries,  and  China  too  has  been  opened  to  the 
architectural  student.  "When  the  Handbook  was  written  there  were 
many  places  and  buildings  regarding  which  no  authentic  information 
was  availa])le.  That  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  the  case  now  as  respects 
any  really  important  building,  and  the  time,  therefore,  seems  to  have 


*  *  MunumciitoB  Arquitettonicos  de  Es- 
pafta,*     Folio.     Ma<lrid,  1860,  et  segq. 

•  Parcerisa,  *  Recuonloa  y  Bellezas  de 
EhptiAa.'  Folio.  Madrid.  In  course  of 
publicition.     10  vols,  published 

•  'Gothic  Architecture  in  Spain,'  by 
G.  E.  Street.    Murray.    18C5. 

*  *  Denkmaler  der  Kunst  dei  Mittel- 
altera  in  Unter  Italien,'  by  H.  W.  Schulz. 
Dresden,  186«).    QuaiV).     Atlas,  fulio. 


*  'Syne  Centrale/  by  Count  M.  De 
Vogiie.     Paris.     In  couri<e  of  public  ition. 

•  *  Byzantine  Archittcture,*  by  Clicv. 
Texier.     Iion<lon,  18(j4. 

'  *  Mi8>ion  to  the  Court  of  Ava  in  1855/ 
by  Colonel  Yule.     4to.     London,  1858. 

■  *  Travels  in  Siani  an«l  Cumbodia,*  by 
Henri  Mouhut.  LouJou:  John  Murray. 
18G4. 
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aiTived  when  their  affiliation  can  be  pointed  out,  if  it  over  can  be,  and 
the  study  of  architecture  may  be  raised  from  dry  details  of  measure- 
ments to  the  dignity  of  a  historical  science. 

In  the  present  work  it  is  intended  that  the  first  two  volumes  shall 
cover  the  same  extent  of  ground  as  was  comprised  in  the  two  volumes 
of  the  '  Handbook,'  as  originally  published,  with  such  enlargement  as 
is  requisite  to  incorporate  all  recent  additions  to  our  knowledge ;  and 
chapters  will  be  added  on  Celtic  -or,  as  they  are  vulgarly  called, 
Druidical— remains  omitted  in  the  'Handbook.'  The  *  History  of 
.  Modem  Architecture '  will  thus  form  the  third  volume  of  the  work  ; 
and  when— if  ever— it  comes  to  be  reprinted,  it  is  intended  to  add 
a  Glosfeary  of  architectural  terms,  and  other  matters  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  book.  When  all  this  is  done,  the  -work  will  he  increased 
from  1500  pages,  which  is  the  number  compnsed  in  the  three  volumes 
as  at  present  published,  to  more  than  2000  pages,  and  the  illustrations 
will  be  augmented  in  at  least  an  equal  ratio.^  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  it  is  too  evident  that  even  then  the  work  can  only  be  considered 
as  an  introduction  to  the  subject,  and  it  would  require  a  work  at  least 
ten  times  as  largo  to  do  full  justice  even  to  our  present  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  architecture.  Any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject  can  see  at  once  why  this  is  so.  VioUet  le  Due,  for 
instance,  is  now  publishing  a  dictionary  of  French  architecture  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  century.  The  work  will  consist,  when 
complete,  of  ten  volumes,  and  probably  5000  illustrations.  Yet  even 
this  will  by  no  means  exhaust  the  history  of  the  style  in  one  country 
of  Europe  during  the  five  centuries  indicated.  It  would  require  at 
least  as  many  volumes  to  illustrate,  even  imperfectly,  the  architectural 
history  of  England  during  the  same  period.  Germany  would  fill  an 
equal  number;  and  the  mediaeval  architecture  of  Italy  and  Spain 
could  not  be  described  in  less  space. 

In  other  words,  fifty  volumes  and  20,000  woodcuts  would  barely 
suffice  to  complete  what  must  in  the  present  work  be  compressed  into 
500  pages,  with  a  like  number  of  illustrations. 

I'nder  these  circumstances  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  this 
book  is  far  from  pretending  to  be  a  complete  or  exhaustive  history  of 
the  art.  It  is  neither  an  atlas  nor  a  gazetteer,  but  simply  a  general 
map  of  the  architectural  world,  and— if  I  may  be  allowed  the  small 
joke — on  Mercator  s  projection.     It  might  with  propriety  be  called  an 
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*  The  number  of  illubtnitions  in  the  They  now  btand  at  536 ;  and  in  the 
chapters  of  the  Handbook  comprised  in  second  volume  the  rutio  of  increase  will 
tliis  first  volume  uf  the  History  was  441.  |  probably  be  oven  greater. 
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abridgment,  if  there  existed  any  larger  history  from  which  it  oould 
be  supposed  to  be  abridged.  At  one  time  I  intended  to  designate  it 
'  An  Historical  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Architecture,  considered  as 
a  Fine  Ai*t;'  but  though  such  a  title  might  describe  correctly  enough 
the  genei-al  scope  of  the  work,  its  length  is  objectionable,  and,  like 
every  periphrasis,  it  is  liable  to  misconstruction. 

The  simple  title  of  'History'  has  therefore  been  adopted,  under 
the  impression  that  it  is  entitled  to  such  a  denomination  until  at  least 
some  narrative  more  worthy  of  the  subject  takes  its  place.  Con- 
sidering the  limits  it  thus  became  necessary  to  impose  on  the  extent 
of  the  work,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  great  diffioulty  of  its  com- 
position was  in  the  first  place  to  compress  so  vast  a  subject  into  so 
small  a  compass ;  and  next  to  determine  what  buildings  to  select  for 
illustration,  and  what  to  reject.  It  would  have  been  infinitely  easier 
to  explain  what  was  necessary  to  l»e  said,  had  the  number  of  woodcuts 
been  doubled.  Had  the  text  been  increased  in  the  same  ratio  a  great 
many  things  might  have  been  made  clear  to  all,  which  will  now,  I 
fear,  demand  a  certain  amount  of  previous  knowledge  «»n  the  jmrt  of 
my  readers.  To  have  done  this,  however,  would  have  defeated  some 
of  the  great  objects  of  the  present  publication,  which  is  intended  to 
c*onvey  a  general  view  of  the  history  and  philosophy  of  the  subject, 
without  extending  the  work  so  as  to  make  it  inconveniently  large,  or 
increasing  the  price  so  as  to  render  it  inaccessible  to  a  large  number 
of  readers.  The  principle  consequently  that  has  been  adopted  in  the 
selection  of  the  illustrations  is,  first,  that  none  of  the  really  important 
typical  specimens  of  the  art  shall  be  passed  over  without  some  such 
illustrations  as  shall  render  them  intelligible ;  and,  after  this,  those 
examples  are  chosen  which  are  remarkable  either  for  their  own 
intrinsic  merit,  or  for  their  direct  bearing  in  elucidation  of  the 
progress  or  affinities  of  the  style  under  discussion ;  all  others  being 
sternly  rejected  as  irrelevant,  notwithstanding  the  almost  irresistible 
tem])tation  at  times  to  adorn  my  pages  with  fascinating  illustrations. 
ITie  reader  who  desires  information  not  bearing  on  the  general  thread 
of  the  narrative  must  thus  have  recourse  to  monogrjiphs,  or  other  special 
works,  which  alone  can  supply  his  wants  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

It  may  tend  to  explain  some  things  which  appear  oi>en  to  remark 
in  the  following  pages,  if  I  aUude  here  to  a  difference  of  opinion 
which  has  frequently  been  pointed  out  as  existing  between  the  views 
I  have  expressed  and  those  generally  received  regarding  several  points 
of  ancient  liistory  or  ethnology.     I  always  have  been  aware  that  this 
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discrepancy  exists ;  "but  it  has  appeared  to  mo  air  almost  inovital)lo 
consequence  of  the  different  modes  of  investigation  pursued.  Almost 
all  those  who  have  hitherto  written  on  these  subjects  have  derived 
their  information  from  Greek  and  Boman  written  texts ;  hut,  if  I  am 
not  very  much  mistaken,  these  do  not  suffice.  The  classic  authors 
were  very  imperfectly  informed  as  to  the  history  of  the  nations  who 
preceded  or  surrounded  them  ;  they  knew  very  little  of  the  archteology 
of  their  own  countries,  and  less  of  their  ethnography.  So  long,  there- 
fore, as  our  researches  are  confined  to  what  they  had  written,  many 
important  problems  remain  unsolved,  and  must  ever  remain  as  un- 
eolvable  as  they  have  hitherto  proved. 

My  conviction  is,  that  the  lithic  mode  of  investigation  is  not  only 
capable  of  supplementing  to  a  very  great  extent  the  deficiencies  of 
the  graphic  method,  and  of  yielding  new  and  useful  results,  but 
that  the  information  obtained  by  its  means  is  much  more  trust- 
worthy than  anything  that  can  be  elaborated  from  the  books  of  that 
early  age.  It  does  not  therefore  terrify  me  in  the  least  to  Ijc  told  that 
such  men  as  Niebuhr,  Comewall  Lewis,  or  Grote,  have  arrived  at 
conclusions  different  from  those  I  have  ventured  to  express  in  the 
following  pages.  Their  information  is  derived  wholly  from  what  is 
written,  and  it  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  occurred  to  them,  or  to  any 
of  our  best  scholars,  that  there  was  either  history  or  ethnography 
built  into  the  architectural  remains  of  antiquity. 

"While  they  were  looking  steadily  at  one  side  of  the  shield,  I  fancy 
I  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  other. 

It  has  been  the  accident  of  my  life — I  do  not  claim  it  as  a  merit — 
that  I  have  wandered  all  over  the  Old  World.  I  have  seen  much  that 
they  never  saw,  and  I  have  had  access  to  sources  of  information  of 
which  they  do  not  suspect  the  existence.  While  they  were  trying  to 
reconcile  what  the  Greek  or  Roman  authors  said  about  nations  who 
never  wrote  books,  and  with  regard  to  whom  they  consequently  had 
little  information,  I  was  trying  to  read  the  history  which  these  very 
peoi>le  had  recorded  in  st^me,  in  characters  as  clear  and  far  more  in- 
delible than  those  written  in  ink.  If,  consequently,  we  arrived  at 
different  conclusions,  it  may  possibly  be  owing  more  to  the  sources 
from  which  the  information  is  derived  than  to  any  difference  between 
the  individuals  who  announce  it. 

Since  the  invention  of  printing,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  tliat 
the  "  litem  scripta  "  may  suffice.  In  an  age  like  the  present,  when 
nine-tenths  of  the  population  can  read  and  every  man  who  has  any- 
thing to  say  rushes  into  print,  or  makes  a  speech  which  is  printed  next 
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morning,  every  feeling  and  every  information  regarding  a  people  may 
be  dug  out  of  its  books.  But  it  certainly  was  not  so  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
nor  in  the  early  ages  of  Greek  or  Boman  history.  Still  less  was  this 
so  in  Egj'pt,  nor  is  it  the  case  in  India,  or  in  many  other  countries ;  and 
to  appl}'  our  English  nineteenth  century  experience  to  all  these  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  mistake.  In  those  countries  and  times,  men  who  had  a  hanker- 
ing after  immortality  were  forced  to  build  their  aspirations  into  the 
walls  of  their  tombs  or  of  their  temples.  Those  who  had  poetry  in  their 
souls,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  expressed  it  by  the  more  familiar  vehicle 
of  sculpture  or  painting  rather  than  in  writing.  To  mo  it  appears 
that  to  neglect  these  in  trying  to  understand  the  mapners  and  customs, 
or  the  history  of  an  ancient  people,  is  to  throw  away  one-half,  and 
generally  the  most  valuable  half,  in  some  cases  the  whole,  of  the 
evidence  bearing  on  the  subject.  So  long  as  learned  men  persist  in 
believing  that  all  that  can  be  kno\^Ti  of  the  ancient  world  is  to  be 
found  in  their  books,  and  resolutely  ignore  the  evidence  of  archi- 
tecture and  of  art,  we  have  little  in  common.  I  consequently  feel 
neither  abashed  nor  ashamed  at  being  told  that  men  of  the  most 
extensive  book-learning  have  arrived  at  different  conclusions  from 
myself —on  the  contrary,  if  it  should  happen  that  wo  agreed  in  some 
point  to  which  their  contemporary  works  did  not  extend,  I  should 
rather  be  inclined  to  suspect  some  mistake,  and  hesitate  to  put  it  down. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  which  I  fancy  misconception  exists,  oil 
a  nature  that  may  probably  be  more  easily  removed  by  personal  expla- 
nation than  by  any  other  means.  It  is  very  generally  objected  to  my 
writings  that  I  neither  understand  nor  appreciate  the  beauties  of 
Gothic  architecture,  and  consequently  criticise  it  with  undue  severity. 
I  regret  that  such  a  feeling  should  prevail,  partly  because  it  is 
prejudicial  to  the  dissemination  of  the  views  I  am  anxious  to  promul- 
gate, but  more  because  at  a  time  when  in  this  country  the  admiration 
of  Gothic  art  is  so  nearly  universal,  it  alienates  from  me  the  best  class 
of  men  who  love  the  art,  and  prevent**  their  co-operating  with  me  in 
the  improvement  of  our  architecture,  which  is  the  great  object  which 
we  all  have  at  heart. 

If  I  cannot  now  speak  of  Gothic  architecture  with  the  same  enthu- 
siasm as  others,  this  certainly  was  not  the  case  in  the  early  part  of  my 
career  as  a  student  of  art.  Long  after  I  turned  my  attention  to  the 
subject,  I  knew  and  believed  in  none  but  the  mediaeval  styles,  and  was 
as  much  astonished  as  the  most  devoted  admirer  of  Gothic  architecture 
could  be,  when  any  one  suggested  that  any  other  forms  could  l)e 
compared  with  it.     If  I  di<l  not  learn  to  understiuid  it  then,  it  was 
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not  for  want  of  earnest  attention  and  study.  I  got  bo  far  into  its 
Hpirit  that  I  thought  I  saw  then  how  better  things  conkl  be  done  in 
Gothic  art  than  had  been  done  either  in  the  Middle  Ages  or  since ;  and 
I  think  so  now.  But  if  it  is  to  be  done,  it  must  be  by  free  thought, 
not  by  servile  copying. 

My  faith  in  the  exclusive  pre-eminence  of  medifeval  art  was  first 
shaken  when  I  became  familiar  with  the  splendid  remains  of  the  Mogul 
and  Pa  than  emperors  of  Agra  and  Delhi,  and  saw  how  many  l^eauties 
of  even  the  pointed  style  had  been  missed  in  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  My  confidence  was  still  further  weakened  when  I  saw  what 
richness  and  variety  the  Hindu  had  elaborat<>d  not  only  without 
pointed  arches,  but  indeed  without  an}'  arches  at  all.  And  I  was 
cured  when,  after  a  personal  inspection  of  the  ruins  of  Thebes  and 
Athens,  I  perceived  that  at  least  equal  beauty  could  Ik?  obtained  l»y 
processes  diametrically  opposed  to  those  employed  by  the  mediieval 
architects. 

After  so  extended  a  survey,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  beauty  in 
architecture  did  not  reside  in  pointed  or  in  round  arches,  in  bracket 
capitals  or  horizontal  architraves,  but  in  thoughtful  appropriateness 
of  design  and  intellectual  elegance  of  detail.  I  became  convinced  that 
no  form  is  in  itself  better  than  any  other,  and  that  in  all  instances 
those  are  best  which  are  most  appropriate  to  the  purposes  to  which 
they  are  applied. 

So  self-evident  do  these  principles— which  are  the  basis  of  the 
reasoning  employed  in  this  book — appear  to  me,  that  I  feel  convinced 
that  there  are  very  few  indeed  even  of  the  most  exclusive  admirers  of 
mediaeval  art  who  would  not  admit  them,  if  they  had  gone  tlirough 
the  same  course  of  education  as  has  fallen  to  my  lot.  My  own  con- 
viction is,  that  the  great  difference  which  seems  to  exist  between  my 
views  and  those  of  the  parties  opposed  to  them  arises  almost  entirely 
from  this  accident  of  education. 

In  addition  to  this,  however,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  tliat 
for  three  centuries  all  the  architects  in  EurojX5  concurred  in  Ixjlieving 
that  the  whole  of  their  art  began  and  ended  in  copying  classical  forms 
and  details.  When  a  reaction  came,  it  was  not,  imfortunately,  in  the 
direction  of  freedom ;  but  towards  a  more  servile  imitation  of  another 
style,  which — whether  better  or  worse  in  itself —was  not  a  style  of 
our  age,  nor  suited  to  our  wants  or  feelings. 

It  is  perhaps  not  to  1x5  wondered  at,  that  after  three  centuries  of 
perseverance  in  one  particular  groove,  men  should  have  ceased  to  have 
any  faith  in  the  possibility  of  reason  or  originality  being  employed  in 
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architectural  design.  As,  however,  I  can  adduce  in  favour  of  my 
views  3000  years  of  perfect  success  in  all  countries  and  under  all 
circumstances,  against  300  years  of  absolute  failure  in  consequence 
of  the  copying  system,  though  under  circumstances  the  most  favour- 
able to  success  in  other  respects,  there  seems  at  least  an  a  priori 
probability  that  I  maj'  be  right  and  that  the  copyists  may  be 
mistaken. 

I  may  be  deceiving  myself,  but  T  cannot  help  fancying  that  I  per- 
ceive signs  of  a  reaction.  Some  men  are  becoming  aware  of  the  fact 
that  "  archaeology  is  not  architecture,'*  and  would  willingly  see  some- 
thing done  more  reasonable  than  an  attempt  to  reproduce  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  misfortune  is,  that  their  enlightenment  is  more  apt  to  lead 
to  despondency  than  to  hope.  "  If,"  they  ask,  "  we  cannot  find  what 
we  are  looking  for  in  our  own  national  style,  where  are  we  to  look 
for  it?"  The  obvious  answer,  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  exercise 
of  common  sense,  where  all  the  rest  of  the  world  have  found  it,  seems  " 
to  them  beside  the  mark.  Architecture  with  most  people  is  a  mystery 
—  something  different  from  all  other  arts;  and  they  do  not  see  that  it 
is  and  must  bo  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  they  all  are,  and  must  1k3 
practised  in  the  same  manner,  if  it  is  to  be  successful. 

AVhether  the  nation  will  or  will  not  soon  awaken  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  prosaic  anti-climax,  one  thing  at  least  seems  certain 
and  most  hopeful.  Men  are  not  satisfied  with  what  is  doing  ;  a  rest- 
less, inquiring  spirit  is  abroad,  and  if  people  can  only  be  induced  to 
think  seriously  about  it,  I  feel  convinced  that  they  will  Idc  as  much 
astonished  at  their  present  admiration  of  Gothic  town-halls  and 
Hyde  Park  Albert  Memorials,  as  we  are  now  at  the  Gothic  fancies 
of  Horace  Walpolo  and  the  men  of  his  day. 
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NOTE. 

Althougli  every  possible  care  has  been  taken  in  sclectinj:^  the  best  antlioiities 
for  the  statements  in  the  text  of  the  work,  as  well  as  the  subjects  for  illustration, 
still  no  one  acquainted  with  the  state  of  tlic  literature  of  architecture  will  neo«l 
to  be  told  that  in  many  branches  few  materials  exist  for  a  correct  description 
of  the  style,  and  that  the  drawings  which  are  available  are  frequently  so  inexact 
and  with  scales  so  carelessly  applied,  that  it  is  impossible  at  times  to  avoid  ermr. 
The  plans  throughout  the  book  are  on  too  small  a  scale  to  render  any  minute  errors 
apparent,  but  being  drawn  to  a  uniform  scale  of  100  feet  to  1  inch,  or  T553  of  the  real 
size,  they  are  quite  sufficient  as  a  means  of  comixirison,  even  when  not  mathema- 
tically correct.  They  suffice  to  enable  the  reader  to  judaic  of  the  relative  size  of  two 
buildings  by  a  mere  inspection  of  the  plans,  as  correctly  as  lie  could  l»y  seeing 
the  buildings  themselves,  without  actually  measuring  them  in  all  their  details. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  sections  or  elevations  of  buillings,  throughout  the  book, 
*  are  drawn  to  a  scale  double  that  of  the  plans,  viz.,  50  feet  to  1  inch,  or  gjg  of  the 
real  dimensions ;  but,  owing  to  the  great  size  of  many  of  them,  it  has  Wen  found 
impossible  to  carry  out  this  in  all  instances:  where  it  has  not  been  efl'ected 
the  departure  from  the  rule  is  always  noted,  either  below  the  woodcut  or  in 
the  text. 

No  lineal  dimensions  are  quoted  in  the  text  except  such  as  it  is  believed  can  be 
relied  upon,  and  in  all  instances  the<e  are  reduced  to  English  feet.  The  sui)erficial 
measures  also  in  the  text,  like  the  plans,  are  quite  sufficient  for  comparison,  though 
not  to  be  relied  upon  as  absolutely  correct.  One  great  source  of  uncertiiinty  iis 
regards  them  is  the  difficulty  of  knowing  at  times  what  should  be  included  in  the 
building  referred  to.  Should,  for  instance,  the  Lady  Clia|>el  at  Ely  be  considered  an 
integral  part  of  the  Cathedral,  or  the  Chapter-house  at  Wells?  Should  the  sacristies 
attached  to  Continental  cathedrals  be  considered  as  (>art  of  the  church?  or  such 
semi-detached  towers  as  the  south-western  one  at  Bourges  ?  What  constitutes  the 
temple  at  Kamac,  and  how  much  of  this  belongs  to  the  Hypostyle  llall?  These 
and  fifty  other  questions  occur  in  almost  every  instance  which  may  lead  two 
persons  to  very  different  conclusions  regarding  the  superficial  dimensions  of  a 
building,  even  without  the  errors  inherent  in  imperfect  materials. 

When  either  the  drawing  from  which  the  woodcut  is  taken  was  without  a 
scale,  or  the  scale  given  could  not  be  depended  upon,  "No  scale"  has  been  put 
under  the  woodcut,  to  warn  the  reader  of  the  fact.  When  the  woodcut  was  either 
too  large  for  the  page,  or  too  small  to  be  distinct  if  reduced  to  the  usual  scale,  a 
scale  of  feet  has  been  addeii  under  it,  to  show  that  it  is  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

Capitals,  windows,  and  details  which  are  meant  to  illustrate  forms  or  con- 
struction, and  not  particular  buildings,  are  drawn  to  any  scale  that  seemed  Ix'st 
to  express  the  puqx>se  for  which  they  are  inserted  ;  when  they  are  remarkable  for 
size,  or  as  individual  examples,  a  scale  has  been  added;  but  this  is  the  exception, 
not  the  rule. 

Every  pains  has  been  taken  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  accuracy, 
and  in  all  instances  the  sources  from  which  the  woodcuts  have  been  taken  are 
indicated.  Many  of  the  illustrations  are  from  original  drawings,  and  of  buildings 
never  before  published. 
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Like  every  other  object  of  human  inquiry,  Architecture  may  be  studied 
from  two  distinct  points  of  view.  Either  it  may  be  regarded  statically, 
and  described  scientifically  as  a  thing  existing,  without  any  reference 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  invented ;  or  it  may  be  treated  his- 
torically, tracing  every  form  from  its  origin  and  noting  the  influence 
one  style  has  had  upon  another  in  the  progreBS  of  time. 

The  first  of  these  methods  is  more  technical,  and  demands  on  the 
part  of  the  student  very  considerable  previous  knowledge  before  it 
can  be  successfully  prosecuted.  The  other,  besides  being  more  popular 
and  easily  followed,  has  the  advantage  of  separating  the  objects  of 
study  into  natural  groups,  and  tracing  more  readily  their  connection 
and  relation  to  one  another.  The  great  superiority,  however,  of  the 
historical  mode  of  study  arises  from  the  fact  that,  when  so  treated, 
Architecture  ceases  to  be  a  mere  art,  interesting  only  to  the  artist  or 
his  employer,  but  becomes  one  of  the  most  important  adjuncts  of 
history,  filling  up  many  gaps  in  the  written  record  and  giving  life 
and  reality  to  much  that  without  its  presence  could  with  difficulty 
be  realised. 

A  still  more  important  use  of  architecture,  when  followed  as  a 
history,  is  found  in  its  ethnographic  value.  Every  different  race  of  men 
had  their  own  peculiar  forms  in  using  the  productions  of  this  art,  and 
their  own  mode  of  expressing  their  feelings  or  aspirations  by  its  means. 
"When  properly  studied,  it  consequently  affords  a  means  as  important 
as  language  for  discriminating  between  the  different  races  of  mankind, 
— often  more  so,  and  one  always  more  trustworthy  and  more  easily 
understood. 

In  consequence  of  these  advantages,  the  historical  mode  is  that 
which  will  be  followed  in  this  work.  But  before  entering  upon  the 
narrative,  it  will  be  well  if  a  correct  definition  of  what  Architecture 
really  is  can  be  obtained.  Without  some  clear  views  on  the  technical 
position  of  the  art,  much  that  follows  will  be  unintelligible  and  the 
meaning  of  what  is  said  may  be  mistaken. 

/  »2 
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A  great  deal  of  the  confusion  of  ideas  existing  on  the  subject  of 
Arcbiteoture  arises  from  the  fact  that  writers  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  speaking  of  Fainting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture  as  three  similar 
fine  arts,  practised  on  the  same  principles.  This  error  ar<»e  in  the 
16th  century,  when  in  a  fatal  hour  pointers  and  sculptors  undertook 
also  the  practice  of  architecture,  and  builders  ceased  to  be  architects. 
This  confusion  of  ideas  has  been  perpetuated  to  the  present  hour,  and 
much  of  the  degraded  position  of  the  art  at  this  day  is  owing  to  the 
mistake  then  made.  It  cannot  therefore  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon 
that  there  is  no  essential  connection  between  painting  and  sculpture  on 
the  one  hand  and  architecture  on  the  other. 

The  two  former  rank  among  what  are  called  Phonetic  arts.  Their 
business  is  to  express  by  colour  or  form  ideas  that  could  be — generally 
have  been —expressed  by  words.  U'ith  the  Egyptians  their  hiero- 
gl3*phical  paintings  were  their  only  means  of  recording  their  ideas. 
With  us,  such  series  of  pictures  as  Hc^arth's  '  Mariagc  i  la  Mode  '  or 
'The  Kake's  Progress  '  arcnovels  written  with  the  brush  ;  and  many  of 
our  Mediffival  cathedrals  possess  whole  Bibles  carved  in  stone.  Poetry, 
I'ainting,  and  Sculpture  are  three  branches  of  ono  form  of  art,  refined 
from  Prose,  Colour,  and  Carving,  and  form  a  group  apart,  interchanging 
ideas  and  modes  of  expression,  but  alwaj-s  dealing  with  the  same  class 
of  images  and  appealing  to  the  same  class  of  feelings. 

Distinct  and  separate  from  these  Phonetic  arts  is  another  group, 
generally  known  as  the  Technic  arts,  comprising  all  those  which 
minister  to  the  primary  wants  of  mankind  under  such  various  heads 
as  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  Between  these  two  gronps  is  a  third 
called  the  ^Esthetic  arts,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  flux  between  the 
Technic  and  Phonetic  arts,  fusing  the  whole  into  one  homogeneous 
mass.  They  take  their  rise  from  the  fact  that  to  every  want  which 
the  technic  arts  are  designed  to  supply.  Nature  has  attached  a  grati- 
fication which  is  capable  of  refining  all  the  useful  arts  into  fine  arts. 
Thus  the  Technic  art  of  agriculture  is  capable  of  supplj-ing  food 
in  its  simple  form ;  but  by  the  refinements  of  cookery  and  of  wine- 
making,  simple  moats  and  drinks  are  capable  of  affording  endless 
gratification  to  the  senses.  Simple  clothing  to  keep  out  the  cold 
requires  little  art,  but  embroidery,  dyeing,  lace-making,  and  fifty 
other  arts  employ  the  hands  of  millions,  and  the  gratification 
afforded  by  their  use,  the  thoughts  of  as  many  more.  Shelter,  too,  is 
Maily  provided,  but  ornamental  and  ornamented  shelteT,  or  in  other 
woids  architecture,  is  ono  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  fine  arts. 
Lgh  hardly  known  as  a  useful  art,  is  the  uiost  typical  of 
c  art«,  and,  "married  to  immortal  verse,"  steps  upwards 
regiun  of  the  Phonetic  arts,  just  as  building,  when  used  for 
wruaueut.  is  raited  out  of  the  domain  of  the  Technic  arts. 

muido,  colour  and  fbna  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  afi'ord 
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infinite  pleasure  to  the  senses  without  their  having  any  phonetic 
value ;  but  when  used,  as  sculpture  and  paintings  are  and  have  been 
in  all  ages,  to  tell  a  tale  or  to  express  emotion,  they  rank  high  among 
the  Phonetic  arts;  and  though  able  to  express  certain  impressions 
oven  more  vividly  than  can  be  done  by  words,  they  cannot  rise  to  the 
high  intellectual  position  that  can  be  attained  either  by  Poetry  or 
Eloquence  when  expressed  only  in  that  verbal  language  which  is  the 
highest  gift  of  God  to  man. 

IL— Beauty  in  Art. 

The  term  Beauty  in  Art  is  little  else  than  a  synonym  for  Per- 
fection, but  perfection  in  these  three  classes  of  arts  is  far  from  being 
the  same  thing,  or  of  anything  like  the  same  value,  as  an  intellectual 
expression.  The  beauty  of  a  machine,  however  complicated,  arises 
mainly  from  its  adaptability  to  use;  while  a  mosaic  of  exquisite 
colours,  or  an  elevated  piece  of  instrumental  music,  raises  emotions 
of  a  far  higher  class ;  and  a  painting  or  a  poem  may  appeal  to  all  that 
is  great  or  noble  in  human  nature. 

If,  for  instance,  we  take  a  dozen  arts  at  random,  and  divide  them 
into  twelve  equal  component  parts,  as  they  belong  to  each  of  the  three 
divisions,  Technic,  -Esthetic,  or  Phonetic.  If  we  further  assign  one 
as  the  relative  intellectual  value  of  the  Technic  element,  two  as  that 
due  to  the  i^sthetic,  and  three  as  the  proportionate  importance  of 
the  Phonetic,  we  obtain  the  index  number  in  the  fourth  column  of  the 
table  below,  which  is  probably  not  far  from  expressing  the  true  relative 
value  of  each.  Of  course  there  are  adventitious  circumstances  which 
may  raise  the  proportionate  value  of  any  art  very  considerably,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  neglect  of  cultivation  may  depress  othei"s  below 
their  true  value ;  but  the^  principles  on  which  the  table  is  formed 
are  probably  those  by  which  a  correct  estimate  may  be  most  easily 
obtained. 

Tecbnic  .Ssthetlc    Pbonetic. 

Heftting,  Ventilation,  Ac 11  1  —  =13 

Turnery,  Joinery,  &c 9  3  —  =15 

Gastronoioy 7  5  —  =17 

Jewellery 7  4  1  =18 

Clothing 5  6  1  =20 

Ceramique 5  5  2  =21 

Gardening 4  6  2  =22 

Architecture 4  4  4  =24 

MuBic 2  G  4  =  2G 

Painting  and  Sculpture     ....  3  3  (>  =27 

Drama 2  2  8  =30 

Epic —  2  10  =34 

Eloquence —  1  11  -  35 

llie  first  three  arts  enumerated  in  the  above  table  are  evidently 
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utterly  incapable  of  Phonetic  expression,  and  the  first  hardly  even  can 
be  raised  to  the  second  class,  though  air  combined  with  warmth  does 
afford  pleasure  to  the  senses.  Joinery  may  convey  an  idea  of  per- 
fection from  the  mode  in  which  it  is  designed  or  executed ;  while 
gastronomy,  as  above  mentioned,  does  really  afford  important  grati- 
fication to  the  senses,  approaching  nearly  in  importance  to  the  plain 
food-supplying  art  of  cookery.  Jewellery  may  combine  extreme 
mechanical  beauty  of  execution  with  the  most  harmonious  arrange- 
ment of  colour,  and  may  also  be  made  to  express  a  meaning,  though 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Clothing  depends  on  both  colour  and 
form  for  its  perfection  more  than  even  beauty  of  material,  and  may 
bo  made  to  express  gaiety  or  sorrow,  though  perhaps  more  from  asso- 
ciation than  from  any  inherent  qualities.  The  arts  of  the  potter 
can  exhibit  not  only  perfection  in  execution,  but  practically  depend 
both  in  colour  and  form,  especially  the  latter,  to  raise  their  products 
out  of  the  category  of  mere  Technic  arts;  while  the  paintings  on 
them,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  highest  class  of  ceramique,  render 
them  capable  of  taking  their  place  among  those  objects  which  affect  a 
Phonetic  mode  of  utterance.  As  mentioned  above,  floriculture  and 
landscape  gardening  may,  besides  their  use,  afford  infinite  pleasure  to 
the  senses  and  even  express  gaiety  or  gloom,  and,  from  mere  prettiness, 
may  rise  towards  something  like  sublimity  in  expression. 

Architecture  is,  however,  the  central  art  of  the  group,  which  in  its 
highest  form  combines  all  the  three  classes  in  nearly  equal  propor- 
tions, but  not  always  necessarily  so.  The  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  for 
instance,  though  Technically  the  most  wonderful  buildings  in  the 
world,  have  very  little  -Esthetic,  and  hardly  more  than  one  of 
Phonetic,  value.  The  great  temple  at  Baalbec,— and  in  fact  all  the 
Boman  temples,  may  be  classed  as  containing  six  parts  of  Technic 
value  for  mechanical  excellence  of  size  and  construction,  four  for 
beauty  of  form  and  detail,  but  certainly  not  more  than  two  parts 
for  any  expression  of  religion  or  intellect  they  may  exhibit,  making 
up  twenty  for  the  index  of  their  artistic  value.  Cologne  cathedral 
takes  very  nearly  the  same  position  in  the  scale,  but  Hheims,  Bourges, 
and  the  more  perfect  Gothic  cathedrals  may  be  classed  higher,  as 
five  Technic,  three  -Esthetic,  and  four  Phonetic,  making  twenty-three 
altogether  as  their  index ;  and  they  are  only  surpassed  by  such  a 
building  as  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  which,  though  not  so  large 
and  imposing  as  some  others,  is,  so  far  as  wo  know,  the  most  perfect 
building  yet  erected  by  man.  It  owes  this  perfection  mainly  to  the 
equal  balance  of  parts.  There  is  nothing  so  difficult  or  startling  in 
its  oonstmotion  as  there  is  in  most  Gothic  cathedrals ;  but  what  there 
ii  mechanically  perfect,  both  in  design  and  execution.  Its  form  is 
oomMning  stability  with  simplicity  and  at  the  same 
monotony  or  any  appearance  of  greater  strength  than 
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is  absolutely  necessary.  Its  details  are  all  as  exquisite  in  form  as  the 
Temple  itself,  and  it  was  at  one  time  coloured  to  an  extent  we  can 
hardly  now  realise,  but  which  must,  when  complete,  have  made  it  one 
of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  ^Esthetic  art.  The  walls  of  the  oella 
were  almost  certainly  covered  with  Phonetic  paintings  similar  to  those 
in  the  Lesche  at  Delphi ;  and  the  pediment,  the  metopes,  the  friezes, 
were  all  sculptured  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  Phonetic 
expression  of  the  building  at  least  equal  to  either  its  Technio 
or  its  ^Esthetic  excellence.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  a  building,  such 
as  a  trophy  or  a  mausoleum,  in  which  painting  and  sculpture  shall 
be  relatively  more  important  than  they  are  in  this  instance,  and  in 
which  consequently  the  index  may  be  raised  above  twenty-four; 
but  if  this  were  so,  it  ought  probably  to  be  classed  among  works  of 
sculpture  or  painting  rather  than  as  an  object  of  architecture. 

In  music  the  ^Esthetic  element  naturally  prevails  over  the  other 
two,  but  Technic  cleverness  of  execution  often  affords  to  some  as  much 
pleasure  as  the  harmony  of  the  sounds  produced ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  its  power  of  expressing  joy  or  sorrow  and  of  exciting  varied 
emotions  at  will,  it  rivals  frequently  the  more  distinct  and  permanent 
power  of  words  themselves,  when  unaccompanied  by  ^Esthetic  forms 
of  art.  It  is  of  course,  however,  in  the  outpourings  of  his  imagination 
or  in  the  logical  products  of  his  reason  that  man  rises  highest,  and 
stands  most  distinctly  apart  from  the  rest  of  created  beings;  and 
though  all  may  not  be  capable  of  appreciating  it,  it  is  when  both 
Technic  and  j£sthetic  adjuncts  are  laid  aside,  and  man  listens  only  to 
the  voice  of  reason,  that  he  reaches  what,  as  far  as  we  can  now  see,  is 
the  highest  form  of  his  artistic  development. 

Of  course  there  are  many  other  forms  in  which  this  might  be 
expressed,  and  many  will  be  inclined  to  dispute  the  correctness  of  the 
figures  assigned  to  each  art.  They  are,  in  fact,  only  approximations, 
and  as  a  first  attempt  can  hardly  be  expected  •  to  meet  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  problem.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  it  would  have 
been  better  to  use  algebraic  symbols  and  to  allow  every  one  to  translate 
them  into  numbers  according  to  his  own  fancy,  but  in  the  present 
state  of  matters  such  an  attempt  would  have  savoured  of  affectation. 
The  art  of  criticism  is  not  suflficiently  advanced  for  this,  but  if  two  or 
three  would  follow  up  what  is  here  indicated  it  might  be  placed  on  a 
basis  from  which  to  proceed  higher.  Meanwhile,  perhaps  the  annexed 
diagram  may  serve  to  explain  the  relation  of  the  three  classes  of  art 
to  one  another,  and  the  way  in  which  they  overlap  and  mix  together 
so  as  to  make  up  a  perfect  art.  Like  the  preceding  table  it  will 
require  several  editions,  the  work  of  several  minds,  before  it  can  be 
perfected,  but  it  probably  is  not  far  from  representing  the  truth  as  at 
present  known. 

There  is  still  another  relation  of  these  arts  to  one  another  which 
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must  not  be  overlooked  before  proceeding  further,  as  a  knowledge  of 
it  is  indispensable  in  forming  a  correct  judgment  of  their  respective 
merits.     Like  the  Sciences,  the  Technic  Arts  hardly  depend,  after  the 


Diagram  No.  1. 


first  steps  have  been  taken,  on  individual  prowess  for  their  advance- 
ment. An  astronomer,  a  chemist,  or  a  natural  historian,  now  starts 
from  the  highest  point  reached  by  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  he  has 
only  to  observe  and  calculate,  to  analyse  and  put  together  again,  in 
order  to  advance  our  knowledge.  A  giant  may  of  course  make  a 
rapid  stride  in  advance,  but  a  hundred  dwarfs  will,  if  they  persevere 
steadily  in  the  right  path,  not  only  overtake  him,  but  probably 
advance  far  beyond  anything  the  most  gigantic  intellect  can  accom- 
plish in  science.  So  it  is  also  in  the  mechanical  arts.  The  immense 
strides  that  have  of  late  years  been  made  in  improving  all  the 
machines  employed  in  manufactures  have  not  been  made  by  the 
greatest  intellects,  but  by  thousands  of  men  suggesting  new  con- 
trivances and  acquiring  skill  by  steady  improvement  in  manipulation. 
In  ship-building,  for  instance,  one  of  the  most  complex  of  the  useful 
arts,  no  one  can  tell  who  the  men  were  who  converted  the  rude  galleys 
in  which  our  forefathers  sailed  to  Crecy  and  Aginoourt  into  the 
gigantic  commercial  steamers  and  war  ships  of  the  present  day.  It 
was  the  result  of  thousands  of  intellects  working  steadily  towards 
a  well-defined  aim,  and  accomplishing  a  triumph  by  a  process  which 
must  always  be  successful  in  the  Technic  arts  when  persevered  in 
long  enough. 

The  case  is  somewhat  different  with  the  ^Esthetic  arts.  Some  men 
are  insensible  to  the  harmony  of  colour  and  are  not  ofiended  by  the 
crudest  contrasts.  Others  do  not  perceive  concords  in  music,  and  the 
most  violent  discords  give  them  no  pain ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  are 
endowed  with  the  utmost  sensibility  on  these  points,  and  are  con- 
sequently not  only  able  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  arts  arising 
out  of  colour  or  sound,  but  of  advancing  what  to  those  who  cannot 
understand  them  is  an  inexplicable  mystery. 
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When  from  the  iBsthetio  Arts  we  turn  to  the  Sciences  and  Technic 
Arts,  we  find,  as  just  pointed  out,  that  the  individual  becomes  much 
lees  important  and  the  process  everything.  Every  astronomer  now 
knows  more  than  Newton;  every  chemist  than  John  Dalton.  Any 
ordinary  mechanic  can  start  from  a  higher  point  than  was  reached 
by  a  Watt  or  an  Arkwright  or  a  Stephenson,  and  can  surpass  them. 
But  no  man  can  mount  on  the  shoulders  of  such  men  as  Handel  or 
Mozart  or  Beethoven,  and  surpass  them ;  and  the  higher  we  ascend 
in  the  scale  of  arts  the  more  important  docs  the  individual  become 
and  the  less  so  the  process.  A  Phidias,  a  Raphael,  a  Shakespeare, 
are  yet  unsurpassed,  and  possibly  never  may  be.  All  men  may  bd 
taught  to  carve,  to  colour,  and  to  write  mechanically,  and  may  even 
be  instructed  to  practise  these  processes  so  as  to  afford  pleasure  to 
themselves  'and  others;  but  when  from  this  we  rise  to  Phonetic 
painting,  sculpture,  or  poetry,  and  the  still  higher  region  of  philo- 
sophy, the  individual  becomes  all  in  all,  and  his  special  genius  there 
stamps  the  true  value  on  the  production. 

In  this  respect,  again.  Architecture  is  singularly  happy  as  a  means 
of  study.  As  a  Technic  art  it  is  practised  in  the  same  progressive 
principles  as  all  its  sister  arts,  irrespective  of  individuality.  As  an 
Esthetic  art  it  is  hardly  so  individual  as  music,  because  its  forms  and 
colours  are  permanent  and  capable  of  being  repeated  with  such 
improvements  as  each  experiment  suggests  in  every  subsequent  build- 
ing ;  but  when  it  attempts  Phonetic  forms  of  utterance,  these  are  seldom 
so  absolutely  integral  that  they  cannot  be  separated  from  the  building 
and  judged  of  apart.  A  Greek  Temple  or  a  Mediaeval  cathedral  without 
painting  and  sculpture  may  be  poor  and  inanimate,  but  still  so  beautiful 
in  its  form,  so  grand  from  its  mass,  and  so  imposing  from  its  durability, 
that  in  its  Technic- /Esthetic  form  alone  it  may  command  our  admira- 
tion, more  perhaps  than  any  other  work  of  human  hands,  except  of 
course,  as  said  before,  the  highest  intellectual  forms  of  Phonetic  art. 
Architecture  thus  combines  in  itself  the  steady  progressive  perfectibility 
of  a  Technic  art  quite  independent  of  the  intellectual  capabilities  of 
the  architect,  combined  with  the  ^Esthetic  appreciation  of  form  and 
colour  which  is  mostly  universal,  and  can  at  all  events  be  generally 
inculcated  and  learned.  But  its  greatest  glory  is  that  it  can  enlist  in 
its  service  the  higher  branches  of  Phonetic  sculpture  and  painting, 
which  can  be  exercised  only  by  specially  gifted  individuals.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  all  these  qualities  being  equally  combined  in  the 
person  of  any  one  architect,  and  in  practice  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
for  success  that  it  should  be  so,  though,  if  possible,  the  combination 
would  no  doubt  be  advantageous.  In  criticising,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
always  necessary  to  separate  and  distinguish  between  the  mechanical, 
the  sensuous,  and  the  intellectual  part  of  a  design.  Without  this  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  its  merits  or  defects  can  hardly  be  obtained. 
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Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  pointed  out  already,  and  the 
advantages  of  its  central  position  among  the  sister  arts,  combined  with 
its  own  intrinsic  merits,  Architecture  would  never  have  attained  to 
the  high  position  it  now  occupies  had  it  not  been  fitted  with  an  aim 
which  raised  it  far  above  all  utilitarian  feelings.  In  all  ages,  though 
certainly  not  among  all  nations,  Architecture  has  been  employed  as 
one  of  the  principal  forms  of  worship.  The  desire  to  erect  a  temple 
to  their  Gods  worthy  to  be  their  dwelling-place  has  exalted  even  the 
rude  arts  of  savages  into  something  worthy  of  admiration,  and  when 
such  a  nation  as  the  Egyptians  were  inspired  with  the  same  desire, 
they  produced,  even  in  the  earliest  ages,  temples  which  still  excite 
feelings  of  admiration  and  of  awe.  Had  the  practice  of  architecture 
been  restricted  to  supplying  only  the  ordinary  wants  of  mortals,  it 
never  would  have  risen  to  be  the  noble  art  it  now  is.  'Neither  the 
palaces  of  the  greatest  kings,  nor  the  wants  of  the  proudest  munici- 
palities, nor  the  emporia  of  the  richest  commerce  would  have  supplied 
that  lofty  aim  which  is  indispensable  for  any  great  intellectual  eflfort. 
But  when  freed  from  all  trammels  of  use  or  expense,  the  object  is  to 
erect  a  casket  worthy  to  enshrine  the  sacred  image  of  a  god  whom 
men  feared  but  adored,  the  aspiration  elevates  the  work  far  beyond  its 
useful  purpose.  It  is  when  men  seek  to  erect  a  hall  in  which  wor- 
shippers may  meet  to  render  that  homage  which  is  their  greatest 
privilege  and  their  highest  aspiration,  when  all  that  man  can  con- 
ceive that  is  great  and  beautiful  is  enlisted  to  create  something 
worthy  of  the  purpose,  that  temples  have  been  erected  which  rank 
among  the  most  successful  works  man  has  yet  produced.  Had  any 
exigencies  of  use  or  economy  controlled  the  design  of  the  Parthenon, 
or  of  any  of  our  Mediaeval  cathedrals,  they  must  have  taken  a  much 
lower  place  in  the  scale  than  they  now  occupy.  Their  architects 
were,  however,  in  fact  as  free  from  any  utilitarian  influences  as 
the  poets  who  composed  the  '  Iliad '  or  '  Paradise  Lost.' 


IIL — DKnNiTioK  OF  Architecture. 

If  what  has  just  been  said  above  is  understood,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  make  it  possible  to  give  a  more  definite  answer  than  has  usually 
been  done  to  two  questions  to  which  hitherto  no  satisfactory  reply  has 
been  accorded  in  modem  times.  "  Whatj"  it  is  frequently  asked,  "  is 
the  true  definition  of  the  word  Architecture,  or  of  the  Art  to  which  it 
applies  ?  "  "  What  are  the  principles  which  ought  to  guide  us  in  designing 
or  criticising  Architectural  objects  f  " 

Fifty  years  ago  the  answers  to  these  questions  generally  were,  that 
Architecture  consisted  in  the  closest  possible  imitation  of  the  forms  and 
orders  employed  by  the  Bomans ;  that  a  church  was  well  designed 
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exactly  in  the  proportion  in  which  it  resembled  a  heathen  temple ;  and 
that  the  merit  of  a  civic  building  was  to  be  measured  by  its  imitation, 
more  or  less  perfect,  of  some  palace  or  amphitheatre  of  classic  times. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century  these  answers  were  somewhat 
modified  by  the  publication  of  Stuart's  works  on  Athens ;  the  word 
Grecian  was  substituted  for  Poman  in  all  criticisms,  and  the  few 
forms  that  remain  to  us  of  Grecian  art  were  repeated  ad  nauseam  in 
buildings  of  the  most  heterogeneous  class  and  character. 

At  the  present  day  churches  have  been  entirely  removed  from  the 
domain  of  classic  art,  and  their  merit  is  made  to  depend  on  their  being 
correct  reproductions  of  mediaeval  designs.  Museums  and  town  halls 
still  generally  adhere  to  classic  forms,  alternating  between  Greek  and 
Boman.  In  some  of  our  public  buildings  an  attempt  has  recently  been 
made  to  reproduce  the  Middle  Ages,  while  in  our  palaces  and  club- 
houses that  compromise  between  classicality  and  common  sense  which 
is  called  Italian  is  generally  adhered  to.  These,  it  is  evident,  are  the 
mere  changing  fashions  of  art.  There  is  nothing  real  or  essential  in 
this  Babel  of  styles,  and  we  must  go  deeper  below  the  surface  to 
enable  us  to  obtain  a  true  definition  of  the  art  or  of  its  purposes. 
Before  attempting  this,  however,  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that 
two  wholly  different  systems  of  architecture  have  been  followed  at 
different  periods  in  the  world's  history. 

The  first  is  that  which  prevailed  since  the  art  first  dawned,  in 
Egypt,  in  Greece,  in  Home,  in  Asia,  and  in  all  Europe,  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  generally  in  all  countries  of  the  world  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  in  the  16th  century,  and  still  predominates 
in  remote  comers  of  the  globe  wherever  European  civilisation  or  its 
influences  have  not  yet  penetrated.  The  other  being  that  which  was 
introduced  with  the  revival  of  classic  literature  contemporaneously 
with  the  reformation  of  religion,  and  still  pervades  all  Europe  and 
wherever  European  iufluence  has  established  itself. 

In  the  first  period  the  art  of  architecture  consisted  in  designing  a 
building  so  as  to  be  most  suitable  and  convenient  for  the  purposes 
required,  in  arranging  the  parts  so  as  to  produce  the  most  stately  and 
ornamental  effect  consistent  with  its  uses,  and  in  applying  to  it  such 
ornament  as  should  express  and  harmonise  with  the  construction,  and 
be  appropriate  to  the  purposes  of  the  building ;  while  at  the  same  time 
the  architects  took  care  that  the  ornament  should  be  the  most  elegant 
in  itself  which  it  was  in  their  power  to  design. 

Following  this  system,  not  only  the  Egyptian,  the  Greek,  and  the 
Gothic  architects,  but  even  the  indolent  and  half-civilised  inhabitants 
of  India,  the  stolid  Tartars  of  Thibet  and  China,  and  the  savage  Mexi- 
eans,  succeeded  in  erecting  great  and  beautiful  buildings.  No  race, 
however  rude  or  remote,  has  failed,  when  working  on  this  system,  to 
produce  buildings  which  are  admired  by  all  who  behold  them,  and  are 
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well  worthy  of  the  most  attentive  consideration.  Indeed,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  indicate  one  single  building  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
designed  during  the  prevalence  of  this  true  form  of  art,  which  was  not 
thought  beautiful,  not  alone  by  those  who  erected  it,  but  which  does 
not  remain  a  permanent  object  of  admiration  and  of  study  even  for 
strangers  in  aU  future  ages. 

The  result  of  the  other  system  is  widely  different  from  this.  It  has 
now  been  practised  in  Europe  for  more  than  three  centuries,  and  by 
people  who  have  more  knowledge  of  architectural  forms,  more  construc- 
tive  skill,  and  more  power  of  combining  science  and  art  in  effecting  a 
great  object,  than  any  people  who  ever  existed  before.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  from  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  to  that  of  our  own 
Parliament  Houses,  not  one  building  has  been  produced  that  is  admitted 
to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  or  which  permanently  retains  a  hold  on 
general  admiration.  Many  are  large  and  stately  to  an  extent  almost 
unknown  before,  and  many  are  ornamented  with  a  profuseness  of  which 
no  previous  examples  exist ;  but  with  all  this,  though  they  conform 
with  the  passing  fashions  of  the  day,  they  soon  become  antiquated  and 
out  of  date,  and  men  wonder  how  such  a  style  could  ever  have  been 
thought  beautiful,  just  as  we  wonder  how  any  one  could  have  admired 
the  female  costumes  of  the  last  century  which  captivated  the  hearts  of 
our  grandfathers. 

It  does  not  require  us  to  go  very  deeply  into  the  philosophy  of  the 
subject  to  find  out  why  this  should  be  the  case  ;  the  fact  simply  being 
that  no  sham  was  ever  permanently  successful,  either  in  morals  or  in 
art,  and  no  falsehood  ever  remained  long  without  being  found  out,  or 
which,  when  detected,  inevitably  did  not  cease  to  please.  It  is  literally 
impossible  that  we  should  reproduce  either  the  circumstances  or  the 
feelings  which  gave  rise  to  classical  art  and  made  it  a  reality ;  and 
though  Gothic  art  was  a  thing  of  our  country  and  of  our  own  race,  it 
belongs  to  a  state  of  society  so  totally  different  from  anything  that  now 
exists,  that  any  attempt  at  reproduction  now  must  at  best  be  a  masque- 
rade, and  never  can  be  a  real  or  an  earnest  form  of  art.  The  designers 
of  the  Eglinton  Tournament  carried  the  system  to  a  perfectly  legitimate 
conclusion  when  they  sought  to  reproduce  the  costumes  and  warlike 
exercises  of  our  ancestors ;  and  the  pre-Raphaelito  painters  were  equally 
justified  in  attempting  to  do  in  painting  that  which  was  done  every 
day  in  architecture.  Both  attempts  failed  signally,  because  we  liad 
progressed  in  the  arts  of  war  and  painting,  and  could  easily  detect  the 
absurdity  of  these  practices.  It  is  in  architecture  alone  of  all  the  arts 
that  the  false  system  remains,  and  we  do  not  yet  perceive  the  impossi- 
bility of  its  leading  to  any  satisfactory  result. 

Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  let  us  tiy  if  we  can  come  to  a  clearer 
definition  of  what  this  art  really  is,  and  in  what  its  merits  consist.   Let 
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us  suppose  the  Diagram  (Woodcut  No,  2.)  to  represent  a  ootton-factory, 
a  wareliouse,  or  any  very  commonplace  utilitarian  bnilding.  The  first 
division,  *,  is  not  only  the  most  prosaic  form  of  building,  bat  is  bad 
building,  as  no  attempt  is  made  to  strengthen  the  parts  requiring  it, 
and  no  more  thought  is  bestowed  upon  it  than  if  it  were  a  garden  wall 
or  a  street  pavement.  The  seoond  division,  b,  is  better  :  the  aching 
of  the  upper  windows  binds  together  the  weakest  parts,  and  gives 
mass  where  it  is  most  needed  to  resist  the  pressure  or  thrust  of  the  roof ; 
and  the  carrying  down  the  piers  between  the  windows  gives  strength 
where  wanted.  In  this  stt^  the  building  belongs  to  dvil  engineer- 
ing, which  may  be  defined  as  the  art  of  disposing  the  most  suitable 


materials  in  the  most  economical  but  scientific  manner  to  attain  a  given 
utilitarian  end.  In  the  third  division,  c,  this  is  carried  still  farther; 
the  materials  are  better  disposed  than  in  the  last  example,  and,  even 
without  the  slight  amount  of  ornament  applied,  it  is  a  better  example 
of  engineering.  The  ornament  is  not  more  than  would  be  considered 
in  some  states  of  society  indispensable  for  even  the  most  utilitarian 
buildings.  The  cornice  may  bo  said  to  be  required  to  protect  the 
wall  from  wet;  the  consoles  to  support  it;  and  the  mouldings  at 
the  springing  of  the  arch  may  be  insertions  required  for  stability. 
In  the  present  day,  however,  even  this  slight  amount  of  ornament  is 
almost  sufficient  to  take  it  out  of  the  domain  of  useful  art  into  that  of 
architecture.  ITie  fourth  division,  d,  is  certainly  within  the  limits 
of  the  province  of  architecture ;  and  though  it  may  be  bad  art,  still 
the  amOfunt  of  ornament  applied,  all  other  things  remaining  the  same, 
entitlea  this  division  to  rank  as  a  work  of  the  fine  art,  architecture. 
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Tlie  fifth  division,  e,  carries  the  advance  still  farther.  In  this  instance 
not  only  is  a  greater  amount  of  ornament  applied,  but  the  parts  are 
so  disposed  as  in  themselves  to  produce  a  more  agreeable  effect ;  and 
although  the  height  of  the  floors  remains  the  same,  and  the  amount  of 
light  introduced  very  nearly  so,  still  the  slight  grouping  of  the  parts  is 
such  as  to  produce  a  better  class  of  architecture  than  could  be  done  by 
the  mere  application  of  any  amount  of  ornament. 

If  it  is  admitted  that  the  last  division  in  the  diagram  is  an  object 
of  architecture,  which  the  first  is  not,  it  follows  from  this  analysis 
that  architecture  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  art  of  ornamental  and 
amamenied  construction. 

Recurring,  for  instance,  to  the  Parthenon,  to  illustrate  this  principle 
farther.  The  proportions  of  length  to  breadth,  and  of  height  to  both 
these,  are  instances  of  carefully-studied  ornamental  construction  ;  and 
still  more  so  is  the  arrangement  of  the  porticoes  and  the  disposition  of 
the  peristyle.  If  all  the  pillars  were  plain  square  piers,  and  all  the 
mouldings  square  and  flat,  still  the  Parthenon  could  not  fail,  from  the 
mere  disposition  of  its  parts,  to  be  a  pleasing  and  imposing  building. 
So  it  is  with  a  Gothic  cathedral.  The  proportion  of  length  to  breadth, 
the  projection  of  the  transepts,  the  different  height  of  the  central  and 
side  aisles,  the  disposition  and  proportion  of  the  towers,  are  all  instances 
of  ornamental  construction,  and  beautiful  even  if  without  ornament. 
Many  of  the  older  abbeys,  especially  those  of  the  Cistercians,  are  as 
devoid  of  ornament  as  a  modem  bam  ;  but  from  the  mere  disposition 
of  their  parts  they  are  always  pleasing  and,  if  large,  are  imposing 
objects  of  architecture.  Stonehengo  is  an  instance  of  ornamental  con- 
struction wholly  without  ornament,  yet  it  is  almost  as  imposing  an 
architectural  object  as  any  of  the  same  dimensions  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  It  is,  however,  when  ornament  is  added  to  this,  and  when  that 
ornament  is  elegant  itself  and  appropriate  to  the  construction  and  to 
the  purposes  of  the  building,  that  tho  temple  or  the  cathedral  ranks 
among  the  highest  objects  of  the  art  and  becomes  one  of  the  noblest 
works  of  man. 

Even  without  ornamental  construction,  a  building  may,  by  mere 
dint  of  ornament,  become  an  architectural  object,  though  it  is  far 
more  difficult  to  attain  good  architecture  by  this  means,  and  in  true 
styles  it  has  seldom  been  attempted.  Still,  such  a  building  as  the  town- 
hall  at  Louvain,  which  if  stripped  of  its  ornaments  would  be  little 
better  than  a  factory,  by  richness  and  appropriateness  of  ornament 
alone  has  become  a  very  pleasing  specimen  of  the  art.  In  modem 
times  it  is  too  much  the  fashion  to  attempt  to  produce  architectural 
effects  not  only  without  attending  to  ornamental  construction,  but 
often  in  defiance  of,  and  in  concealing  that  which  exists.  When  this 
is  done,  the  result  must  be  bad  art ;  but  nevertheless  it  is  architecture, 
however  execrable  it  may  be. 
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If  these  premises  are  correct,  the  art  of  the  builder  consists  in 
merely  heaping  materials  together  so  as  to  attain  the  desired  end  in 
the  speediest  and  readiest  fashion.  The  art  of  the  civil  or  military 
engineer  consists  in  selecting  the  best  and  most  appropriate  materials 
for  the  object  he  has  in  view,  and  using  these  in  the  most  scientific 
manner,  so  as  to  ensure  an  economical  but  satisfactory  result.  Where 
the  engineer  leaves  off,  the  art  of  the  architect  begins.  His  object  is 
to  arrange  the  materials  of  the  engineer,  not  so  much  with  regard  to 
economical  as  to  artistic  effects,  and  by  light  and  shade,  and  outline, 
to  produce  a  form  that  in  itself  shall  be  permanently  beautiful.  He 
then  adds  ornament,  which  by  its  meaning  doubles  the  effect  of  the 
disposition  he  has  just  made,  and  by  its  elegance  throws  a  charm  over 
the  whole  composition. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  no  objects  that 
are  usually  delegated  to  the  civil  engineer  which  may  not  be  brought 
within  the  province  of  the  architect.  A  bridge,  an  aqueduct,  the 
embankment  of  a  lake,  or  the  pier  of  a  harbour,  are  all  as  legitimate 
subjects  for  architectural  ornament  as  a  temple  or  a  palace.  They  were 
all  so  treated  by  the  Romans  and  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  are  so  treated 
up  to  the  present  day  in  the  remote  parts  of  India,  and  wherever  true 
art  prevails. 

It  is  not  essential  that  the  engineer  should  know  anything  of 
architecture,  though  it  is  certainly  desirable  he  should  do  so ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  the  architect  should 
understand  construction.  Without  that  knowledge  he  cannot  design ; 
but  it  would  be  well  if,  in  most  instances,  he  could  delegate  the 
mechanical  part  of  his  task  to  the  engineer,  and  so  restrict  himself 
entirely  to  the  artistic  arrangement  and  the  ornamentation  of  his 
design.  This  division  of  labour  is  essential  to  success,  and  was  always 
practised  where  art  was  a  reality ;  and  no  great  work  should  be  under- 
taken without  the  union  of  the  two.  Perfect  artistic  and  perfect 
mechanical  skill  can  hardly  be  found  combined  in  one  person,  but  it 
is  only  by  their  joint  assistance  that  a  great  work  of  architecture  can 
be  produced.  A  building  may  be  said  to  be  an  object  of  architectural 
art  in  the  proportion  in  which  the  artistic  or  ornamental  purposes  are 
allowed  to  prevail  over  the  mechanical ;  and  an  object  of  engineering 
skill,  where  the  utilitarian  exigencies  of  the  design  are  allowed  to 
supersede  the  artistic.  But  it  is  nowhere  possible  to  draw  the  line 
sharply  between  the  two,  nor  is  it  desirable  to  do  so.  Architecture 
can  never  descend  too  low,  nor  need  it  ever  be  afraid  of  ornamenting 
too  mean  objects ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  good  engineering  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  a  satisfactory  architectural  effect  of  any  class. 
The  one  is  the  prose,  the  other  is  the  poetry  of  the  art  of  building. 

In  addition,  however,  to  the  convenient  arrangement  and  proper 
constmction  of  a  building,  which  is  the  province  of  the  engineer,  or  its 
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ornamental  or  ornamented  design,  which  belongs  especially  to  the  archi- 
tect, there  is  still  a  third  element  which  requires  the  special  endow- 
ment of  an  artist  for  its  exercise.  No  architectural  object  can  be 
considered  as  complete,  or  as  having  attained  the  highest  excellence 
till  it  is  endowed  with  a  voice  through  the  aid  of  phonetic  sculpture 
and  painting. 

In  a  few  words,  therefore,  a  perfect  Iniilding  may  be  defined  as  one 
that  combines : — 

Ist,  as  Technic  principles : 

Convenience  for  arrangement  in  plan. 
Proper  distribution  of  materials  in  construction. 
2nd,  as  ^Esthetic  principles  of  design  : 

Ornamental  arrangement  combined  \vith 
Ornamented  construction,  and 
3rd,  for  Phonetic  adjuncts: 
Sculpture,  or 

Painting,  employed  as  voices  to  tell  the  story  of  the  building, 
and  explain  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed,  or  those 
to  which  it  is  dedicated. 
Besides  these,  however,  which  are  the  principal  theoretic  charac- 
teristics of  architecture,  there  are  several  minor  technical  principles 
which  it  may  be  convenient  to  enumerate  before  proceeding  farther. 
It  may  also  be  well  to  give  such  examples  as  shall  make  what  has  just 
been  indicated  theoretically,  clearer  than  can  be  done  by  the  mere 
enunciation  of  abstract  principles. 

I  v.- Mass. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  element  of  architectural  grandeur  is 
size — a  large  edifice  being  always  more  imposing  than  a  small  one ; 
and  when  the  art  displayed  in  two  buildings  is  equal,  their  efiect  is 
almost  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their  dimensions.  In  other  words,  if  one 
temple  or  church  is  twice  or  three  times  as  large  as  another,  it  is  twice 
or  three  times  as  grand  or  as  efiective.  The  Temple  of  Theseus  differs 
very  little,  except  in  dimensions,  from  the  Parthenon,  and,  except  in 
that  respect,  hardly  difiere<l  at  all  from  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Elis ; 
bnt  because  of  its  smaller  size  it  must  rank  lower  than  the  greater 
examples.  In  our  own  country  many  of  our  smaller  abbe3's  or  parish 
ohmoheB  display  as  great  beauty  of  design  or  detail  as  our  noblest 
oathedrals,  but,  from  their  dimensions  alone,  they  are  insignificant  in 
oompaiison,  and  the  traveller  passes  them  b}*,  while  he  stands  awe- 
■tmck  before  the  portals  or  under  the  vault  of  the  larger  edifices. 

The  pyxamidB  of  Egypt,  the  topes  of  the  Buddhists,  the  mounds 
of  the  EtrufloanB,  depend  almost  wholly  for  their  efiect  on  their  dimen- 
The  Bomans  understood  to  perfection  the  value  of  this  element. 
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and  used  it  in  its  most  unsophisticated  simplicity  to  obtain  the  effect 
they  desired.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  architects  not  only  aspired  to 
the  erection  of  colossal  edifices,  but  they  leamt  how  they  might  greatly 
increase  the  apparent  dimensions  of  a  building  by  a  scientific  disposition 
of  the  parts  and  a  skilful  arrangement  of  ornament,  thereby  making 
it  look  very  much  larger  than  it  really  was.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  most 
obvious  and  most  certain,  though  it  must  be  confessed  perhaps  the 
most  vulgar,  means  of  obtaining  architectural  grandeur ;  but  a  true  and 
perfect  example  can  never  be  produced  by  dependence  on  this  alone, 
and  it  is  only  when  size  is  combined  with  beauty  of  proportion  and 
elegance  of  ornament  that  perfection  in  architectural  art  is  attained. 


V,—Stability. 

Next  to  size  the  most  important  element  is  stability.  By  this  is 
meant,  not  merely  the  strength  required  to  support  the  roof  or  to  resist 
the  various  thrupts  and  pressures,  but  that  excess  of  strength  over 
mere  mechanical  requirement  which  is  necessary  thoroughly  to  satisfy 
the  mind,  and  to  give  to  the  building  a  monumental  character,  with  an 
appearance  that  it  could  resist  the  shocks  of  time  or  the  violence  of 
man  for  ages  yet  to  come. 

No  people  understood  the  value  of  this  so  well  as  the  Egyptians. 
The  form  of  the  Pyramids  is  designed  wholly  with  reference  to  sta- 
bility, and  even  the  Hypostyle  Hall  at  Kamac  excites  admiration  far 
more  by  its  massiveness  and  strength,  and  its  apparent  eternity  of 
duration,  than  by  any  other  element  of  design.  In  the  Hall  all  utili- 
tarian exigencies  and  many  other  obvious  means  of  effect  are  sacrificed 
to  these,  and  with  such  success  that  after  more  than  3000  years'  duration 
still  enough  remains  to  excite  that  admiration  which  even  the  most 
un poetical  spectators  cannot  withhold  from  its  beauties. 

In  a  more  refined  style  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  Parthenon  arises 
fn)m  this  cause.  The  area  of  each  of  the  pillars  in  the  portico  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome  is  under  20  feet,  that  of  those  of  the  Parthenon  is 
over  33  feet,  and,  considering  how  much  taller  the  former  are  than  the 
latter,  it  may  be  said  that  the  pillars  at  Athens  are  twice  as  massive 
as  those  of  the  Roman  temple,  yet  the  latter  have  sufficed  not  only  for 
the  mechanical,  but  for  many  points  of  artistic  stability  ;  but  the 
strength  and  solidity  of  the  porticos  of  the  Parthenon,  without  taking 
into  consideration  its  other  points  of  superiority,  must  always  render 
it  more  beautiful  than  the  other. 

The  massiveness  which  the  Normans  and  other  early  Gothic  builders 
imparted  to  their  edifices  arose  more  from  clumsiness  and  want  of  con- 
stnictive  skill  than  from  design ;  but,  though  arising  from  so  ignoble 
a  cause,  its  effect  is  always  grand,  and  the  rude  Norman  nave  often 
surpasses  in  grandeur  the  airy  and  elegant  choir  which  was  afterwards 
VOL.  I.  c 
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added  to  it.  In  our  own  country  no  building  is  more  entirely  satis^ 
factory  than  the  nave  at  Winchester,  where  the  width  of  the  pillars 
exceeds  that  of  the  aisles,  and  the  whole  is  Norman  in  outline,  though 
Gothic  in  detail.  On  the  other  hand  no  building  of  ita  dimensions 
and  beauty  of  detail  can  well  be  so  unsatisfactory  as  the  choir  at 
Beauvais.  Though  it  has  stood  the  test  of  centuries,  it  looks  so  frail, 
requires  so  many  props  to  keep  it  up,  and  is  so  evidently  an  over- 
strained exercise  of  mechanical  cleverness,  that  though  it  may  excite 
wonder  as  an  architectural  tour  deforce,  it  never  can  satisfy  the  mind 
of  the  true  artist,  or  please  to  the  same  extent  as  less  ambitious 
examples. 

Even  when  we  descend  to  the  lowest  walks  of  architecture  we  find 
this  principle  prevailing.  It  would  require  an  immense  amount  of 
design  and  good  taste  to  make  the  thin  walls  and  thinner  roof  of  a 
brick  and  slated  cottage  look  as  pictures(][ue  or  so  well  as  one  built 
of  rubble-stone,  or  even  with  mud  walls,  and  a  thatched  roof:  the 
thickness  and  solidity  of  the  one  must  always  be  more  satisfactory 
than  the  apparent  fiimsiness  of  the  other.  Here,  as  in  most  cases, 
necessity  controls  the  architect ;  but  when  fettered  by  no  utilitarian 
exigencies,  tliere  is  no  safer  or  readier  means  of  obtaining  an  efiect 
than  this,  and  when  effect  alone  is  sought  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
an  architect  to  err  in  giving  too  much  solidity  to  his  building.  Size 
and  stability  are  alone  sufficient  to  produce  grandeur  in  architectural 
design,  and,  where  sublimity  is  aimed  at,  they  are  the  two  elements 
most  essential  to  its  production,  and  are  indeed  the  two  without  wliich 
it  cannot  possibly  be  attained. 

VI.— DuRABiu  r  y. 

As  the  complement  to  stability,  the  length  of  time  during  which 
architectural  objects  are  calculated  to  endure  confers  on  them  an 
impress  of  durability  which  can  hardly  bo  attained  by  any  of  the 
sister  arta  Sculpture  may  endure  as  long,  and  some  of  Ihe  Egyptian 
examples  of  that  art  found  near  the  Pyramids  are  as  old  as  anything 
in  that  oountry,  but  it  is  not  their  age  that  impresses  us  so  much  as 
the  Btory  they  have  to  tell.  The  Pyramids,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
majesty  of  their  simple  Technic  grandeur,  do  challenge  a  quasi- 
etemity  of  duration  with  a  distinctness  that  is  most  impressive,  and 
which  there,  as  elsewhere,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  elements  of 
aTohitectural  expression. 

When  Horace  sang — 

"  Vix^re  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Multi,  aed  omnea  illaorimabilcs 

Urgentar  ignotiqne  longA 
Nocte^  carcnt  quia  Tato  aacro,'* 
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he  overlooked  the  fact  that  long  before  Troy  was  dreamt  of,  Egyptian 
kings  had  raised  pyramids  which  endure  to  the  present  day,  and  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  dynasties  had  filled  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Nile  with  temples  and  palaces  and  tombs  which  tell 
lis  not  only  the  names  of  their  founders,  but  reveal  to  us  their  thoughts 
and  aspirations  with  a  distinctness  that  no  sacred  poet  could  as  well 
convey.  From  that  time  onward  the  architects  have  covered  the 
work!  with  monuments  that  still  remain  on  the  spot  where  they 
were  erected,  and  tell  all,  who  are  sufficiently  instructed  to  read  their 
riddles  aright,  what  nations  once  occupied  these  spots,  what  degree 
of  civilisation  they  had  reached,  and  how,  in  erecting  these  monuments 
on  which  we  now  gaze,  they  had  attained  that  quasi-immortality  after 
which  they  hankered. 

Sculpture  and  painting,  when  allied  with  architecture,  may  endure 
as  long,  but  their  aim  is  not  to  convey  to  the  mind  the  impression  of 
durability  which  is  so  strongly  felt  in  the  presence  of  the  more  massive 
works  of  architectural  art.  Even  when  ruined  and  in  decay  the  build- 
ings are  almost  equally  impressive,  while  ruined  sculptures  or  paintings 
are  generally  far  from  being  pleasing  objects,  and,  whatever  their  other 
merits  may  be,  certainly  miss  that  impression  obtained  from  the  dura- 
bility of  archit-ectural  objects. 

VII.— Materials. 

Another  very  obvious  mode  of  obtaining  arcliitectural  effect  is  by 
the  largeness  or  costliness  of  the  materials  employed.  A  terrace,  or 
even  a  wall,  if  composed  of  large  stones,  is  in  itself  an  object  of  con- 
siderable grandeur,  while  one  of  the  same  lineal  dimensions  and  of 
the  same  design,  if  composed  of  brick  or  rubble,  may  appear  a  very 
contemptible  object. 

Like  all  the  more  obvious  means  of  architectural  effect,  the  Egyp- 
tians seized  on  this  and  carried  it  to  its  utmost  legitimate  extent. 
All  their  buildings,  as  well  as  their  colossi  and  obelisks,  owe  much 
of  their  grandeur  to  the  magnitude  of  the  materials  employed  in  their 
construction.  The  works  called  Cylopean  found  in  Italy  and  Greece 
have  no  other  element  of  grandeur  than  the  size  of  the  stones  or  rather 
masses  of  rock  which  the  builders  of  that  age  were  in  the  habit  of 
using.  In  Jerusalem  nothing  was  so  much  insisted  upon  by  the  old 
writers,  or  is  so  much  admired  now,  as  the  largeness  of  the  stones 
employed  in  the  building  of  the  Temple  and  its  substructions. 

We  can  well  believe  how  much  value  was  attached  to  this  when 
we  find  that  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Baalbec  stones  were  used  of 
between  GO  and  70  ft.  in  length,  weighing  as  much  as  the  tubes  of  the 
Britannia  Bridge,  for  the  mere  bonding  course  of  a  terrace  wall.  Even 
in  a  more  refined  style  of  architecture,  a  pillar,  the  shaft  of  which  is 

c  2 
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of  a  single  stone,  or  a  lintel  or  architrave  of  one  block,  is  always  a 
grander  and  more  lieautiful  object  than  if  composed  of  a  number  of 
smaller  parts.  Among  modem  buildings,  the  poverty-stricken  design 
of  the  church  of  St.  Isaac  at  St.  Petersburg  is  redeemed  by  the  grandeur 
of  its  monolithic  columns,  whilst  the  l)eautiful  design  of  the  Madeleine 
at  Paris  is  destroyed  by  the  smallness  of  the  materials  in  which  it  is 
expressed.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  arises  from  the  same  feeling 
to  which  ma^ssiveness  and  stability  address  themselves.  It  is  the 
expression  of  giant  power  and  the  apparent  eternity  of  duration 
which  they  convey;  and  in  whatever  form  that  may  be  presented 
to  the  human  mind,  it  alwaj's  produces  a  sentiment  tending  towards 
sublimity,  which  is  the  highest  effect  at  which  architecture  or  any 
other  art  can  aim. 

The  Gothic  architects  ignored  this  element  of  grandeur  altogether, 
and  sought  to  replace  it  by  the  display  of  constructive  skill  in  the 
employment  of  the  smaller  materials  they  used,  but  it  is  extremely 
questionable  whether  in  so  doing  they  did  not  miss  one  of  the  most 
obvious  and  most  important  principles  of  architectural  design. 

Besides  these,  value  in  the  mere  material  is  a  great  element  in 
architectural  effect.  We  all,  for  instance,  admire  an  ornament  of  pure 
gold  more  than  one  that  is  only  silver  gilt,  though  few  can  detect  the 
difference.  Persons  will  travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  see  a  great 
diamond  or  wonderful  pearl,  who  would  not  go  as  many  yards  to  see 
paste  models  of  them,  though  if  the  two  were  laid  together  on  the 
table  very  few  indeed  could  distinguish  the  real  from  the  counterfeit. 

When  we  come  to  consider  such  buildings  as  the  cathedral  at 
Milan  or  the  Taje  Mehal  at  Agra,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
l)eauty  of  the  material  of  whicli  they  are  composed  adds  very  much  to 
the  admiration  they  excite.  In  the  latter  case  the  precious  stones 
with  which  the  ornamental  parts  of  the  design  are  inlaid,  convey  an 
impression  of  grandeur  almost  as  directly  as  their  beauty  of  outline. 

It  is,  generally  sj^eaking,  because  of  its  greater  preciousness  that  we 
admire  a  marble  building  more  than  one  of  stone,  though  the  colour  of 
the  latter  may  be  really  as  beautiful  and  the  material  at  least  as  durable. 
In  the  same  manner  a  stone  edifice  is  preferred  to  one  of  brick,  and 
brick  to  wood  and  plaster ;  but  even  these  conditions  may  be  reversed 
by  the  mere  question  of  value.  If,  for  instance,  a  brick  and  a  stone  edifice 
stand  close  together,  the  design  of  both  being  equally  appropriate  to  the 
material  employed,  our  judgment  may  be  reversed  if  the  bricks  are  so 
]>eautifully  moulded,  or  made  of  such  precious  clay,  or  so  carefully  laid, 
that  the  brick  edifice  costs  twice  as  much  as  the  other ;  in  that  case  we 
should  look  with  more  respect  and  admiration  on  the  artificial  than  on 
the  natural  material.  From  the  same  reason  many  elaborately  carved 
wooden  buildings,  notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  their  parts  and 
their  perishable  nature,  are    more    to    be    admired   than  larger  and 
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more  monumental  stnictures,  and  this  merely  in  consequence  of  the 
evidence  of  labour  and  consequent  cost  that  have  been  bestowed  upon 
them. 

Irreepective  of  these  oonsiderations,  many  building  materials  are 
invaluable  from  their  own  intrinsic  merits.  Granite  is  one  of  the  best 
known,  from  its  hardness  and  durability,  marble  from  the  exquisite 
polish  it  takes,  and  for  its  colour,  which  for  internal  decoration  is  a 
property  that  can  hardly  bo  over-estimated.  Stone  is  valuable  on 
account  of  the  largeness  of  the  blocks  that  can  be  obtained  and  because 
it  easily  receives  a  polish  sufficient  for  external  purposes.  Bricks  are 
excellent  for  their  cheapness  and  the  facility  with  which  they  can  be 
used,  and  they  may  also  be  moulded  into  forms  of  great  elegance,  so 
that  beauty  may  be  easily  attained  ;  but  sublimity  is  nearly  impossible 
in  brickwork,  without  at  least  such  dimensions  as  have  rarely  been 
accomplished  by  man.  The  smallness  of  the  material  is  such  a  manifest 
incongruity  with  largeness  of  the  parts,  that  even  the  Homans,  though 
they  tried  hard,  could  never  quite  overcome  the  difficulty. 

Plaster  is  another  artificial  material.  Except  in  monumental  erec- 
tions it  is  superior  to  stone  for  internal  purposes,  and  always  better 
than  brick  from  the  uniformity  and  smoothness  of  its  surface,  the 
facility  with  which  it  is  moulded,  and  its  capability  of  receiving 
l>ainted  or  other  decorations  to  any  extent. 

Wood  should  be  used  externally  only  on  the  smallest  and  least 
monumental  class  of  buildings,  and  even  internally  is  generally  in- 
ferior to  plaster.  It  is  dark  in  colour,  liable  to  warp  and  pplit,  and 
combustible,  which  are  all  serious  objections  to  its  use,  except  for 
flooring,  doors,  and  such  purposes  as  it  is  now  generally  applied  to. 

Cast  iron  is  another  material  rarely  brought  into  use,  though  more 
precious  than  any  of  those  above  enumerated,  and  possessing  more 
strength,  though  probably  less  durability.  Where  lightness  combined 
with  strength  is  required,  it  is  invaluable,  but  though  it  can  be 
moulded  into  any  form  of  beauty  that  may  be  designed,  it  has  hardly 
yet  ever  been  so  used  as  to  allow  of  its  architectural  qualities  being 
appreciated. 

All  these  materials  are  nearly  equally  good  when  used  honestly 
each  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  best  adapted ;  they  all  become 
bad  either  when  employed  for  a  purpose  for  which  they  are  not  appro- 
priate, or  when  one  material  is  substituted  in  the  place  of,  or  to  imitate 
another.  Grandeur  and  sublimity  can  only  be  reached  by  the  more 
durable  and  more  massive  class  of  materials,  but  beauty  and  elegance 
are  attainable  in  all,  and  the  range  of  architectural  design  is  so  exten- 
sive that  it  is  absurd  to  limit  it  to  one  class  either  of  natural  or  of 
artificial  materials,  or  to  attempt  to  prescribe  the  use  of  some  and 
to  insist  on  that  of  others,  for  purposes  to  which  they  are  manifestly 
inapplicable. 
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YIII. CoNSTRUCriON. 

Constnictiou  lias  been  shown  to  Ik)  the  chief  aim  and  object  of  the 
engineer ;  with  him  it  is  all  in  all,  and  to  construct  scientifically  and 
at  the  same  time  economically  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  endea- 
vours. It  is  far  otherwise  with  the  architect.  Construction  ought 
to  l)c  his  handmaid,  useful  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  his  design, 
but  never  his  mistress,  controlling  him  in  the  execution  of  that  which 
he  would  otherwise  think  expedient.  An  architect  ought  always  to 
allow  himself  such  a  margin  of  strength  that  he  may  disregard  or  play 
with  his  construction,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  money  sjxint  in 
obtaining  this  solidity  will  be  more  effective  architecturally  than  twice 
the  amount  expended  on  ornament,  however  elegant  or  appropriate 
that  may  be. 

So  convinceil  were  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  of  this  pnnciple, 
that  they  never  used  any  other  constructive  expedient  than  a  i^erpen- 
dicular  wall  or  prop,  supporting  a  horizontal  beam ;  and  half  the 
satisfactory  effect  of  their  buildings  arises  from  their  adhering  to  this 
simple  though  expensive  mode  of  construction.  They  were  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  arch  and  its  propertie-s,  but  they  knew 
that  its  employment  would  introduce  complexity  and  confusion  into 
their  designs,  and  therefore  they  wisely  rejected  it.  Even  to  the 
present  day  the  Hindus  refuse  to  use  the  arch,  though  it  has  long 
been  employed  in  their  country  by  the  Mahometans.  As  they  quaintly 
express  it,  "  An  arch  never  sleeps ;"  and  it  is  true  that  by  its  thrust 
and  pressure  it  is  always  tending  to  tear  a  building  to  pieces;  in 
spite  of  all  counterpoises,  whenever  the  smallest  damage  is  done,  it 
hastens  the  ruin  of  a  building,  which,  if  more  simply  constructed, 
might  last  for  ages. 

The  Homans  were  the  first  who  introduced  a  more  complicated 
style.  They  wanted  larger  and  more  complex  buildings  than  had 
been  before  required,  and  they  employed  brick  to  a  great  extont  even 
in  their  temples  and  most  monumental  buildings.  They  obtained 
both  space  and  variety  by  these  means,  with  comparatively  little 
trouble  or  expense ;  but  we  miss  in  all  their  works  that  repose  and 
harmony  which  is  the  great  charm  that  pervades  the  buildings  of 
their  predecessors. 

The  Gothic  architects  went  even  l)eyond  the  Komans  in  this 
respect.  They  prided  themselves  on  their  constructive  skill,  and 
l>araded  it  on  all  occasions,  and  often  to  an  extent  very  destructive 
of  true  architectural  design.  The  lower  storey  of  a  French  cathedral 
is  generally  very  satisfactory ;  the  walls  Are  thick  and  solid,  and  the 
buttresses,  when  not  choked  up  with  chapels,  just  sufficient  for  shadow 
and  relief;  but  the  architects  of  tliat  country  were  seized  with  a  mania 
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for  clerestories  of  gigantic  height,  which  should  appear  internally 
mere  walls  of  painted  glass  divided  by  mullions.  This  could  only  be 
effected  either  by  encumbering  the  floor  of  the  church  with  piers  of 
inconvenient  thickness  or  by  a  system  of  buttressing  outside.  The 
latter  was  the  expedient  adopted ;  but  notwithstanding  the  ingenuity 
with  which  it  was  carried  out,  and  the  elegance  of  many  of  the  forms 
and  ornaments  used,  it  was  singularly  destructive  of  true  architectural 
effect.  It  not  only  produces  confusion  of  outline  and  a  total  want  of 
repose,  but  it  is  eminently  suggestive  of  weakness,  and  one  cannot  help 
feeling  that  if  one  of  these  props  were  removed,  the  whole  would 
tumble  down  like  a  house  of  cards. 

This  was  hardly  ever  the  case  in  England :  the  less  ambitious 
dimensions  employed  in  this  country  enabled  the  architects  to  dis- 
pense in  a  great  measure  with  these  adjuncts,  and  when  flying  but- 
tresses are  used,  they  look  more  as  if  employed  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
perfect  security  than  as  necessary  to  stability.  Owing  to  this  cause 
the  French  have  never  been  able  to  construct  a  satisfactory  vault :  in 
consequence  of  the  weakness  of  their  supports  they  were  forced  to 
stilt,  twist,  and  dome  them  to  a  most  unpleasing  extent,  and  to  attend 
to  constructive  instead  of  artistic  necessities.  With  the  English  archi- 
tects this  never  was  the  case ;  they  were  always  able  to  design  their 
vaults  in  such  formd  as  they  thought  would  be  most  beautiful  artistic- 
ally, and,  owing  to  the  greater  solidity  of  their  supports,  to  carry  them 
out  as  at  first  designed.  ^ 

It  was  left  for  the  Germans  to  carry  this  system  to  its  acme  of 
absurdity.  Half  the  merit  of  the  old  Hound  arched  Gothic  cathe- 
drals on  the  Rhine  consists  in  their  solidity  and  the  repose  they  dis- 
play in  every  part.  Their  walls  and  other  essential  parts  are  always 
in  themselves  sufficient  to  support  the  roofs  and  vaults,  and  no  construc- 
tive contrivance  is  seen  anywhere;  but  when  the  Germans  adopted 
the  pointed  style,  their  builders — they  can  hardly  be  called  architects — 
seemed  to  think  that  the  whole  art  consisted  in  supporting  the  widest 
possible  vaults  on  the  thinnest  possible  pillars  and  in  constructing  the 
tallest  windows  with  the  most  attenuated  mullions.  The  consequence 
is,  that  though  their  constructive  skill  still  excites  the  wonder  of  the 
mason  or  the  engineer,  the  artist  or  the  architect  turns  from  the  cold 
vaults  and  lean  piers  of  their  later  cathedrals  with  a  painful  feeling  of 
unsatisfied  expectation,  and  wonders  why  such  dimensions  and  such 
details  should  produce  a  result  so  utterly  unsatisfactory. 

So  many  circumstances  require  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  that 


'  It  Difty  be  Buggeoted  that  the  glory  of    case  tbe  architecture  waB  sacrificed  to  the 


a  French  clerestory  filled  with  stftined 
glaas  made  up  for  all  these  defects,  and  it 
may  be  true  that  it  did  so ;  but  iu  that 


sister  art  of  painting,  and  is  not  the  loss 
bad  in  itself  because  it  enabled  that  art  to 

« 

display  its  charms  with  so  much  brilliancy. 
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it  is  impossible  to  prescribe  any  general  rules  in  such  a  subject  as  this, 
but  the  following  table  will  explain  to  a  certain  extent  the  ratio  of  the 
area  to  the  points  of  support  in  sixteen  of  the  principal  buildings  of 


Area. 

Solids. 

Ttitio 
in  I>eciinal0. 

1 

Nearest 
Vulgar  Fractions. 

1 
HypoBtylcHall,  Karaac.   ,      94,437 

F«Ht. 

46.538 

•496 

One-half. 

St.  Peter's,  Rome       . 

.   ,     227,000 

50,308 

•261 

One-fourth. 

Spires  Cathedial .     . 

56,737 

12,076 

•216 

One-fifth. 

Sta.  Maria,  Florence 

84,802 

17,056 

•201 

Ouo-fifth. 

Bourges  Cathedral    . 

61.590 

11,091 

•181 

One-sixth. 

St.  Paul's  London     . 

.   \      84,311 

14.311 

•171 

One-sixth. 

Ste.  Genevieve,  Parig 

60,287 

9,269 

•l.H 

,     One-sixth. 

Parthenon,  Athens    . 

.   .      23.140 

4.430 

.148 

One-sevenlh. 

Chartres  Cathedral   . 

.   ,      68.261 

8.886 

•130 

One-tighth, 

Salisbury  Cathedral  . 

55.853 

7.012 

•125 

One-eighth. 

Paris,  Notre  Dame    . 

64,108 

7,852 

•122 

One-eighth. 

Milan  Cathedral  . 

.   '     108,277 

11,601 

•107 

One-tenth. 

Cologne  Cathedral    . 

91,464 

9,55^ 

•104 

One-tenth. 

York  Cathedral    .     . 

72,860 

7.376 

•101 

One -tenth. 

Temple  of  Peaoo  .     . 

68,000 

6,928 

•101 

One-tenth. 

St.  Ouen,  Rouen  .     . 

47.107 

4.637 

•097 

One-tenth. 

the  world.  *  As  far  as  it  goes,  it  tends  to  prove  that  the  satisfactory 
architectural  effect  of  a  building  is  nciirly  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the 
mechanical  cleverness  displayed  in  its  consti*uction. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  stands  the  Hypustyle  Ilall,  and  next  to 
it  practically  is  the  Parthenon,  which  being  the  only  wooden-roofed 
building  in  the  list,  its  ratio  of  supix)rt  in  proportion  to  the  work  re- 
quired is  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  Temple  at  Kamac.  Spires  only 
wants  better  details  to  be  one  of  the  grandest  edifices  in  Europe,  and 
Bourges,  Paris,  Chartres,  and  Salisbury  are  among  the  most  stitisfactory 
Gothic  cathedrals  we  possess.  St.  Ouen,  notwithstanding  all  its  beauty 
of  detail  and  design,  fails  in  this  one  point,  and  is  certainly  deficient 
in  solidity.  Cologne  and  Milan  would  both  be  very  much  improved 
by  greater  massiveness :  at  York  the  lightness  of  the  supports  is  earned 
so  far  that  it  never  can  be  completed  with  the  vaulted  roof  originally 
designed,  for  the  nave  at  least ;  and  the  Temple  of  Peace  is  so  clever 
a  piece  of  engineering,  that  it  must  always  have  been  a  failure  as  an 
architectural  design. 


*  The  numbers  in  the  table  must  be 
taken  only  as  approximative,  except  2,  4. 


6.  and  7,  which  are  borrowed  fromGwilt*s 
*  Public  Buildings  of  London.' 
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The  four  great  Kenaissanoe  cathedrals,  at  Home,  Florence,  London, 
and  Paris,  enumerated  in  this  list,  have  quite  sufficient  strength  for 
architectural  effect,  but  the  value  of  this  is  lost  from  concealed 
construction,  and  because  the  supports  are  generally  grouped  into  a 
few  great  masses,  the  dimensions  of  which  cannot  be  estimated  by  the 
eye.  A  Gothic  architect  would  have  divided  these  masses  into  twice 
or  three  times  the  number  of  the  piers  used  in  these  churches,  and  by 
employing  ornament  designed  to  display  and  accentuate  the  con- 
struction, would  have  rendered  these  buildings  far  more  satisfactory 
than  they  are. 

In  this  respect  the  great  art  of  the  architect  consists  in  obtaining 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  unencumbered  space  internally ,^  con- 
sistent in  the  first  place  with  the  requisite  amount  of  permanent 
mechanical  stability,  and  next  with  such  an  appearance  of  superfluity 
of  strength  as  shall  satisfy  the  mind  that  the  building  is  perfectly 
secure  and  calculated  to  last  for  ages. 

IX.  —Forms. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  lay  down  any  general  rules  as  to  the 
forms  best  adapted  to  architectural  purposes,  as  the  value  of  a  form 
in  architecture  depends  wholly  on  the  position  in  which  it  is  placed 
and  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied.  There  is  in  consequence  no  pre- 
scribed form,  however  ugly  it  may  appear  at  present,  that  may  not 
one  day  be  found  to  be  the  very  best  for  a  given  purpose ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  none  of  those  most  admired  which  may  not  become  absolutely 
offensive  when  used  in  a  manner  for  which  they  are  unsuited.  In 
itself  no  simple  form  seems  to  have  any  inherent  value  of  its  own, 
and  it  is  only  by  combination  of  one  with  another  that  they  become 
effective.  If,  for  instance,  we  take  a  series  of  twenty  or  thirty  figures, 
placing  a  cube  at*  one  end  as  the  most  solid  of  angular  and  a  sphere 
at  the  other  as  the  most  perfect  of  round  shapes,  it  would  be  easy  to 
cut  off  the  angles  of  the  cube  in  successive  gradations  till  it  became  a 
polygon  of  so  many  sides  as  to  be  nearly  curvilinear.  On  the  other 
hand  by  modifying  the  sphere  through  all  the  gradations  of  conic 
sections,  it  might  meet  the  other  series  in  the  centre  without  there 
being  any  abrupt  distinction  between  them.  Such  a  series  might  be 
compared  to  the  notes  of  a  piano.  We  cannot  say  that  any  one  of  the 
base  or  treble  notes  is  in  itself  more  beautiful  than  the  others.  It  is  only 
by  a  combination  of  several  notes  that  harmony  is  produced,  and  gentle 
or  brilliant  melodies  by  their  fading  into  one  another,  or  by  strongly 
marked  contrasts.  So  it  is  with  forms :  the  square  and  angular  are 
expressive  of  strength  and  power ;  curves  of  softness  and  elegance ; 
and  beauty  is  produced  by  effective  combination  of  the  right-lined  with 
the  curvilinear.   It  is  always  thus  in  nature.  Rocks  and  all  the  harder 
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BubHtauccs  are  rough  aud  angular,  and  marked  by  strong  contrasts  and 
deej)  lines.  Among  trees,  the  oak  is  rugged,  and  its  branches  are 
at  right  angles  to  its  stem,  or  to  one  another.  The  lines  of  the  wiUow 
are  rounded,  and  flowing.  The  forms  of  children  and  women  are  round 
and  full,  and  free  from  violent  contrasts ;  those  of  men  are  abrupt, 
hard,  and  angular  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  and  strength  of  their 
frame. 

In  consequence  of  these  properties,  as  a  general  rule  the  square  or 
angular  parts  ought  always  to  be  placed  below,  where  strength  is 
wanted,  and  the  rounded  above.  If,  for  instance,  a  tower  is  to  be  built, 
the  lower  storey  should  not  only  be  square,  but  should  be  marked  by 
buttresses  or  other  strong  lines,  and  the  masonry  rusticated,  so  as  to 
convey  even  a  greater  appearance  of  strength.  Above  this,  if  the 
square  form  is  still  retained,  it  may  Ije  with  more  elegance  and  less 
accentuation.  The  form  may  then  change  to  an  octagon,  that  to  a 
polygon  of  sixteen  sides,  and  then  be  surmounted  by  a  circular  form 
of  any  sort.  These  conditions  are  not  absolute,  but  the  reverse 
arrangement  would  be  manifestly  absurd.  A  tower  with  a  circular 
base  and  a  square  upper  storey  is  what  almost  no  art  could  render 
tolerable,  while  the  other  pleases  by  its  innate  fitness  without  any 
extraordinary  effort  of  design. 

On  the  other  hand,  round  pillai*8  are  more  ])leasing  as  supports 
for  a  square  architrave,  not  so  much  from  any  inherent  fitness  for 
the  purpose  as  from  the  effect  of  contrast,  and  flat  friezes  are  preferable 
to  curved  ones  of  the  late  Roman  styles  from  the  same  cause.  The 
angular  mouldings  iutroiluced  among  the  circular  shafts  of  a  Gothic 
coupled  pillar,  add  immensely  to  the  brilliancy  of  effect.  Where 
everything  is  square  and  rugged,  as  in  a  Druidical  trilithon,  the  effect 
may  be  sublime,  but  it  cannot  be  elegant ;  where  everything  is  rounded, 
as  in  the  Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicmtes,  the  jKjrfection  of  elegance 
may  be  attained,  but  never  sublimity.  Perfection,  as  usual,  lies 
lictween  these  extremes. 

X. — Proportion. 

The  projKjrties  above  enumerated  may  be  characterised  as  the 
mechanical  principles  of  design.  Size,  stability,  construction,  material, 
and  many  such,  are  elements  at  the  command  of  the  engineer  or 
mason,  as  well  as  of  the  architect,  and  a  building  remarkable  for 
these  properties  only,  cannot  be  said  to  rise  above  the  lowest  grade 
of  architectural  excellence.  They  are  invaluable  adjuncts  in  the 
hands  of  the  true  artist,  but  ought  never  to  be  the  principal  elements 
of  design. 

After  these,  the  two  most  imjiortant  resources  at  the  command  of 
the  architect  are  Pro]X)rtion  and  Ornament ;  the  foimer  enabling  him 
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to  construct  ornamentally,  the  latter  to  ornament  bis  construction ;  both 
require  knowledge  and  thought,  and  can  only  be  properly  applied  by  one 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  true  principles  of  architectural  design. 

As  proportion,  to  be  good,  must  be  modified  by  every  varying 
exigence  of  a  design,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
general  rules  which  shall  hold  good  in  all  cases ;  but  a  few  of  its 
principles  are  obvious  enough,  and  can  be  defined  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
judge  how  far  they  have  been  successfully  carried  out  in  the  various 
buildings  enumerated  in  the  following  pages. 

To  take  first  the  simplest  form  of  the  proposition,  let  us  suppose  a 
room  built,  which  shall  be  an  exact  cube — of  say  20  feet  each  way — 
such  a  proportion  must  be  bad  and  inartistic ;  and  besides,  the  height 
is  too  great  for  the  other  dimensions,  apparently  because  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  get  far  enough  away  to  embrace  the  whole  wall  at  one  view, 
or  to  see  the  springing  of  the  roof,  without  throwing  the  head  back 
and  looking  upwards.  If  the  height  were  exaggerated  to  thirty  or 
forty  feet,  the  disproportion  would  be  so  striking,  that  no  art  could 
render  it  agreeable.  As  a  general  rule,  a  room  square  in  plan  is  never 
pleasing.  It  is  always  better  that  one  side  should  bo  longer  than  the 
other,  so  as  to  give  a  little  variety  to  the  design.  Once  and  a  half  the 
width  has  often  been  recommended,  and  with  every  increase  of  length 
an  increase  of  height  is  not  only  allowable,  but  indispensable.  Some 
such  rule  as  the  following  seems  to  meet  most  cases : — "  The  height  of  a 
room  ought  to  be  equal  to  half  its  width,  plus  the  square  root  of  its 
length."  Thus  a  room  20  feet  square  ought  to  be  between  14  and  15 
feet  high ;  if  its  length  be  increased  to  40  feet,  its  height  must  be  at 
least  16 J ;  if  100,  certainly  not  less  than  20.  If  we  proceed  further, 
and  make  the  height  actually  exceed  the  width,  the  effect  is  that  of 
making  it  look  narrow.  As  a  general  rule,  and  especially  in  all 
extreme  cases,  by  adding  to  one  dimension,  we  take  away  in  appear- 
ance from  the  others.  Thus,  if  we  take  a  room  20  feet  wide  and  30 
or  40  feet  in  height,  we  make  it  narrow ;  if  40  wide  and  20  high,  we 
make  a  low  room.  By  increasing  the  length,  we  diminish  the  other 
two  dimensions. 

This,  however,  is  merely  speaking  of  plain  rooms  with  plain  walls, 
and  an  architect  may  be  forced  to  construct  rooms  of  all  sorts  of 
unpleasing  dimensions,  but  it  is  here  that  his  art  comes  to  his  aid, 
and  he  must  be  very  little  of  an  artist  if  he  cannot  conceal,  even 
when  unable  entirely  to  counteract,  the  defects  of  his  dimensions.  A 
room,  for  instance,  that  is  a  perfect  cube  of  20  feet  may  be  made  to 
look  as  low  as  one  only  15  feet  high,  by  using  a  strongly  marked 
horizontal  decoration,  by  breaking  the  wall  into  different  heights,  by 
marking  strongly  the  horizontal  proportions,  and  obliterating  as  far 
as  possible  all  vertical  lines.  The  reverse  process  will  make  a  room 
only  10  feet  high  look  as  lofty  as  one  of  15. 
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Even  the  same  wall-paper  (if  of  strongly  marked  lines)  if  pasted 
on  the  sides  of  two  rooms  exactly  similar  in  dimensions,  bnt  with  the 
lines  vertical  in  the  one  case,  in  the  other  horizontal,  will  alter  the 
apparent  dimensions  of  them  by  several  feet.  If  a  room  is  foo  high, 
it  is  easy  to  correct  this  by  carrying  a  bold  cornice  to  the  height 
required,  and  stopping  there  the  vertical  lines  of  the  wall,  and  above 
this  coving  the  roof,  or  using  some  device  which  shall  mark  a  distinc- 
tion from  the  walls,  and  the  defect  may  become  a  beauty.  In  like 
manner,  if  a  room  is  too  long  for  its  other  dimensions,  this  is  easily 
remedied  either  by  breaks  in  the  walls  where  these  can  be  obtained, 
or  by  screens  of  columns  across  its  width,  or  by  only  breaking  the 
height  of  the  roof.  Anything  which  will  divide  the  length  into 
compartments  will  effect  this.  The  width,  if  in  excess,  is  easily 
remedied  by  dividing  it,  as  the  Gothic  architects  did,  into  aisles. 
Thus  a  room  50  feet  wide  and  30  high,  may  easily  bo  restored  to 
proportion  by  cutting  off  10  or  12  feet  on  each  side,  and  lowering 
the  roofs  of  the  side  compartments,  to  say  20  feet.  If  great  stability 
is  not  required,  this  can  be  done  without  encumbering  the  floor  with 
many  points  of  supjxjrt.  The  greater  the  number  used  the  more  easily 
the  effect  is  obtained,  but  it  can  be  done  almost  Avithout  them. 

Externally  it  is  easier  to  remedy  defects  of  proportion  than  it  is 
internally.  It  is  easier  than  on  the  inside  to  increase  the  apparent 
height  by  strongly  marked  vertical  lines,  or  to  bring  it  down  by  the 
employment  of  a  horizontal  decoration.  Turning,  for  instance,  to  the 
diagram  No.  2  (^pago  13) :  if  the  two  divisions  c  and  D  were  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  a  street,  and  not  in  immediate  juxtaposition,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  make  any  one  believe  that  c  was  not  taller  than  d,  and  that 
the  windows  in  the  latter  were  not  farther  aj)art  and  more  squat  tlian 
those  in  the  first  division  ;  and  the  effect  might  easily  be  increased. 

If  the  length  of  a  building  is  too  great,  this  is  easily  remedied  by 
projections,  or  by  breaking  up  the  length  into  scjuare  divisions.  Thus, 
A  A  is  a  long  building,  but  u  b  is  a  square  one,  or  practically  (owing  to 

the  perspective)  less  than  a  square  in  length,  in 
any  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
vision ;  or,  in  other  wonls,  to  a  spectator  at  a' 
the  building  would  look  as  if  shorter  in  the 
direction  of  b  b  than  in  that  of  a  a,  owing  to 
the  largeness  and  importance  of  the  part 
nearest  the  eye.  If  100  feet  in  length  by 
50  feet  high  is  a  pleasing  dimension  for  a 
certain  design,  and  it  is  required  that  the 
building  should  bo  500  feet  long,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  break  it  into  five  parts,  and  throw 
throe  back  and  two  forward,  or  the  contrary,  and  the  proportion 
becomes  as  before. 
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The  Egyptians  hardly  studied  the  science  of  proportion  at  all ; 
they  gained  their  effects  by  simpler  and  more  obvious  means.  The 
Greeks  were  masters  in  this  as  in  everything  else,  but  they  used  the 
resonrces  of  the  art  with  extreme  sobriety— externally  at  least — 
dreading  to  disturb  that  simplicity  which  is  so  essential  to  sublimity 
in  architecture.  But  internally,  where  sublimity  was  not  attainable 
with  the  dimensions  they  employed,  they  divided  the  cells  of  their 
temples  into  three  aisles,  and  the  height  into  two,  by  placing  two 
ranges  of  columns  one  above  the  other.  By  these  means  they  were 
enabled  to  use  such  a  number  of  small  parts  as  to  increase  the  appa- 
rent size  most  considerably,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  greater 
apparent  magnitude  to  the  statue,  'fv-hich  was  the  principal  object  for 
which  the  temple  was  erected. 

The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  troubled  themselves  with  the 
'science  of  proportion  in  the  designs  of  their  buildings,  though  nothing 
can  well  be  more  exquisite  than  the  harmony  that  exists  between  the 
parts  in  their  orders,  and  generally  in  their  details.  During  the 
Middle  Ages,  however,  we  find,  from  first  to  last,  the  most  earnest 
attention  paid  to  it,  and  half  the  beauty  of  the  buildings  of  that  age 
is  owing  to  the  successful  results  to  which  the  architects  carried  their 
experiments  in  balancing  the  parts  of  their  structures  the  one  against 
the  other,  so  as  to  produce  that  harmony  we  so  much  admire  in 
them. 

The  first  great  invention  of  the  Gothic  architects  (though  of  Greek 
origin)  was  that  of  dividing  the  breadth  of  the  building  internally  into 
three  aisles,  and  making  the  central  one  higher  and 
wider  than  those  on  each  side.  By  this  means  height 
and  length  were  obtained  at  the  expense  of  width :  this 
latter,  however,  is  never  a  valuable  property  artistically, 
though  it  may  bo  indispensable  for  the  utilitarian  exi- 
gencies of  the  building.  They  next  sought  to  increase 
still  further  the  height  of  the  central  aisle  by  dividing 
its  sides  into  three  equal  portions  which  by  contrast 
added  very  much  to  the  eflfect;  but  the  monotony  of  | 
this  arrangement  was  soon  apparent:  besides,  it  was 
perceived  that  the  side  aisles  were  so  low  as  not  to  come 
into  direct  comparison  with  the  central  nave.  To 
remedy  this  they  gradually  increased  its  dimensions, 
and  at  last  hit  on  something  very  like  the  following 
proportions.  They  made  the  height  of  the  side  aisle 
half  that  of  the  central  (the  width  being  also  in  the 
same  proportion) ;  the  remaining  portions  they  divided 
into  three,  making  the  triforium  one-third,  the  clerestory 
two-thirds  of  the  whole,     llius  the  three  divisions  are  *  "" 

in  the  proportion  of  1,  2,  and  3,  each  giving  value    to  the  other,  and 
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the  whole  adding  very  considerably  to  all  the  apparent  dimenBions  of 
the  interior.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  have  earned  the  Bystem 
further  and,  by  increasing  the  number  of  the  pillars  longitudinally 
and  the  number  of  divisions  vertically,  to  have  added  considerably 
to  even  this  appearance  of  size ;  but  it  would  then  have  been  at  the 
expense  of  simplicity  and  grandeur :  and  though  the  building  might 
have  looked  larger,  the  beauty  of  the  design  would  have  been 
destroyed. 

One  of  the  most  striking  exemplifications  of  the  perfection  of  the 
Gothic  architects  in  this  department  of  their  art  is  shown  in  their 
employment  of  towers  and  spires.  As  a  general  rule,  placing  a  tall 
building  in  juxtajx)8ition  with  a  low  one  exaggerates  the  height  of 
the  one  and  the  lowness  of  the  other ;  and  as  it  was  by  no  means  the 
object  of  the  architects  to  sacrifice  their  churches  for  their  towers,  it 
required  all  their  art  to  raise  noble  spires  without  doing  tliis.  In 
the  best  designs  they  effected  it  by  bold  buttresses  below,  and  the 
moment  the  tower  got  free  of  the  building,  by  changing  it  to  an 
octagon,  and  cutting  it  up  by  pinnacles,  and  lastly  by  changing  its 
form  into  that  of  a  spire,  using  generally  smaller  parts  than  are  found 
in  the  church.  By  these  devices  they  prevented  the  spire  &om 
competing  in  any  way  with  the  church.  On  the  contrary,  a  spire  or 
group  of  bpires  gave  dignity  and  height  t^  the  whole  design,  without 
deducting  from  any  of  its  dimensions. 

The  city  of  Paris  contains  an  instructive  exemplification  of  these 
doctrines — the  facade  of  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  (exclusive  of 
the  upper  storey  of  the  towers),  and  the  Arc  de  PEtoile  being  two 
buildings  of  exactly  the  same  dimensions;  yet  any  one  who  is  not 
aware  of  this  fact  would  certainly  estimate  the  dimensions  of  the 
cathedral  as  at  least  a  third,  if  not  a  lialf,  in  excess  of  the  other. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  arch  gains  in  sublimity  and  grandeur  what  it 
loses  in  apparent  dimensions  by  the  simplicity  of  its  parts.  The 
fa9ade  of  the  cathedral,  though  far  from  one  of  the  best  in  France,  is 
by  no  means  deficient  in  grandeur ;  and  had  it  been  as  free  from  the 
trammels  of  utilitarianism  as  the  arch,  might  easily  have  been  made  as 
simple  and  as  grand,  without  losing  its  apparent  size.  In  the  other 
case,  by  employing  in  the  arch  the  principles  which  the  Gothic 
architects  elaborated  with  such  pains,  the  apparent  dimensions  might 
have  been  increased  without  detracting  from  its  solidity,  and  it 
might  thus  have  been  rendered  one  of  the  sublimest  buildings  in 
the  world. 

The  interior  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  is  an  example  of  the  neglect  of 
these  principles.  Its  great  nave  is  divided  into  only  four  bays,  and 
the  proportions  and  ornaments  of  these,  borrowed  generally  from 
external  architecture,  are  so  gigantic,  that  it  is  difficult  to  realise 
the  true  dimensions  of  the  church,  except  by  the  stud}'  of  the  plan ; 
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and  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert,  that  had  a  cathedral  of  these 
dimensions  been  built  in  the  true  Gothic  stylo,  during  the  13th  or 
1 4th  century,  it  would  have  appeared  as  if  from  one-third  to  one-half 
larger,  and  might  have  been  the  most  sublime,  whereas  St.  Peter's  is 
now  only  the  largest  temple  ever  erected. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  to  show  to  what  perfection 
the  science  of  proportion  was  carried  by  the  experimental  processes 
above  described  during  the  existence  of  the  true  styles  of  architecture, 
and  how  satisfactory  the  result  is,  even  upon  those  who  are  not  aware 
of  the  cause ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  miserable  are  the  failures 
that  result  either  from  the  ignorance  or  neglect  of  its  rules.  Enough, 
it  is  hoped,  has  been  said  to  show  that  not  only  are  the  apparent 
proportions  of  a  building  very  much  under  the  control  of  an  architect 
independent  of  its  lineal  dimensions,  but  also  that  he  has  it  in  his 
}>ower  so  to  proportion  every  part  as  to  give  value  to  all  those  around 
it,  thus  producing  that  harmony  which  in  architecture,  as  well  as  in 
music  or  in  painting,  is  the  very  essence  of  a  true  or  satisfactory 
utterance. 

XI. — Carved  Ornament. 

Architectural  ornament  is  of  two  kinds,  constructive  and  decorative. 
By  the  former  is  meant  all  those  contrivances,  such  as  capitals,  brackets, 
vaulting  shafts,  and  the  like,  which  serve  to  explain  or  give  expression 
to  the  construction ;  by  the  latter,  such  as  mouldings,  frets,  foliage,  <fec., 
which  give  grace  and  life  either  to  the  actual  constructive  forms,  or  to 
tlie  constructive  decoration. 

In  mere  building  or  engineering,  the  construction  being  all  in  all, 
it  is  left  to  tell  its  own  tale  in  its  own  prosaic  nakedness ;  but  in  true 
architecture  construction  is  always  subordinate,  and  as  architectural 
buildings  ought  always  to  possess  an  excess  of  strength  it  need  not 
show  itself  unless  desired;  but  even  in  an  artistic  point  of  view  it 
always  is  expedient  to  express  it.  The  vault,  for  instance,  of  a 
Gothic  cathedral  might  just  as  easily  spring  from  a  bracket  or  a 
corbel  as  from  a  shaft,  and  in  early  experiments  this  was  often  tried ; 
but  the  effect  was  unsatisfactory,  and  a  vaulting  shaft  was  carried 
down  first  to  the  capital  of  the  pillar,  and  afterwards  to  the  floor: 
by  this  means  the  eye  was  satisfied,  the  thin  reed-like  shafts  being 
sufficient  to  explain  that  the  vault  rested  on  the  solid  ground,  and 
an  apparent  propriety  and  stability  were  given  to  the  whole.  These 
shafts  not  being  necessary  constructively,  the  artist  could  make  them 
of  any  form  or  size  he  thought  most  proper,  and  consequently,  instead 
of  one  he  generally  used  throe  small  shafts  tied  together  at  various 
intervals*  Afterwards  merely  a  group  of  graceful  mouldings  was 
employed,  which  satisfied   not  only  the  exigencies  of   ornamental 
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construction,  but  became  a  real  and  essential  decorative  foatnre  of  the 
building. 

In  like  manner  it  was  good  architecture  to  use  flying  buttresses, 
even  where  they  were  not  essential  to  stability.  They  explained  ex- 
ternally that  the  building  was  vaulted,  and  that  its  thrusts  were 
abutted  and  stability  secured.  The  mistake  in  their  employment  was 
where  they  became  so  essential  to  security,  that  the  constructive 
necessities  controlled  the  artistic  propriety  of  the  design,  and  the 
architect  found  himself  compelled  to  employ  either  a  greater  number, 
or  buttresses  of  greater  strength  than  he  would  have  desired  had  he 
l)een  able  to  dispense  with  tliem. 

The  architecture  of  the  Greeks  was  so  simple,  that  they  required 
few  artifices  to  explain  their  c(m8truction ;  but  in  their  triglyphs, 
their  mutules,  the  form  of  tlicir  cornices  and  other  devices,  they  took 
pains  to  explain,  not  only  that  these  jmrts  had  originally  l)een  of  wood, 
but  that  the  temple  still  retained  its  wooden  roof.  Had  they  ever 
adopted  a  vault,  they  would  have  employe<l  a  totally  different  system 
of  decoration.  ITaving  no  constructive  use  wliatever,  these  parts  were 
wholly  under  the  control  of  the  architects,  and  they  consequently 
IxK^amc  the  l)eautiful  things  we  now  so  much  admire. 

With  their  more  complicated  style  the  Romans  introduced  many 
new  modes  of  constructive  decoration.  They  were  the  first  to  em- 
ploy vaulting  shafts.  In  all  the  great  halls  of  their  Baths,  or  of  their 
vaulted  Basilicas,  they  applied  a  Corinthian  pillar  as  a  vaulting  shaft 
to  the  front  of  the  pier  from  which  the  arch  appears  to  spring,  though 
the  latter  really  supported  the  vault.  All  the  pillars  have  now  been 
removed,  but  without  at  all  interfering  with  the  stability  of  the 
vaults ;  they  were  mere  decorative  features  to  explain  the  construction, 
but  indispensable  for  that  purpose.  Tlie  Rc»mans  also  suggested 
most  of  the  other  decorative  inventions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  their 
architecture  never  reached  l)eyond  the  stage  of  transition.  It  was 
left  for  the  Gothic  architects  freely  to  elaborate  this  mode  of  archi- 
tectural efft^'t,  and  they  carried  it  to  an  extent  never  dreamt  of  before ; 
l^ut  it  is  to  this  tliat  their  buildings  owe  at  least  half  the  beauty  they 
possess. 

The  same  system  of  course  applies  to  dwelling-houses,  and  to  the 
meanest  objects  of  architectural  art.  The  string-course  that  marks 
externally  the  flcK)r-line  of  the  different  storeys  is  as  legitimate  and 
indispensable  an  ornament  as  a  vaiilting  shaft,  and  it  would  also  be 
well  that  the  windows  should  be  grouped  so  as  to  indicate  the  size  of 
the  rooms,  and  at  least  a  plain  space  left  where  a  partition  wall  abuts, 
or  better  still  a  pilaster  or  buttress,  or  line  of  some  sort,  ought  to  mark 
externally  that  feature  of  internal  construction. 

The  cornice  is  as  indispensable  a  terminaticm  of  the  wall  as  the 
capital  is  of  a  pillar ;  and  suggests  not  only  an  appropriate  support  for 
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the  roof,  but  eaves  to  throw  the  rain  off  the  wall.  The  same  is  true 
with  regard  to  pediments  or  caps  over  windows :  they  suggest  a  means 
of  protecting  an  opening  from  the  wet ;  and  porches  over  doorways  are 
equally  obvious  contrivances.  Everything,  in  shoit,  which  is  actually 
constructive,  or  which  suggests  what  was  or  may  be  a  constructive 
expedient,  is  a  legitimate  oVrject  of  decoration,  and  affords  the  architect 
unlimited  scope  for  the  display  of  taste  and  skill,  without  going  out  of 
his  way  to  seek  it. 

The  difficulty  in  applying  ornaments  borrowed  from  other  styles 
is,  that  although  they  all  suggest  construction,  it  is  not  the  construc- 
tion of  the  buildings  to  which  they  are  applied.  To  use  Pugin*s  clever 
antithesis,  "  they  are  constructed  ornament,  not  ornamented  construc- 
tion," and  as  such  can  never  satisfy  the  mind.  However  beautiful  in 
themselves,  they  are  out  of  place,  there  is  no  real  or  apparent  use  for 
their  being  there ;  and,  in  an  art  so  essentially  founded  on  utilitarian 
principles  and  common  sense  as  architecture  is,  any  offence  against 
constructive  propriety  is  utterly  intolerable. 

The  other  class,  or  decorative  ornaments,  are  forms  invented  for  the 
purpose,  either  mere  lithio  forms,  or  copied  from  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  applied  so  as  to  give  elegance  or  brilliancy  to  the  constructive 
decoration  just  described. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  of  these  are  mere  mouldings,  known  to 
architects  as  Scotias,  Cavettos,  Ogees,  Toruses,  Eolls,  &:c. — curves  which, 
used  in  various  proportions  either  horizontally  or  vertically,  produce, 
when  artistically  combined,  the  most  pleasing  effect. 

In  conjunction  with  these,  it  is  usual  to  employ  a  purely  con- 
ventional class  of  ornament,  such  as  frets,  scrolls,  or  those  known  as 
the  bead  and  reel,  or  egg  and  dart  mouldings ;  or  in  Gothic  archi- 
tecture the  billet  or  dog-tooth  or  all  the  thousand  and  one  forms  that 
were  invented  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  certain  styles  of  art,  vegetable  forms  are  employed  even  more 
frequently  than  those  last  described.  Among  these,  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  and  perfect  ever  invented  was  that  known  as  the  honey- 
suckle ornament,  which  the  Greeks  borrowed  from  the  Assyrians,  but 
made  so  peculiarly  their  own.  It  has  all  the  conventional  character 
of  a  purely  lithic,  with  all  the  grace  of  a  vegetable  form ;  and,  as  used 
with  the  Ionic  order,  is  more  nearly  perfect  than  any  other  known. 

The  Romans  made  a  step  further  towards  a  more  direct  imitation 
of  nature  in  their  employment  of  the  acanthus  leaf.  As  applied  to 
a  capital,  or  where  the  constructive  form  of  the  bell  beneath  it  is 
still  distinctly  seen,  it  is  not  only  unobjectionable,  Init  productive  of 
the  most  pleasing  effect.  Indeed  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  of  its 
class  has  yet  been  invented  so  entirely  satisfactory  as  the  Eoman 
Corinthian  order,  as  found,  for  instance,  in  the  so-called  Temple  of 
VOL.  I.  I* 
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Jupiter  Stator  at  Itome.  The  proportions  of  tho  order  have  novor  j-et 
lieon  encelled,  and  there  is  just  that  Imlanco  between  imitation  of 
nature  and  conventionality  which  is  in- 
diepcnsable.  It  is  not  so  pure  or  perfect 
as  a  Grecian  order,  but  as  an  example  of 
rich  decoration  applied  to  an  archit«c- 
tural  order  it  is  uneurpasHed. 

With  their  disregard  of  precedent  and 
untrammelled  wildness  of  imagination, 
the  Gothic  architects  tried  every  form  of 
vegotahlo  ornament,  from  the  purest  oon- 
Tontionalism,  where  the  vegetable  form 
can  hardly  bo  recognised,  to  the  meet 
literal  imitation  of  nature. 

^Vhile  confining  himself  to  purely 
lithic  forms,  an  architect  can  never  sin 
against  good  taste,  though  he  may  misa 
many  beauties ;  with  the  latter  class  of 
ornament  he  is  always  in  danger  of 
offence,  and  few  liave  ever  employed  it 
fithout  fulling  into  mistakes.  In  the 
fiist  place,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
imitate  perfectly  foliage  and  flowers  in 
stone;  and  secondly  Ivecauso  if  the  pliant  forms  of  plants  are  made 
to  support  or  do  the  work  of  hard  stone,  tho  incongruity  is  imme- 
diately apparent  and  tho  more  perfect  tho  imitation  the  greater  the 
mistake. 

In  tlie  instance  (Woodcut  >o  u),  aiij-  amount  of  literal  imitation 
that  the  sculptor  thought  proper  may  be  indulged  in,  because  in  it  the 
stone  construction  is  so  apparent  everywhere,  that  the  vegetable  form 
is  the  merest  supplement  concouable;  or  in  a  hollow  moulding  round 
a  doorway,  a  vine  may  be  sciilptured 
with  any  degree  of  imitation  that  can 
bo  employed  ;  for  as  it  has  no  mora 
work  to  do  than  the  object  represented 
would  have  in  tho  same  situation,  it  is 
a  mere  adjunct,  a  statue  of  a  plant 
placed  in  a  niche,  as  we  might  use  the 
statue  of  a  man :  but  if  in  the  woodcut 
(No.  6)  imitations  of  real  leaves  were 
used  to  support  the  upper  moulding,  the  effect  would  not  be  so  eatis- 
factorj- ;  indeed  it  is  questionable  if  in  both  these  last  examples  a  little 
more  conventionality  would  not  bo  desirable. 

In  too  many  instances,  even  in  the  best  Gothic  architecture,  tho 
eonstruction  is  so  overlaid  by  imitative  vegetable  forms  as  to  be  con- 
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oealed,  and  the  work  is  appureiitly  done  by  leaves  or  twigs,  but  in  the 
earliest  and  purest  style  this  is  almost  never  the  case.  As  a  general 
rule  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  best  lithic  ornaments  are  those  which 
approach  nearest  to  the  grace  and  pliancy  of  plants,  and  that  the  best 
vegetable  forms  are  those  which  most  resemble  the  regularity  and 
symmetry  of  such  as  are  purely  conventional. 

Although  the  Greeks  in  one  or  two  instances  employed  human 
figures  to  support  entablatures  or  beams,  the  good  taste  of  such  an 
arrangement  is  more  than  questionable.  They  borrowed  it,  with 
the  Ionic  order,  from  the  Assyrians,  with  whom  the  employment  of 
caryatides  and  animal  forms  was  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  in  contra- 
distinction from  the  Egyptians,  who  never  adopted  this  practice.* 
Even  the  Homans  avoided  this  mistake,  and  the  Gothic  architects  also 
as  a  general  rule  kept  quite  clear  of  it.  Whenever  they  did  employ 
ornamented  figures  for  architectural  purposes,  they  were  either 
monsters,  as  in  gargoyles  or  griffons;  or  sometimes,  in  a  spirit  of 
caricature,  they  used  dwarfs  or  deformities  of  various  sorts ;  but  their 
sculpture,  properly  so  called,  was  always  provideti  with  a  niche  or 
jXMlestal,  where  it  might  have  been  placed  after  the  l)uilding  was 
complete,  or  from  which  it  might  be  removed  without  interfering 
with  the  architecture. 


XII. — Decorative  Colour. 

Colour  is  one  of  the  most  invaluable  elements  place<l  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  architect  to  enable  him  to  give  grace  or  finish  to  his 
designs.  From  its  nature  it  is  of  course  only  an  accessory,  or  mere 
ornament ;  but  there  is  nothing  that  enables  him  to  express  his  mean- 
ing so  cheaply  and  easily,  and  at  the  same  time  with  such  brilliancy 
and  effect.  For  an  interior  it  is  absolutely  indispensable;  and  no 
apartment  can  be  said  to  be  complete  till  it  has  received  its  finishing 
touches  from  the  hand  of  the  painter.  Whether  exteriors  ought  or 
ought  not  to  be  similarly  treated  admits  of  more  doubt. 

Internally  the  architect  has  complete  command  of  the  situation ; 
he  can  suit  his  design  to  his  colours,  or  his  colours  to  his  design. 
Walls,  roof,  floor,  furniture,  are  all  at  his  disposal,  and  he  can  shut 
out  any  discordant  element  that  would  interfere  with  the  desire<l 

effef;t. 

Externally  this  is  seldom,  if  ever  the  case.  A  facade  that  looks 
brilliant  and  well  in  noonday  sun  may  be  utterly  out  of  hannony  with 
a  cold  grey  sky,  or  with  the  warm  glow  of  a  sotting  sun  full  ujKjn  it ; 


"  The  Uis-lieftded or  Typhoninn  capitals  i  rule:  thry  are  affixes,  and  never  appear 
cannot  be  quoted  as  an  exception  to  this  |  to  be  doing  the  work  of  the  f>illar. 
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and  unless  all  other  buildings  and  objects  are  toned  into  acoordanoe 
with  it,  the  effect  can  seldom  be  harmonious. 

There  can  be  now  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Greeks  painted 
their  temples  both  internally  and  externally,  but  as  a  general  rule 
they  always  placed  them  on  heights  where  they  could  only  be  seen 
relieved  against  the  sky ;  and  they  could  depend  on  an  atmosphere  of 
almost  uniform,  unvarjdng  brightness.  Had  their  temples  been  placed 
in  groves  or  valleys,  they  would  probably  have  given  up  the  attempt, 
and  certainly  never  would  have  ventured  upon  it  in  such  a  climate 
as  ours. 

Except  in  such  countries  as  Egypt  and  Greece,  it  must  always  be  a 
mistake  to  apply  colour  by  merely  painting  the  surface  of  the  building 
externally;  but  there  are  other  modes  of  effecting  this  which  are 
perfectly  legitimate.  Coloured  ornaments  may  be  inlaid  in  the  stone 
of  the  wall  without  interfering  with  the  construction,  and  so  placed  may 
be  made  more  effective  and  brilliant  than  the  same  ornaments  would  be 
if  carved  in  relief.  Again,  string-courses  and  mouldings  of  various 
coloured  stones  or  marbles  might  frequently  be  employed  with  better 
effect  than  can  be  obtained  in  some  situations  by  depth  of  cutting  and 
boldness  of  projection.  Such  a  mode  of  decoration  can,  however,  only 
be  partial ;  if  the  whole  building  is  to  be  coloured,  it  must  be  done 
constructively,  by  using  different  coloured  materials,  or  the  effect  will 
never  be  satisfactory. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Italians  carried  this  mode  of  decoration  to 
a  considerable  extent ;  but  in  almost  all  instances  it  is  so  evidently 
a  veneer  overlying  the  construction  that  it  fails  to  please;  and  a 
decoration  which  internally,  where  construction  is  of  less  importance, 
would  excite  general  admiration,  is  ^^'ithout  meaning  on  the  outside 
of  the  same  wall. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  polychromy  might  be 
carried  out  successfully,  if,  for  instance,  a  building  were  erected,  the 
pillars  of  which  were  of  red  granite  or  porphyry,  the  cornices  or  string- 
courses of  dark  coloured  marbles,  and  the  plain  surfaces  of  lighter 
kinds,  or  even  of  stone.  A  design  so  carried  out  would  be  infinitely 
more  effective  than  a  similar  one  executed  in  materials  of  only  one 
colour,  and  depending  for  relief  only  on  varying  shadows  of  daylight.  ' 
There  is  in  fact  just  the  same  difficulty  in  lighting  monochromatic 
buildings  as  there  is  wnth  sculpture.  A  coloured  painting,  on  the 
other  hand,  requires  merely  sufficient  light,  and  -with  that  expresses 
its  form  and  meaning  far  more  clearly  and  easily  than  when  only  one 
colour  is  employed.  The  task,  however,  is  difficult;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  there  is  hardly  one  single  instance  known  of  a  complete 
polychromatic  design  being  successfully  carried  out  anywhere,  though 
often  attempted.  The  other  mode  of  merely  inlajang  the  ornaments 
in  colour  instead  of  reHeving  them  by  carving  as  seldom  fails. 
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Notwithstanding  this,  an  architect  shotild  never  neglect  to  select 
the  colour  of  his  materials  with  reference  to  the  situation  in  which  his 
building  is  to  stand.  A  red  brick  building  may  look  remarkably  well 
if  nestling  among  green  trees,  while  the  same  building  would  be 
hideous  if  situated  on  a  sandy  plain,  and  relieved  only  by  the  warm 
glow  of  a  setting  sun.  A  building  of  white  stone  or  white  brick  is 
as  inappropriate  among  the  trees,  and  may  look  bright  and  cheerful 
in  the  other  situation. 

In  towns  colours  might  be  used  of  very  great  brilliancy,  and  if 
done  constructively,  there  could  be  no  greater  improvement  to  our 
architecture;  but  its  application  is  so  difficult  that  no  satisfactory 
result  has  yet  been  attained,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  will 
be  ever  successfully  accomplished. 

With  regard  to  interiors  there  can  be  no  doubt.  All  architects  in 
all  countries  of  the  world  resorted  to  this  expedient  to  harmonise  and 
to  give  brilliancy  to  their  compositions,  and  have  depended  on  it  for 
their  most  important  effects. 

The  Gothic  architects  carried  this  a  step  further  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  painted  glass,  which  was  a  mode  of  colouring  more  brilliant 
than  had  been  ever  before  attempted.  This  went  beyond  all  previous 
efforts,  inasmuch  as  it  coloured  not  only  the  objects  themselves,  but 
also  the  light  in  which  they  were  seen.  So  enamoured  were  they  of 
its  beauties,  that  they  sacrificed  much  of  the  constructive  propriety 
of  their  buildings  to  admit  of  its  display,  and  paid  more  attention 
to  it  than  to  any  other  part  of  their  designs.  Perhaps  they  carried 
this  predilection  a  little  beyond  the  limits  of  good  taste ;  but  colour 
is  in  itself  so  exquisite  a  thing,  and  so  admirable  a  vehicle  for  the 
expression  of  architectural  as  well  as  of  aesthetic  beauty,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  find  fault  even  with  the  abuse  of  what  is  in  its  essence 
so  legitimate  and  so  beautiful. 


XIII. — Sculpture  and  Painting. 

Carved  ornament  and  decorative  colour  come  within  the  especial 
province  of  the  architect.  In  some  styles,  such  as  the  Saracenic,  and  in 
many  buildings,  they  form  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  the  decoration. 
But,  as  mentioned  above,  one  of  the  great  merits  of  architecture  as  an 
art  is  that  it  affords  room  for  the  display  of  the  works  of  the  sciilptor 
and  the  painter,  not  only  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  its 
own  decorative  construction,  but  so  as  to  add  meaning  and  value  to 
the  whole.  No  Greek  temple  and  no  Gothic  cathedral  can  indeed  be 
said  to  be  perfect  or  complete  without  these  adjuncts ;  and  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  the  architects  in  Greece  or  in  the  Middle  Ages  was 
to  design  places  and  devise  means  by  which  these  could  be  displayed 
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to  advautage,  without  interfering  either  with  the  construction  or  con- 
structive decoration.  This  was  periiaps  effected  more  successfully  in 
the  Tarthenon  than  in  any  other  building  we  are  acquainted  with. 
The  pediments  at  either  end  were  noble  frames  for  the  exhibition  of 
sculpture,  and  the  metopes  were  equally  appropriate  for  the  purpose ; 
while  the  plain  walls  of  the  cella  were  admirably  adapted  for  paintings 
below  and  for  a  sculptured  frieze  above. 

The  deeply  recessed  portals  of  our  Gothic  cathedmls,  their  galleries, 
their  niches  and  pinnacles,  were  equally  appropriate  for  the  exuberant 
display  of  this  class  of  sculpture  in  a  less  refined  or  fastidious  age ; 
while  the  mullion-framed  windows  were  admirably  adapted  for  the 
exliibition  of  a  mode  of  coloured  decoration,  somewhat  barbarous,  it 
must  be  confessed,  but  wonderfuUy  brilliant. 

The  system  was  carried  further  in  India  than  in  any  other  country 
except  perhaps  Kgypt.  Probably  no  Hindu  temple  was  ever  erected 
witliout  being  at  least  intended  to  be  adorned  with  Phonetic  sculpture, 
and  many  of  them  are  covered  with  it  from  the  plinth  to  the  eaves,  in 
strong  contriist  with  the  Mahomedan  buildings  that  stand  side  by 
side  with  them,  and  which  are  wholly  devoid  of  any  attempt  at  this 
kind  of  decoration.  The  taste  of  these  Hindu  sculptures  may  be 
questionable,  but  such  as  they  arc  they  are  so  used  as  never  to  inter- 
fere with  the  architectural  effect  of  the  building  on  which  they 
are  employed,  but  always  so  as  to  aid  the  design  irrespective  of  the 
story  they  have  to  tell.  There  is  probably  no  instance  in  which 
their  removal  or  thoii*  absence  would  not  be  felt  as  an  injury  from  an 
architectural  i)oint  of  view. 

It  is  diflficult  now  to  ascertain  whetlier  Phonetic  painting  was  used 
to  the  same  extent  as  sculpture  in  ancient  times.  From  its  nature  it  is 
infinitely  more  perishable,  and  a  bucket  of  whitewash  will  in  half  an 
hour  obliterate  the  work  of  years,  and,  strange  to  say,  there  are  ages, 
both  in  the  East  and  the  West,  where  men's  minds  are  so  atuned  that 
they  consider  whitewash  a  more  fitting  decoration  than  coloured 
paintings  of  the  most  elal)oratc  and  artistic  character.  \N  hile  this  is 
»)  we  need  hardly  wonder  that  our  means  of  forming  a  distinct  opinion 
on  this  subject  are  somewhat  limited. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  still  one  of  the  special  privileges 
of  architecture  that  she  is  able  to  attract  to  herself  these  phonetic 
arts,  and  one  of  the  greatest  merits  a  building  can  possess  is  its 
affording  appropriate  places  for  their  display  without  interfering  in 
any  way  with  the  si)ecial  department  of  the  architect.  But  it  is 
always  necessary  to  distinguish  carefully  between  what  belongs  to  the 
province  of  each  art  separately.  The  work  of  the  architect  ought  to 
be  complete  and  perfect  without  either  sculi)ture  or  painting,  and 
must  be  judged  m  if  they  were  al)sent;  but  he  will  not  have  been 
entirely  successful  unless  he  has  provided  the  means  by  which  the 
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value  of  his  design  may  bo  doubled  by  their  introduction.  It  is  only 
by  the  combination  of  the  Phonetic  utterance  with  the  Technic  and 
-^esthetic  elements  that  a  perfect  work  of  art  has  been  produced,  and 
that  architecture  can  be  said  to  have  reached  the  highest  point  of 
perfection  to  which  it  can  aspire. 


XIV. — Uniformity. 

Considerable  confusion  has  been  introduced  into  the  reasoning  on 
the  subject  of  architectural  Uniformity  from  the  assumption  that  the 
two  great  schools  of  art — the  classical  and  the  mediaeval  —  adopted 
contrary  conclusions  regarding  it,  Formality  being  supposed  to  be  the 
characteristic  of  the  former.  Irregularity  of  the  latter.  The  Greeks,  of 
course,  when  building  a  temple  or  monument,  which  was  only  one  room 
or  one  object,  made  it  exactly  symmetrical  in  all  its  parts ;  but  so  did 
the  Gothic  architects  when  building  a  church  or  chapel  or  hall,  or  any 
single  object ;  in  ninety- nine  instances  out  of  a  hundred,  a  line  drawn 
down  the  centre  divides  it  into  two  equal  and  symmetrical  halves ;  and 
when  an  exception  to  this  occurs,  there  is  some  obvious  motive  for  it. 

But  where  several  buildings  of  different  classes  were  to  be  grouped, 
or  oven  two  temples  placed  near  one  another,  the  Greeks  took  the 
utmost  care  to  prevent  their  appearing  parts  of  one  design  or  one 
whole;  and  when,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Erechtheium,*  thi*eo 
temples  are  placed  together,  no  Gothic  architect  ever  took  such  pains 
to  secure  for  each  its  separate  individuality  as  the  Grecian  architect 
did.  \\  hat  has  given  rise  to  the  error  is,  that  all  the  smaller  objects 
of  Grecian  art  have  perished,  leaving  us  only  the  great  monuments 
without  their  adjuncts. 

If  wo  can  conceive  the  task  assigned  to  a  (Grecian  architect  of 
erecting  a  building  like  one  of  our  collegiate  institutions,  he  would 
without  doubt  have  distinguished  the  chapel  from  the  refectory,  and 
that  from  the  library,  and  he  would  have  made  them  of  a  totally 
different  design  from  the  principars  lodge,  or  the  chambers  of  the 
fellows  and  students ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  while  carefully 
distinguishing  each  part  from  the  other,  he  would  have  arranged  them 
with  some  regard  to  symmetry,  placing  the  chapel  in  the  centre,  the 
library  and  refectory  as  pendants  to  one  another,  though  dissimilar, 
and  the  residences  so  as  to  connect  and  fill  up  the  whole  design.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  no  great  amount  of  dignity  can  bo  obtained 
without  a  certain  degree  of  regularity ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  artistically  it  is  better  that  mere  utilitarian  convenience  should 
give  way  to  the  exigencies  of  architectural  design  than  that  the  latter 

*  Sec  wootlcuts  further  on. 
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should  be  constrained  to  yield  to  the  mere  prosaic  requirements  of  the 
building.  The  chance-medley  manner  in  which  many  such  buildings 
were  grouped  together  in  the  Middle  Ages  tells  the  story  as  clearly, 
and  may  be  productive  of  great  picturesqueness  of  eflfect,  but  not  of  the 
same  nobility  as  might  have  been  obtained  by  more  regularity.  The 
highest  class  of  design  will  never  bo  reached  by  these  means. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  that  the 
cause  of  this  is  that  no  number  of  separate  units  will  suffice  to  make 
one  whole.  A  number  of  jxibbles  will  not  make  a  great  stone,  nor  a 
number  of  rose-bushes  an  oak  ;  nor  will  any  number  of  dwarfs  make 
up  a  giant.  To  obtain  a  great  whole  there  must  be  unity,  to  which 
all  the  parts  must  contribute,  or  they  will  remain  separate  particles. 
The  effect  of  unity  is  materially  heightened  when  to  it  is  added  uni- 
formity :  the  mind  then  instantly  and  easily  grasps  the  w^hole,  knows 
it  to  be  one,  and  recognises  the  ruling  idea  that  governed  and  moulded 
the  whole  together.  It  seems  only  to  be  by  the  introduction  of  uni- 
formity that  sufficient  simplicity  for  greatness  can  be  obtained,  and 
the  evidence  of  design  made  so  manifest  that  the  mind  is  satisfied  that 
the  building  is  no  mere  accumulation  of  separate  objects,  but  the 
production  of  a  master-mind. 

In  a  palace  irregularity  seems  unpardonable.  The  architect  has 
there  practically  unlimited  command  of  funds  and  of  his  arrangements, 
and  he  can  easily  design  his  suites  of  rooms  so  as  to  produce  any 
amount  of  uniformity  he  may  require :  tlie  different  heights  of  the 
different  storovs  and  the  amount  of  ornament  on  them,  with  the 
employment  of  wings  for  offices,  is  sufficient  to  mark  the  various  pur- 
poses of  the  various  parts ;  but  where  the  system  is  carried  so  far  in 
great  public  buildings,  that  great  halls,  libraries,  committee-rooms,  and 
subordinate  residences  are  all  squeezed  into  one  perfectly  uniform  de- 
sign, the  building  loses  all  meaning,  and  fails  from  the  opposite  error. 

The  rule  seems  to  be,  that  every  building  or  every  part  of  one 
ought  most  distinctly  and  clearly  to  express  not  only  its  constructive 
exigencies,  but  also  the  uses  for  which  it  is  destined ;  on  the  other  hand, 
that  mei-e  utility,  in  all  instances  where  architectural  effect  is  aimed 
at,  ought  to  give  way  to  artistic  requirements ;  and  that  an  architect  is 
consequently  justified,  in  so  far  as  his  means  will  admit,  in  producing 
that  amount  of  uniformity  and  regularity  which  seems  indispensable 
for  anyth'ng  like  grandeur  of  effect.  In  villas  and  small  buildings 
all  we  look  for  is  picturesqueness  and  meaning  combined  with  ele^ 
ganco ;  but  in  larger  and  more  monumental  erections  we  expect  some- 
thing more ;  and  this  can  hardly  be  obtained  without  the  introduction 
of  some  new  element  which  shall  tell,  in  the  first  place,  that  artistic 
excellence  was  the  ruling  idea  of  the  design,  and  in  the  next  should 
give  it  that  perfect  balance  and  symmetry  which  seems  to  be  as 
inherent  a  quality  of  the  higher  works  of  nature  as  of  true  art. 
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XV. — Imitation  of  Nature. 

Tlic  subject  of  the  imitation  of  Nature  is  one  intimately  connected 
with  those  mooted  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  and  regarding  which 
considerable  misundei'standing  seems  to  prevail.  It  is  generally  as- 
sumed that  in  architecture  we  ought  to  copy  natural  objects  as  we  sec 
them,  whereas  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  we  ought  always  to  copy 
the  processes,  never  the  forms  of  Nature.  The  error  apparently  has 
arisen  from  confounding  together  the  imitative  arts  of  painting  and 
sculpture  with  the  constructive  art  of  architecture.  The  former  have 
no  other  mode  of  expression  than  by  copying,  more  or  less  literally, 
the  forms  of  Nature ;  the  latter,  as  explained  above,  depends  wholly 
on  a  diflferent  class  of  elements  for  its  effect ;  but  at  the  same  time  no 
architect  can  either  study  too  intently,  or  copy  too  closely,  the  methods 
and  processes  by  which  Nature  accomplishes  her  ends ;  and  the  most 
perfect  building  will  be  that  in  which  these  have  been  most  closely 
and  literally  followed. 

To  take  one  prominent  instance : — So  far  as  We  can  judge,  the 
human  body  is  the  most  perfect  of  Nature's  works ;  in  it  the  gi'ound- 
work  or  skeleton  is  never  seen,  and  though  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  bo 
anywhere  concealed,  it  is  only  displayed  at  the  joints  or  more  promi- 
nent points  of  support,  where  the  action  of  the  frame  would  be  other- 
wise unintelligible.  The  muscles  are  disposed  not  only  where  they 
are  most  useful,  but  so  as  to  form  groups  gracefully  romided  in  outline. 
The  softness  and  elegance  of  these  are  further  aided  by  the  deposition 
of  adipose  matter,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  skin  which  with 
its  beautiful  texture  conceals  the  more  utilitarian  construction  of  the 
internal  parts.  In  the  trunk  of  the  body  the  viscera  are  disposed  wholly 
without  symmetry  or  reference  to  beauty  of  any  sort — the  heart  on  one 
side,  the  liver  on  the  other,  and  the  other  parts  exactly  in  those 
positions  and  in  those  forms  by  which  they  may  most  directly  and 
easily  perform  the  essential  functions  for  which  they  are  designed. 
But  the  whole  is  concealed  in  a  perfectly  symmetrical  sheath  of  the 
most  exquisitely  beautiful  outline.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  a 
building  is  beautiful  and  perfect  exactly  in  the  ratio  in  which  the  same 
amount  of  concealment  and  the  same  amount  of  display  of  construction 
is  preserved,  where  the  same  symmetry  is  shown  as  between  the  right 
and  left  sides  of  the  human  body — the  same  difference  as  between  the 
legs  and  arms,  where  the  parts  are  applied  to  different  purposes,  and 
where  iho  same  amount  of  ornament  is  added,  to  adorn  without  inter- 
fering with  what  is  useful.  In  short,  there  is  no  principle  involved 
in  the  structure  of  man  which  may  not  bo  taken  as  the  most  absolute 
standard  of  excellence  in  architecture. 

It  is  in   Nature's  highest  works  that .  we  find  the  symmetry  of 
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proportion  most  prominent.  AVhen  we  deeoend  to  the  lower  types 
of  animals  we  lose  it  to  a  great  extent,  and  among  trees  and 
vegetables  generally  find  it  only  in  a  far  less  d^ree,  and  some- 
times miss  it  altogether.  In  the  mineral  kingdom  among  rocks 
and  stones  it  is  altogether  absent.  So  universal  is  this  principle  in 
Nature  that  we  may  safely  apply  it  to  our  criticism  on  art,  and  say 
that  a  building  is  perfect  as  a  whole  in  proportion  to  its  motived 
regularity,  and  departs  from  the  highest  type  in  the  ratio  in  which 
symmetrical  arrangement  is  neglected.  It  may,  however,  be  incorrect 
to  say  that  an  oak  tree  is  a  less  perfect  work  of  creation  than  a  human 
beifig,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  is  lower  in  the  scale  of  created  beings. 
So  it  may  be  said  that  a  picturesque  group  of  Gothic  buildings  may  be 
as  perfect  as  the  stately  regularity  of  an  Egyptian  or  classic  temple  ; 
but  if  it  is  so,  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  belongs  to  a  lower  and 
inferior  class  of  design. 

This  analogy,  however,  wo  may  leave  for  the  present.  The  one 
point  which  it  is  indispensable  to  insist  on  here  is,  that  man  can 
progress  or  tend  towards  success  only  by  following  the  principles  and 
copying,  so  far  as  he  can  understand  them,  the  processes  which  Nature 
employs  in  her  works  ;  but  ho  can  never  succeed  in  anything  by 
copying  forms  without  reference  to  principles.  If  we  could  find 
Nature  making  trees  like  stones,  or  animals  like  trees,  or  birds  like 
fishes,  or  fishes  like  mammalia,  or  using  any  parts  taken  from  one 
kingdom  for  purposes  belonging  to  another,  it  would  then  be  perfectly 
legitimate  for  us  to  use  man's  stature  as  the  modulus  for  a  Doric,  or 
woman's  as  that  of  an  Ionic  column — to  build  cathedrals  like  groves, 
and  make  windows  like  leaves,  or  to  estimate  their  beauty  by  their 
resemblance  to  such  objects ;  but  all  such  comparisons  proceed  on  an 
entire  mistake  of  what  imitation  of  Nature  really  means. 

It  is  the  merest  and  most  absolute  negation  of  reason  to  apply  to 
one  purpose  things  that  were  designed  for  another,  or  to  imitate  them 
when  they  have  no  appropriateness ;  but  it  is  our  highest  privilege  to 
understand  the  processes  of  Nature.  To  apply  these  to  our  own  wants 
and  purposes  is  the  noblest  use  of  human  intellect  and  the  perfection 
of  human  wisdom. 

So  instinctively,  but  so  literally,  has  this  correct  process  of  imitating 
Nature  been  followed  in  all  true  styles  of  architecture,  that  we  can 
always  reason  regarding  them  as  we  do  with  reference  to  natural 
objects.  Thus,  if  an  architect  finds  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe  a 
Doric  or  Corinthian  capital  with  a  few  traces  of  a  foundation,  ho  can, 
at  a  glance,  tell  the  age  of  the  temple  or  building  to  which  it  belonged. 
He  knows  who  the  people  wore  who  erected  it,  to  what  purpose  it  was 
dedicated,  and  proceeds  at  once  to  restore  its  ^wrticos,  and  without 
much  uncert'iinty  can  reproduce  the  whole  fabric.  Or  if  he  finds  a  few 
Gothic  bases  in  situ,  with  a  few  mouldings  or  frusta  of  columns,  by  the 
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same  process  he  traces  the  age,  the  size,  and  the  purposes  of  the  building 
before  him.  A  Cuvier  or  an  Owen  can  restore  the  form  and  predicate 
the  habits  of  an  extinct  animal  from  a  few  fragments  of  bone,  or  even 
from  a  print  of  a  foot.  In  the  same  manner  an  architect  may,  from  a 
few  fragments  of  a  building,  if  of  a  true  style  of  architecture,  restore 
the  whole  of  its  pristine  forms,  and  with  almost  the  same  amount  of 
certainty.  This  arises  wholly  because  the  architects  of  former  days  had 
correct  ideas  of  what  was  meant  by  imitation  of  Nature.  They  added 
nothing  to  their  buildings  which  was  not  essential ;  there  was  no  detail 
which  had  not  its  use,  and  no  ornament  which  was  not  an  elaboration 
or  heightening  of  some  essential  part,  and  hence  it  is  that  a  true  building 
is  as  like  to  a  work  of  Nature  as  any  production  of  man's  hands  can 
bo  to  the  creations  of  his  Maker. 


X  VI. — Association. 

There  is  one  property  inherent  in  the  productions  of  architectural 
art,  which,  while  it  frequently  lends  to  them  half  their  charm,  at  the 
same  time  tends  more  than  anything  else  to  warp  and  distort  our  critical 
judgments  regarding  them.  We  seldom  can  look  at  a  building  of  any 
age  without  associating  with  it  such  historical  memories  as  may  cling 
to  its  walls ;  and  our  predilections  for  any  peculiar  style  of  architecture 
are  more  often  due  to  educational  or  devotional  associations  than  to 
purely  artistic  judgments.  A  man  must  be  singularly  ignorant  or 
strangely  passionless  who  can  stand  among  the  fallen  columns  of  a 
Grecian  temple,  or  wander  through  the  corridors  of  a  Roman  amphi- 
theatre, or  the  aisles  of  a  ruined  Gothic  abbey,  and  not  feel  his  heart 
stirred  by  emotions  of  a  totally  different  class  from  those  suggested  by 
the  beauty  of  the  mouldings  or  the  artistic  arrangement  of  the  building 
he  is  contemplating. 

T'he  enthusiasm  which  burst  forth  in  the  15th  century  for  the 
classical  style  of  art,  and  then  proved  fatal  to  the  Gothic,  was  not  so 
much  an  architectural  as  a  literary  movement.  It  arose  from  the 
re-discovery — if  it  may  be  so  called — of  the  poems  of  Homer  and 
Virgil,  of  the  histories  of  Thucydides  and  Tacitus,  of  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  and  the  eloquence  of  Cicero.  It  was  a  vast  reaction  against 
the  darkness  and  literary  degradation  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  carried 
the  educated  classes  of  Europe  with  it  for  the  next  three  centuries. 
So  long  as  classical  literature  only  was  taught  in  our  schools,  and 
classical  models  followed  in  our  literature,  classical  architecture  could 
alone  be  tolerated  in  our  buildings,  and  this  generally  without  the 
least  reference  either  to  its  own  peculiar  beauties,  or  its  appropriateness 
for  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  applied. 

A  second  reaction  has  now  taken  place  against  this  state  of  afifairs. 
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I'ho  revival  of  the  riteB  and  oeremonios  of  the  mediaaval  Church,  our 
reverent  love  of  our  own  national  antiquities,  and  our  admiration  for 
the  rude  but  vigorous  manhood  of  the  Middle  Ages, — all  have  com- 
bined to  repress  the  classical  element  both  in  our  literature  and  our 
art,  and  to  exalt  in  their  place  Gothic  feelings  and  Gothic  art,  to  an 
extent  which  cannot  be  justified  on  any  grounds  of  reasonable 
criticism. 

I'nless  the  art-critic  can  free  himself  from  the  influence  of  these 
adventitious  associations,  his  judgments  lose  half  their  value ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  the  liistorian  of  art  they  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 
It  is  because  architecture  so  fully  and  so  clearly  expresses  the  feelings 
of  the  people  who  practised  it  that  it  becomes  fretjuently  a  better 
vehicle  of  history  than  the  written  page ;  and  it  is  these  very  asso- 
ciations that  give  life  and  meaning  to  blocks  of  stone  and  mounds  of 
brick,  and  bring  so  vividly  before  our  eyes  the  feelings  and  the 
aspirations  of  the  long- forgotten  past. 

The  importance  of  association  in  giving  value  to  the  objects  of 
architectural  art  can  hardly  be  overrated  either  by  the  student  or 
historian.  What  has  to  be  guarded  against  is  that  unreasoning  enthu- 
siasm which  mistakes  the  shadow  fur  the  reality,  and  would  force  us 
to  admire  a  rude  piece  of  clumsy  barbarism  erected  yesterday,  and  to 
which  no  history  consequently  attaches,  l)ecause  something  like  it  was 
done  in  some  long  past  age.  Its  reality,  its  antiquity,  and  its  weather^ 
stains  may  render  its  prototyi>e  extremely  interesting,  even  if  not 
l)eautiful ;  while  itsj  copy  is  only  an  antiquarian  toy,  as  ugly  as  it  is 
absurd. 

XVII.— Nkw  Style. 

There  is  still  one  other  point  of  view  from  which  it  is  necessary  to 
look  at  this  question  of  architectural  design  before  any  just  conclusion 
can  be  arrived  at  regarding  it.  It  is  in  fact  necessary  to  answer  two 
other  questions,  nearly  as  often  asked  as  those  proposed  at  the  beginning 
of  Section  III.  "  Can  any  one  invent  a  new  style  ?  " — "  Can  we  ever 
again  have  a  new  and  original  style  of  architecture  ?  "  Reasoning  from 
exi)erience  alone,  it  is  easy  to  answer  these  questions.  No  individual 
has,  so  far  as  we  know,  ever  invented  a  new  style  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  No  one  can  even  he  named  who  during  the  prevalence  of  a 
true  style  of  art  materially  advanced  its  progress,  or  by  his  individual 
exertion  did  much  to  help  it  forward  ;  and  we  may  safely  answer,  that 
as  this  has  never  happened  before,  it  is  hardly  proljable  that  it  wiU 
ever  occur  now. 

If  this  one  question  must  be  answered  in  the  negative,  the  other 
may  as  certainly  Ix)  answered  in  the  affirmative,  inasmuch  as  no  nation 
in  any  age  or  in  any  part  of  the  globe  has  failed  to  invent  for  itself  a 
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tnio  and  appiopriato  style  of  architecture  whenever  it  chose  to  set 
about  it  in  the  right  way,  and  there  certainly  can  be  no  great  difficulty 
in  our  doing  now  what  has  been  so  often  done  before,  if  we  only  set  to 
work  in  a  proper  spirit,  and  are  prepared  to  follow  the  same  process 
which  others  have  followed  to  obtain  this  result. 

What  that  process  is,  may  perhaps  be  best  explained  by  such  an 
example  as  that  of  ship-bnilding  before  alluded  to,  which,  though 
totally  distinct,  is  still  so  nearly  allied  to  architecture,  as  to  make  a 
comparison  between  the  two  easy  and  intelligible. 

Let  us,  for  instance,  take  a  series  of  ships,  beginning  with  those  in 
which  William  the  Conqueror  invaded  our  shores,  or  the  fleet  with  which 
Edward  III.  crossed  over  to  France.  Next  take  the  vessels  which  trans- 
ported Henry  VIII.  to  his  meeting  with  Francis  I.,  and  then  pass  on  to 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  Armada  and  the  sea  fights  of  Van  Tromp  and 
De  Kuyter,  and  on  to  the  times  of  William  III.,  and  then  through  the 
familiar  examples  till  we  come  to  such  ships  as  the  '  Wellington  *  and 
*  Marlborough '  of  yesterday,  and  the '  Warrior '  or  *  Minotaur '  of  to-day. 
In  all  this  long  list  of  examples  we  have  a  gradual,  steady,  forward 
progress  without  one  check  or  break.  Each  century  is  in  advance  of 
the  one  before  it,  and  the  result  is  as  near  perfection  as  we  can  well 
conceive. 

But  if  we  ask  who  effected  these  improvements,  or  who  invented  any 
part  of  the  last-named  wonderful  fabrics,  we  must  search  deep  indeed 
into  the  annals  of  the  navy  to  find  out.  But  no  one  has  inquired,  and 
no  one  cares  to  know,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  like  architecture 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  it  is  a  true  and  living  art,  and  the  improve- 
ments were  not  effected  by  individuals,  but  by  all  classes — owners, 
sailors,  shipwrights,  and  men  of  science,  all  working  together 
through  centuries,  each  lending  the  aid  of  his  experience  or  of  his 
reasoning. 

If  we  place  alongside  of  this  series  of  ships  a  list  of  churches  or 
cathedrals,  commencing  with  Charlemagne  and  ending  with  Charles  V., 
we  find  the  same  steady  and  assured  progress  obtained  by  the  same 
identical  means.  In  this  instance,  princes,  priests,  masons,  and  mathe- 
maticians, all  worked  steadily  together  for  the  whole  period,  striving 
to  obtain  a  well-defined  result. 

In  the  ship  the  most  suitable  materials  only  are  employed  in  every 
part,  and  neither  below  nor  aloft  is  there  one  single  timber  nor  spar 
nor  one  rope  which  is  superfluous.  Nor  in  the  cathedral  was  any 
material  ever  used  that  was  not  believed  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  its 
purpose ;  nor  any  form  of  construction  adopted  which  did  not  seem  the 
best  to  those  who  employed  it ;  nor  any  detail  added  which  did  not 
appear  necessary  for  the  purpose  it  was  designed  to  express ;  the  result 
being,  that  we  can  look  on  and  contemplate  both  with  the  same  un- 
mitigated satisfaction. 
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The  one  point  whoro  this  comparison  seems  to  halt  is,  that  ship- 
building never  became  a  purely  fine  art,  which  architecture  reaUy  is. 
The  difference  is  only  one  of  aim,  which  it  would  be  as  easy  to  apply 
to  the  one  art  as  it  has  been  to  the  other.  Had  architecture  never 
progressed  beyond  its  one  strictly  legitimate  object  of  house-building, 
it  never  would  have  been  more  near  a  fine  art  than  merchant  ship- 
building, and  palaces  would  only  have  been  magnified  dwelling-places. 
Castles  and  men-of-war  advanced  both  one  stage  further  towards  a  fine 
art.  Size  and  power  were  impressed  on  both,  and  in  this  respect  they 
stand  precisely  equal  to  one  another.  Here  ship- building  halted,  and 
has  not  progressed  beyond,  while  architecture  has  been  invested  with 
a  higher  aim.  In  all  ages  men  have  sought  to  erect  houses  more  dig- 
nified and  stately  than  those  designed  for  their  personal  use.  They 
attempted  the  erection  of  dwelling-places  for  their  Gods,  or  temples 
worthy  of  the  worship  of  Supreme  Beings ;  and  it  was  only  when  this 
strictly  useful  art  threw  aside  all  shadow  of  utilitarianism,  and 
launched  boldly  forth  in  search  of  the  beautiful  and  the  subUme,  that 
it  became  a  truly  fine  art,  and  took  the  elevated  position  which  it  now 
holds  above  all  other  useful  arts.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  supply 
the  same  motive  to  ship-building.  If  we  could  imagine  any  nation 
ever  to  construct  ships  of  God,  or  to  worship  on  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean,  ships  might  easily  be  made  such  objects  of  beauty  that  the 
cathedral  could  hardly  compete  with  them. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  in  architecture  or  in  ship-building  that  this 
process  is  essential,  for  the  progress  of  every  art  and  every  science 
that  is  worthy  of  the  name  is  owing  to  the  same  simple  process  of  the 
aggregation  of  experiences;  whether  we  look  to  metallurgy  or  me- 
chanics, cotton-spinning  or  coining,  their  perfection  is  due  to  the 
same  cause.  So  also  the  sciences — astronomy,  chemistry,  geology — are 
all  cultivated  by  the  same  means.  When  the  art  or  science  is  new, 
great  men  stand  forth  and  make  great  strides;  but  when  once  it 
reaches  maturity,  and  becomes  the  property  of  the  nation,  the  indi- 
vidual is  lost  in  the  mass,  and  a  thousand  inferior  brains  follow  out 
steadily  and  surely  the  path  which  the  one  great  intellect  has  pointed 
out,  but  which  no  single  mind,  however  great,  could  carry  to  its 
legitimate  conclusion. 

So  far  as  any  reason  or  experience  yet  known  can  be  applied  to 
this  subject,  it  seems  clear  that  no  art  or  science  ever  has  been  or  can 
be  now  advanced  by  going  backwards,  and  copying  earlier  forms,  or 
those  applicable  to  other  times  or  other  circumstances;  and  that 
progress  towards  perfection  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  united  efforts 
of  many  steadily  pursuing  a  well-defined  object.  Whenever  this  is 
done,  success  appears  to  1x3  inevitable,  or  at  all  events  every  age  is 
perfectly  satisfied  with  its  own  productions.  Where  forward  progress 
is  the  law,  it  is  certain  that  the  next  age  will  surpass  the  present ; 
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but  tho  living  cannot  conceive  anything  more  perfect  than  what  they 
are  doing,  or  they  would  apply  it.  Everything  in  any  true  art  is 
thoroughly  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  its  period,  and  instead  of  the 
dissatisfied  uncertainty  in  which  we  are  wandering  in  all  matters 
concerning  architecture,  we  should  be  exulting  in  our  own  productions, 
and  proud  in  leaving  to  our  posterity  the  progress  we  have  made, 
feeling  assured  that  we  have  paved  the  way  for  them  to  advance  to 
a  still  higher  standard  of  perfection. 

As  soon  as  the  public  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  rule,  and 
of  its  applicability  to  architecture,  a  new  style  must  be  the  inevitable 
icsult ;  and  if  our  civilisation  is  what  we  believe  it  to  be,  that  style 
will  not  only  be  perfectly  suited  to  all  our  wants  and  desires,  but  also 
more  beautiful  and  more  perfect  than  any  that  has  ever  existed  before. 


X  VI 1 L— PfiOSPECTS. 

If  we  turn  from  these  speculations  to  ask  what  prospect  there  is  of 
the  public  appreciating  correctly  this  view  of  the  matter,  or  setting 
earnestly  about  carrying  it  out,  the  answer  can  hardly  be  deemed 
satisfactory. 

The  clergy,  not  only  in  England  but  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Gothic  style  is  the  one  most 
suited  for  church-building  purposes;  and  this  has  now  become  so 
established  a  point  that  no  deviation  from  Gothic  models  is  tolerated. 
Any  architect  who  would  attempt  originality  in  plan,  or  introduce 
even  a  new  detail  or  moulding,  is  immediately  set  down  as  ignorant 
of  his  profession,  and  the  experiment  is  not  repeated.  Every  year  that 
we  continue  in  this  path,  and  that  our  knowledge  of  the  style  becomes 
greater,  the  heavier  will  our  chains  become,  and  anything  like  origi- 
nality or  progress  in  this  important  branch  of  architecture  more 
absolutely  impossible. 

The  study  of  the  classical  languages,  to  which  so  much  importance 
is  attached  in  our  public  schools,  and  in  our  own  and  most  foreign 
universities,  tended  at  one  time  in  another  way  to  draw  attention  from 
the  formation  of  a  true  style  of  architecture  by  fixing  it  exclusively  on 
Greek  and  Boman  models.  The  Eenaissance  in  the  15th  century,  as 
pointed  out  above,  arose  much  more  from  admiration  of  classic  literature 
than  from  any  feeling  for  the  remains  of  buildings  which  had  been 
neglected  for  centuries,  and  were  far  surpassed  by  those  which  suc- 
ceeded them.  The  same  feelings  perpetuated  by  early  association  are 
the  great  cause  of  the  hold  that  classic  art  still  has  on  the  educated 
classes  in  Europe. 

In  clubs  and  mixed  societies  the  style  usually  adopted  is  the 
Italian,  out  of  which  progress  may  come  if  common  sense  be  allowed 
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to  prevail  over  classical  precedents,  or  the  contrary  if  the  reactionary 
element  be  allowed  to  obtain  the  preference. 

Below  these  there  is  another  class  of  men  who  have  but  little  sym- 
pathy with  Greece  or  Kome,  and  still  less  with  medieeval  monasticism 
or  feudalism,  but  who  in  their  own  strong  sense  seem  inclined  to  take  a 
more  reasonable  view  of  the  matter,  and  these  men  are  now  erecting 
at  Manchester  and  in  other  cities  of  the  North  a  series  of  warehouses 
and  other  buildings  designed  wholly  with  reference  to  their  uses,  and 
ornamented  only  in  their  construction,  and  which  consequently  are — 
as  far  as  their  utilitarian  purposes  will  allow — as  satisfactory  as  any- 
thing of  former  days.  Eastward  of  Temple  Bar  there  are  many  build- 
ings arising  on  the  same  system,  and  with  a  little  moi*e  experience 
they  promise  to  be  as  satisfactory  as  those  in  the  North. 

In  civil  engineering,  the  lowest  and  most  prosaic  branch  of  archi- 
tectural art,  our  progress  has  l>ecn  brilliant  and  rapid.  Of  this  no 
better  example  can  be  given  than  the  four  great  bridges  erected  over 
the  Thames.  The  old  bridges  of  Westminster  and  Blackfriars,  and 
those  of  Waterloo  and  London,  were  erected  at  nearly  equal  intervals 
during  one  century,  and  the  steady  progress  which  they  exhibit  is 
greater  than  that  c»f  almost  any  similar  branch  of  art  during  any  equal 
period  of  time. 

In  this  department  our  progress  is  so  undeniable  that  we  saw  old 
London  Bridge  removed  without  regret,  though  it  was  a  work  of  the 
same  age  and  of  the  same  men  who  built  all  our  greatest  and  best 
cathedrals,  and  in  its  own  line  was  quite  as  perfect  and  as  Ixjiuitiful 
as  they.  But  it  had  outlived  its  age,  and  we  knew  we  could  replace 
it  by  a  better — so  its  destruction  was  inevitable  ;  and  if  we  had  made 
the  same  progress  in  the  liigher  that  we  have  in  the  lower  l)ranche8 
of  the  building  art,  we  should  see  a  Gothic  cathedral  pulled  down  with 
the  same  indifference,  content  to  know  that  we  could  easily  replace  it 
by  one  far  nol)ler  and  more  worthy  of  our  age  and  intelligence.  No 
architect  during  the  Middle  Ages  ever  hesitated  to  pull  down  any  part 
of  a  cathedral  that  was  old  and  going  to  decay,  and  to  replace  it  with 
something  in  the  style  of  the  day,  however  incongruous  that  might  ho  ; 
and  if  we  were  progressing  as  they  were,  we  should  have  as  little 
compunction  in  following  the  same  course. 

In  the  confusion  of  ideas  and  of  styles  which  now  prevails,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  Ix)  able  to  contemplate,  in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Syden- 
ham, at  least  one  great  building  carried  out  wholly  on  the  principles 
of  Gothic  or  of  any  true  style  of  art.  No  material  is  used  in  it  which 
is  not  the  best  for  its  purpose,  no  constructive  expedient  employed 
which  was  not  absolutely  essential,  and  it  depends  wholly  for  its  effect 
on  the  arrangement  of  its  parts  and  the  display  of  its  construction.  So 
essentially  is  its  principle  the  same  which,  as  we  have  seen,  animated 
Gothic  architecture,  that  we  hardly  know  even  now  how  much  of  the 
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design  belongs  to  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  how  much  to  the  contractors,  or 
how  much  to  the  subordinate  officers  employed  by  the  Company.  Here, 
as  in  a  cathedral,  every  man  was  set  to  work  in  that  department  which 
it  was  supposed  he  was  best  qualified  to  superintend.  There  was  room 
for  every  art  and  for  every  intellect,  and  clashing  and  interference 
were  impossible.  This,  however,  was  only  the  second  of  the  series. 
The  third  was  entrusted  to  an  Engineer  officer,  who  had  no  architectural 
education,  and  who  had  never  thought  twice  on  the  subject  before  he 
was  set  to  carry  out  his  very  inchoate  design  for  the  18G2  Exhibition. 
Ho  failed  of  course,  for  architecture  is  not  a  Phonetic  art  depending  on 
inspiration,  but  a  tcchnic  art  based  on  experience.  As  re-erected  on 
Muswell  Hill  the  building  was  immensely  improved,  and  far  superior 
to  its  predecessor,  but  was  burnt  down  before  the  public  had  time  to 
realise  its  form.  As  being  rebuilt,  it  probably  will  be  still  one  step 
further  in  advance,  and  if  the  series  were  carried  to  a  hundred,  with 
more  leisure  and  a  higher  aim,  we  might  perhaps  learn  to  despise 
many  things  we  now  so  servilely  copy,  and  might  create  a  style  sur- 
passing anything  that  ever  went  before.  We  have  certainly  more 
wealth,  more  constructive  skill,  and  more  knowledge  than  our  fore- 
fathers ;  and,  living  in  the  same  climate  and  being  of  the  same  race, 
there  seems  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  our  doing  at  least  as  much 
if  not  more  than  they  accomplished. 

Art,  however,  will  not  be  regenerated  by  buildings  so  ephemeral 
as  Crystal  Palaces  or  so  prosaic  as  Manchester  warehouses,  nor  by 
anything  so  essentially  utilitarian  as  the  works  of  our  engineers.  The 
one  hope  is  that  having  commenced  at  the  bottom,  the  true  system 
may  extend  upwards,  and  come  at  last  to  be  applied  to  our  palaces  and 
even  to  churches,  and  that  the  whole  nation  may  lend  its  aid  to  work 
out  the  great  problem.  So  long,  however,  as  ecclesiastical  architecture 
is  no  longer  practised  as  a  progressive  art,  but  remains  in  the  hands 
of  the  archaeologist,  the  onward  path  is  obstructed.  In  all  ages  it  was 
Temple  or  Church  building — it  was  the  desire  to  erect  a  dwelling 
worthy  of  the  Deity,  or  a  place  appropriate  to  high  and  solemn 
worship,  that  filled  architects  with  that  high  aim  that  enabled  them 
to  elevate  their  art  so  high  in  the  scale  above  its  sister  Technic  art?. 
Till  Church  building  is  again  taken  from  those  who  only  copy,  and 
put  into  the  hands  of  those  who  think,  it  will  be  difficult  to  furnish 
the  profession  with  aspirations  high  enough  to  enable  them  to  restore 
their  art  to  its  pristine  lofty  position.  The  prospect  of  this  being  done 
seems  distant,  but  whenever  this  and  the  general  significance  of  the 
problem  is  rightly  appreciated  by  the  public,  the  result  seems  inevit- 
able ;  and  with  the  means  of  diffusing  knowledge  which  we  now 
possess,  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  fancy  that  the  dawn  is  at 
hand,  and  that  after  our  long  wanderings  in  the  dark,  daylight  may 
again  enlighten  our  path  and   gladden  our  hearts  with  the  vision 
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of  brighter  and  better  things  in  art  than  a  false  system  has  hitherto 
enabled  us  to  attain. 

These  remarks  might  easily  be  extended  to  any  desired  length,  and 
in  fact  this  part  of  the  work  ought  to  be  enlarged  till  it  equaUed  the 
narrative  {)art,  if  it  had  any  pretension  to  be  a  complete  treatise  on 
the  Art  of  Architecture.  In  that  case,  the  static  or  descriptive  part  of  a 
treatise  on  any  art  is  equally  important  with  the  dynamic  or  narrative 
part.  In  most  instances  more  so ;  but  in  this  respect  architecture  is 
exceptional,  and  the  narrative  form  is  by  far  the  more  important  of  the 
two  divisions  into  which  the  subject  naturally  divides  itself. 

If,  for  instance,  any  one  were  writing  a  treatise  on  Naval  Archi- 
tecture, it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  would  not  allude  to  any 
vessel  not  afloat  at  the  time  of  his  writing.  If  he  mentioned  the 
triremes  of  the  Komans  or  the  galleys  of  the  Venetians,  it  would  be  in  an 
introductory  chapter  intended  for  the  amusement,  not  the  instruction, 
of  his  readers.  In  like  manner,  if  an  engineer  undertakes  to  write  on 
the  art  of  bridge-building,  harbour-making,  or  on  roads  or  canals,  he 
is  only  careful  to  cite  the  best  existing  examples  in  use,  and  would  he 
considered  pedantic  if  he  wasted  his  time,  or  that  of  his  readers,  in 
recounting  what  was  done  in  these  departments  by  the  Romans  or  the 
Chinese.  If  the  fine  art  architecture  was  with  us  as  well  up  to  the 
mark  of  tlie  intelligence  of  the  day  as  these  more  utilitarian  branches 
of  the  profession,  the  same  course  would  be  the  proper  one  to  pursue 
in  writing  with  regard  to  it  Unfortunately,  however,  we  have  no 
architecture  of  our  own,  and  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  various 
styles  in  practice  either  intelligible  or  interesting,  except  by  tracing 
them  back  to  their  origin,  and  explaining  the  steps  by  which  they 
readied  perfection. 

If  architecture  was  practised  by  us  on  the  same  principles  that 
guided  eitlior  the  Classic  or  Gothic  architects  in  their  designs,  a 
static  treatise  on  it  would  not  only  be  the  most  instructive  but  the 
most  pleasing  form  of  teaching  its  elements.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  system  of  coppng  which  is  now  the  Imsis  of  all  designs,  this  is  no 
longer  the  case,  and  the  consequently  abnormal  position  of  the  art 
rendei*s  the  study  of  its  principles  almost  impossible,  and  memory 
must  supply  the  place  of  pure  reason  for  their  elucidation,  thus  giving 
to  the  narrative  branch  of  the  subject  a  somewhat  exaggerated  import- 
ance, even  when  looked  at  from  a  merely  technic  point  of  view. 

Besides  this,  however,  the  narrative  form  as  applied  to  Architecture 
has  advantages  of  its  own  greater  than  those  of  any  other  art  of  the 
same  class,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  great  stone  book  in  which  most  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth  have  recorded  their  annals,  and  written  their 
thoughts,  and  even  expressed  their  feelings  in  clearer  and  truer 
language  than  by  any  other  form  of  utterance.     The  pyramids  and 
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temples  of  Egypt  are  a  truer  expression  of  the  feelings  and  aspirations 
of  their  builders  than  we  can  obtain  from  any  other  source.  The 
Parthenon  at  Athens  brings  the  age  of  Pericles  more  clearly  before  our 
eyes  in  all  its  perfection  of  art  than  any  written  page.  The  Flavian 
Amphitheatre  and  the  Baths  of  Carracalla  enable  us  to  realise  imperial 
Kome  more  vividly  than  even  the  glowing  pages  of  Tacitus.  Our 
Mediaeval  cathedrals  are  a  living  record  of  the  faith  and  feelings  of 
peoples,  who  have  left,  besides  these,  but  few  materials  by  which  one 
could  judge  of  their  aspirations  or  of  their  civilisation ;  while,  if  we  wish 
to  know  in  what  India  differed  from  Europe  in  those  ages,  and  in  what 
respect  she  still  resembled  it,  it  is  to  her  cptemporary  temples  that  we 
must  turn,  and  they  tell  us  in  a  language  not  to  be  mistaken  wherein 
lay  the  differences,  and  still  how  nearly  like  the  civilisations  at  one 
time  were.  All  this,  and  infinitely  more,  we  may  learn  from  a  record, 
which,  though  often  ruined  and  nearly  obliterated,  UQver  deceives. 
Where  it  first  was  placed,  there  it  still  remains  to  tell  to  future  gene- 
rations what  at  that  spot,  at  some  previous  time,  men  thought  and  felt ; 
what  their  state  of  civilisation  enabled  them  to  accomplish,  and  to 
what  stage  they  had  attained  in  their  conception  of  a  God. 

Besides,  however,  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  in  an  artistic  point 
of  view  from  treating  architecture  in  a  narrative  rather  than  in  a  static 
form,  there  is,  as  pointed  out  above,  still  another,  which,  though  of 
minor  importance,  still  adds  immensely  to  the  interest  of  the  subject. 
It  is  that,  when  so  treated,  the  art  affords  one  of  the  clearest  and  most 
certain  tests  known  of  the  ethnographic  relations  of  people  one  to 
another.  It  may,  therefore,  be  as  well  before  proceeding  further  to 
explain  as  briefly  as  is  consistent  with  intelligibility  what  is  meant 
by  Architectural  Ethnography. 
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PART    II. 

I.— ETHNOGRAPHY  AS  APPLIED  TO  ARCHITECTURAL  ART. 

Ethnology,  though  one  of  the  youngest,  is  perhaps  neither  the  least 
beautiful  nor  the  last  attractive  of  that  fair  sisterhood  of  sciences, 
whose  birth  has  rewarded  the  patient  industry  and  inflexible  love  of 
truth  which  characterises  the  pliilosophy  of  the  present  day.  It  takes 
up  the  history  of  the  world  at  the  point  where  it  is  left  by  its  elder 
sister  Geology,  and,  following  the  same  line  of  argument,  strives  to 
reduce  to  the  same  scientific  mode  of  expression  the  apparent  chaos  of 
facts  which  have  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  inexplicable  by  the 
general  observer. 

It  is  only  within  the  limits  of  the  present  century  that  Geology 
was  rescued  from  the  dreams  of  cataclysms  and  convulsions  which 
formed  the  staple  of  the  science  in  the  last  century ;  and  that  step  by 
step,  by  slow  degrees,  rocks  have  been  classified  and  phenomena 
explained.  All  that  picturesque  wildness  with  which  the  materials 
seemed  at  first  sight  to  be  distributed  over  the  world's  surface  has  been 
reduced  to  order,  and  they  now  lie  arranged  as  clearly  and  as  certainly 
in  the  mind  of  a  geologist,  as  if  I  hey  had  been  squared  by  the  tool  of 
a  mason  and  placed  in  order  by  the  hand  of  a  mechanic.  So  it  is  with 
Ethnology.  Race  has  succeeded  race  ; — all  have  been  disturbed,  some 
obliterated — many  contorted  —  and  sometimes  the  older,  apparently, 
superimposed  upon  the  newer.  All  at  first  sight  is  chaos  and  confusion, 
and  it  seems  almost  hopeless  to  attempt  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of 
the  long-forgotten  past.  It  is  true  nevertheless,  in  Ethnology,  as  in  the 
sister  science,  that  no  change  on  the  world's  surface  has  taken  place 
without  leaving  its  mark.  A  race  may  l)e  obliterated,  or  only  crop  up 
at  the  edge  of  some  great  basin  of  population  ;  but  it  has  left  its  traces, 
either  as  fossil  remains  in  the  shape  of  buildings  or  works,  or  as  im- 
pressions on  language  or  on  the  arts  of  those  who  supplanted  the 
perishing  race.  When  these  are  read,—  when  all  the  phenomena  are 
gathered  together  and  classified,  we  find  the  same  perfection  of  Order, 
the  same  beautiful  simplicity  of  law  pervading  the  same  complex 
variety  of  results,  which  characterise  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  the  highest  reward  of  intellectual  exertion. 

Language  has  hitherto  been  the  great  implement  of  analysis  which 
has  been  employed  to  elucidate  the  affiliation  of  races ;  and  the  present 
state  of  the  science  may  l)e  said  to  be  almost  entirely  due  to  the  acumen 
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and  industry  of  learned  linguists.  Physiology  has  lent  her  aid ;  but 
the  objects  offered  for  her  examination  are  so  few,  especially  in  remote 
ages,  and  the  individual  differences  are  so  small,  as  compared  with  the 
general  resemblance,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  that  science,  its 
aid  has  not  been  of  the  importance  which  it  may  fairly  be  expected 
hereafter  to  assume.  In  both  sciences  History  plays  an  important 
part :  in  Geology,  by  furnishing  analogies  without  which  it  would  be 
hardly  possible  to  interpret  the  facts ;  in  Ethnology,  by  pointing  out 
the  direction  in  which  inquiries  should  be  made,  and  by  guiding  and 
controlling  the  conclusions  which  may  have  been  arrived  at.  With 
the  assistance  of  these  sciences.  Ethnologists  have  accomplished  a  great 
deal,  and  may  do  more ;  but  Ethnology,  based  merely  on  Language^  and 
Physiology,  is  like  Geology  based  only  on  Mineralogy  and  Chemistry. 
Without  Palaeontology,  that  science  would  never  have  assumed  the 
importance  or  reached  the  perfection  to  which  it  has  now  attained ;  and 
Ethnology  will  never  take  the  place  which  it  is  really  entitled  to,  till 
its  results  are  checked,  and  its  conclusions  elucidated,  by  the  science  of 
Archaeology. 

Without  the  aid  and  vivifying  influence  derived  from  the  study  of 
fossil  remains.  Geology  would  lose  half  its  value  and  more  than  half 
its  interest.  It  may  be  interesting  to  the  man  of  science  to  know  what 
rock  is  superimposed  upon  another,  and  how  and  in  what  relative* 
periods  these  changes  occurred ;  but  it  is  far  more  interesting  to  watch 
the  dawn  of  life  on  this  globe,  and  to  trace  its  development  into  the 
present  teeming  stage  of  existence.  So  it  will  be  when,  with  the  aid  of 
Archaeology,  Ethnologists  are  able  to  identify  the  various  strata  in 
which  mankind  have  been  distributed ;  to  fix  identities  of  race  from 
similarities  of  Art;  and  to  read  the  history  of  the  past  from  the 
unconscious  testimony  of  material  remains.  When  properly  studied 
and  understood,  there  is  no  language  so  clear,  or  whoso  testimony  is  so 
undoubted,  as  that  of  those  petrified  thoughts  and  feelings  which  men 
have  left  engraved  on  the  walls  of  their  temples,  or  buried  with  them 
in  the  chambers  of  their  tombs.  Unconsciously  expressed,  but  im- 
perishably  written,  they  are  there  to  this  hour.  Any  one  who  likes  may 
read,  and  no  one  who  can  translate  them  can  for  one  moment  doubt 
but  that  they  are  the  best,  and  frequently  the  only,  records  that 
remain  of  bygone  races. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  why  ethnographers  have  not  hitherto 
considered  Archaeology  of  that  importance  to  their  researches  to  which 


*  Max  Muller,  who  is  the  faxnle  prin- 
cepa  of  the  linguistic  school  in  this  coun- 
try— in  an  inaugural  lecture  which  he 
deliYered  when,  it  was  understood,  he  was 
appointed  to  a  cl.air  in  the  Stmsburg 
University — guve  up  all  tLat  has  hitherto 


been  contended  for  by  his  followers.  He 
admitted  that  language,  though  an  in- 
valuable aid,  did  not  suffice  for  tlie  pur- 
poses of  the  investigation,  and  that  tho 
results  obtained  by  its  means  were  not 
always  to  be  de|K?ndcd  upon. 
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it  is  undoubtedly  entitled.  We  live  in  an  age  when  all  Art  is  a  ohaos 
of  copying  and  confusion ;  we  are  daily  masquerading  in  the  costume  of 
every  nation  of  the  earth,  ancient  and  modem,  and  are  unable  to  realise 
that  these  dresses  in  which  we  deck  ourselves  were  once  reaHties. 
Because  Architecture,  since  the  Eeformation  in  the  sixteenth  oentory, 
has  in  Europe  been  a  mere  hortus  siccus  of  dried  specimens  of  the  art  of 
all  countries  and  of  all  ages,  we  cannot  feel  that,  before  that  time.  Art 
was  earnest  and  progressive ;  and  that  men  then  did  what  they  felt  to 
be  best  and  most  appropriate,  by  the  same  processes  by  which  Nature 
works.  We  do  not  therefore  perceive  that,  though  in  an  infinitely 
lower  grade,  we  may  reason  of  the  works  of  man  before  a  given  date, 
with  the  same  certainty  with  which  we  can  reason  of  those  of  Nature. 
When  this  great  fact  is  once  recognised — and  it  is  indisputable  — 
Archaeology  and  Palaeontology  take  their  places  side  by  side,  as  the 
guiding  and  vivifying  elements  in  the  sister  sciences  of  Ethnology  and 
Geology ;  and  give  to  each  of  these  a  value  they  could  never  otherwise 
attain. 

As  may  well  be  expected,  however,  when  Archaeology  is  employed 
to  aid  in  these  researches,  results  are  frequently  arrived  at,  which  at 
first  sight  are  discrepant  from  those  to  which  the  study  of  language 
alone  has  liitherto  led  scientific  men.  But  this  is  no  proof  either  of  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  or  of  the  value  or 
worthlessness  of  tlie  processes  employed.  Both  are  essential  to  the 
<][uestion  of  knowledge,  and  it  is  by  a  skilful  balancing  of  both  classes 
of  evidence  that  truth  is  ultimately  arrived  at. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  attempt  in  an  introduction  like  the 
present  anything  approaching  to  a  complete  investigation  of  this 
subject.  Nor  is  it  necessary.  The  various  ethnographic  relations  of 
one  style  to  another  ^vill  be  pointed  out  as  they  arise  in  the  course  of 
the  narrative,  and  their  influence  traced  to  such  an  extent  as  may  bo 
necessary  to  render  them  intelligible.  But  for  the  same  reasons  which 
made  it  expedient  to  try,  in  the  preceding  pages,  to  define  the  meaning 
of  the  term  architecture  and  to  point  out  its  position  and  limits,  it  is 
believed  that  it  will  add  to  the  clearness  of  what  follows  if  the  typical 
characteristics  of  the  principal  races  *  of  mankind  with  whom  the  narra- 
tive deals,  are  first  defined  as  clearly,  though  as  succinctly  as  possible. 

As  the  object  of  introducing  the  subject  here  is  not  to  write  an 


^  The  term  *^  Persistent  Varieties '  has  i  questions  between  the  monogenists  and 
recently  been  introduced,  instead  of  '  polygeuists,  and  leaves  undecided  all  the 
"  race,"  in  ethnological  nomenclature,  questions  how  the  varLitions  of  mankind 
and,  if  scientific  accuracy  is  aimed  at,  is  arose.  But  it  sounds  pedantic ;  and 
no  doubt  an  improvement.  It  is  an  ad-  |  **race*'  may  be  imdorstood  aa  meaning 
vantage  to  have  a  term  which  does  not  the  same  thing, 
even  iu  appearance  prejudge  any  of  the  I 
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essay  on  Ethnology,  but  to  render  the  history  of  Architecture  interest- 
ing and  intelligible,  it  may  be  expedient  to  avoid  all  speculation  as  to 
the  origin  of  mankind,  or  the  mode  in  which  the  various  races  diverged 
from  one  another  and  became  so  markedly  distinct.  Stretch  the  history 
of  Architecture  as  we  will,  we  cannot  get  beyond  the  epoch  of  the 
Pyramid  builders  (3500  B.C.),  and  when  these  were  erected  the  various 
races  of  mankind  had  acquired  those  distinctive  characteristics  which 
mark  them  now.  Not  long  aften^'ards,  when  the  tombs  at  Beni 
Hassan  were  painted  (2500  B.C.),  these  distinctions  were  so  marked 
and  so  well  understood,  that  these  pictures  might  serve  for  the  illus- 
tration of  a  book  on  Ethnography  at  the  present  day.  Nor  will  it  be 
necessary  in  this  preliminary  sketch  to  attempt  more  than  to  point 
out  the  typical  features  of  the  four  great  building  races  of  mankind. 
The  Turanian,  the  Semitic,  the  Celtic,  and  the  Aryan.  Even  with 
regard  to  these,  all  that  will  be  necessary  will  be  to  point  out  the 
typical  characteristics  without  even  attempting  too  define  too  accu- 
rately their  boundaries,  and  leaving  the  minuter  gradations  to  be 
developed  in  the  sequel. 

The  one  great  fact  which  it  is  essential  to  insist  on  here  is,  that  if 
we  do  not  take  into  account  its  connexion  with  Ethnography,  the  His- 
tory of  Architecture  is  a  mere  dry,  hard  recapitulation  of  uninteresting 
facts  and  terms ;  but  when  its  relation  to  the  world's  history  is  under- 
stood,— when  we  read  in  their  buildings  the  feelings  and  aspirations  of 
the  people  who  erected  them,  and  above  all  through  their  arts  we  can 
trace  their  relationship  to,  and  their  descent  from  one  another,  the 
study  becomes  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
useful  which  can  be  presented  to  an  inquiring  mind. 

II.— TURANIAN. 

The  result  of  recent  researches  has  enabled  the  ethnographer  to 
divide  and  arrange  prehistoric  man  into  three  great  groups  or  periods, 
which  in  Europe  at  least  seem  to  have  succeeded  to  one  another ; 
though  at  what  time  has  not  yet  been  determined  even  approximately ; 
nor  is  it  known  how  long  any  of  the  three  subsisted  before  it  was 
superseded  by  the  next,  nor  how  far  the  one  overlapped  the  other,  or 
indeed,  whether,  as  was  almost  certainly  the  case,  at  some  time  all 
three  may  not  have  subsisted  together. 

The  first  is  called  the  Stone  age,  from  the  rude  race  who  then 
peopled  Europe  having  no  knowledge  of  the  use  of  metals.  All  the 
cutting  parts  of  their  implements  were  formed  of  flint  or  other  hard 
stones,  probably  fitted  with  wooden  or  bone  handles,  and  used  as  tools 
of  these  materials. 

These  were  succeeded  by  a  people  having  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
copper  and  tin,  with  the  possession  of  gold,  and  perhaps  silver.   Their 
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princiiml  \veaiK)n8  and  tools  were  formed  of  a  compound  of  the  two 
tirst-iiaiued  metals ;  and  their  age  has  consequently  been  called  the  age 
of  Bronze. 

Both  these  were  superseded,  perhaps  in  historic  times,  by  a  people 
having  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  use  of  Iron.  Henoo  their 
epoch  came  to  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  that  metal. 

There  seems  no  doubt  but  that  the  people  of  the  Stone  age  were 
generally,  if  not  exclusively,  of  that  great  family  which  we  now  know 
as  the  Turanian. 

The  race  who  introduced  bronze  seem  to  have  been  the  ancestors  of 
the  Celtic  races  who  afterwards  peopled  so  large  a  portion  of  Europe. 

The  Aryans  were  those  who  introduced  the  use  of  iron,  and  with  it 
dominated  over  and  expelled  the  older  races. 

If  any  prehistoric  traces  of  the  Semitic  races  are  to  be  found,  they 
must  be  looked  for  in  Western  Asia  or  in  Africa :  they  certainly  had 
no  settlements  in  Europe. 

Further  researches  may  perhaps  at  some  future  time  enable  us  to 
fix  approximative  dates  to  these  various  migrations.  At  present  we 
know  that  men  using  flint  implements  lived  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Garonne  and  Dordogne  when  the  climate  of  the  south  of  France  was 
as  cold  as  that  of  Lapland,  or  perhaps  Greenland  ;  when  the  reindeer 
was  their  principal  domestic  animal,  and  the  larger  animals  of  the 
country  belonged  to  species  many  of  which  had  ceased  to  inhabit 
those  regions  before  the  dawn  of  history.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
assert  with  certainty  that  the  climate  of  Egypt  has  not  varied  since 
the  ago  of  the  Pyramid  builders ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  history 
of  either  Greece  or  Italy  that  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  any 
remarkable  alteration  in  the  climate  of  these  countries  has  taken  place 
in  historic  times. 

These  questions,  however,  hardly  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  work.  The  men  of  the  Stone  age  have  left  nothing  which  can 
be  styled  architecture,  unless  we  include  in  that  term  the  rude  tumuli 
of  earth  with  which  they  covered  the  remains  of  their  dead.  It  is 
also  extremely  uncertain  if  wo  can  identify  any  building  of  stone  as 
belonging  certainly  to  the  ago  of  Bronze.  All  the  rude  cromlechs, 
dolmens,  menhirs,  &c.,  which  usher  in  the  early  dawn  of  civilisation 
in  Europe,  belong  it  is  true  to  the  earlier  races,  but  seem  to  have  been 
erected  by  them  at  a  time  when  the  Arj^an  races  had  taught  them  the 
use  of  iron,  and  they  had  learnt  to  appreciate  the  value  of  stone  as  a 
monumental  record.  This,  however,  was  at  a  period  long  subsequent  to 
the  use  of  iron  in  Egypt  and  the  East,  and  long  after  architecture  had 
attained  maturity  ;  and  its  history  iKJcame  easily  and  distinctly  legible 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.^ 

*  Tlio  wholo  of  ihiB  Bubjocthas  boeu  care-  I  titlod  '  Rude  Stone  Monuments,*  published 
fully  gone  into  by  the  Author  in  a  work  en- 1  in  1872,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
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'J  he  great  feature  in  the  history  of  the  Turanian  races  is  that  they 
were  the  first  to  people  the  whole  world  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
original  cradle  of  mankind.  Like  the  primitive  unstratified  rocks  of 
geologists,  they  form  the  substructure  of  the  whole  world,  frequently 
rising  into  the  highest  and  most  prominent  peaks,  sometimes  over- 
ilowing  whole  districts  and  occupying  a  vast  portion  of  the  world^s 
surface ;— everywhere  underlying  all  the  others,  and  affording  their 
disintegrated  materials  to  form  the  more  recent  strata  that  now  overlie 
and  frequently  obliterate  them, — in  appearance  at  least. 

In  the  old  world  the  typical  Turanians  were  the  Egyptians ;  in 
the  modem  the  Chinese  and  Japanese ;  and  to  these  we  are  perhaps 
justified  in  adding  the  Mexicans.  If  this  last  adscription  stands  good, 
we  have  at  three  nearly  equidistant  points  (120  degrees  apart)  on  the 
earth's  surface,  and  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the  three  great  culmi- 
nating points  of  this  form  of  civilisation.  The  outlying  strata  in  Asia 
are  the  Tamuls,  who  now  occupy  the  whole  of  the  south  of  India,  and 
all  the  races  now  existing  in  the  countries  between  India  and  China. 
The  Turanians  existed  in  the  Valley  of  the  Euphrates  before  the 
Semitic  or  Aryan  races  came  there.  The  Tunguses  in  the  north  are 
Turanians,  and  so  are  the  Mongols,  the  Turks,  and  all  those  tribes 
generally  described  as  Tartars. 

In  Europe  the  oldest  people  of  this  family  we  are  acquainted  with 
are  the  Pelasgi  and  Etruscans,  but  the  race  also  crops  up  in  the 
Magyars,  the  Finns,  the  Lapps,  and  in  odd  broken  fragments  here 
and  there,  but  everywhere  overpowered  by  the  more  civilised  Aryans, 
who  succeeded  and  have  driven  them  into  the  remotest  comers  of  the 
continent. 

In  Africa  they  have  been  almost  as  completely  overpowered  by  the 
Semitic  race,  and  in  America  are  now  being  everywhere  as  entirely 
overwhelmed  as  they  were  in  Europe  by  the  Aryan  races,  and  in  all 
probability  must  eventually  disappear  altogether. 

Even  if  the  linguist  should  hesitate  to  affirm  that  all  their  lan- 
guages can  be  traced  to  a  common  root,  or  present  sufficient  affinities 
for  a  classification,  the  general  features  of  the  races  enumerated 
above  are  so  alike  the  one  to  the  other,  that,  for  all  real  ethnographic 
purposes,  they  may  certainly  be  considered  as  belonging  to  one  great 
group.  Whether  nearly  obliterated,  as  they  are  in  most  parts  of 
Europe,  or  whether  they  still  retain  their  nationality,  as  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  Asia,  they  always  appear  as  the  earliest  of  races, 
and  everywhere  present  peculiarities  of  feeling  and  civilisation  easily 
recognised,  and  which  distinguish  them  from  all  the  other  races  of 
mankind. 

if  they  do  not  all  speak  cognate  languages,  or  if  we  cannot  now 
taace  their  linguistic  affinities,  we  must  not  too  readily  assume  that 
therefore  they  are  distinct  the  one  from  the  other.     It  must  bo  more 
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philosophical  to  believe,  what  probably  is  the  case,  that  the  one  in- 
strument of  analysis  we  have  hitherto  nsed  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  and  we  ought  consequently  to  welcome  every  other  proceBS 
which  will  throw  further  light  on  the  subject. 

Religion  of  the  Turanians. 

It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  assert  that  no  Turanian  race  ever 
rose  to  the  idea  of  a  God  external  to  the  world.  All  their  gods  were 
men  who  had  lived  with  them  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  the  old 
world  they  wore  kings, — men  who  had  acquired  fame  from  the  extent 
of  their  power,  or  greatness  from  their  wisdom.  The  Buddhist  reform 
taught  the  Turanian  races  that  virtue,  not  power,  was  true  greatness, 
and  that  the  humblest  as  well  as  the  highest  might  attain  beatitude 
through  the  practice  of  piety. 

All  the  Turanians  have  a  distinct  idea  of  rewards  and  punishments 
after  death,  and  generally  also  of  a  preparatory  purgatory  by  trans- 
migration through  the  Ixxiies  of  animals,  clean  or  unclean  according  to 
the  actions  of  the  defunct  spirit,  but  always  ending  in  another  world. 
\Vith  some  races  transmigration  becomes  nearly  all  in  all ;  in  others  it 
is  nearly  evanescent,  and  Heaven  and  Hell  take  its  place ;  but  the  two 
are  essentially  doctrines  of  this  race. 

From  the  fact  of  their  gods  having  been  only  ordinary  mortals,  and 
all  men  being  able  to  aspire  to  the  godhead,  their  form  of  worship  was 
essentially  anthropic  and  ancestral ;  their  temples  were  palaces,  where 
the  gods  sat  on  thrones  and  received  petitions  and  dispensed  justice  as 
in  life,  and  where  men  paid  that  homage  to  the  image  of  the  dead 
which  they  would  have  paid  to  the  living  king.  They  were  in  fact 
the  idolaters,  par  excellence.  Their  tombs  were  even  more  sacred  than 
their  temples,  and  their  reverence  was  more  frequently  directed  to  the 
remains  of  their  ancestors  than  to  the  images  of  their  gods.  Henoe 
arose  that  reverence  for  relics  which  formed  so  marked  a  feature  in 
their  ritual  in  all  ages,  and  which  still  prevails  among  many  races 
almost  in  the  direct  ratio  in  which  Turanian  blood  can  be  traced  in 
their  veins. 

Unable  to  rise  above  humanity  in  their  conceptions  of  the  deity, 
they  worshipped  all  material  things.  Trees  with  them  in  all  times 
were  objects  of  veneration,  and  of  especial  worship  in  particular  loca- 
lities. The  mysterious  serpent  was  with  them  a  god,  and  the  bull  in 
most  Turanian  countries  a  being  to  be  worshipped.  The  sun,  the 
moon,  the  stars,  all  filled  niches  in  their  Pantheon ;  in  fact,  whatever 
they  saw  they  believed  in,  whatever  they  could  not  comprehend  they 
worshipped.  They  cared  not  to  inquire  beyond  the  evidence  of  their 
senses,  and  were  incajMible  of  abstracting  their  conceptions.  To  the 
Turanians  also  is  due  that  peculiar  reverence   for  localities  made 
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celebrated  by  great  historical  events,  or  rendered  sacred  by  being 
the  scene  of  great  religious  events,  and  hence  to  them  must  be 
ascribed  the  origin  of  pilgrimages  and  all  their  concomitant  adjuncts 
and  ceremonies. 

It  is  to  this  race  also  that  we  owe  the  existence  of  human  sacrifices. 
Always  fatalists,  always  and  everywhere  indifferent  of  life,  and  never 
fearing  death,  these  sacrifices  never  were  to  them  so  terrible  as  they 
appear  to  more  highly-organised  races.  Thus  a  child,  a  relative,  or  a 
friend,  was  the  most  precious,  and  consequently  the  most  acceptable 
offering  a  man  could  bring  to  appease  the  wrath  or  propitiate  the 
favour  of  a  god  who  had  been  human,  and  who  was  supposed  to 
have  retained  all  the  feelings  of  humanity  for  ever  afterwards. 

It  is  easy  to  trace  their  Tree  and  Serpent  worship  in  every  comer 
of  the  old  world  from  Anuradhapura  in  Ceylon,  to  L'psala  in  Sweden. 
Their  tombs  and  tumuH  exist  everywhere.  Their  ancestral  worship 
is  the  foundation  at  the  present  day  of  half  the  popular  creeds  of  the 
world,  and  the  planets  have  hardly  ceased  to  be  worshipped  at  the 
present  hour.  Most  of  the  more  salient  peculiarities  of  this  faith  were 
softened  down  by  the  great  Buddhist  reform  in  the  sixth  century  B.C., 
and  that  refinement  of  their  rude  primitive  belief  has  been  adopted  by 
most  of  the  Turanian  people  of  the  modem  world,  and  is  now  almost 
exclusively  the  appanage  of  people  having  Turanian  blood  in  their 
veins.  Even,  however,  through  the  gloss  of  their  Buddhist  refinements 
we  can  still  discern  most  of  the  old  forms  of  faith,  and  even  its  most 
devoted  votaries  are  yet  hardly  more  than  half  converted. 

Government. 

The  only  form  of  government  ever  adopted  by  any  people  of 
Turanian  race  was  that  of  absolute  despotism, — with  a  tribe,  a 
chief, — in  a  kingdom,  a  despot.  In  highly  civilised  communities, 
like  those  of  Egypt  and  China,  their  despotijsm  was  tempered  by 
bureaucratic  forms,  but  the  chief  was  always  as  absolute  as  a  Timour 
or  an  Attila,  though  not  always  strong  enough  to  use  his  power  as 
terribly  as  they  did.  Their  laws  were  real  or  traditional  edicts  of 
their  kings,  seldom  written,  and  never  administered  according  to  any 
fixed  form  of  procedure. 

As  a  consequence  or  a  cause  of  this,  the  Turanian  race  are  abso- 
lutely casteless ;  no  hereditary  nobility,  no  caste  of  priests  ever  existed 
among  them ;  between  the  mler  and  the  people  there  could  bo  nothing, 
and  every  one  might  aspire  equally  to  all  the  honours  of  the  State,  or 
to  the  highest  dignity  of  the  priesthood.  "  La  carriere  ouverte  aux 
talens,'*  is  essentially  the  motto  of  these  races  or  of  those  allied  to 
them,  and  whether  it  was  the  slave  of  a  Pharaoh,  or  the  piiHJ-bearer  of 
a  Turkish  sultan,  eveiy  office  except  the  throne  is  and  always  was 
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open  to  the  ambitious.  No  republic,  no  limited  monarchy,  ever  aroae 
among  them.  Despotism  pure  and  simple  is  all  they  ever  knew,  or 
are  even  now  capable  of  appreciating. 


Morals. 

Woman  among  the  Turanian  races  was  never  regarded  otherwise 
than  as  the  helpmate  of  the  poor  and  the  plaything  of  the  rich ;  bom 
to  work  for  the  lower  classes  and  to  administer  to  the  gratificati«>n  of 
the  higher.  No  cijuality  of  rights  or  position  was  ever  dreamt  of,  and 
the  consequence  was  polyandry  where  people  were  poor  and  women 
scarce,  and  polygamy  whore  wealth  and  luxury  prevailed ;  and  with 
these  it  need  hardly  be  added,  a  loss  of  half  those  feelings  which 
ennoble  man  or  make  life  valuable. 

Neither  loving  nor  l>eloved  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  family, — too 
much  of  a  iatalist  to  care  for  the  future, — neither  enjoying  life  nor 
fearing  death, — the  Turanian  is  generally  free  from  those  vices  which 
contaminate  more  active  minds ;  he  remains  sober,  temperate,  truthful, 
and  kindly  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  If,  however,  he  has  few  vices,  he 
has  fewer  virtues,  and  l>oth  are  far  more  passive  than  active  in  their 
nature, — in  fact,  approach  more  nearly  to  the  instincts  of  the  lower 
animals  than  to  the  intellectual  rcsix)nsibilities  of  the  highest  class  of 
minds. 

Literature. 

No  Turanian  race  ever  distinguished  itself  in  literature,  properly 
so  called.  They  all  j)088e88ed  annals,  because  they  loved  to  record  the 
names,  the  dates,  and  the  descent  of  their  ancestors ;  but  these  never 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  history  even  in  its  simplest  form.  Prose  they 
could  hardly  ^^Tito,  because  none  of  the  greater  groups  ever  appre* 
ciated  the  value  of  an  alphabet.  Hieroglyphics,  signs,  symbols,  any- 
thing sufficed  for  their  simple  intellectual  wants,  and  they  preferred 
trusting  to  memory  to  remember  what  a  sign  stood  for,  rather  than 
exercise  their  intellect  to  compound  or  analyse  a  complex  alphabetical 
arrangement.  Their  system  of  poetry  helped  them,  to  some  extent, 
over  the  difficulty ;  and,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  metre,  a  few 
suggestive  signs  enabled  the  reader  to  remember  at  least  a  lyric 
comiK)sition.  But  without  a  complex  grammar  to  express  and  an 
alphabet  to  record  their  conceptions  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  either 
Epic  or  Dramatic  Poetry  could  flourish,  still  less  that  a  prose  narrative 
of  any  extent  could  be  remembered  ;  and  philosophy,  beyond  the  use 
of  proverbs,  was  out  of  the  question. 

In  their  most  advanced  stages  they  have,  like  the  Chinese,  invented 
syllaliaria  of  hideous  complexity,  and  have  even  borrowed  alphabets 
from  their  more  advanced  neighlx)urs.     By  some  it  is  supposed  that 
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they  have  even  invented  them ;  but  though  they  have  thus  got  over 
the  mechanical  difficulties  of  the  case,  their  intellectual  condition 
remains  the  same,  and  they  have  never  advanced  beyond  the  merest 
rudiments  of  a  literature,  and  have  never  mastered  even  the  elements 
of  any  scientific  philosophy. 

Arts. 

If  so  singularly  deficient  in  the  phonetic  modes  of  literary  expres- 
sion, the  Turanian  races  made  up  for  it  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
excellence  they  attained  in  most  of  the  branches  of  aesthetic  art.  As 
architects  they  were  unsurpassed,  and  in  Egypt  alone  have  left 
monuments  which  are  still  the  world's  wonder.  The  Tamul  race 
in  Southern,  the  Moguls  in  Northern  India,  in  Burmah,  in  China, 
and  in  Mexico,  wherever  these  races  are  found,  they  have  raised 
monuments  of  dimensions  unsurpassed;  and,  considering  the  low 
state  of  civilisation  in  which  they  often  existed,  displaying  a  degree 
of  taste  and  skill  as  remarkable  as  it  is  unexpected. 

In  consequence  of  the  circumstance  above  mentioned  of  their  gods 
having  been  kings,  and  after  death  still  only  considered  as  watching 
over  and  influencing  the  destiny  of  mankind,  their  temples  were  only 
exaggerated  palaces,  containing  halls,  and  chambers,  and  thrones,  and 
all  the  appurtenances  required  by  the  living,  but  on  a  scale  befitting 
the  celestial  character  now  acquired.  So  much  is  this  the  case  in 
Egypt  that  we  hardly  know  by  which  name  to  designate  them,  and 
the  same  remark  applies  to  all. 

Even  more  sacred,  however,  than  their  temples  were  their  tombs. 
\\  herever  a  Turanian  race  exists  or  existed,  there  their  tombs  remain ; 
and  from  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  to  the  mausoleum  of  Hyder  Ali,  the 
last  Tartar  king  in  India,  they  form  the  most  remarkable  series  of 
monuments  the  world  possesses,  and  all  were  built  by  people  of 
Turanian  race.  No  Semite  and  no  Aryan  ever  built  a  tomb  that 
could  last  a  century  or  was  worthy  to  remain  so  long. 

The  Buddhist  reform  altered  the  funereal  tumulus  into  a  relic 
shrine,  modifying  this,  as  it  did  most  of  the  Turanian  forms  of 
utterance,  from  a  literal  to  a  somewhat  more  spiritual  form  of  ex- 
pression, but  leaving  the  meaning  the  same, — the  Tope  being  still 
essentially  a  Tomb. 

("ombined  with  that  wonderful  appreciation  of  form  which  charac- 
terises all  the  architectural  works  of  the  Turanians,  they  possessed 
an  extraordinary  passion  for  coloured  decoration  and  an  instinctive 
knowledge  of  the  harmony  of  colours.  They  used  throughout  the 
primitive  colours  in  aU  their  elemental  crudeness ;  and  though  always 
brilliant,  are  never  vulgar,  and  are  guiltless  of  any  mistake  in 
harmony.     From  the  first   dawn  of  painting  in  Egypt  to  the  last 
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signboard  in  Constantinople  or  Canton,  it  is  always  the  same — the 
same  brilliancy  and  harmony  produced  by  the  simplest  means. 

In  sculpture  they  were  not  so  fortunate.  Having  no  explanatory 
literature  to  which  to  refer,  it  was  necessary  that  their  statues  should 
tell  their  whole  tale  themselves ;  and  sculpture  does  not  lend  itself  to 
this  so  readily  as  painting.  With  them  it  is  not  sufficient  that  a  god 
should  be  colossal,  he  must  be  symbolical ;  he  must  have  more  arms 
and  legs  or  more  heads  than  common  men ;  he  must  have  wings  and 
attributes  of  power,  or  must  combine  the  strength  of  a  lion  or  a  bull 
with  the  intellect  of  humanity.  The  statue  must,  in  short,  teU  the 
whole  story  itself;  and  where  this  is  attempted  the  result  can  only 
be  pleasing  to  the  narrow  faith  of  the  unreflecting  devotee.  So  far 
from  being  able  to  express  more  than  humanity,  sculpture  must  attempt 
even  less  if  it  would  be  successful ;  but  this  of  course  rendered  it 
useless  for  the  purposes  to  which  the  Turanians  wished  to  apply  it. 

llie  same  remarks  apply  to  painting,  properly  so  called.  This 
never  can  attain  its  highest  development  except  when  it  is  the 
exponent  of  phonetic  utterances.  In  Greece  the  painter  strove  only 
to  give  form  and  sul stance  to  the  more  purely  intellectual  creation 
of  the  poet,  and  could  consequently  dispense  with  all  but  the  highest 
elements  of  his  art.  In  Kgypt  the  picture  was  all  in  all ;  it  had  no 
text  to  refer  to,  and  must  tell  the  whole  tale  with  all  its  adjuncts,  in 
simple  intelligible  prose,  or  be  illegible,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
the  story  is  told  with  a  clearness  that  charms  us  even  now.  It  is, 
however,  only  a  story ;  and,  like  everything  else  Turanian,  however 
great  or  wonderful,  its  greatness  and  its  wonder  are  of  a  lower  class 
and  less  intellectual  than  the  utterances  of  the  other  great  divisions 
of  the  human  family. 

We  have  scarcely  the  means  of  knowing  whether  any  Turanian 
race  ever  successfully  cultivated  music  to  any  extent.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  all  their  families  can  and  always  could  appreciate 
the  harmony  of  musical  intervals,  and  might  be  charmed  with  simple 
cadences ;  but  it  is  nearly  certain  that  a  people  who  did  not  possess 
phonetic  poetry  could  never  rise  to  that  higher  class  of  music  which 
is  now  carried  to  such  a  pitch  of  perfection,  that  harmonic  combina- 
tions almost  supply  the  place  of  phonetic  expression  and  influence  the 
feelings  and  passions  to  almost  the  same  extent. 

There  is  also  this  further  i)eculiarity  about  their  arts,  that  they 
seem  always  more  instinctive  than  intellectual,  and  consequently  are 
incapable  of  that  progress  which  distinguishes  most  of  the  works  of 
man.  At  the  first  dawn  of  art  in  'Egypt,  in  the  age  of  the  Pyramid 
builders,  all  the  arts  were  as  perfect  and  as  complete  as  they  were 
when  the  country  fell  under  the  domination  of  the  Romans.  The 
earliest  works  in  China  are  as  perfect— in  some  respects  more  so— 
M  those  of  to-day ;  and  in  Mexico,  so  soon  as  a  race  of  red  savages 
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peopled  a  country  so  densely  as  to  require  art  and  to  appreciate 
magnificence,  the  arts  sprung  up  among  them  with  as  much  per- 
fection, we  may  fairly  assume,  as  they  would  have  attained  had  they 
been  practised  for  thousands  of  years  under  the  same  circumstances 
and  uninfluenced  by  foreigners.  It  is  even  more  startling  to  find  that 
the -arts  of  the  savages  who  inhabited  the  south  of  France,  on  the 
skirts  of  the  glacial  period,  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Esquimaux 
of  the  present  day,  and  even  at  that  early  time  attained  a  degree  of 
perfection  which  is  startling,  and  could  hardly  be  surpassed  by  any 
people  in  the  same  condition  of  life  at  the  present  day. 


Sciences. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  people  occupying  so  low 
a  position  in  the  intellectual  scale  could  ever  cultivate  anything 
approaching  to  abstract  science,  and  there  is  no  proof  of  it  existing. 
Living,  however,  as  they  did,  on  the  verge  of  the  tropics,  in  the 
most  beautiful  climates  of  the  world,  and  where  the  sky  is  generally 
serene  and  unclouded,  it  was  impossible  but  that  they  should  become 
to  some  extent  astronomers. 

It  is  not  known  that  any  of  them  ever  formed  any  theory  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  they  observed,  but  they  seem  to  have 
watched  the  paths  of  the  planets,  to  have  recorded  eclipses,  and 
generally  to  have  noted  times  and  events  with  such  correctness  as 
enabled  them  to  predict  their  return  with  very  considerable  pre- 
cision ;  but  here  their  science  stopped,  and  it  is  not  known  that  they 
ever  attempted  any  other  of  the  multifarious  branches  of  modem 
knowledge. 

We  have  only  very  imperfect  means  of  knowing  what  their 
agriculture  was ;  but  it  seems  always  to  have  been  careful  when 
once  they  passed  from  the  shepherd  state,  though  whether  scientific 
or  not  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  On  the  point  of  artificial  irrigation  the 
Turanians  have  always  been  singularly  export.  Wherever  you  follow 
their  traces,  the  existence  of  a  tunnel  is  almost  as  certain  an  indica- 
tion of  their  pre-existence  as  that  of  a  tomb.  It  is  amusing,  as  it  is 
instructive,  to  see  at  this  hour  an  Arab  Pacha  breaking  down  in  his 
attempts  to  restore  the  irrigation  works  of  the  old  Pharaohs,  or  an 
English  Engineer  officer  blundering  in  his  endeavours  to  copy  the 
works  instinctively  performed  by  a  Mogul,  or  a  Spaniard  trying  to 
drain  the  lakes  of  Mexico.  Building  and  irrigation  were  the  special 
instincts  of  this  old  people,  and  the  practical  intellect  of  the  higher 
races  seems  hardly  yet  to  have  come  up  to  the  point  where  these  arts 
were  left  by  the  early  Turanian  races,  while  the  perfection  they  attained 
in  them  is  the  more  singular  from  the  contrast  it  affords  to  what  they 
did,  or  rather,  did  not  do,  in  other  branches  of  art  or  science. 
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III.-SEMITIC  RACES. 

From  the  extraordinary  influenco  the  Semitic  races  have  had  in 
the  religious  development  of  mankind,  we  are  apt  to  consider  them  as 
politically  more  important  than  they  really  ever  were.  At  no  period 
of  their  history  do  they  seem  to  have  numbered  more  than  tijventy  or 
thirty  millions  of  souls.  The  principal  locality  in  which  they  developed 
themselves  was  the  small  tract  of  country  between  the  Tigris,  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  lied  Sea ;  but  they  also  existed  as  a  sepaiate 
race  in  Abyssinia,  and  extended  their  colonies  along  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa.  Their  intellectual  development  has  been  in  all  ages 
so  suiwrior  to  that  of  the  Turanian  races,  that  they  have  subdued  them 
mentally  wherever  they  came  in  contact  with  them ;  and  notwith- 
standing their  limited  geographical  extension,  they  have  influenced 
the  intellect  of  the  Aryan  tribes  to  a  fp"eater  extent  than  almost  any  of 
their  own  congeners. 

If  anything  were  required  to  justify  the  ethnographer  in  treating 
the  various  families  of  mankind  as  distinct  and  separate  varieties,  it 
would  1)0  the  study  of  tlie  history  of  the  Semitic  race.  What  they 
were  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  that  they  are  at  the  present  day.  A  large 
section  of  them  sojourned  in  Egypt,  among  |>oople  of  a  different  race, 
and  thcv  came  out  as  unmixed  as  oil  would  do  that  is  floated  on  water. 
For  the  last  two  thousand  years  they  have  dwelt  dispersed  among  the 
Gentiles,  without  a  nationality,  almost  without  a  common  language, 
yet  they  remain  the  same  in  feature,  the  same  in  intellectual  develop- 
ment and  feeling,  they  exhibit  the  same  undying  repugnance  to  all 
except  those  of  their  own  bloiKl,  which  characterised  the  Arab  and  the 
Jew  when  we  first  recognise  their  names  in  history.  So  unchangeable 
are  they  in  this  respect,  that  it  seems  in  vain  to  try  to  calculate  how 
long  this  people  must  have  lived  by  themselves,  separated  from  other 
races,  that  they  should  have  thus  acquired  that  distinctive  fixity  of 
character  nothing  can  alter  or  obliterate,  and  which  is  perhaps  even 
more  wonderful  intellectually  than  are  the  woolly  hair  and  physical 
characteristics  of  the  negro,  though  not  so  obvious  to  the  superficial 
observer. 

Religion. 

From  the  circumstance  of  our  possessing  a  complete  series  of  the 
religious  literature  of  the  Semitic  race,  extending  over  the  two  thousand 
years  which  elapsed  between  Moses  and  Mahomet,  we  are  enabled  to 
speak  on  this  point  with  more  precision  than  we  can  regarding  the 
doctrines  of  almost  any  other  people. 

The  great  and  distinguishing  tenet  of  this  race  when  pure  is  and 
always  seems  to  have  Ixjen  the  unity  of  God,  and  his  not  being  bom  of 
man.     Unlike  the  gods  of  the  Turanians,  their  Deity  never  was  man, 
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never  reigned  or  lived  on  earth,  but  was  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of 
the  universe,  living  before  all  time,  and  extending  beyond  all  space ; 
though  it  must  be  confessed  they  have  not  always  expressed  this  idea 
with  the  purity  and  distinctness  which  might  be  desired. 

It  is  uncertain  how  far  they  adhered  to  this  purity  of  belief  in 
Assyria,  where  they  were  more  mixed  up  with  other  races  than  they 
have  ever  been  before  or  since.  In  Syria,  where  they  were  super- 
imposed upon  and  mixed  with  a  people  of  Turanian  origin,  they 
cKX)asioiially  worshipped  stones  and  groves,  serpents,  and  even  bulls ; 
but  they  inevitably  oscillated  back  to  the  true  faith  and  retained  it  to 
the  last.  In  Arabia,  after  they  became  dominant,  they  cast  off  their 
Tui*anian  idolatries,  and  rallied  as  one  man  to  the  watchword  of  their 
race,  "  There  is  no  God  but  God,"  expressed  with  a  clearness  -that 
nothing  can  obscure,  and  clung  to  it  with  a  tenacity  that  nothing 
could  shake  or  change.  Since  then  they  have  never  represented  God 
as  man,  and  hardly  ever  looked  upon  Him  as  actuated  by  the  feelings 
of  humanity. 

The  channel  of  communication  between  God  and  man  has  always 
Ixjen,  with  all  the  Semitic  races,  by  means  of  prophecy.  Prophets  are 
sent,  or  are  inspired,  by  God,  to  communicate  His  will  to  man,  to  pro- 
pound His  laws,  and  sometimes  to  foretell  events  ;  but  in  all  instances 
without  losing  their  character  as  men,  or  becoming  more  than  mes- 
sengers for  the  special  service  for  which  they  are  sent. 

With  the  Jews,  but  with  them  only,  does  there  seem  to  have  been 
a  priest  caste  set  aside  for  the  special  service  of  God ;  not  selected 
from  all  the  people,  as  would  have  been  the  case  with  the  casteless 
Turanians,  but  deriving  their  sanctity  from  descent,  as  would  have 
been  the  case  with  the  Aryans ;  still  they  differed  from  the  Aryan 
institution  inasmuch  as  the  Levites  always  retained  the  characteristics 
of  a  tribe,  and  never  approached  the  form  of  an  aristocracy.  They 
may  therefore  be  considered  ethnographically  as  an  intermediate  insti- 
tution, partaking  of  the  characteristics  of  the  other  two  races. 

The  one  point  in  which  the  Semitic  form  of  religion  seems  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  Turanian  is  that  of  sacrifice — human,  in  early 
times  perhaps,  even  till  the  time  of  Abraham,  but  afterwards  only 
of  oxen  and  sheep  and  goats  in  hecatombs;  and  this  apparently 
not  among  the  Arabs,  but  only  with  the  Jews  and  the  less  pure 
Phoenicians. 

From  their  having  no  liumaii  gods  they  avoided  all  the  palatial 
temples  or  ceremonial  forms  of  idolatrous  worship.  Strictly  speaking, 
they  have  no  temples.  Tliere  was  one  holy  place  in  the  old  world, 
the  Hill  of  Zion  at  Jerusalem,  and  one  in  the  new  dispensation,  the 
Kaaba  at  Mecca.  Solomon,  it  is  true,  adorned  the  first  to  an  extent 
but  little  consonant  with  the  true  feeling  of  his  race,  but  the  Kaaba 
remains  in  its  primitive  insignificance  ;  and  neither  of  these  temples, 
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either  then  or  now,  derive  their  sanctity  from  the  buildings.  They  are 
the  spots  where  God*8  prophets  stood  and  communicated  His  wiU  to 
man.  It  is  true  that  in  after  ages  a  Roman  Tetrarch  and  a  Turkish 
Sultan  surroundeil  these  two  Semitic  cells  with  oonrta  and  cloiatera, 
which  made  them  wonders  of  magnificence  in  the  cities  where  they 
existed ;  but  this  does  not  affect  the  conclusion  that  no  Semitic  race 
ever  erected  a  durable  building,  or  even  thought  of  possessing  more 

I'  than  one  temple  at  a  time,  or  cared  to  emulate  the  splendour  of  the 

i  temple-i>alacc8  of  tho  Turanians. 

i 

GOVKUSMENT. 

Although  no  Semitic  race  was  ever  quite  republican,  which  is  a 

purely  Aryan  characteristic,  they  never  sank  under  such  an  unmitigated 

i  des|X)tism  as  is  generally  finind  among  tlie  Turanians.    When  in  small 

nuclei,  their  form  of  government  is  what  is  generally  called  patriarchal, 

I  the  chief  being  neither  necessarily  hereditary,  nor  necessarily  elective, 

I I  but  attaining  his  headship  partly  by  the  influence  due  to  age  and 

wisdom,  or  to  virtue,  pjirtly  to  the  merits  of  his  connexions,  and  some- 
times of  his  ancestors ;  but  never  wholly  to  the  latter  without  some 
reference  at  least  to  the  former. 

In  larger  aggregations  the  difficulty  of  selection  made  the  chiefship 
more  generally  hereditary ;  but  even  then  the  power  of  the  Ring  was 
alwavs  controlled  bv  the  authority  of  the  written  law,  and  never  sank 
into  the  pure  de8ix)tism  of  the  Turanians.  With  the  Jews,  too,  the 
sacred  caste  of  the  Levites  always  had  considerable  influence  in 
checking  any  excesses  of  kingly  p)wer;  but  more  was  due  in  this 
respect  to  their  jKKJuliar  in8tituti<m  of  prophets,  who,  protected  by  the 
sacredness  of  their  office,  at  all  times  dared  to  act  the  part  of  tribunes 
of  the  |Xi<ii>le,  and  to  rebuke  with  authority  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  King  to  stc])  beyond  the  limits  of  the  constitution. 
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MOUALS.    . 

One  of  the  mcmi  striking  characteristics  in  the  morals  of  the  Semitic 
races  is  the  improvement  in  the  position  of  woman,  and  the  attempt  to 
elevate  her  in  tho  scale  of  existence.  If  not  absolutely  monogamic, 
there  is  among  the  Jews,  and  among  the  Arabic  races  where  they 
are  pure,  a  strong  tendency  in  this  direction ;  and  but  for  the  example 
of  those  nations  among  whom  they  were  placed,  they  might  have  gone 
further  in  this  direction,  and  the  dignity  of  mankind  have  been  pro- 
l>ortionately  improved. 

Their  worst  faults  arise  from  their  segregation  from  the  rest  of 
mankind.  With  them  war  against  all  but  those  of  their  own  race  is 
an  obligation  and  a  pleasure,  and  it  is  carried  on  with  a  relentlees 
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cruelty  which  knows  no  pity.  To  smite  root  and  branch,  to  murder 
men,  women,  and  children,  is  a  duty  which  admitH  of  no  hesitation, 
and  has  stained  the  character  of  the  Semites  in  all  ages.  Against  this 
must  be  placed  the  fact  that  they  are  patriotic  beyond  all  other  races, 
and  steadfast  in  their  faith  as  no  other  people  have  ever  been  ;  and 
among  themselves  they  have  been  tempered  to  kindness  and  charity 
by  the  sufferings  they  have  had  to  bear  because  of  their  uncompro- 
mising hatred  and  repugnance  to  all  their  fellow-men. 

This  isolation  has  had  the  further  effect  of  making  them  singularly 
apathetic  to  all  that  most  interests  the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 
AVhat  their  God  has  revealed  to  them  through  his  prophets  suffices  for 
them.  "  God  is  great,"  is  a  sufficient  explanation  witii  them  for  all  the 
wonders  of  science.  "  God  wills  it,"  solves  all  the  complex  problems 
of  the  moral  government  of  the  world.  If  not  such  absolute  fatalists  as 
the  Turanians,  they  equally  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  thinking 
for  themselves,  or  of  applying  their  independent  reason  to  the  great 
j)roblems  of  human  knowledge.  They  may  escape  by  this  from  many 
aberrations  that  trouble  more  active  minds,  but  their  virtues  at  best 
can  be  but  negative,  and  their  vices  unredeemed  by  the  higher  aspira- 
tions that  sometimes  half  ennoble  even  crime. 


Literature. 

In  this  again  we  have  an  immense  advance  above  all  the  Turanian 
races.  No  Semitic  people  ever  used  a  hieroglyph  or  mere  symbol,  or 
were  content  to  trust  to  memory  only.  Everywhere  and  at  all  times — 
so  far  as  we  know — they  used  an  alphabet  of  more  or  less  complicated 
form.  Whether  they  invented  this  mode  of  notation  or  not  is  still 
unknown,  but  its  use  by  them  is  certain ;  and  the  consequence  is  that 
they  possess,  if  not  the  oldest,  at  least  one  of  the  very  oldest  literatures 
of  the  world.  History  with  them  is  no  longer  a  mere  record  of  names 
and  titles,  but  a  chronicle  of  events,  and  with  the  moral  generally 
elicited.  The  story  and  the  rhapsody  take  their  places  side  by  side, 
the  preaching  and  the  parable  are  used  to  convey  their  lessons  to  the 
world.  If  they  had  not  the  Epos  and  the  Drama,  they  had  lyric  poetry 
of  a  beauty  and  a  pathos  which  has  hardly  ever  been  surpassed. 

It  was  this  possession  of  an  alphabet,  conjoined  with  the  sublimity 
of  their  monotheistic  creed,  that  gave  these  races  the  only  superiority 
to  which  they  have  attained.  It  is  this  which  has  enabled  them  to 
keep  themselves  pure  and  undefiled  in  all  the  catastrophes  to  which 
they  have  been  exposed,  and  that  still  enables  their  literature  and 
their  creed  to  exert  an  influence  over  almost  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  even  in  times  when  the  people  themselves  have  been  held  in 
most  supreme  contempt. 

F  2 
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Arts. 

It  limy  have  1h.»oii  |>artly  in  oonsoqucnoc  of  their  Icrvo  of  phonetic 
literatim',  aiul  jwrtly  in  «>nler  to  keep  thoniflelves  distinct  from  those 
j;ivat  Imilflors  thr  TuraiiianB,  that  the  Semitic  racee  never  erected 
a  huildiii^  Wi>rthy  of  tht*  name ;  neither  at  Jerusalem,  nor  at  Tyro  or 
Sidtni,  nor  at  Carthaj^e,  is  there  any  vcntigeof  Semitic  Architectural 
Art  Not  tliat  these  have  iH^risheil,  but  because  they  never  existed. 
When  SoK)nion  ]>ro]xihCHl  to  build  a  temple  at  Jerusalem,  though  plain 
i'xtenially,  and  hanlly  ho  larj:;e  as  an  unlinary  parish  church,  ho  was 
tont'il  to  havr  n'<*«mrs4»  to  8ome  Turanian  ix?ople  to  do  it  for  him,  and 
by  a  disj^lay  of  p»ld  antl  silver  and  brass  ornaments  to  make  up  for 
tlK'  urt-hitrctnial  forms  hv  know  not  how  to  apply. 

In  Assyria  wo  liavo  ]«ilafOHof  d^Tiasties  more  or  less  purely  Semitic, 
H]>lendid  onongb,  but  oii  wikkI  and  sunburnt  bricks,  and  only  preeerveil 
to  our  kn(>wl(Hl^e  from  the  acvident  of  their- having  been  so  clumsily 
built  as  to  burv  thomsolvos  and  their  wainscot  slabs  in  their  own  ruins. 
Tliouj^h  half  tlio  jH^oplo  wore  proUibly  of  Turanian  origin,  their  temples 
8iM3m  to  liavo  lKH»n  oxtonial  and  unimiwrtant  till  Sennacherib  and 
others  learnt  tlio  art  of  using  stone  fn-»ra  the  Egj'ptians,  as  the  S^Tiaus 
did  afterwards  from  tho  IJomans.  During  the  domination  of  the  last- 
named  pt»oplo,  wo  liavt^  tho  temples  of  Palmyra  and  Baalboc,  of  Jern- 
salom  an<l  Petra  :  ovors'wliere  an  art  of  the  utmost  splendour,  but 
with  no  tnxoo  of  Somitio  fooling  or  »Semitic  tiiste  in  any  part,  or  in  any 
detail. 

Tho  Jewish  wt»rshi))  l^'ing  neither  anct^stral,  nor  the  Inxliesof  their 
doad  InMUg  hohl  in  sjxM'ial  rovoron<^e,  th<.\v  had  no  tomlts  worthy  of  the 
name.  Thoy  burio<l  tho  IxKlies  of  thoir  patriarchs  and  kings  with  care, 
and  knew  whoro  thoy  wore  laid ;  but  not  until  after  the  return  fn>m 
tho  nabylonish  caj>tivity  did  they  either  worship  there,  or  mark  the 
s])ot  with  any  an-hitooturjil  forms,  though  after  that  epoch  we  find 
abundant  tra(*os  of  a  tondi'ncy  towards  that  especial  form  of  Turanian 
idolatry.  Put  ovon  then  tho  adornment  of  their  tombs  with  architec- 
tural magnifioonoo  <'annot  Ik*  traced  Iwiek  to  an  earlier  period  than  tho 
time  of  tho  Pomans  :  and  all  that  wo  find  marked  with  splendour  of 
this  olasK  was  tho  work  of  that  jx^oido.  and  8tami)ed  with  their  peculiar 
forms  of  Art. 

Painting  and  soulptnre  wore  alwolutoly  forbidden  to  the  Jews 
l)eirauso  tlioy  woro  Turanian  arts,  and  l>o(«U8e  their  practice  might 
lead  the  people  to  idolatry,  so  that  these  nowhere  existed:  though  wo 
OAunot  understand  a  piH)j>le  with  any  mixture  of  Turanian  blood  who 
had  not  an  eye  for  colour,  and  a  fwling  for  l)eauty  of  form,  in  detail 
at  least.  Music  ah>no  was  therefore  the  one  aesthetic  art  of  the  Semitic 
races,  and,  weildeil  U)  the  l^>Tic  verse,  seems  to  have  influenced  their 
feelings  and  exeite<l  their  passions   to  an  extent  unknown  to  other 
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nations;  but  to  posterity  it  cannot  supply  the  place  of  the  more 
permanent  arts,  whose  absence  is  so  much  felt  in  attempting  to  realise 
the  feelings  or  aspirations  of  a  people  like  this.* 

As  regards  the  useful  arts,  the  Semites  were  always  more  pastoral 
than  agricultural,  and  have  not  left  in  the  countries  they  inhabited 
any  traces  of  such  hydraulic  works  as  the  earlier  races  executed ;  but 
in  commerce  they  excelled  all  nations.  The  Jews— from  their  inland 
situation,  cut  oflf  from  all  access  to  the  sea— could  not  do  much  in 
foreign  trade  ;  but  they  always  kept  up  their  intercourse  with  Assyria. 
I'he  Phoenicians  traded  backwards  and  forwards  with  every  part  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  first  opened  out  a  knowledge  of  the  Atlantic  ; 
and  the  Arabs  first  commenced,  and  for  long  afterwards  alone  carried 
on,  the  trade  with  India.  From  the  earliest  dawn  of  history  to  the 
present  hour,  commerce  has  been  the  art  which  the  Semitic  nations 
have  cultivated  with  the  greatest  assiduity,  and  in  which  they  con- 
sequently have  attained  the  greatest,  and  an  unsurpassed  success. 

In  Asia  and  in  Africa  at  the  present  day,  all  the  native  trade  is 
carried  on  by  Arabs ;  and  it  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  the  mone- 
tary transactions  of  the  rest  of  the  world  are  practically  managed  by 
the  descendants  of  those  who,  one  thousand  years  before  Christ,  traded 
from  Eziongeber  to  0[)hir. 

Sciences. 

Although,  as  before  mentioned.  Astronomy  was  cultivated  with 
considerable  success  both  in  Egypt  and  Chaldaja,  among  the  more 
contemplative  Turanians,  nothing  can  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  the 
references  to  celestial  events,  either  in  the  Bible  or  the  Koran,  both 
betraying  an  entire  ignorance  of  even  the  elements  of  astronomical 
science ;  and  we  have  no  proof  that  the  i*hoenicians  were  at  all  wiser 
than  their  neighbours  in  this  respect. 

The  Semitic  races  seem  always  to  have  been  of  too  poetical  a 
temperament  to  excel  in  mathematics  or  the  mechanical  sciences.  If 
there  is  one  branch  of  scientific  knowledge  which  they  may  be  sus- 
^lected  of  having  cultivated  with  success,  it  is  the  group  of  natural 
sciences.    A  love  of  nature  seems  always  to  have  prevailed  with  them, 


architectural  details  at  Carthage',  and  all 
over  Northern  Africa,  which  however  are 
not  Roman.  In  short,  a  copying  art 
something  like  our  own,  imitating  every- 
thing, imderstanding  nothing.  I  am  in- 
debted to  my  friend  Mr.  Franks  for  (ho 
suggestion  that  all  this  art  may  be  Phoo- 

incicriptions,  and  made  for  Tyrian  kings; ,  nician,  in  other  words,  Semitic,  and   I 

Greek  ornaments  in  Syria,  which  are  not    believe  ho  is  right. 

Greek ;  Komaa  frescoes  or  ornaments,  and  ' 


*  All  round  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean are  found  the  traces  of  an  art 
which  has  hitherto  been  a  stumbling- 
block  to  antiquarians.  Egyptian  car- 
touches and  ornaments  in  Assyiiii,  which 
are  not  Egyptian;  sarcophagi  at  Tyro, 
of  Egyptian  form,  but  with  Phoonician 
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and  they  may  havo  known  '*the  trees,  from  the  cedar  which  is  in 
Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall,  and  the  names 
of  all  the  I)ca8t8,  and  the  fowls,  and  the  creeping  things,  and  the 
fishes  ;*'  but  beyond  this  we  know  of  nothing  that  can  be  dignified  by 
the  name  of  science  among  the  Semitic  races.  They  more  than  made 
up  however  for  their  deficient  knowledge  of  the  exact  sciences  by  the 
depth  of  their  insight  into  the  springs  of  human  action,  and  the 
sagacity  of  their  proverbial  philosophy ;  and,  more  than  even  this,  by 
that  wonderful  system  of  Theology  before  which  all  the  Aryan  races 
of  the  world  and  many  of  the  Turanian  bow  at  the  preeent  hour,  and 
acknowleilge  it  as  tho  Itasis  of  their  faith  and  the  source  of  all  their 
religious  aspiratifnis. 

IV.— CELTIC. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  -write  anything  very  precise  or  very 
satisfactory  regarding  the  Celtic  races,  for  the  simple  reason  that, 
witliin  the  limits  of  our  historic  knowle<lge,  they  never  lived  sufficiently 
long  ajmrt  from  other  races  to  develop  a  distinct  form  of  nationality, 
or  to  create  either  a  liteniture  or  a  polity  by  which  they  could  be 
certainly  recogiiiKiHl.  In  this  resiK^ct  they  form  the  most  marked 
contrast  with  the  Semitic  races.  Instead  of  wraj)ping  themselves  up 
witliin  the  bouiuls  of  the  most  narrow  exclusiveness,  the  C<jlt  every- 
where mixed  frcrly  with  the  people  among  whom  he  settled,  and 
adopted  their  manners  and  customs  with  a  carelessness  that  is 
startling;  while  at  the  siinie  time  he  retained  the  prinei}>al  cha- 
racteristics of  his  race  through  every  change  of  circumstance  and 
clime. 

Almost  the  only  thing  that  can  be  predicated  of  them  with 
certainty  is,  that  they  were  either  the  last  wave  of  the  I'uranians,  or, 
if  another  nomenclature  is  preferred,  the  first  wave  of  the  Ar^'^ans, 
who,  migrating  westward  from  their  jmrent  seat  in  Asia,  displaced 
the  original  and  more  purely  Turanian  trilx»s  who  occupied  Europe 
Ixjfore  the  da\vn  of  liistory.  But,  in  doing  this,  they  seem  to  have 
mixed  themselves  so  completely  with  the  races  they  were  supplanting, 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  now  where  one  begins  or  where  the 
other  ends. 

We  find  their  remains  in  Asia  Minor,  whence  Ethnologists  fancy 
that  they  can  trace  a  southern  migration  along  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  across  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  into  Spain,  and  thence  to 
Ireland.  A  more  certain  and  more  important  migration,  however, 
crossed  the  Bosphorus,  and  following  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  threw 
one  branch  into  Italy,  where  they  penetrated  as  far  south  as  Borne; 
while  the  main  botly  settled  in  and  occupietl  Gaul  and  Belgium, 
whence  they  peopled  Britain,  and  may  have  met  the  southern  colonists 
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in  the  Celtic  Island  of  the  west.  From  this  they  are  now  migrating, 
still  following  the  course  of  the  sun,  to  carry  to  the  New  World  the 
same  brilliant  thoughtlessness  which  has  so  thoroughly  leavened  all 
those  parts  of  the  Old  in  which  they  have  settled,  and  which  so  sorely 
puzzles  the  purer  but  more  matter-of-fact  Aryan  tribes  with  which 
they  have  come  in  contact. 

Reljlgion. 

It  may  appear  like  a  hard  saying,  but  it  seems  nevertheless  to  be 
true,  to  assert  that  no  purely  Celtic  race  ever  rose  to  a  perfect  con- 
ception of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  It  may  be  that  they  only 
borrowed  this  from  the  Turanians  who  preceded  them ;  but  whether 
imitative  or  innate,  their  Theology  admits  of  Kings  and  Queens  of 
Heaven  who  were  mortals  on  earth.  They  ^possess  hosts  of  saints 
and  angels,  and  a  whole  hierarchy  of  heavenly  powers  of  various 
degrees,  to  whom  the  Celt  turns  with  as  confiding  hope  and  as  earnest 
prayer  as  ever  Turanian  did  to  the  gods  of  his  Pantheon.  If  he  does 
not  reverence  the  bodies  of  the  departed  as  the  Egyptian  or  Chinese, 
he  at  least  adopts  the  Buddhist  veneration  for  relics,  and  attaches  far 
more  importance  to  funereal  rites  than  was  ever  done  by  any  tribe  of 
Aryans. 

The  Celt  is  as  completely  the  slave  of  a  casteless  priesthood  as 
over  Turanian  Buddhist  was,  and  loves  to  separate  it  from  the  rest 
of  mankind,  as  representing  on  earth  the  hierarchy  in  heaven,  to 
which,  according  to  the  Celtic  creed,  all  may  hope  to  succeed  by 
practice  of  their  peculiar  virtues. 

To  this  may  be  added,  that  his  temples  are  as  splendid,  his  cere- 
monials as  gorgeous,  and  the  formula  as  unmeaning  as  any  that  ever 
graced  the  banks  of  the  N  ile,  or  astonished  the  wanderer  in  the  valleys 
of  Thibet  or  on  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Ocean. 


Government. 

It  is  still  more  difficult  to  speak  of  the  Celtic  form  of  government, 
as  no  kingdom  of  this  people  ever  existed  by  itself  for  any  length  of 
time ;  and  none,  indeed,  it  may  be  suspected,  could  long  hold  together. 
It  may,  however,  be  safely  asserted,  that  no  republican  forms  are 
possible  with  a  Celtic  people,  and  no  municipal  institutions  ever 
flourished  among  them.  The  only  form,  therefore,  we  know  of  as 
peculiarly  theirs,  is  despotism ;  not  necessarily  personal,  but  rendered 
systematic  by  centralised  bureaucratic  organisations,  and  tempered  by 
laws  in  those  States  which  have  reached  any  degree  of  stability  or 
civilisation. 

Nothing  but  a  strong  oentralised  despotism  can  long  co-exist  with 
a  people  too  impatient  to  submit  to  the  sacrifices  and  self-denial 
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inheront  in  all  attomptH  at  solf-govomment,  and  too  excitable  to  be 
oontrolle<l,  except  by  the  wiU  of  the  strongest,  though  it  may  also  be 
the  least  scruptilous  among  them. 

When  in  small  bodies  they  are  always  governed  by  a  chiefs  gene- 
rally hereditary,  but  always  absolute ;  who  is  looked  up  to  with  awo, 
and  obeyed  with  a  reverence  that  is  unintelligible  to  the  more  inde- 
pendent races  of  mankind. 

With  such  institutions,  of  course  a  real  aristocracy  is  impossible ; 
and  the  restraints  of  caste  must  always  have  been  felt  to  bo  intolerable. 
'*  La  carrioro  ouvorto  aux  talens "  is  their  l)oast ;  though  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  with  the  Turanians;  and  the  seliish  gratification  of 
individual  ambition  is  consequently  always  preferretl  with  them  to  the 
more  solxjr  iKjnefit  of  the  general  advancement  of  the  community. 


Morals. 

If  the  Celts  never  were  either  polygamic  or  i)olyandric,  they  cer- 
tainly always  retained  very  lax  ideas  with  regard  to  the  marriago-vow, 
and  never  looked  on  woman's  mission  as  anything  higher  than  to 
minister  to  their  sensual  gratification.  With  them  the  woman  that 
fulfils  this  quality  best  always  commands  their  admiration  most. 
Beauty  can  do  no  wrong — but  without  beauty  woman  can  hardly  rise 
alx)ve  the  level  of  the  common  herd. 

The  ruling  passion  in  the  mind  of  the  Celt  is  war.  Not  like  the 
exclusive,  intolerant  Semite,  a  war  of  extermination  or  of  proselytism, 
but  war  from  pure  "  gaiete  do  coeur  "  and  love  of  glory.  No  Colt  fears 
to  die  if  his  death  can  gain  fame  or  add  to  the  stock  of  his  country's 
glory ;  nor  in  a  private  fight  does  he  fear  death  or  feel  the  pain  of  a 
broken  head,  if  he  has  had  a  chance  of  shooting  through  the  heart  or 
cracking  the  skull  of  his  best  friend  at  the  same  time.  The  Celt's  love 
of  excitement  leads  him  frequently  into  excesses,  and  to  a  disr^ard 
of  trutli  and  the  virtues  belonging  to  daily  life,  which  arc  what  reaUy 
dignify  mankind ;  but  his  love  of  glory  and  of  his  country  often  go  far 
to  redeem  these  deficiencies,  and  spread  a  halo  over  even  his  worst 
faults,  which  renders  it  frequently  diflicult  to  blame  what  we  feel  in 
soberness  we  ought  to  condemn. 

Literature. 

If  love  and  war  are  the  parents  of  song,  the  bard  and  the  troubadour 
ought  to  have  left  us  a  legacy  of  verse  that  would  have  filled  the 
Hbraries  of  Europe ;  and  so  they  probably  would  had  not  the  original 
Celt  been  too  illiterate  to  care  to  record  the  expressions  of  his  feelings. 
As  it  is,  nine-tenths  of  the  lyric  literature  of  Europe  is  of  Celtic  origin. 
The  Epos  and  the  Drama  may  belong  to  the  Aryan ;  but  in  the  art  of 
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wedding  muBic  to  immortal  verso,  and  pouring  forth  a  passionate 
utterance  in  a  few  but  beautiful  words,  the  Celtic  is  only  equalled  by 
the  Semitic  race. 

Their  remaining  literature  is  of  such  modern  growth,  and  was  so 
specially  copied  from  what  had  preceded  it,  or  so  influenced  by  the 
contemporary  effusions  of  other  people,  that  it  is  impossible  accurately 
to  discriminate  what  is  duo  to  race  and  what  to  circumstances.  All 
that  can  safely  bo  said  is,  that  Celtic  literature  is  always  more  epi- 
grammatic, more  brilliant,  and  more  daring  than  that  of  the  sober 
xVryan ;  but  its  coruscations  neither  light  to  so  great  a  depth,  nor  last 
so  long  as  less  dazzling  productions  might  do.  They  may  bo  the  most 
brilliant,  but  they  certainly  do  not  belong  to  the  highest  class  of 
literary  effort ;  nor  is  their  effect  on  the  destiny  of  man  likely  to  bo 
so  permanent. 

Arts. 

The  true  glory  of  the  Celt  in  Europe  is  his  artistic  eminence.  It 
is  i)erhaps  not  too  much  to  assert  tliat  without  his  intervention  we 
should  not  have  possessed  in  modem  times  a  church  worthy  of  admi- 
ration, or  a  picture  or  a  statue  we  could  look  at  without  shame. 

In  their  arts,  too, — either  from  their  higher  status,  or  from  their 
admixture  with  Aryans, — we  escape  the  instinctive  fixity  which  makes 
the  arts  of  the  pure  Turanian  as  unprogressive  as  the  works  of  birds 
or  of  beavers.  Restless  intellectual  progress  characterises  everything 
they  perform;  and  had  their  arts  not  been  nipped  in  the  bud  by 
circumstances  over  which  they  had  no  control,  we  might  have  seen 
something  that  would  have  shamed  even  G  rceoe  and  wholly  eclipsed 
the  arts  of  Home. 

They  have  not,  it  is  true,  that  instinctive  knowledge  of  colour 
which  distinguishes  the  Turanian,  nor  have  they  been  able  to  give  to 
music  that  intellectual  culture  which  has  been  elaborated  by  the 
Aryans:  but  in  the  middle  path  between  the  two  they  excel  both. 
They  are  far  better  musicians  than  the  former,  and  far  better  colourists 
than  the  last-named  races;  but  in  modem  Europe  Architecture  is 
practically  their  own.  Where  their  influence  was  strongest,  there 
Architecture  was  most  perfect ;  as  they  decayed,  or  as  the  Aryan 
influence  prevailed,  the  art  first  languished,  and  then  died. 

Their  quasi- Turanian  theology  required  Temples  almost  as  grand 
as  those  of  the  Copts  or  Tamuls;  and,  like  them,  they  sought  to 
honour  those  who  had  been  mortals  by  splendour  which  mortals  are 
assumed  to  be  pleased  with ;  and  the  pomp  of  their  worship  always 
surpassed  that  with  which  they  honoured  their  Kings.  Even  more 
remarkable  than  this  is  the  fact  that  they  could  and  did  build  Tombs 
such  as  a  Turanian  might  have  envied,  not  for  their  size  but  for  their 
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art,  mid  oven  now  can  adnrn  their  cemeteries  with  moniimciits  whicli 
are  not  ri(li<'ulouH. 

AVhtrn  a  ]H.'ople  are  8o  niixeil  np  with  other  races  as  the  Celts  are 
in  Euro]K.», — fivfjuently  so  fuw.»d  as  to  l)o  iindistin^ishable, — it  is 
alnioHt  inijMHwible  to  siH.'ak  witli  precision  with  regard  either  to  their 
arts  or  infiuenoe.  It  miist  in  c«>n8eciiieucre  Ik?  sitfer  to  assert  that  where 
no  Celtic  1)Io<k1  existvd  tin  to  no  n«l  art  is  found ;  though  it  is  ]Kn'hai»s 
eciually  true  to  asKcrt  that  not  only  Arcliitecture,  but  I*aiutiiig  and 
.Scu]j)ture,  have  b<*en  ] patronised,  and  have  flourishetl  in  the  exact  ratio 
in  wliich  Ct'ltir*  1»1«m>(1  is  found  prevailing  in  any'iK.H>ple  in  £uro]M> ;  and 
liaK  died  out  as  Aryan  influenc'C  prevails,  in  sjut^j  of  their  methodical 
efforts  to  indiK'triuati'  thenisflves  with  what  must  Ih)  the  s^Nrntaneous 
imi>ulse  i>f  gi-nius,  if  it  is  to  Ix*  of  any  value. 

Of  their  seii'nees  wr  know  nothing  till  they  were  so  steepcil  in 
the  eivili>ation  i»f  older  races  that  originality  was  hopeless.  Still,  in 
the  Ht4igrs  through  wliieli  the  intflKi't  of  Kuro^x)  has  yet  i>asseil,  they 
have  played  tlu-ir  jwirt  with  hrillianry.  lUit  now  that  knowhxlge  is 
awumiiig  a  higher  and  more  ja'owuc  i)lia8e,  it  is  dimbtful  whether  the 
deilui'tive  brillian<-y  of  the  ( Vltic  mind  cjui  avail  anything  against  the 
indnetivi"  s»»briety  of  the  Aryan.  iS»  long  as  meta])hysics  wert?  science, 
and  seienee  was  the(»rv,  tlie  i>eeuliar  form  of  the  Celtic  mind  was 
singularly  well  adajited  ti»  see  through  soj>histry  and  to  guess  the 
dinvtion  in  whieh  truth  might  lie.  Hut  now  that  we  have  oiilv  to 
question  natun*,  to  classify  her  answers,  and  patiently  to  rec<ml  n^snlts, 
its  mission  seems  to  liave  jwissed  away,  'iruth  in  all  its  majesty,  and 
Nature  in  all  her  gix'atness,  must  now  take  the  place  of  spwulation, 
with  its  cleverness,  and  man's  idt^as  of  what  might  or  should  Iw,  must 
Iv  RUi»iilante<l  by  the  kn<>wU?<lge  (jf  GihI's  works  as  they  exist  and  the 
ci»ntem])lation  of  the  eternal  grandeur  of  the  universe  which  we  sec 
around  us. 

Tliough  these  are  the  highest,  they  aiv  at  the  same  time  the  most 
Holier  functions  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  while  tHmferring  the  greatebt 
and  most  lasting  benefit,  nut  only  on  the  individual  who  practises 
them,  but  also  on  the  human  rait\  tht\v  are  neither  iiilculatcnl  to 
gnitify  ]K'i'Si>nal  vanity,  nor  to  reward  individual  ambition. 

Such  jmi'suits  aiv  not,  tlu'n^fore,  of  a  nature  to  attnict  or  inten.'st 
the  CVltic  races,  but  must  \n}  left  to  those  who  are  c<»ntent  to  sink 
thoir  j)ei"soMJility  in  seeking  the  advantage  of  the  wmmon  weal. 

v.— ARYAN. 

Aoccmling  to  their  own  chromdogy,  it  seisms  to  have  lx*en  about 
year  3101  b.c.  that  the  Aryans  crosseil  the  Indus  and  settled  them- 
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selves  in  the  country  between  that  river  and  the  Jumna,  since  known 
among  themselves  as  Arya  Varta,  or  the  C'Ountry  of  the  Just,  for  all 
succeeding  ages. 

More  than  a  thousand  years  afterwards  we  find  ,them,  in  the 
age  of  the  Ramayana,  occupying  all  the  country  north  of  the 
Vindya  range,  and  attempting  the  conquest  of  the  southern  country, 
— then,  as  now,  occupied  by  Turanians, — and  penetrating  as  far  as 
Ceylon. 

Eight  hundred  years  later  we  see  them  in  the  Mahabharata,  having 
lost  much  of  their  purity  of  blood,  and  adopting  many  of  the  customs 
and  much  of  the  faith  of  the  iX3ople  they  were  settled  amongst ;  and 
three  centuries  before  Christ  we  find  they  had  so  far  degenerated  as  to 
accept,  almost  vrithout  a  struggle,  the  religion  of  Buddha;  which, 
though  no  doubt  a  reform,  and  an  important  one,  on  the  Anthropic 
doctrines  of  the  pure  Turanians,  was  still  essentially  a  faith  of  a 
Turanian  people ;  congenial  to  them,  and  to  them  only. 

Ten  centuries  after  Christ,  when  the  Moslems  came  in  contact  with 
India,  the  Aryan  was  a  myth.  The  religion  of  the  earlier  people  was 
everywhere  supreme,  and  with  only  a  nominal  thread  of  Aryanism 
running  through  the  whole,  just  sufficient  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
prior  existence  of  a  purer  faith,  but  not  sufficient  to  leaven  the  mass 
to  any  appreciable  extent. 

The  fate  of  the  western  Aryans  differed  essentially  from  that  of 
those  who  wandered  eastward.  Theoretically  we  ought  to  assume, 
from  their  less  complex  language  and  less  pure  faith,  that  they  were 
an  earlier  offshoot ;  but  it  may  bo  that  in  the  forests  of  Europe  they 
lost  for  a  while  the  civilised  forms  which  the  happier  climate  of  Arya 
Varta  enabled  the  others  to  retain  ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  contact  with 
the  more  nearly  equal  Celtic  races  had  mixed  the  language  and  the 
faith  of  the  Western  races,  before  they  had  the  opportunity  or  the 
leisure  to  record  the  knowledge  they  brought  with  them. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  they  first  appear  prominently  in  the  western 
world  in  Greece,  where,  by  a  fortunate  union  with  the  Pelasgi,  a  people 
apparently  of  Turanian  race,  they  produced  a  civilisation  not  purely 
Aryan,  and  somewhat  evanescent  in  its  character,  but  more  brilliant, 
while  it  lasted,  than  anything  the  world  had  seen  before,  and,  in  certain 
respects,  more  beautiful  than  anything  that  has  illumined  it  since 
their  time. 

They  next  sprang  forth  in  Rome,  mixed  with  the  Turanian  Etrus- 
cans and  the  powerful  Celtic  tribes  of  Italy ;  and  lastly  in  Northern 
Europe,  where  they  are  now  working  out  their  destiny,  but  to  what 
issue  the  future  only  can  declare. 

I'he  essential  difference  between  the  eastern  and  western  migration 
is  this— that  in  India  the  Aryans  have  sunk  gradually  into  the  arms 
of  a  Turanian  people  till  they  have  lost  their  identity,  and  with  it  all 
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that  ennobled  them  when  they  went  there,  or  oould  enable  them  now 
to  influence  the  world  again. 

In  Euroi)e  they  found  the  country  cleared  of  Turanians  by  the 
earlier  CeltM ;  and,  mingling  their  blood  with  these  more  nearly  allied 
racoH,  they  liave  raised  themselves  to  a  position  half  way  between  the 
two.  AVhere  they  found  the  country  unoccupied  they  have  remained 
so  pui'e  that,  as  their  nun)1>er  multiplies,  they  may  perhai>8  regain 
something  of  the  position  they  had  temi>oraiily  abandoned,  and  some- 
thing of  that  science  which,  it  may  be  fancied,  mankind  only  knew  in 
their  primeval  seats. 

Religion. 

AVhat  then  was  the  cixjeil  of  the  primitive  ^Vryans  ?  So  far  as  we 
can  now  see,  it  was  the  Ix^lief  in  one  great  ineffable  Goil, — so  great  that 
no  human  intellect  ttnild  measure  his  greatness, — so  wonderful  that  no 
human  language  cuuld  express  liis  qualities, — i>ervading  everything 
that  was  made, — ruling  all  createil  things,— a  spirit,  around,  beyond 
the  universe,  and  within  every  individual  jMirticle  of  it.  A  creed  so 
ethereal  could  not  long  remain  the  faith  of  the  multitude,  and  we  early 
tind  fire, — the  most  ethereal  of  the  elements, — looked  to  as  an  emblem 
of  the  l)eitv.  The  heavens  too  receiveil  a  name,  and  became  an 
entity : — so  did  iHir  motlier  earth.  To  these  succeeded  the  sun,  the 
stai*s,  the  elements, — but  liever  among  the  pure  Aryans  as  gods,  or  as 
influencing  the  destiny  of  man,  but  as  manifestations  of  His  i>ower,  and 
revei'cnceil  liecause  thev  were  visible  manifestations  of  a  Being  too 
abstract  for  an  ordinary  mind  to  gmsp.  Below  this  the  Aryans  never 
seem  to  have  sunk. 

AVith  a  faith  so  elevated  of  course  no  temple  could  be  wanted ;  no 
human  ceremonial  could  be  supi)osed  capable  of  doing  honour  to  a 
deity  so  conceived;  nor  any  sacrifice  acceptable  to  Ilim  to  whom  all 
things  l)elonged.  AVith  the  Aryans  worship  was  a  purely  domestic 
institution ;  i)rayer  the  solitary  act  of  each  individual  man,  standing 
alone  in  the  presence  of  an  omniscient  Deity.  All  that  was  reiiuired 
was  that  man  should  acknowledge  the  greatness  of  God,  and  his  own 
comparative  insignificanci^ ;  should  express  his  absolute  trust  and  faith 
in  the  beneficence  and  justice  of  his  God,  and  a  hope  that  he  might 
be  enabled  to  live  so  pure,  and  so  free  from  sin,  as  to  de8er>'e  such 
happiness  as  this  world  can  afi()rd,  and  be  enabled  to  do  as  much  good 
to  othere  as  it  is  vouchsafed  to  man  to  i)erform. 

A  few  insignificant  formula  served  to  mark  the  modes  in  which 
these  subjects  should  recur.  The  recitation  of  a  time-honoured  hymn 
refreshed  the  attention  of  the  woi'shijjper,  and  the  reading  of  a  few 
sacnxl  texts  recalleil  the  duties  it  was  ex[»ecte<l  he  should  perform. 
With  these  simple  ceremonies  the  worshii>  of  the  Aryans  seems  to  have 
lx?gun  and  endeil. 
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Even  in  later  times,  when  their  blood  has  become  less  pure,  and 
their  feelings  were  influenced  by  association  with  those  among  whom 
they  resided,  the  religion  of  the  Aryans  always  retained  it«  intellectual 
character.  No  dogma  was  ever  admitted  that  would  not  bear  the  test 
of  reason,  and  no  article  of  faith  was  ever  assented  to  which  seemed  to 
militate  against  the  supremacy  of  intellect  over  all  feelings  and 
l^ssions.  In  all  their  wanderings  they  were  always  prepared  to 
admit  the  immeasurable  greatness  of  the  one  incorporeal  Deity,  and 
the  impossibility  of  the  human  intellect  approaching  or  forming  any 
adequate  conception  of  His  majesty. 

When  they  abandoned  the  domestic  form  of  worship,  they  adopted 
the  congregational,  and  then  not  so  much  with  the  idea  that  it  was 
(deasing  to  God,  as  in  order  to  remind  each  other  of  their  duties,  to 
regulate  and  govern  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  community,  and  to 
inculcate  piety  t»3 wards  God  and  charity  towards  each  other. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  superstition  is  impossible  with 
minds  so  constituted,  and  that  science  must  always  be  the  surest  and 
the  best  ally  of  a  religion  so  pure  and  exalted,  which  is  based  on  a 
knowledge  of  G'xVs  works,  a  consequent  appreciation  of  their  great- 
ness, and  an  ardent  aspiration  towards  that  power  and  goodness  which 
the  finite  intellect  of  man  can  never  hope  to  reach. 

GoVEltNMENT. 

The  most  marked  characteristic  of  the  Aryans  is  their  innate 
passion  for  self-government.  If  not  absolutely  republican,  the  t<5ndency 
of  all  their  institutions,  at  all  times,  has  l)een  towards  that  form,  and 
in  almost  the  exact  ratio  to  the  purity  of  the  blood  do  they  adopt  this 
form  of  autocracy.  If  kingly  power  was  ever  introduced  among  them, 
it  was  always  in  the  form  of  a  limited  monarchy ;  never  the  uncon- 
trolled despotism  of  the  other  races;  and  every  conceivable  check 
was  devised  to  prevent  encroachments  of  the  crown,  even  if  such  were 
|>ossible  among  a  people  so  organised  as  the  Aryans  always  have 
been. 

With  them  every  town  was  a  municipality,  every  village  a  little 
republic,  and  every  trade  a  separate  self-govoniing  guild.  Many  of 
these  institutions  have  died  out,  or  else  fallen  into  neglect,  in  those 
communities  where  equal  rights  and  absolute  laws  have  rendered  each 
individual  a  king  in  his  own  person,  and  every  family  a  republic 
in  itself. 

The  village  system  which  the  Aryans  introduced  into  India  is  still 
the  most  remarkable  of  its  institutions.  These  little  republican  organ- 
isms have  survived  the  revolutions  of  fifty  centuries.  Neither  the 
devastations  of  war  nor  the  indolence  of  peace  seems  to  have  affected 
them.     Under  Brahmin,  Buddhist,  or  Moslem,  they  remain  the  same 
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unchanged  and  unchangeable  inRtitutions,  and  neither  deapotism  nor 
anarchy  has  been  able  to  alter  them.  They  alone  have  saved  India 
from  sinking  into  a  state  of  savage  imbecility,  under  the  various  hordes 
of  conquerors  who  have  at  times  overrun  her;  and  they,  with  the 
Ycdas  and  the  laws  afterwanls  embodied  by  Menu,  alone  remain  as 
records  of  the  old  Aryan  |X)6se8sors  of  the  Indian  peninsuhi. 

Municipalities,  which  are  merely  an  enlargement  of  the  Indian 
village  system,  exist  wherever  the  Komans  were  settled,  or  where  the 
Ar}'an  races  exist  in  Euro|X) ;  and  though  guilds  are  fast  losing  their 
signifioanco,  it  was  the  Teut<»nic  guilds  that  alone  checked  and  ulti- 
mately supplanted  the  feudal  despotisms  of  the  Celts. 

Caste  is  another  instituti(m  of  these  races,  which  has  always  more 
or  less  influenced  all  their  actions.  AVhere  their  blood  has  become  so 
impure  as  it  is  in  India,  caste  has  degenerated  into  an  abuse ;  but  where 
it  is  a  living  institution,  it  is  ])erhaps  as  conducive  to  the  proper 
regulation  of  society  as  any  with  which  wo  are  acquainted*  The  one 
thing  over  which  no  man  can  have  any  control  is  the  accident  of  his 
Inrth  ;  but  it  is  an  immense  gain  to  him  that  he  should  bo  satisfied  with 
the  station  in  which  he  finds  himself,  and  content  to  do  his  duty  in  the 
R]iliere  in  which  he  was  lx)m.  Caste,  properly  understood,  never  inter- 
fores  with  the  accumulation  of  wealth  or  power  within  the  limits  of  the 
class,  and  only  rcK?ognises  the  inevitable  accident  of  birth :  while  the 
fear  of  losing  cjiste  is  one  of  the  most  salutary  checks  which  has  been 
deviscnl  to  restniin  men  from  act«  unworthy  of  their  social  position.  It 
is  an  enonnous  gain  to  society  that  each  man  should  know  his  station 
and  be  prepared  to  iwrform  the  duties  Ix^longing  to  it,  without  the  rest- 
less craving  of  a  selfish  ambition  that  would  sacrifice  everything  for  the 
sake  of  the  personal  aggiandisenient  of  the  individual.  It  is  far  better 
to  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  sphere  in  life  in  which  man  may  not 
l)e«)me  as  like  unto  the  gods  as  in  any  other  sphere ;  and  it  is  every- 
where better  to  respect  the  public  good  rather  than  to  seek  to  gratify 
personal  ambition. 

The  populations  of  modem  Europe  have  become  so  mixed  that 
neitht.T  caste  nor  any  other  Aryan  instituticm  now  exists  in  its  pristine 
purity ;  but  in  the  ratio  in  which  a  i>eople  is  Arj'an  do  they  possess  an 
aristocracy  and  municipal  institutions :  and,  what  is  almost  of  moro 
imi>ortancc,  in  that  ratio  are  the  people  prepared  to  respect  the  grada- 
tions of  caste  in  society,  and  to  sacrifice  their  individual  ambition  to 
the  less  brilliant  task  of  doing  all  the  good  that  is  possible  in  the 
spheres  in  which  they  have  V.een  placed. 

It  is  true,  and  so  has  l>een  found,  that  an  uncontrolled  despotism  is 
a  shari)er,  a  quicker,  and  a  lietter  tool  for  warlike  purposes,  or  where 
national  vanity  is  to  Ik)  gratifietl  by  concjuest  or  the  display  of  power; 
but  the  complicated,  and  it  may  l»e  clumsy,  institutions  of  the  Aryan 
are  far  more  lasting  and  moro  amducivc  to  individual  self-respect,  and 
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far  moro  likely  to  add  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness,  and  tend  more 
clearly  to  the  real  greatness  and  moral  elevation  of  mankind,  than  any 
human  institution  we  are  yet  acquainted  with. 

So  far  as  our  experience  now  goes,  the  division  of  human  society 
into  classes  or  castes  is  not  only  the  most  natural  concomitant  of  the 
division  of  labour,  but  is  also  the  most  beneficent  of  the  institutions 
of  man ;  w^hile  the  organisation  of  a  nation  into  self-governing  munici- 
palities is  not  only  singularly  conducive  to  individual  well-being,  but 
renders  it  practically  indestructible  by  conquest,  and  even  imperish- 
able through  lapse  of  time.  These  two  are  the  most  essentially  cha- 
racteristic institutions  of  the  Aryans. 

Morals. 

In  morals  the  Aryans  were  always  monogamic,  and  with  them  alone 
does  woman  always  assume  a  perfect  equality  of  position :  mistress  of 
her  own  actions  till  marriage ;  when  married,  in  theory  at  Icfist,  the 
equal  sharer  in  the  property  and  in  the  duties  of  the  household.  Were 
it  possible  to  carry  out  these  doctrines  absolutely  in  practice,  they 
wotQd  probably  be  more  conducive  to  human  happiness  than  any  of 
those  enumerated  above;  but  even  a  tendency  towards  them  is  an 
enormous  gain. 

Their  institutions  for  self-government,  enumerated  above,  have 
probably  done  more  to  elevate  the  Aryan  race  than  can  well  be  appre- 
ciated. When  every  man  takes,  or  may  take,  his  share  in  governing 
the  commonwealth — when  every  man  must  govern  himself,  and  respect 
the  independence  of  his  neighbour — men  cease  to  be  tools,  and  become 
independent  reasoning  beings.  They  are  taught  self-respect,  and  with 
this  comes  love  of  truth— of  those  qualities  which  command  the  respect 
of  their  fellow-men  ;  and  they  are  likewise  taught  that  control  of  their 
passions  which  renders  them  averse  to  war ;  while  the  moro  sober  occu- 
pations of  life  prevent  the  necessity  of  their  seeking,  in  the  wildness  of 
excitement,  that  relief  from  monotony  which  so  frequently  drives  other 
races  into  those  excesses  the  world  has  had  so  often  to  deplore.  The 
existence  of  caste,  oven  in  its  most  modified  form,  prevents  individual 
ambition  from  having  that  unlimited  career  which  among  other 
races  has  so  often  sacrificed  the  public  weal  to  the  ambition  of  an 
individual. 

Literature. 

The  Aj^an  races  employed  an  alphabet  at  so  early  a  period  of  their 
history  that  we  cannot  now  tell  when  or  how  it  was  introduced  among 
them ;  and  it  was,  even  when  we  first  become  acquainted  with  it,  a 
far  more  perfect  alphabet  than  that  of  the  Semitic  races,  though  appa- 
rently formed  on  its  basis.     Nothing  in  it  was  dependent  on  memory. 
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It  po88C88c<l  vowels,  and  all  that  was  nooossary  to  cnnnciato  sounds 
with  ^KTfect  and  alwoluto  ])rcci8ion.  In  consoqnenoe  of  this,  and  of 
the  i>crfoct  stnicturo  of  their  languago,  they  were  enabled  to  indulge 
in  philosophical  8ix>culation,  to  write  treatises  on  grammar  and  logic, 
and  generally  to  assume  a  literary'  position  which  other  races  never 
attained  to. 

History  with  them  was  not  a  mere  reoonl  of  dates  or  collection 
of  genealogical  tables,  hnt  an  essay  on  the  polity  of  mankind,  to 
which  the  narrative  afforded  the  illustration  ;  while  their  poetry  had 
always  a  tendency  to  tissunic  more  a  didactic  than  a  lyric  form.  It  is 
among  the  Aryans  tliat  the  £}H)S  first  rose  to  eminence  and  the  Drama 
was  elevated  alK)ve  a  n\er|>  siH.*ctiicle ;  hut  even  in  these  tbo  highest 
merit  sought  to  Ix)  attaiueil  was  that  they  should  represent  vividly 
events  which  liiight  have  taken  place,  even  if  they  never  did  happen 
among  men  ;  while  tlie  Celtn  and  the  Semites  delight  in  wild  imagin- 
ings which  never  cnuld  have  existed  excei)t  in  the  brain  of  the  poet. 
AVhen  the  1»1(kx1  of  the  Aryan  has  been  mixed  with  that  of  other  races, 
they  have  i>rodiice<l  a  literatni^e  eminently  imaginative  and  poetic; 
but  in  proiwrtion  to  their  purity  has  been  their  tendency  towards  a 
moix^  prosiiic  style  of  comiK^sition.  The  aim  of  the  race  has  alwa3*8 
Ihx^u  the  attainment  of  practical  common  sense,  and  the  possession  of 
this  quality  is  their  ]iride  and  Ix^ast,  and  justly  so;  but  it  is  unfortu- 
nately antagonistic  to  the  existence  of  an  imaginative  Hteratiire,  and 
wo  must  hH)k  to  them  more  for  eminence  in  works  on'  history  and 
l»hilosophy  than  in  those  which  require  imagination  or  creative 
jxiwer. 

Art. 

These  ivinarks  apply  with  moi-e  than  double  force  to  the  Fine 
Arts  than  to  v(u*l»al  literature.  In  the  first  place  a  people  possessing 
such  a  iM)wcr  of  phonetic  utt^jrance  never  could  look  on  a  pictni^ 
or  statue  as  more  than  a  mere  sulvsidiary  illustration  of  the  written 
text.  A  painting  may  represent  vividly  one  view  of  what  took  place 
at  one  moment  of  time,  but  a  written  narrative  can  deal  with  all  the 
circumstances  and  link  it  to  its  anteceilents  and  effects.  A  statue  of  a 
man  cannot  tell  one-tenth  of  what  a  short  biography  will  make  plain ; 
and  an  idi-al  statue  or  ideal  painting  may  Ixi  a  pretty  Celtic  plaything, 
Init  it  is  not  what  Aryans  haiiker  after. 

AVith  Architec?ture  the  case  is  even  woi*se.  Convenience  is  the 
fii*st  thing  which  the  pi^actical  common  sense  of  the  Aryan  seeks, 
and  then  to  gain  what  he  desires  by  the  readiest  and  the  easiest 
inc»ans.  Tliis  done,  why  slumld  he  do  more?  If,  induced  by  a 
desire  to  emulate  others,  he  has  to  make  his  building  ornamental, 
he  is  willing  to  c<»py  what  exiwrience  has  proved  to  be  successful  in 
i'ornier  works,  willing  t^)  8j>end  his  money  and  to  submit  to  some 
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inconvenience ;  but  in  his  heart  he  thinks  it  useless,  and  he  neither 
will  waste  his  time  in  thinking  on  the  subject,  nor  apply  those  energies 
of  his  mind  to  its  elaboration,  without  which  nothing  great  or  good 
was  ever  done  in  Art. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  immaterial  nature  of  their  faith  has 
always  deprived  the  Aryan  races  of  the  principal  incentive  to  archi- 
tectural magnificence.^  The  Turanian  and  Celtic  races  always  have 
the  most  implicit  faith  in  ceremonial  worship  and  in  the  necessity  of 
architectural  splendour  as  its  indispensable  accompaniment..  On  the 
other  hand,  the  more  practical  Aryan  can  never  be  brought  to  under- 
stand that  prayer  is  either  more  sincere  or  is  more  acceptable  in  one 
form  of  house  than  in  any  other.  He  does  not  feel  that  virtue  can 
be  increased  or  vice  exterminated  by  the  number  of  bricks  or  stones 
that  may  be  heaped  on  one  another,  or  the  form  in  which  they  may 
be  placed ;  .nor  will  his  conception  of  the  Deity  admit  of  supposing 
that  He  can  be  propitiated  by  palaces  or  halls  erected  in  honour  of 
Him,  or  that  a  building  in  the  Middle  Pointed  Gothic  is  more  accept- 
able than  one  in  the  Classic  or  any  other  style. 

This  want  of  faith  may  be  reasonable,  but  it  is  fatal  to  poe try- 
in  Art,  and,  it  is  feared,  will  prevent  the  Aryans  from  attaining  more 
excellence  in  Architectural  Art  at  the  present  time  than  they  have  done 
in  former  ages. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  people  are  singularly  deficient  in  their 
appreciation  of  colours.  Not  that  actual  colour-blindness  is  more 
common  with  them  than  with  other  races,  but  the  harmony  of  tints 
is  unknown  to  them.  Some  may  learn,  but  none  feel  it ;  it  is  a 
matter  of  memory  and  an,  exercise  of  intellect,  but  no  more.  So,  too, 
with  form.  Other — even  savage — races  cannot  go  wrong  in  this 
respect.  If  the  Aryan  is  successful  in  art,  it  is  generally  in  conse- 
quence of  education,  not  from  feeling  ;  and,  like  all  that  is  not  innate 
in  man,  it  yields  only  a  secondary  gratification,  and  fails  to  impress 
his  brother  man,  or  to  be  a  real  work  of  Art. 

From  these  causes  the  ancient  Aryans  never  erected  a  single  build- 
ing in  India  when  they  were  pure,  nor  in  that  part  of  India  which 
they  colonised  even  after  their  blood  became  mixed ;  and  we  do  not 
now  know  what  their  style  was  or  is,  though  the  whole  of  that  part 
of  the  peninsula  occupied  by  the  Turanians,  or  to  which  their 
influence  ever  extended,  is,  and  always  was,  covered  by  buildings, 
vast  in  extent  and  wonderful  from  their  elaboration.  This,  probably, 
also  is  the  true  cause  of  the  decline  of  Architecture  and  other  arts  in 
Europe  and  in  the  rest  of  the  modem  world.  Wherever  the  Aryans 
appear  Art  flies  before   them,   and  where   their   influence  extends 


'  Had  there  been  no  Pelasgi  in  Greece,  there  probably  wouM  have  been  no  Archi- 
tec  tare  of  the  Grecian  period. 
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utilitarian  practical  common  senso  is  assumed  to  be  all  that  mai 
should  aim  at.  It  ma}*  be  so,  but  it  is  sad  to  think  that  beanti 
cannot  be  combined  with  sense. 

Music  alone,  as  being  the  most  phonetic  of  the  fine  arts,  hai 
received  among  the  Ar^'ans  a  degree  of  culture  denied  to  the  others 
but  even  here  the  tendency  has  been  rather  to  develop  scientific  excel 
lenoe  than  to  api>eal  to  the  responsive  chords  of  the  human  heart 
Notwithstanding  this,  its  power  is  more  felt  and  greater  excellence  ii 
attained  in  this  science  than  in  any  other.  It  also  has  escaped  the 
slovenly  process  of  copying,  with  which  the  unartistic  mind  of  the 
Aryans  has  l^een  content  to  fancy  it  was  creating  Art  in  othci 
branches. 

If,  however,  these  races  have  been  so  deficient  in  the  fine  arts, 
they  have  l)een  as  excellent  in  all  the  useful  ones.  Agriculture,  manu- 
factures, commerce,  ship-building,  and  road-making,  aU  that  tends  tc 
accumulate  wealth  or  to  advance  material  prosperity,  has  been  deve- 
lo|)ed  to  an  extent  as  great  as  it  is  imprecedented,  and  promises  tc 
produce  results  which  as  yet  can  only  be  dimly  guessed  at,  A  great, 
and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  an  inevitable  revolution,  is  pervading  th€ 
whole  world  through  the  devotion  of  the  Arj^an  races  to  these  arts 
Wo  have  no  reason  for  8upix>8iug  it  will  be  otherwise  than  benefidal 
however  much  we  may  feel  inclined  to  regret  that  the  beautiful  couU 
not  l>e  allowed  to  share  a  little  of  that  worship  so  lavishly  bestowed 
on  the  u 80 fill. 
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SciKNCES. 

It  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that,  with  minds  so  constituted 
the  Aryans  should  have  cultivated  science  with  earnestness  anc 
success.  The  only  beauty  they,  in  fact,  appreciated  was  the  beaut] 
of  scientific  truth .  the  only  harmony  they  ever  really  felt  was  thai 
of  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  the  only  art  they  ever  cared  to  cultivati 
was  that  which  grou|KHl  these  truths  and  their  harmonies  into  formi 
which  enabkni  them  to  l>e  easily  grasjwjd  and  appreciated.  Mathe 
matics  always  had  e8i)ecial  charms  to  the  Arj'an  mind ;  and,  mor« 
even  than  this,  astronomy  was  always  captivating.  So,  also,  wen 
the  mechanical,  and  so,  too,  the  natural  sciences.  It  is  to  the  Aryani 
that  Induction  owes  its  birth,  and  they  probably  alone  have  th< 
patience  and  the  sobriety  to  work  it  to  its  legitimate  conclusions. 

The  true  mission  of  the  Aryan  races  api>eai*s  to  be  to  pervade  thi 
world  with  the  useful  and  industrial  arts,  and  so  tend  to  reproduce 
that  unity  which  has  long  been  lost,  to  raise  man,  not  by  magnifying 
his  individual  cleverness,  but  by  accumulating  a  knowledge  of  tlu 
works  of  God,  so  tending  to  make  him  a  greater  and  wiser,  and  at  th< 
same  time  a  humbler  and  a  more  religious  servant  of  his  Creator. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Whkn  Auguste  Comte  proposed  that  classification  which  made  the 
fortune  of  his  philosophy, — when  he  said  that  all  mankind  passed 
through  the  theological  state  in  childhood,  the  metaphysical  in  youth, 
and  the  philosophical  or  positive  in  manhood, — and  ventured  to  extend 
this  discovery  to  nations,  he  had  a  glimpse,  as  others  have  had  before 
him,  of  the  beauty  of  the  great  harmony  which  pervades  all  created 
things.  But  he  had  not  philosophy  enough  to  see  that  the  one  great 
law  is  so  vast  and  so  remote,  that  no  human  intellect  can  grasp  it, 
and  that  it  is  only  the  little  fragments  of  that  great  scheme  which  are 
found  everywhere  which  man  is  permitted  to  understand. 

Had  he  known  as  much  of  ethnographical  as  he  did  of  mathetna- 
tical  science,  he  would  have  perceived  that  there  is  no  warrant  for  this 
daring  generalisation ;  but  tliat  nations,  in  the  states  which  he  calls 
the  theological,  the  metaphysical,  and  the  philosophical,  exist  now  and 
coexisted  through  all  the  ages  of  the  world  to  wliicli  our  historical 
knowledge  extends. 

What  the  Egyptians  were  when  they  first  appeared  on  the  scene 
they  were  when  they  perished  under  the  Greek  and  Roman  sway ; — 
what  the  Chinese  always  were  they  now  are ; — the  Jews  and  Arabs 
are  unchanged  to  this  day ; — the  Celts  are  as  daringly  speculative  and 
as  blindly  superstitious  now  as  we  always  found  them ; — and  the  Aryans 
of  the  Vedas  or  of  Tacitus  were  very  much  the  same  sober,  reasoning, 
unimaginative,  and  unartistic  people  as  they  are  at  this  hour.  Progress 
among  men,  as  among  the  animals,  seems  to  be  achieved  not  so  much 
by  advances  made  within  the  limits  of  the  group,  as  by  the  supercession 
of  the  less  finely  organised  beings  by  those  of  a  higher  class  ; — and  this, 
so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  is  accomplished  neither  by  successive 
creations,  nor  by  the  gradual  development  of  one  species  out  of  another, 
but  by  the  successive  prominent  appearances  of  previously  developed, 
though  partially  dormant  creations. 

Ethnographers  have  already  worked  out  this  problem  to  a  great 
extent,  and  arrived  at  a  very  considerable  degree  of  certainty,  through 
the  researches  of  patient  linguistic  investigators.  But  language  is  in 
itself  too  impalpable  ever  to  give  the  science  that  tangible,  local  reality, 
which  is  necessary  to  its  success ;  and  it  is  here  that  Archaeology  comes 
so  opportunely  to  its  aid.  What  men  dug  or  built  remains  where  it 
was  first  placed,  and  probably  retains  the  first  impressions  it  received  J 
and  so  fixes  the  era  and  standing  of  those  who  called  it  into  existence  : 
so  that  even  those  who  cannot  appreciate  the  evidence  derived  from 
grammar  or  from  words,  may  generally  see  at  a  glance  what  the  facts 
of  the  case  really  are. 
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It  is  ev«u  more  iniportaut  that  such  a  ecdenoe  aa  Ethnology  BhonI' 
have  two  or  more  metbudB  of  investigation  at  it«  command,  CertAiDt 
can  hardly  ever  he  attained  by  only  one  prooees,  unices  checked  au 
elucidated  by  others,  and  nothing  can  therefore  be  more  fortunate  thai 
the  possession  of  so  importimt  a  sister  science  as  that  of  Archieolc^  t< 
aid  in  the  search  after  scientific  truth. 

If  Ethnoli^y  may  thus  be  so  lately  indebted  to  Archteology,  thi 
oouvcrse  is  also  true  ;  and  she  nmy  pay  back  the  debt  with  interest 
As  Archaeology  and  ^Sjehitecture  have  hitherto  been  studied,  thej,  bni 
more  especially  the  latter,  hare  been  little  more  than  a  dry  record  01 
facts  and  measurementu,  interoHting  to  the  antiquary,  to  the  profes 
sional  architect,  or  to  the  tourist,  who  finds  it  necessary  to  get  up  t 
certain  amount  of  knowledge  on  the  subject ;  but  the  utmost  that  hai 
hitherto  been  sought  to  be  attained  ib  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  formi 
of  the  art,  wliilc  the  study  of  it,  as  that  of  one  of  the  moat  important 
and  most  inetnictivo  of  the  sciences  connected  with  the  history  of  man 
has  been  as  a  rule  neglected. 

Without  this  tlie  study  of  Architecture  is  a  mere  record  of  bricki 
and  stones,  anil  of  the  modes  in  which  they  were  heaped  bother  foi 
man's  use.  Considered  in  the  liglitof  an  historicHl  record,  it  aoquiret 
not  only  the  dignity  of  a  science,  but  especial  interest  as  being  om 
of  those  sciences  which  are  most  closely  connected  with  man's  intereeti 
and  feelings,  and  the  one  which  more  distinctly  expresses  and  mon 
clearly  rcct>rdB  what  man  did  and  felt  in  previous  ages,  than  any  othei 
study  we  are  ac(|uainled  with. 

From  this  point  of  view,  not  only  every  tomb  and  every  temple, 
but  even  the  rude  monoliths  and  mounds  of  savages,  acquire  a  dignity 
and  interest  to  which  they  have  otherwise  no  title ;  and  man's  wcn-kf 
become  not  only  man's  most  imiierishable  record,  but  one  of  the  beet 
means  we  possess  of  studying  his  history,  or  of  understanding  hii 
nature  or  his  aspirations, 

Kightly  understood,  Archccolf^y  is  as  useful  as  any  other  branch  a 
science  or  of  art.  in  enabling  us  to  catch  such  glimpses  as  are  vouch- 
safed  to  man  of  the  great  laws  that  govern  all  things;  and  the  knoir 
ledge  that  tliis  class  of  man's  works  is  guided  and  governed  by  them 
very  laws,  and  not  by  the  chance  efforts  of  unmeaning  minds,  devata 
the  study  of  it  to  as  high  a  position  as  that  of  any  other  branch  o! 
human  knowledge. 
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So  long  a«  tho  geographer  ooufines  himself  to  mapping  out  the  different 
countries  of  the  world,  or  smaller  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  he 
finds  no  difficulty  in  making  a  projection  which  shall  correctly  represent 
the  exact  relative  position  of  all  the  various  features  of  the  land  or  sea. 
But  when  he  attempts  to  portray  a  continent,  some  distortion  neces* 
sarily  results ;  and  when  ho  undertakes  a  hemisphere,  botli  distortion 
and  exaggeration  become  inevitable.  It  has  consequently  been  found 
necessary  to  resort  to  some  conventional  means  of  portraying  tho  larger 
surfaces  of  the  globe.  These  avowedly  do  not  represent  correctly  the 
forms  of  the  countries  portrayed,  but  they  enable  the  geographer  to 
ascertain  what  their  distances  or  relative  positions  are  by  the  appli- 
cation of  certain  rules  and  formulae  of  no  great  complexity. 

"i'he  same  thing  is  true  of  history.  So  long  as  the  narrative  is 
confined  to  individual  countries  or  provinces,  it  may  be  perfectly 
consecutive  and  uninterrupted;  but  when  two  or  three  nations  are 
grouped  together,  frequent  interruptions  and  recapitulations  become 
necessary ;  and  when  universal  history  is  attempted,  it  seems  impossible 
to  arrange  the  narrative  so  as  to  prevent  these  from  assuming  very 
cousiderable  importance.  The  utmost  that  can  be  done  is  to  devise 
some  scheme  which  shall  prevent  the  repetition  from  leading  to 
tcdiousness,  and  enable  the  student  to  follow  the  thread  of  any  portion 
of  the  narrative  without  confusion  or  the  assumption  of  any  special 
previous  knowledge  on  his  part. 

Bearing  these  difficulties  in  mind,  it  will  probably  be  found  con- 
venient to  divide  the  whole  history  of  Architecture  into  four  great 
divisions  or  parts. 
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The  first,  which  may  ]»e  called  *'  Ancient  or  Heathen  Art,*'  to  oi>m- 
])rcheiul  all  those  styles  which  prevailed  in  the  old  world  from  the  dawn 
of  hist<»ry  in  Egypt  till  the  disruption  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  the 
removal  of  the  capital  from  Home  to  Constantinople  in  the  fourth 
centurv'. 

The  second  to  l)e  called  either  **  MediaBval,"  or  more  properly 
'*  Christian  Art."  This  again  subdivides  itself  into  three  easily-under- 
Htmnl  divisions.  1.  The  Romanesque,  or  Transitional  style,  ^which  pre- 
vaileil  l>etweeu  tlie  ages  of  Constautine  and  Justinian ;  2.  The  Gothic, 
or  Western  ( 'hristiau  ;  and  3.  The  Byzantine,  or  Eastern  Christian 
style.  Either  <.)f  these  two  last  might  be  taken  first  without  inoon- 
gruity ;  but  on  the  whole,  it  will  be  convenient,  first  to  follow  the 
thi*ead  of  the  history  of  Gothic  art,  and  return  to  take  up  that  of 
the  Byzantine  afterwards.  The  Western  styles  form  a  complete  and 
l»erfect  chapter  in  themselves,  based  directly  on  the  Romanesque,  but 
borrowing  very  little  and  lending  less  to  any  other  style  during  their 
existence.  They  also  jHirishetl  earlier,  having  died  out  in  the  16th 
century,  while  the  Byzantine  continued  to  l»e  practised  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  century  in  Kussia  and  other  Eastern  countries. 

Another  reason  for  taking  the  Gothic  styles  first  is  that  the 
Saracenic  spring  directly  from  the  Byzantine,  and  according  to  this 
arrangement  would  follow  naturally  after  it. 

The  third  great  division  of  the  subject  I  would  suggest  might  con- 
veniently be  denominated  **  Pagan."  ^  It  would  comprise  aU  those 
minor  miscellaneous  styles  not  included  in  the  two  previous  divisions. 
Commencing  with  the  Saracenic,  it  would  include  the  Buddhist, 
Hindu,  and  Chinese  styles,  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian,  and  lastly 
that  mysterious  group  which  for  want  of  a  better  name  I  have  else- 
whei"e  designated  as  *'  Rude  Stone  Monuments."  ^  No  very  con- 
secutive arrangement  can  be  formed  for  these  styles.  They  generally 
have  little  connection  with  each  other,  and  are  so  much  less  important 
than  the  others  that  their  mode  of  treatment  is  of  far  lets  consequence. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  attempt  any  exact  classification  of  these  at 
present,  as,  owing  to  the  convenience  of  publication,  it  has  been  deter- 
mined to  form  the  Indian  and  allied  Eastern  styles  into  a  separate 
volume,  which  will  include  not  onl}'  the  Buddhist  and  Hindu  styles, 
but  the  Indian  Saracenic,  which,  in  a  strictly  logical  arrangement, 
ought  to  be  classified  with  the  Western  style  bearing  the  same  name. 


'  The  derivation  of  the  two  wonU  a  villuge,  or  villagers.  Both  are  usjtl  here 
Hoatlien  and  Paj;:an  seems  to  indicate  the  ;  not  as  terms  of  reproach,  but  as  iudivu- 
relative  importance  of  these  two  terms  '  tive  of  their  beitig  non-Christiun,  whicli 
very  mach  in  the  degree  it  is  here  wished  is  wlint  it  is  wished  to  express,  uuil  was 
to  express.  Heathen  is  generally  under-  tlio  original  intention  of  the  term, 
stood  to  1)0  derived  from  ($yos,  a  nation  *  •  Uude  S(4»ne  Monuments,'  1  vol.  8vo. 
or  people;  and  Pagan  fromi*a(/M«,  Pngani^  i  Murray,  1872. 
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The  styles  of  the  New  World,  having  as  yet  no  acknowledged 
connection  with  those  of  the  Old,  may  Ix)  for  the  present  treated  of 
anywhere. 

The  fourth  and  last  great  division,  forming  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  present  work,  is  that  of  the  "Modern  or  Copying  Styles  of 
Arehitecturc,"  meaning  thereby  those  which  are  the  products  of 
the  renaissance  of  the  classical  styles  that  marked  the  epoch  of 
the  cinquecento  period.  These  have  since  that  time  prevailed  gene- 
rally in  Europe  to  the  present  day,  and  are  now  making  the  tour 
of  the  world.  Within  the  limits  of  the  present  century  it  is  true  that 
the  copying  of  the  classical  styles  has  to  some  extent  been  superseded 
by  a  more  servile  imitation  of  those  of  mediaeval  art.  The  forms  have 
conseijuently  changed,  but  the  principles  remain  the  same. 

It  would  of  course  be  easy  to  point  out  minor  objections  to  this  or 
to  any  scheme,  but  on  the  whole  it  will  be  found  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  case  as  we  now  know  it,  as  well  or  perhaps  better  than  any  other. 
The  greatest  difficulty  in  carrying  it  out  is  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
geographical  arrangement  should  be  made  to  supersede  the  chrono- 
logical and  ethnographical.  Whether,  for  instance,  Italy  should  bo 
considered  as  a  whole,  or  if  the  buildings  of  the  eastern  coast  should 
not  be  described  as  belonging  to  the  Byzantine,  and  those  of  the 
western  coast  to  the  Gothic  kingdom  ?  Whether  the  description  of 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  should  stop  short  with  the  rebuilding  by 
Zorobabel,  or  be  continued  till  its  final  completion  under  Herod  ?  If 
the  former  course  is  pursued,  we  cut  in  two  a  perfectly  consecutive 
narrative;  if  the  latter,  we  get  far  in  advance  of  our  chronological 
sequence. 

In  both  of  these  instances,  as  in  many  others,  it  is  a  choice  of 
difficulties,  and  where  frequently  the  least  strictly  logical  mode  of 
proceeding  may  be  found  the  most  convenient. 

After  all,  the  real  difficulty  lies  not  so  much  in  an-anging  the 
materials  as  in  weighing  the  relative  importance  to  be  assigned  to  each 
division.  In  wandering  over  so  vast  a  field  it  is  difficult  to  prevent 
personal  predilection  from  interfering  with  purely  logical  criticism. 
Although  architecture  is  the  mt>st  mechanical  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
consequently  the  most  amenable  to  scientific  treatment,  still  as  a  fine 
art  it  must  be  felt  to  be  appreciated,  and  when  the  feelings  come  into 
play  the  reason  is  sometimes  in  danger.  Though  strict  impartiality^ 
has  been  aimed  at  in  assigning  the  true  limits  to  each  of  the  divisions 
above  pointed  out,  few  probably  will  be  of  the  same  opinion  as  to  the 
degree  of  success  which  has  been  achieved  in  the  attempt. 
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»  Tl»e  above  scheme  of  Egjptiun  Chro-  sequent  researches  or  discoveries  which 

nology  was  published  by  me  in  the  *Tnic  at  all  invalidates  the  reasoning  on  which 

Principles  of  Beauty  in  Art,'  in  1849;  the  table  was  founded,  it  is  hero  npio- 

•ad  the  data  on  which  it  was  based  were  duced  in  an  abridged  form  as  originally 

dttelled  in  the  Appendix  to  that  work,  get  forth, 
▲i  ttun  fleemt  to  be  nothing  in  the  sub- 
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BOOK  I. 

EGYPTIAN  AKCHITECTURE. 


CHAPTER  I. 
INTRODFCTORY. 

In  any  consecutive  narrative  of  the  architectural  undertakings  of 
mankind  the  description  of  what  was  done  in  Egypt  necessarily 
commences  the  series,  not  only  l>ecause  the  records  of  authentic  history 
are  found  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  long  before  the  traditions  of  other 
nations  had  assumed  anything  like  tangible  consistency,  but  because, 
from  the  earliest  dawn  down  to  the  time  when  Christianity  struck 
down  the  old  idolatry,  the  inhabitants  of  that  mysterious  land  were 
essentially  and  pre-eminently  a  building  race.  Were  it  not  for  this  we 
should  be  left  with  the  dry  bones  of  the  skeleton  of  her  history,  which 
is  all  that  is  left*  us  of  the  dynasties  of  Manetho ;  or  with  the  fables 
in  which  ignorant  and  credulous  European  travellers  expressed  their 
wonder  at  a  civilisation  they  could  not  comprehend. 

As  the  case  now  stands,  the  monuments  of  Egypt  give  life  and  reality 
to  their  whole  history.  It  is  impossible  for  any  educated  man  capable 
of  judging  of  the  value  of  evidence  to  wander  among  the  Pyramids 
and  tombs  of  Memphis,  the  Temples  of  Thebes,  or  the  vast  structures 
erected  by  the  Ptolemys  or  Caesars,  and  not  to  feel  that  ho  has  before 
him  a  chapter  of  history  more  authentic  than  we  possess  of  any  nation 
at  all  approaching  it  in  antiquity,  and  a  picture  of  men  and  manners 
more  vivid  and  more  ample  than  remains  to  us  of  any  other  people 
who  have  passed  away. 

As  we  wander  among  the  tombs  or  temples  of  Egypt  we  see  the 
very  chisel-marks  of  the  mason,  and  the  actual  colours  of  the  painter 
which  were  ordered  by  a  Suphis  or  a  Rhamses,  and  we  stand  face  to 
face  with  works  the  progress  of  which  they  watched,  and  which 
they  designed  in  order  to  convey  to  posterity  what  their  thoughts  and 
feelings  were,  and  what  they  desired  to  record  for  the  instruction  of 
future  generations.  All  is  there  now,  and  all  who  care  may  learn  what 
these  old  kings  intended  should  be  known  by  their  remotest  posterity. 
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IiiiiiK*iir<<.'   ]>ri.i>jrros8  has  K'Cii  made  iu  unra^'clliug  the  intricacies 
fif   K<ry|>tiaii    lii^tury  since    the    time   when   Champi.»lliou«  profiting 
l»y  tile  iliseiiverv  nf    Yuung,  finst    trauslat^xl  the  hieroglyph ical  in- 
scriiitiuiiK  tliat  cover  the  walls  of  Egyptian  buildings.     Of  late  vears 
it  hari  Ia.'cu  t<.M>  frequently  astiiimeil    th«it    his   works,  ^"ith  th<we  of 
Ktisellini,  uf  Wilkinstin.  and  TA'i>siiis.  and  the  numerous  other  authoix 
wlu»  have  aj)plied  theuisi'lves  t<.»  Egyi»toli>gy,  had  told  us  all  iB**e  are 
ever  likely  to  knuw  uf  her  history.     In  so  far  as  the  epochs  of  the 
givat  riiar.iuiiic  dynasties  of  ThelK's  are  tvneenieil  this  may  lie  |iartiallv 
tnn;,  liiit    it    \>   inilv  Niiitv"  !M.  ^lariette    uudertm.»k    the    systematic 
e\i»liirati«ni  <»f   the  great  NiH-rojtolis  nf  Memphis  that  we  have  been 
enaMeil  t«»  realise  the  iiiiiHirtanee  i»f  the  i»lder  dyna>ties,  and  lK*eome 
aware  tif  the  e«»iiii>leteiiiss  of  the  ive<.">rds  they  have  left  beliind  them. 
Much  as  we  have  learin-«l  during  the  last  forty  years,  recent  explo- 
rativius  have  taught  us  that  thesnil  of  Egypt  is  not  half  exhau8teil  yet : 
and  e vt.-ry  <1  ay  ou  r  k no w  1  e<l ge  i s  a s{>u u u n g  a  e<.»n sis te i : cy  a nd  c<.>mple teness 
as  Siitisfaeturv  as  it  is  wonderful. 

Although  there  are  still  iiiiui»r  differentvs  of  opinion  with  i-egard  to 
the  details  of  Kgyjitiaii  ehr»»nology.  still  the  divergoni-es  between  the 
various  systems  pruj>ii{>eil  aiv  gra«lually  nanvwing  in  extent.  The 
se<jueiie<-  of  events  is  <.vrtain.  and  aetvptiil  by  all.  The  initial  date, 
and  the  atljustiiients  dejuMiding  on  it,  are  akme  in  dispute.  The  truth 
is  that  every  sul)S<;4Uent  ste]»  in  the  investigation  hjis  tendetl  moiv  and 
nmre  to  pn»vr-  the  correctness  uf  the  data  furnished  by  the  lists  of 
Manetln).  and  the  only  inijMirtant  question  is.  "what  is  Manetho?" 
His  work  is  lo.st.  The  only  real  extnicts  we  have  fn.»m  the  original  are 
tlniwr  in  ".loseijlius  c«^ntra  Apion.*  'i'he  lists  in  Eusebiusand  Synivlliis 
«»r  Africanusliave  avoweilly  Kvn  adjuste<l  to  suit  pi'econcei veil  theories 
of  J  »i  hi  ical  chninoh  »gy  ;  but  on  the  wlmle  a  great  prejX)nderance  of  evi- 
<lence  wreins  in  favour  of  assuming  that  he  rcjilly  intendevl  to  fix  the 
v«'ar  Mhm;  as  tin-  initial  vearof  the  reign  of  3Ienes,^  or  some  vear  within 
a  vcrv  short  distance;  of  that  date.  Si»me  vears  ago  this  would  have 
seemed  U*  suilico,  but  so  man v  new  monuments  have  In^m  disintemnl  of 
late.  Hi)  many  new  names  of  kin»rs  added  to  our  lists,  that  the  tendency 
is  now  nitlicr  to  extend  than  to  contmct  this  limit  of  dumtion. 

I)e  this  as  it  mav,  what  we  ivally  do  know  absidutelv  is  that 
there  was  an  old  kingdom  of  pyramid-buihlers,  t*omprising  the  first 
ten  dynasties  of  Manetho,  who  reigneil  at  Memphis.  These,  after 
a  jierioil  of  decadence,  were  suiK'ise<letl  by  kings  of  a  different  nice 
ooming  from  the  south ;  and  that  these*,  after  a  short  JK-Tiod  of  glory, 
wero  conquered  by  an  Ahiatic  race  of  hated  She[»herd  kings. 

After  five  centuries  of  foreign  domination,  the  JShephenls  in  their 
turn  were  driven  out,  ami  the  new  kingdom  foundtH.1.     This,  after 

*  SyiiLoUus,  Chroii.  p.  OS,  <-<1.  Ihwl  rtV.  ISiMiii,  182:). 
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witnessing  the  glories  of  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties,  declined  during 
tlie  next  seven  dynasties  till  they  were  struck  down  by  the  Persian 
Cambyses. 

A  third  period  of  architectural  magnificence  arose  with  the 
Ptolemys,  and  was  continued  by  the  CaBsars  on  nearly  the  same  scale 
of  magnificence  as  the  second  kingdom ;  but  wanting  its  exuberant 
nationality,  and  far  below  the  quiet  grandeur  of  the  earlier  epoch. 

In  counting  backwards  the  dates  of  these  dynasties,  the  first 
authentic  sjiichronism  we  meet  with  is  that  of  Shishak,  the  first  king 
of  the  22nd  dynasty,  contemporarj'^  with  Rehoboam,  about  970  n.c. 

The  next  is  the  Exode  of  the  Jews,  which  took  place  1312  B.C., 
under  the  reign  of  Amenoph,  the  third  king  of  the  19th  dynasty  of 
Manetho.  Many  would  place  it  earlier,  but  none  probably  would  bring 
that  event  down  to  a  more  modem  date. 

From  this  date  Josephus  tells  us  that  Manetho  counted  518  years 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherds,  and  511  for  the  duration  of  their 
sojourn  in  Egypt,^  we  thus  get  back  to  234:0  for  the  first  year  of 
Salatis.  There  then  remain  only  fifteen  centuries  and  a  half,  in  which 
we  have  to  arrange  the  two  great  Theban  dynasties  (the  11th  and 
12th),  which  reigned  for  more  than  two  centuries  over  the  whole  of 
Egypt ;  while  the  12th  seems  to  have  extended  some  distance  into  the 
perifxl  occupied  by  the  Shepherds.  We  are  thus  left  with  little  more 
than  1300  yeans  over  which  to  spread  the  ten  first  d^Tiasties,  notwith- 
standing that  some  60  or  70  of  their  royal  sepulchral  pyramids  still 
adorn  the  banks  of  the  Mile  ;  and  we  have  many  names  to  which  no 
tombs  can  be  attached,  and  many  p^Tamids  may  have  perished  during 
the  5000  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  greater  number  of  them 
were  erected. 

Long  as  these  periods  may  to  some  appear,  they  are  certainly  the 
shortest  that  any  one  familiar  with  the  recent  progress  of  Egyptian 
research  would  be  willing  to  assign  to  them.  But  in  whatever  light 
they  may  be  viewed,  they  sink  into  utter  insignificance  when  compared 
with  the  periods  that  must  have  elapsed  before  Egypt  could  have 
reached  that  stage  of  civilisation  in  which  we  find  her  when  her 
existence  first  dawns  upon  us.  If  one  point  in  Egyptian  history  is 
proved  with  more  certainty  than  another,  it  is  that  the  great  Pyramids 
of  Gizeh  were  erected  by  the  kings  of  the  4th  dynasty;  and  it  seems 
innx)8sible  to  find  room  for  the  now  ascertained  facts  of  Egyptian 
chronology,  unless  we  place  their  erection  between  3000  and  3500 
years  before  the  Christian  era. 

No  one  can  possibly  examine  the  interior  of  the  Gi*cat  Pyramid 
without  being  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  wonderful  mechanical 
skill  displayed  in  its  construction.     The  immense  blocks  of  granite 

'  *  Josophiis  coiilra  Apion,'  i.  H,  16  and  2(5. 
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ln'ou^ht  ti\>m  »S  veil e —a  (li stance  of  500  miles —ix)li8bed  like  glaHH,  and 
HO  fitted  that  the  joints  ean  hardly  l»e  detected.  Nothing  can  be  more 
wnnderfnl  tlian  the  extniordiuai*}  amount  of  knowlwlgc  ditsplayeci  in 
the  etinstriietion  of  the  discharging  chaml»erH  over  the  roof  of  the 
])rinei)>al  a])artment,  in  the  alignment  of  the  sloping  galleries,  in  the 
in'ovision  of  ventilatinj^  sliafts,  and  in  all  the  wonderful  contrivanee«« 
«»f  the  structure.  All  these,  too.  are  carried  out  with  such  precision, 
tliat,  notwithstanding  the  immense  su}>erincunil^nt  weight,  no  settle- 
ment in  any  i)art  win  \)o  dehvted  to  the  extent  of  an  appreciable 
fraction  of  jin  iut-li.  Nothing  moix-*  ])erfect.  mechanically,  lias  ever 
lu'en  erected  sinet?  that  time;  and  we  ask  ourselves  in  vain,  how  l*»ng 
it,  must  have  taken  iM'fore  men  acquired  such  exix»rienoe  and  such 
skill,  or  were  sc>  jK-rfectly  organise«l,  as  t^)  contemplate  and  complete 
such  undertakings. 

Ar«>und  the  has*.'  of  tlie  pyramid  an*  found  numerous  structural 
t4)mhs,  wliost'  walls  Ihmu*  the  eartouehe  of  the  same  king — Suphis — 
wh«»s«^  name  was  found  by  ( 'olonel  Howard  Vyse  in  one  of  the  previously 
uno|N'iied  eliamK*rs  of  tin*  (ireat  Pyramid.^  Thwe  are  adorned  with 
|»aintin^s  so  numerous  and  so  complete,  as  to  enable  us  to  realise  with 
singular  nmipleteness  the  stjiteof  Kgyptian  society  at  that  early  i)eriod. 

On  thi'ir  walls  the  4»wnerof  the  tomb  is  usually  n^presented  seateil, 
tilVrriiig  tirst  fruits  on  a  simple  table-altar  to  an  unseen  god.  He  is 
generally  areomiKinied  by  his  wife,  and  surrounded  by  his  stei;\'anls 
and  servants,  who  enuiuerate  his  wealth  in  horned  cattle,  in  asses,  in 
slieei)  and  goats,  in  geeso  an«l  ducks.  In  other  pictures  some  are 
])h»ughing  and  sowing.  s«une  reaping  or  thrashing  out  the  com,  while 
others  are  tending  his  tame  nmnkeys  or  cranes,  and  other  domesticated 
pets.  .Musie  and  dancing  add  to  the  circle  of  domestic  enjoyments, 
and  fowling  and  fishin«i:  oeeui>y  his  days  of  leisure.  No  sign  of  soldiers 
or  of  warlike  strife  api)ears  in  any  of  these  pictures;  no  arms,  no 
chari«»ts  oi  horses.  No  eamels  suggest  foreign  travel.  Everything 
then*  representiHl  sj»eaks  of  iH'ace  at  home  and  abroad,^  of  agricultural 
wealth  and  conse«iuent  content.  In  all  these  juctures  the  men  are 
n4>n'sentrd  with  an  ethnic  and  artistic  truth  that  enables  us  easily  to 
recugikise  their  nice  and  station.  The  animals  an*  not  only  easily 
distinguishable,  but  the  charaeteristie  iH'culiarities  of  each  spetries  are 
Hoiztnl  with  a  jntwer  of  genenilisiition  seldom  if  ever  surpiissed;  and 
the  hien>glyphic  system  which  forms  the  legend  and  explains  the 
whole,  was  as  n»mplete  and  perfect  then  as  at  any  future  {K?rioii. 

More  striking  than  even  the  paintings  are  the  jHirt mi t- statues 


'  VyiK',  * 0|)cnitiotiit  «>n  the  Pyramids  npn-soiittHl  ik:  sluyiug  an  Asiatic  enemy. 

At  Giieh  in  1887.*  vol.  i.  p.  279.  ct  M}i\.  It  1*8  tlio  only  »\^n  of  ntrife  which  hmn  yet 

^At  Wanly  Meghiira,  in  the  Siunitio  lnvn  «Usi^>vonMl  bolonj^ing  to  this  ancient 

king  of  the  4lh  dynasty  i»  k in ;^ loin.     lA'ii^itut,  Abt.  ii.,  pi-  39. 
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which  have  recently  been  discovered  in  the  secret  recesses  of  these 
tombs ;  nothing  more  wonderfully  truthful  and  realistic  has  been  done 
since  that  time,  till  the  invention  of  photography,  and  even  that  can 
hardly  represent  a  man  with  such  unflattering  truthfulness  as  these 
old  coloured  terra-cot ta  portraits  of  the  sleek  rich  men  of  the  pyramid 
period. 

Wonderful  as  all  this  maturity  of  art  may  be  when  found  at  so 
early  a  period,  the  problem  becomes  still  more  perplexing  when  we 
again  ask  ourselves  how  long  a  people  must  have  lived  and  recorded 
their  experience  before  they  came  to  realise  and  aspire  to  an  eternity 
such  as  the  building  of  these  pyramids  shows  that  they  sacrificed 
everything  to  attain.  One  of  their  great  aims  was  to  preserve  the 
body  intact  for  3000  years,  in  order  that  the  soul  might  again  bo 
united  with  it  when  the  day  of  judgment  arrived.  But  what  taught 
them  to  contemplate  such  periods  of  time  with  confidence,  and, 
stranger  still,  how  did  they  learn  to  realise  so  daring  an  aspiration  ? 

Nor  is  our  wonder  less  when  we  ask  ourselves  how  it  happened  that 
such  a  people  became  so  thoroughly  organised  at  that  early  age  as  to 
be  willing  to  undertake  the  greatest  architectural  works  the  world  has 
since  seen  in  honour  of  one  man  from  among  themselves  ?  A  king 
without  an  armj',  and  with  no  claim,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  to  such  an 
honour  beyond  the  common  consent  of  all,  which  could  hardly  have 
been  obtained  except  by  the  title  of  long  inherited  services  acknow- 
ledged by  the  community  at  large. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  other  example  which  so  fully 
illustrates  the  value  of  architecture  as  a  mode  of  writing  history  as 
this.  It  is  possible  there  may  have  been  nations  as  old  and  as  early 
civilised  as  the  Egyptians :  but  they  were  not  builders,  and  their 
memory  is  lost.  It  is  to  their  architecture  alone  that  we  owe  the  pre- 
servation of  what  we  know  of  this  old  people.  And  it  is  the  knowledge 
so  obtained  that  adds  such  interest  to  the  study  of  their  art. 

In  the  present  state  of  oiu*  knowledge  it  may  seem  an  idle  specula- 
tion to  suggest  that  the  Egyptian  and  Chinese  are  two  fragments  of 
one  great  primordial  race,  widely  separated  now  by  the  irruption  of 
other  Turanian  and  Aryan  races  between  them ;  but  this  at  least  is 
certain,  that  in  manners  and  customs,  in  arts  and  polity,  in  religion 
and  civilisation,  these  two  people  more  closely  resemble  one  another 
than  any  other  two  nations  which  have  existed  since,  even  when 
avowedly  of  similar  race  and  living  in  proximity  to  one  another. 

At  the  earliest  period  at  which  Chinese  history  opens  upon  us,  we 
find  the  same  amount  of  civilisation  maintaining  itself  utterly  unpro- 
gressively  to  the  present  day.  The  same  peaceful  industry  and  agri- 
cultural wealth  accompanied  by  the  same  outwardly  pleasing  domestic 
relations  and  apparent  content.      The   same  exceptional  mode  of 
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writing.  The  same  want  of  i)ower  to  assimilate  with  surrounding 
nutiouH.  Both  hating  war,  but  reverencing  their  kings,  and  counting 
their  chronology  l»y  d\^la8tie8  exactly  as  the  Egyptians  have  always 
done.  Their  religions  seem  wonderfully  alike,  and  both  are  charac- 
terised by  the  same  fearlessness  of  death,  and  the  same  calm  enjoyment 
in  the  contemplation  of  its  advent.' 

In  fact  there  is  no  (leculiarity  in  the  old  kingdom  of  Egypt  that 
has  not  its  countermart  in  China  at  the  present  day,  though  more  or 
less  modifie<l,  perhajis,  by  local  circumstances ;  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  older  system  which  wo  cannot  understand  by  using  proper  illus- 
trations, derive<l  from  what  we  see  passing  under  our  immediate 
oltservation  in  the  far  t^ast.  The  great  lesson  we  learn  from  the  study 
of  the  histi>ry  of  China  as  bearing  on  that  of  Egypt  is,  that  all  idea  of 
the  imiX)ssibiHty  of  the  recordeil  events  in  the  latter  country  is  taken 
away  by  ri'fereiico  to  the  other.  Neither  the  duration  of  the  Egyptian 
dynasties,  nnr  the  early  perfection  of  her  civilisation,  or  its  strange 
IH'rsistonev,  ran  Ih}  objected  to  as  improbable.  What  we  know  has 
hapix'ncil  in  Asia  in  modem  times  may  certainly  have  taken  place  in 
Afrioi,  though  at  an  earlier  jwriod. 


'  IJy  a  singular  wincidonce,  Cliina  has  Taepings  been  sacoessfal,  we  sbonld  ha?e 
))Ci*n  sufTering  from  n  llyksos  domination  >  witnt^sst  d  in  China  the  exact  counterport 
of  Tartar  t-omiiiorors,  precisoly  as  Egypt  of  what  tcok  place  in  Egypt  when  tlic  l*t 
did  afU>r  tiio  iK'rio<l  of  tite  Pyramid  '  native  kings  of  the  18th  dynasty  expelled 
buihlor."*,  and,  strange  to  ^ay,  for  about  !  the  hated  race, 
the  wimo  {vru^l— live  ccnturit^.    Had  the 
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CHAPTER  II. 
THE  PYRAMIDS  AND  CONTEMPORARY  MONUMENTS. 

Leavixg  these  speculations  to  be  developed  more  full}'  in  the  sequel, 
let  us  now  turn  to  the  pyramids — the  oldest,  largest,  and  most  myste- 
rious of  all  the  monuments  of  man's  art  now  existing.  All  those  in 
Egypt  are  situated  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Nile,  just  beyond  the 
cultivated  ground,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  and  all  the  principal 
examples  within  what  may  fairly  be  called  the  Necropolis  of  Memphis. 
Sixty  or  seventy  of  these  have  been  discovered  and  explored,  all  which 
appear  to  be  royal  sepulchres.  This  alone,  if  true,  would  suffice  to 
justify  us  in  assigning  a  duration  of  1000  years  at  least  to  the  dynasties 
of  the  pyramid  builders,  and  this  is  about  the  date  we  acquire  from 
other  sources. 

The  three  great  pyramids  of  Gizeh  are  the  most  remarkable  and  the 
best  known  of  all  those  of  Egypt.  Of  these  the  first,  erected  by  Cheops, 
or,  as  he  is  now  more  correctly  named,  Suphis,  is  the  largest ;  but  the 
next,  by  Chepheren,  his  successor,  is  scarcely  inferior  in  dimensions; 
the  third,  that  of  Mycerinus,  is  very  much  smaller,  but  excelled  the  two 
others  in  this,  that  it  had  a  coating  of  beautiful  red  granite  from  Syene, 
while  the  other  two  were  reveted  only  with  the  beautiful  limestone  of 
the  country.  Part  of  this  coating  still  remains  near  the  top  of  the 
second ;  and  Colonel  Vyso^  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  some  of 
the  coping-stones  of  the  Great  Pyramid  buried  in  the  rubbish  at  its 
base.  These  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
whole,  and  to  show  that  it  was  commenced  from  the  bottom  and  car- 
ried upwards ;  not  at  the  top,  as  it  has  sometimes  been  thoughtlessly 
asserted. 

The  dimensions  of  these  three,  as  ascertained  by  the  copings,  are 
as  follows,  according  to  the  most  recent  determination  by  Professor 
Piazzi  Smyth  and  others  : — 


otj    -j-u              ii»i»K*              Area  in              Angle  of  Angle  of 

SWeofbrwe.        Height.  square  feet.              sfde.  iJLgo. 

Feet.                Feot.                                           «      '  o      ' 

Cheope     . .     7G0         ..     484     ..  577,600  ..     51-51  ..     2627 

Chepheren.    707         ..     454     ..  499,849  ..     52.20  ..     25  55 

MycerinuB.     354         ..     218     ..  125,316  ..     5100  ..     26  20* 


*  Col.  H.  Vyae,  *  Operations  carried  on  '  The  measures  quoteil  in  tl»e  text  are 
at  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  in  1837.'  Lond.  generally  token  from  tlie  elaborate  sur- 
1840-43.  veys  made  by  Mr.  Perring  for  Colonel 
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From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  area  of  the  Great  Pyramid  (more 
than  13  acres)  is  more  than  twice  the  extent  of  that  of  St-  Peter's  at 
Rome,  or  of  any  other  building  in  the  world.  Its  height  is  equal  to  the 
highest  s]urc  of  any  cathedral  in  P]uroi)e ;  for,  though  it  has  been 
attempted  to  erect  liigher  buildings,  in  no  instance  has  this  yet 
been  successfully  achieved.  Even  the  third  p^'ramid  covers  more 
ground  than  any  Gothic  cathe<lral,  and  the  mass  of  materials  it 
contains  far  surpasses  that  of  any  erection  we  possess  in  Europe. 

All  the  pyramids  (with  one  exception)  face  exactly  north,  and  have 
their  entrance  on  that  side— a  circumstance  the  more  remarkable,  as 
the  later  buihlers  of  Th»'l)es  ap]x?ar  to  have  had  no  notion  of  orientation, 
but  to  have  placed  their  buildings  and  tombs  so  as  to  avoid  Pegnlarity, 
and  facing  in  every  cimceivable  direction.  Instead  of  the  entrances 
to  the  pyi*amid8  l>oing  level,  they  all  slo^w  downwards — generally  at 
angles  of  alnrnt  2(r  to  the  horizon — a  circumstance  which  has  led  to 
an  infinity  of  speculation,  as  to  whether  they  were  not  observatories, 
and  meant  for  the  observation  of  the  jwle-star,  Arc*  All  these  theories, 
however,  have  failed,  for  a  variety  of  reasons  it  is  needless  now  to 
discuss ;  but  among  others  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  angles  are 
not  the  same  in  any  two  pyramids,  though  erected  within  a  few  years 
of  one  another,  and  in  the  twenty  which  were  measured  by  Colonel 
Vyse  they  vary  from  22  35'  to  34^  '»'.  The  angle  of  the  inclination 
of  the  side  of  the  pyramid  to  the  horizon  is  more  constant,  varying 
only  from  51"  10'  to  52^  32',  and  in  the  Gizeh  pyramids  it  would 
appear  that  the  angle  (►f  the  passage  was  intended  to  have  been  about 
one-half  of  this. 

One  i)lau8ible  theory  seems  to  l>e,  that  the  faces  of  the  pyramid 
were  intended  to  Ixj  i)ractically  four  equilateral  triangles,  laid  against 
one  another,  and  meeting  at  the  ai>ex.  For  instance,  in  the  three 
great  pyramids  at  Gizeh,  the  ratios  of  the  sloping  edges  to  the  base 
are  as  follows  : — 

fKfference. 
. .     37  foet. 

..     24 


Haw. 

I^ength  of 
sloping  edge 

Great  Pyramid 

.     700  ft'ct 

..     723  feet. 

Sc-oond  Pyramid    . 

.     707  ,, 

..     672    ,, 

Third  Pyramid 

.     354  ,, 

. .      ijiy)    , , 

»  • 


It  will  be  observe^l  that  the  difference  is  least — about  5  per  cent — 
in  the  second  pyramid,  the  one  which  retains  the  greatest  part  of  its 


Vyse,  vrhich  arc  by  far  tlic  most  oomj>lote  tliey  ouglit  to  have  been,  snppoBing  every 
and  correct  whicli  have  yet  been  pub-  '  part  to  have  been  set  out  of  an  even 
liuhcd.  It  ia  iici-essary,  however,  to  warn  number  of  Egyptian  cubita.  In  meet 
the  rc'atler  tliat  Mr.  Perring  publislicd  instances  his  tlieory  agrees  pretty  closely 
two  sefs  of  measurements,  those  from  '  with  his  observations,  bnt  is  generally 
actual  ohsoryation,  which  are  those  fol-  ,  more  likely  to  mislead  than  guide  the 
lowed  in  the  text,  and  another  eet  cor-  reader, 
rected  according  to  his  theory  of  what        »  They  are  situated  in  latitude  dKP  N. 
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copiog ;  and  there  may  be  some  error  in  the  measurement  of  the  others 
derived  from  a  single  coping-stone. 

Even,  however,  if  this  were  mathematically  correct  for  any  one 
pyramid — which  it  is  not — it  must,  ipso  facto,  be  incorrect  for  all  the 
others,  as  no  two  follow  the  sftme  system.  Notwithstanding  this,  men 
of  high  scientific  attainments  have  of  late  claimed  for  these  monu- 
ments a  degree  of  accuracy  which  no  building — not  even  the  Parthenon 
— apparently  ever  attained  to.  It  has  been  even  asserted  that  God 
i-evealed  to  Cheops  the  diflference  in  the  lengths  of  the  polar  and  equa- 
torial diameters  of  the  earth  and  a  variety  of  interesting  astronomical 
information,  and  commanded  him  to  build  these  facts  into  the  Great 
Pyramid  in  British  inches — which  did  not  then  exist  !^  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  point  out  how  utterly  baseless  all  such  speculations  are, 
nor  to  explain  that  the  facts  alluded  to  are  only  now  being  obtained 
by  careful  measurements  made  with  recently  invented  modem 
appliances.  When,  however,  we  come  to  look  a  little  more  closely  on 
the  Great  Pyramid  itself,  its  accuracy  is  by  no  means  worthy  of  the 
divine  origin  claimed  for  it. 

According  to  a  careful  survey  made  by  a  party  of  Royal  Engineers 

returning  from  Sinai,  and  which  is  probably  correct  within  an  inch 

or  two, — 

The  four  sides  measure  :  East  9129  *  5  inches. 

North  9127-5      „ 

West  9121  0      „ 

South  9140-5      „ 

Differences  of  more  than  one  foot  and  a  half  in  such  a  distance  would 
hardly  occur  in  a  modem  building  set  out  in  a  perfectly  clear  level 
surface.  Even  the  level  of  the  sockets  show  discrepancies  to  about 
the  same  extent.     They  are  as  follows  : — 

S.E.  ungle  :      0*000  feot. 
N.K.     .,        -f  1-464    „ 
8.W.    „        -I- 1-458    „ 
N.W.    .,        -fO-G3G    „ 

l^ractically  these  are  of  very  little  moment  in  setting  out  such  a  building, 

})ut  when  perfection  is  claimed  for  it  they  become  important,  and  are 

in  themselves  quite  sufficient  to  upset  all  the  fine-drawn  theories  that 

liave  been  based  on  the  supposed  perfection  of  the  pyramid  measures. 

The  one  fact  of  value  that  we  seem  to  have  obtained  from  these 

recent  pyramid  investigations  is,  that  the  side  of  the  pyramid  was 

intended  to  be  an  even  number  of  500  Egyptian  cubits ;  and  as  we 

learn  from  Herodotus  (*  Euterpe,'  168)  that  the  Egyptian  was  the  same 

as  the  Greek  cubit,  or  that  of  Samos,  we  have^  1 8*2405  in.  x  500,  or 

•  *  Antiquity  of  Intellectual  Man/  I  measurements  of  the  Hecatompedon,  and 
by  Piazzi  Smyth.  Edin.  1868,  p.  240  .  since  corrected  by  him  in  a  letter  to  Sir 
etpawim.  1  Henry  James  in  1869. — •  Notes  on  Gnat 

2  Determined  by  Penrose  in  1846  from  |  Pyramid,*  Southampton,  18(19. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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9120  in. — or  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  mean  of  the  above  measnrenients.^ 
In  the  8;nue  pamphlet  Sir  Henry  JameB  also  suggests  that  the  angle 
(»f  the  pynimiil  waH  set  out  as  10  horizontal  to  9  vertical.  This  would 
j;ive  an  angle  of  41-50,  which  is  very  near  the  truth,  and  the  angle  of 
the  sides  l»eing  01*5 1  would  give  483'66  feet  for  the  total  height 
riazzi  Smyth,  however,  makes  the  angle  51  •51*14,^  and  the  total  height 
48/),  which  is  probal»ly  even  more  exact;  but  whichever  we  adopt  we 
get  the  very  common  pro]>ortion  tliat  the  height  is  to  the  circum- 
ference as  tlie  radius  is  to  the  circumference  of  a  circle ;  thus,  taking 
tlie  mt'an  h»?ight  of  484  feet,  we  have  484  X  2  X  3-1416  =  3041, 
while  760  x  4  is  ecpial  to  3040— so  near  a  coincidence  that  it  can 
hardly  l»e  accidental,  and  if  it  was  intended,  all  the  other  external 
proportions  follow  ns  a  matter  of  course. 

Even  if  tliis  theury  should  not  l.>e  accepted  as  the  true  one,  it  ha« 
at  least  the  merit  of  l^ein^  nearer  the  truth  than  anv  other  v^* 
proi)08cil.  I  (»onfess  it  appears  to  me  so  likely  that  1  'wonld  hardly 
care  to  go  further,  osjK^cially  as  all  the  astronomical  theories  have 
signally  failed,  and  it  scorns  as  if  it  were  only  to  some  numerical 
fancy  that  wo  must  hK.>k  for  a  solution  of  the  puzzle. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  small  residuum  we  get  from  all  these 
pyramid  discussions  is,  that  they  were  built  by  the  kings  of  the  early 
dynasties  of  the  ohl  kingdom  of  Egypt  as  their  tombs.  The  leading 
idea  that  governed  thuir  forms  was  that  of  durability—  a  qnasi-etemity 
of  duration  is  what  they  aimeil  at.  The  entrances  were  meant  to  be 
concealed,  and  the  angl«>  of  tlie  passages  was  the  limit  of  reet  at 
which  heavy  bodies  could  Ik?  moved  while  obtaining  the  necessary 
strength  where  they  (»pen«.Ml  at  the  outside,  and  the  necessary  diffi- 
culty for  protection  inside,  without  trenching  on  impossibility.  By 
concealment  of  the  entrance,  the  difficulties  of  the  i)as8nge8,  and  the 
complicated  but  most  ingenious  armngement  of  portcullises,  these 
ancient  kings  hoped  to  be  allowed  to  rest  in  undisturbed  secimty 
for  at  least  ;>000  years.  Perhaps  they  were  successful,  though  their 
tombs  have  since  been  so  shamefully  profaned. 

To  the  principal  dimensions  of  the  Gi*eat  Pyramid  given  above,  it 
may  bo  added  that  the  entrance  is  alK:)ut  47  ft.  6  in.  above  the  base,  on 
the  loth  step  or  platform.  There  are  in  all  208  such  steps.  Their  average 
height  is  nearly  2  ft.  6  in.,  l>ut  they  diminisli  in  height— generally 
speaking,  but  not  uniformly — towaixls  the  tt>p.  The  summit  now  consists 
of  a  platform  32  ft.  8  in.  square;  so  that  alx>ut  24  ft.  is  wanting,  the 
present  actual  height  Ixiing  450  ft.  It  contains  2 chambers  alx)ve-ground, 
and  1  cut  in  the  rock  at  a  considerable  depth  lielow  the  fonndations. 


*  The  Tf'AuIt  of  thrw  (!<  terminations 
is  that  the  English  is  to  the  (ini^k  or 
Egyptian  foot,  as  75  is  to  76  exactly. 


•  *  A^tronon1ical   Obrerratioiift.*    Edin. 
Observatory,  1872.  p.  R, 
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The  passages  and  chambers  are  worthy  of  the  mass  ■  all  are  lined 
with  polished  granite ;  and  the  ingenuity  and  pains  that  have  been 
taken  to  render  them  nolid  and  secure,  and  to  prevent  their  being 
cmahed  by  the  Buperincumbent  mass,  raise  our  idea  of  Egyptian 
science  higher  than  even  the  bulk  of  the  building  itself  could  do. 

Towards  the  exterior,  where  the  pressure  is  not  great,  the  roof  is 
flat,  though  it  is  probable  that  even  there  the  weight  is  throughout 
dischai^^  by  2  stone«,  sloping  up  at  a  certain  angle  to  where  they 
meet,  as  at  the  entrance.  Towards  the  ocutrti  of  the  pyramid,  how- 
ever, the  passage  becomes  28  feet  high,  and  aSHumes  the  form  of  in- 
verted stairs,  as  shown  in  the  section  (fig.  \).  till  it  contracts  so  much 
at  the  top  that  no  pressure  can 
hurt  it.  Nowhere,  however,  is  this 
ingenuity  more  shown  than  in  the  j^'^'jf^S'^ 
royal  chamber,  which  measures  17  *V^f!^  .  "^ 
ft.  I  in.  by  34  ft.  -T  in.,  and  19  ft.  in 
height.  The  walls  are  lined  and 
the  roof  is  formed  of  splendid  slabs 
of  Syenite,  but  above  the  roof  4 
successive  chambers,  as  shown  in 
the  anueied  section  (fig.  2),  have 
been  formed,  each  divided  from  the 
other  by  alabs  of  granite,  polished 

on  their  lower  surfaces,  but  left  so.  t.  :ifn\m  «f  K\<.r->  n-mwr  •nri  oI  Vwtge 
roughen  the  upper,  and  above  these  "    "*"  '^""'""'         ••'      "i  "■ 

a  5th  chamber  is  formed  of  2  sloping  blocks  to  diwhargo  the  weight 
of  the  whole.  The  first  of  these  chambers  has  long  been  known ;  the 
upper  four  were  discovered  and  first  entered  by  Colonel  Vyso,  and 
it  was  in  one  of  these  that  he  discoveicd  the  name  of  the  founder. 
ThiB  was  not  engraved  as  a  record,  but  scribbled  in  rod  paint  on  the 
stones,  apparently  as  a  quarry-mark,  or  as  an  address  to  the  king,  and 
accompanied  by  something  like  directions  for  their  position  in  the 
building.  The  interest  that  attaches  to  these  inscriptions  consists  in 
the  certainty  of  their  being  contemporary  records,  in  their  proving 
that  Suphis  was  the  founder  of  the  (Jroat  Pyramid,  and  consequently 
fixing  its  relative  date  beyond  all  possibility  of  cavil.  This  is  the 
only  really  virgin  discovery  in  the  pyramids,  as  they  have  all  been 
opened  either  in  the  time  of  the  Greeks  or  Homans,  or  by  the  Maho- 
metans, and  an  unrifled  tomb  of  this  age  is  still  a  desideratum.  Until 
BQch  is  hit  upon  we  must  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  real  mode  of 
sepulture  in  those  days,  and  of  the  purpose  of  many  of  the  arrange- 
ments in  these  mysterious  buildings.' 

>  It  <■  nii'leratood  that  M.  H>rir.tte  i  which  throw  grot  light  on  (liU  bubjiiH: 
hu  iliBci>*ned  nnie  i-faiimben  in  tomhs  1  but  iiotljing  hiui  yet  bcoo  puhlishud. 


\ 
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The  iH)rtculli8eH  which  invariably  eh>«o  tho  eiitrances  of  the  eepul- 
rliral  chuinlKT  in  tho  pvraniiils  are  among  the  mo6t  curious  and  iiige- 
iiii>u8  of  tho  amiugomouts  of  tlioso  huihlings.  Generally  they  consist 
t)f  great  cul>ical  masson  of  granite,  measuring  8  or  10  ft.  each  way,  ami 
a^nse^iuontly  weighing  50  or  (50  tons,  and  even  more.  These  were 
fitted  into  ohamboi-s  i)roi)aretl  during  the  construction  of  the  building, 
Imt  raised  into  tho  uj»i>or  jwirts,  and,  }>eing  lowered  after  the  body  wax 
doi)ositod,  closod  tho  ontranco  bo  effectually  that  in  some  instances  it 
has  l>oi?n  found  nooosjsary  cither  to  break  them  in  pieces,  or  to  cut  a 
passage  round  them,  to  gain  admission  to  the  chambers.  They  gene- 
rally slide  in  griK)vos  in  the  wall,  to  which  they  fit  exactly,  and  alto- 
gothor  show  a  dogri^*  of  ingenuity  and  forethought  very  remarkable. 
o<»nsidering  tho  oarly  ago  at  which  they  were  executed. 

In  tho  Socund  P\Taund  one  chamber  has  been  discovered  partly 
alK>vu-ground,  partly  t-ut  in  tho  rock.  In  tho  Third  the  chambers  are 
nuniorous,  all  excavated  in  tho  riK*k;  and  from  the  tunnels  that  have 
lM?on  driven  by  oxj^lorors  through  tho  superstructures  of  these  two,  it 
is  very  doul)tful  whether  anything  is  to  l>e  found  aboveground.  It  is 
olworvablo  that  the  measurements  of  the  Third  PjTamid  are  as  nearly 
as  iK>ssiblo  tho  exact  halves  of  those  of  the  Second.  Tliis  cannot  have 
K'on  unintcntiunal. 

Tho  cxcopti«>nal  pyramid  above  alludoil  to  is  that  of  Saocara,  shown 
in  tho  annoxcHl  plan  and  section  (  Woodcuts  Nos.  8  and  9),lK>th  to  the  scale 
of  100  ft.  to  1  in.  It  is  tho  only  pyramid  that  does  not  face  exactly 
north  and  south.  It  is  nearly  of  the  same  general  dimensions  as  the 
Third  ryramid,  or  that  of  Mycorinus;  but  its  outline,  the  disposition 
of  its  chamboi*s,  and  tho  hieroglyphics  found  in  its  interior,  all  would 
seem  to  ix>int  it  out  as  an  imitation  of  tho  old  form  of  mausolea  hy 
some  king  of  a  far  more  mcKloru  date.  Some,  however,  of  the  more 
recent  authorities  seem  inclined  to  consider  this  pyramid  as  the  oldest, 
instead  of  tho  most  nKxlorn,  and  to  ascribe  it  to  Mnevis,  the  4th  king 
of  the  First  dynasty,  assiuning  that  tho  hieroglyphics,  &c.,  were  added 
afterwards.  Further  research  will  \h}  roipiired  to  settle  this  point. 
For  tho  present  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  it  lies  outside  the  regular 
series  of  pyramids,  and  is  of  a  date  either  anterior  or  posterior  to  them ; 
but  most  prol)al)ly  tho  latter. 

All  the  old  pyramids  do  not  follow  the  simple  outline  of  those  of 
Gizeh.  That  at  Dashoor,  for  instance,  rises  to  half  its  height  with  a 
slope  of  54^  to  the  horizon,  but  is  finished  at  the  angle  of  45°,  giving 
it  a  very  exceptional  appearance ;  and  that  of  Meydoon  has  more  the 
appearance  of  a  tower,  its  angle  lx»ing  74°  10'.  Two  smaller  towers 
rise  from  its  summit,  in  tho  manner  in  which  it  is  supposed  Assyrian 
pyramids  were  usually  constructed.  It  indeed  seems  not  to  have  been 
unusual  to  build  pyrami«ls  in  storeys  or  stages,  each  less  than  the 
other;  though  it  is  pL>ssible  that  in  this  case  it  may  have  been  only 
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u  k-niimrary  or  prejMiratory  stagu,  and  that  it  was  intended  e^-entnallv 
tu  emixtth  the  whule  dowu  to  the  more  orthodoi  fonn  of  a  straight- 
Mided  pvraiiiid. 

Aruuud  tlic  pymuiids,  uut  only  at  (liiieh,  but  at  SaocMnt — iudeed. 
wliurevcr  tlii-y  exiat — iiuniberlcss  amaller  sepulchres  are  fouod,  whidi 
up|>car  U>  have  Ixxu  appropriated  to  private  individuals  as  the 
pyramids  were  no  far  a«  we  can  aucertain —reserved  for  kings  or. 
at  all  tiventM,  for  |>or»oiiB  of  roj-al  blood.  These  have  as  yet  been 
only  partially  explnrtsl  and  Htill  more  imperfectly  described.  Their 
goncTal  form  ih  that  of  a  tnincated  pyramid,  low,  and  looking  ex- 
iLTiially  liki.-  H  Iioinsu  with  sloping  walls,  witb  only  one  door  li^tfling 
to  the  iiitL'rior.  thungli  they  may  contain  several  apartmenta,  and  no 
attempt  in  iniidc  to  conceal  the  entrance.  The  body  seems  to  have 
been  prcwcr%-cd  from  profanation  by  being  hid  in  a  wcU  of  con- 
■idoralilc  depth,  the  <>|H'iiin)r  into  nhich  was  concealed  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wallri. 

I'nlikc  the  pyniuiidi*,  thu  walls  are  coverwl  with  the  iwuntinga 
itliovu  iilliid<il  to.  and  everything  in  tliis  "eternal  dwelling"'  of  the 

dead  is  inado  to  resemble  the  abodes 

of  the  living ;  as  was  afterwards 
the  case  with  the  Etruscans.  It 
is  owing  to  this  circumstance  that 
we  are  able  not  only  to  realise  so 
[lerfcctly  the  civil  life  of  the 
Egyptians  at  this  period,  but  to 
tix  the  dates  of  the  whole  series 
by  identifying  the  names  of  the 
kings  who  biii^t  the  pyramids  with 
those  ou  the  walls  of  the  tombs  that 
surround  tliem.* 

Like  all  early  architecture,  that 
of  these  tombs  shows  evident  symp- 
toms of  liaving  lieen  l>orTowed  from 
a  wooden  original.  Thelintelsof  the 
dixffways  are  geuerallj-  rounded, 

.  and  the  walls  mere  square  posts, 

"""^  groiivodand jointed  together,every 

(Nirt  of  it  licing  as  nnliki'  a  stone  arcliitectiire  as  can  possibly  be 


'  DiodoroB,  i.  91. 

I.  Hnriettc  s  nr. 
lbs  Khnll  have 
tba  worid  In  s  tsngiblu    form. 


til  1«  writt«n  Kith  a  oumpletencst  and  a 

renlity  nf  wliich  no  one  on   well  hSTU 

a  fonrejition  nlio  hni  not  *een  tile  build- 

will    inga  theioKlvcd.    At  present  no  inneieDt 


lit  the  hulnry  n(  arl    dalK  exivt  to  cnatite  othcn  to  raslisr  and 
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conceived.  Yet  the  pyramids  thcmBelves,  aitil  tlioise  Uimbe  which 
are  found  outside  them,  are  generally  far  rcLioved  from  the  forms 
employed  in  timber  structures  i  and  it  is  only  when  we  find  the 
Egyptians  indulging  in  decorative  art  that  we  trace  this  more 
primitive  style.  There  are  two  doorwaj-s  of  thia  ulass  in  the  British 
MuHoum  and  many  in  that  of  Berlin.  One  engraved  in  Lcpsius's 
work  (Woodcut  No.  10)  gives  a  fair  idea  of  this  style  of  decorative  art, 
in  the  most  elaborate  form  in  which  we  now  know  it.  It  is  possible 
that  some  of  its  forms  may  have  been  derived  from  brick  architecture, 
but  the  lintel  certainly  was  of  wood,  and  so  it  may  be  suspected  were 
the  majority  of  its  features.  It  certainly  is  a  transitional  form,  and 
though  we  only  find  it  in  stone,  none  of  its  peculiarities  were  derived 
from  lithic  arts.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  archi- 
tectural forms  of  that  day  was  the  sarcophagus  of  Mycerinus,  unfor- 
tunately lost  on  its  way  to  England.  It  represented  a  palace,  with 
all  the  peculiarities  found  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  buildings  which 
surround  the  pyriimid,  and  with  that  peculiar  cornice  and  still  more 
singulai'  roll  or  ligature  on  the  angles,  most  evidently  a  carpentry 
form,  but  which  the  style  retained  to  its  latest  day. 


In  many  of  these  tombs  s(][uai'e  piers  are  found  supporting  the  roof, 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  with  an  abacus,  and  generally  without  any 
carved  work,  though  it  is  more  than  probable  they  were  originally 
painted  with  some  device,  upon  which  they  depended  for  their  orna- 
ment. In  most  instances  they  look  more  like  fragments  of  a  wall,  of 
which  the  intervening  spaces  had  been  cut  away,  than  pillars  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  usually  understand  the  word ;  and  in  every  case  in 
the  eariy  ages  they  must  be  looked  upon  more  as  utilitarian  expedients 
than  as  jwirtK  of  un  ornamental  style  of  architecture. 


Tt'iify  tlic  cxtnordinnry  rcvclkliuu  it  pre-    Atttyriaii  pictuivii  whii'li  ri 
sviibi  (o  n».     It  a  'iOOO  jtata  otilvr,  and  I  eo  much  iiitiTctit. 
inttuitelj'  more  variL'd  nnil  tltiiI,  than  the  | 
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Temples. 

Till  very  n.t'f'iitly  no  tomplcH  hail  lieeu  discovorctl  wliicli  coultl 
witii  ciTtiiiiity  Ik.'  aKcrilnMl  to  the  age  of  the  pyramiil  luiilders ;  one, 
iMJWcver,  was  excavate<l  a  ti-w  yean*  ago,  from  the  sand  elo^e  lK*«ith' 
the  great  Sphinx  in  front  of  the  Second  l\vniinid,  and  other8.it  is  said, 
iiave  hince  Imvii  found,  at  Saceara  and  elsewhere;  hut  no  account  of 
tlM'ni  hji8  yet  litn^n  ]>uhlis1ied. 

TiiJit  at  (.Jizi'li  is  not  remarkable  fi>r  itH  dimenHionK.  the  extreme 
length  being  only  filH.»ut  10(>  fcvt,  th(j  exti-eme  brwidth  the  same  J 
Till*  iMincipal  ehaniU'r  in  the  form  of  a  er(»«8  is  8Upporti*d  by  piers. 

simi»lr  prisnifl  of  isyenite  granite,  without  Ijase 
or  capital,  and  supporting  an.*hit raves  us  simple 
in  ontlin<>  as  tlieniselves.  The  nx»f  of  thii> 
chanilKT  has  iMitiifly  disiipj»eared,  but  was  uo 
iloubt  originally  of  the  same  material.  Tlie 
Willis  are  generally  wainsiiit^Ml  with  immcUBe 
slabs  of  alaWster,  or  of  syenite  lieautifully 
polislHHl,  but  with  sloping  joints  and  uneven 
IkmIs— a  form  of  masonry  not  unciminiuu  iu  that 
ih.sphiiix  ;FP.ini>.,h.iM.M.n.>  agr.  No  s<'ulpture  or  inscription  of  any  sort  is 
.v.ii,  i.oft.t..  I  III.  found  on  the  walls  of  this  temjile,-  no  ornament 

or  symbol,  nor  any  image,  in  the  sanctuary*.  Statues  and  tablets  of 
(S'phrcncs,  tin-  builder  of  ihe  SiH.'ond  Pyramid,  were  however  found 
in  the  well,  and  in   i)lar«-s  ch-arly  showing  that  it  l)elonged  to  his 

tiini". 

'I'he  (rxti'rior  of  this  ti'm])l«*  has  not  yet  Ikx'Ii  freeil  from  the  sand 
in  which  it  has  so  long  lain  burinl,  and  there  lx?ing  no  image  and  no 
inscri|»ti«»n  it  remains  somewhat  iloubt ful  to  whom  or  to  wliat  purpose 
it  was  dciliratcil.  Its  position,  however,  at  a  distamre  (»f  60  or  7«>  fei't 
from  the  great  Sphinx,  though  placed  unsym metrically  alongside  of 
it,  renders  it  ]>nibabli'  that  it  was  a  i>art  (jf  that  grc»at  group. 

A  tablet  is  s;iid  to  havr  Ui-n  disn»vereil,  in  which  Su]diis,  the 
builder  of  the  (ireat  Pyramid,  rem>rils  some  repairs  he  had  done  to 
the  Sphinx.'*     If  this  is  corn'ctly  read,  it  ])r(n'es  its  existence  Ix'tbn^ 


»  Tlicaciliiacnsioiisnrc  tikriifmin  Pru-  "  I.urinn,  *!>«•  Syria  Dea.*  eil.  IWtsin. 

TeMor  Donaldsoii'ri  plan,  piililiHlicil  in  tlio  torn.  iii.  p.  ii^\,  ii11ik1oi»  to  tho  fact  of  tho 

Tranaaotions  of  the  In>titiitt>  of  Driti^^h  olil  tcinplrdof  tlie  Egyptians  Itaving:  no 

AichitectB,  Feb.  1801.     It,  howivrr,  nm-  iningou. 

not  be  implicitly  rclkd  upon,  not  fnmi  '  *  ll*'\m.'  drs  Vvux  Momlea,*  Ut  April, 
any  fault  of  the  profoBSor'H.  hut  lM'cnU(i<'  1SG.\  p.  075.  «t  tk-q.  In  this  article  M. 
he  wu  doaely  watchttl,  an<l  pri'Vi.iiU.11  Uoiiun  must  hi*  roiiHidfKHl  as  the  mouth- 
as  ftir  as  possible  fmni  ttikhi;;  uivnsun'-  pi<M'i.-  of  M.  M:irii>lti>.  It  in  aot  a  aatisfitc- 
uents  or  notes.  As  it  is  thi*  only  tliin;^  ti>ry  t'orni  <>r  puhli<*ati'in,  hut  it  it  all  wo 
fiubliahcd,  it  most  suffice  for  the  pn*si*ui.  yrt  hnvc. 
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the  pyramids,  and  long  before,  if  it  required  renovation  at  that  time. 
As  such  it  is  not  only  the  most  colossal,  but  the  oldest,  idol  of  the 
human  race  of  which  we  have  now  any  knowledge.  It  does  not 
apparently  represent  a  heavenly  being,  but  seems  intended  to  sym- 
bolise the  strength  of  an  animal  added  to  the  intellect  of  a  man ;  —  4 
combination  we  afterwards  find  repeated  in  so  many  forms  in  Assyria, 
but  hardly  even  there  considered  as  a  god. 

Whether  or  not  the  temple  and  the  Sphinx  belong  to  one  another, 
this  at  least  seems  certain,  that  they  are  the  oldest  examples  of  their 
respective  classes  which  now  exist,  and  consequently  so  deeply  inte- 
resting as  to  make  us  long  for  a  more  complete  illustration  of  them 
than  has  yet  been  given  to  the  world.  The  temple,  which  is  being 
recovered  from  oblivion,  is  a  new  form,  and  when  made  known  may 
lead  to  the  most  important  rectification  of  our  ideas  on  the  subject. 

In  the  present  transitional  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  archi- 
tectural art  of  the  pyramid  builders,  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  distinct 
judgment  as  to  its  merits.  The  early  Egyptians  built  neither  for 
beauty  nor  for  use,  but  for  eternity,  and  to  this  last  they  sacrificed 
every  other  feeling.  In  itself  nothing  can  be  less  artistic  than  a 
pyramid.  A  tower,  either  round  or  square,  or  of  any  other  form,  and 
of  the  same  dimensions,  would  have  been  far  more  imposing,  and  if 
of  sufficient  height— the  mass  being  the  same— might  almost  have 
attained  sublimity ;  but  a  pyramid  never  looks  so  large  as  it  is,  and 
not  till  yous  almost  touch  it  can  you  realise  its  vast  dimensions.  This 
is  owing  principally  to  all  its  parts  sloping  away  from  the  eye  instead 
of  boldly  challenging  observation ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  form  is 
so  stable,  none  so  capable  of  resisting  the  injuries  of  time  or  force, 
and  none,  consequently,  so  well  calculated  to  attain  the  object  for 
which  the  pyramids  were  erected.  As  examples  of  technic  art,  they 
are  unrivalled  among  the  works  of  men,  but  they  rank  low  if  judged 
by  the  aesthetic  rules  of  architectural  art. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  tombs  around  them :  they  are  low 
and  solid,  but  possess  neither  beauty  of  form  nor  any  architectural 
feature  worthy  of  attention  or  admiration,  but  they  have  lasted 
nearly  uninjured  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  thus  have  at- 
tained the  object  their  builders  had  principally  in  view  in  designing 
them. 

Their  temple  architecture,  on  the  other  hand,  may  induce  us  to 
modify  considerably  these  opinions.  The  one  described  alx>ve — which 
is  the  only  one  I  personally  have  any  knowledge  of— is  perhaps  the 
simplest  and  least  adorned  temple  in  the  world.  All  its  parts  are 
plain — straight  and  square,  without  a  single  moulding  of  any  sort, 
but  they  are  perfectly  proportioned  to  the  work  they  have  to  do. 
They  are   pleasingly  and   eflfectively   arranged,  and   they   have   all 
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that  lithic  grandeur  which  is  inherent  in  large  masses  of  precions 
niaterialH. 

Such  a  temple  as  that  of  the  Sphinx  cannot  compete  either  in 
richness  or  magnificence  with  the  great  temples  of  Thebee,  with  their 
sculptureil  capitals  and  storey ed  walls,  but  there  is  a  beauty  of  repose 
and  an  elegance  of  simplicity  about  the  older  example  which  goes  hi 
to  redeem  itn  other  deficiencies,  and  when  we  have  more  examples 
before  us  they  may  rise  still  higher  in  our  estimation. 

Whatever  opinion  we  may  ultimately  form  regarding  their  archi> 
tecture,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  rank  to  be  assigned  to 
their  {minting  and  sculpture.  In  these  two  arts  the  Egyptians  early 
attained  a  mastery  which  they  never  surpassed.  Judged  by  the 
rules  of  classic  or  of  modem  art,  it  appears  formal  and  conventional 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  us  now  to  appreciate  its 
merits.  But  as  a  purely  Phonetic  form  of  art— as  used  merely  to 
enunciate  those  ideas  which  we  now  so  much  more  easily  express 
by  alphalKitic  writings,  it  is  clear  and  precise  beyond  any  picture 
writings  the  world  has  since  seen.  Judged  by  its  own  roles,  it  is 
marvellouH  to  what  perfection  the  Egyptians  had  attained  at  that 
early  perioil,  and  if  we  look  on  their  minor  edifices  as  mere  vehicles 
for  the  disi)lay  of  this  pictorial  expression,  we  must  modify  to  some 
extent  the  judgment  we  would  pass  on  them  as  mere  objects  <rf 
architectural  art. 
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CHAPTER    III. 
FIRST    THEBAN    KINGDOM. 

XIlTH  DYNASTY  OF  MANETHO. 

B.C.  2528  ?  I  Lamparee  (I^byzkith)    .    reigned    8  years. 

SeeonchosiB    ....    reigned  46  years.  i  His  succeasors 42    ,, 

AmroenemeH      ...        , ,       38    , ,  ^q^  23-10  ? 

fiiefloetris  (Osurtaiien)  .        , ,        48    , , 


The  great  culminating  period  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Egypt  is  that 
l)elonging  to  the  4th  and  6th  dynasties.  Nine-tenths  of  the  monu- 
ments of  the  pyramid  builders  which  have  come  down  to  our  time 
belong  to  the  five  centunes  during  which  these  two  dynasties  ruled 
over  Egypt  (b.c.  3500-3000). 

The  6th  dynasty  was  of  a  southern  and  more  purely  African 
origin.  On  the  tablets  of  Apap^  (Apophis),  its  most  famous  monarch, 
we  find  the  worship  of  Khem  and  other  deities  of  the  Theban  period 
wholly  unknown  to  the  pyramid  kings.  The  next  four  dynasties  are 
of  faineant  kings,  of  whom  we  know  little,  not  "  Carent  quia  vate 
sacro,"  but  because  they  were  not  builders,  and  their  memory  is  lost. 
The  11th  and  12th  usher  in  a  new  state  of  affairs.  The  old  Memphite 
pyramid-building  kingdom  had  passed,  with  its  peaceful  contentment, 
and  had  given  place  to  a  warlike  idolatrous  race  of  Theban  kings,  far 
more  purely  African,  the  prototypes  of  the  great  monarchy  of  the  18th 
and  19th  dyna8ties,  and  having  no  affinity  with  anything  we  know  of 
as  existing  in  Asia  in  those  times. 

Their  empire  lasted  apparently  for  more  than  300  years  in  Upper 
Egypt ;  but  for  the  latter  portion  of  that  period  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  reigned  over  the  whole  country,  having  been  superseded  in 
Lower  Egypt  by  the  invasion  of  the  hated  Hyksos,  or  Shepherd 
kings,  about  the  year  2300  B.C.,  and  by  whom  they  also  were  finally 
totally  overthrown. 

When  we  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  the  pyramids,  and  the 
monuments  contemporary  with  them,  to  examine  those  of  the  12th 
dynasty,  we  become  at  once  aware  of  the  change  which  has  taken 
place.  Instead  of  the  pyramids,  all  of  which  are  situated  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Nile,  we  have  obelisks,  which,  without  a  single 
exception,  are  found   on   its   eastern   side   towards   the   rising  sun, 
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A-  ii.l^;.-  !•  'a!.  ■  ■•  i.  :.  -hi  '.-ur  kii- wlt^ljr^  i»f  the  fact  that  the 
M%!  "I-  ifi  v,i.-i-.ii  r. ..  k  i-Li'v  -•  <'-.'ii  ;ift»-r  hisr»-i;m. 'i«-*neof  his strurtunil 
l.iiiMiii--  ri"A  r.  iJiJiiii  i.!;ri  •-  iij  wliii-lt  wi.-  nii;i'ht  ivaJ  the  story  of  his 
«:oii»|iii-.-^t-.  -ir:'l  I- .Jill  T.-  whii.-lt  'j;i-.]r*  i if  thf  Paiitluon  he  espoeially 
ill  V  lit*  1 1  IjiiiiMlf.  \\  •  iuii>f  fin.ieft'rf  fjill  Uiek  on  Manetho  fur  au 
niioiiiit  oj  liis  ••  •Minjii.  1  ii,;r  all  Asia  in  tlie  sjvace  of  nine  years*,  ami 
l'iiii'.|M-  .•!>  i.iv  ii>  'riiijiri'."'  \Vhii«.-  thL-n-  is  nothinj;  to  et^ntratlict  this 
rihijiiNi  111,  I  In  If  is  Mi  ml  I  tliat  n  iph-rs  it  extremely  proWble. 


ThK  LABUilXlH. 

It  i  I  (»»  iIiIh  «l\  nasi  v  al.M)  thiit  wr  owe  the  erection  of  the  Lahvrinth, 
niii  III  (In-  iiinN(  ifinailxaMe.  as  \v<'ll  as  <»ne  of  the  most  mj'steriuus. 
iiiuiiiMin-iilhot  I'];^y|i1.  All  ^h^n^•tllo  tells  lis  of  this  is,  that  Lan)]>an*&. 
Mi  .Mo  lir..  ■■  liiiilt  ii  as  a  scjniNluv  for  himself:"  ami  thf  information 
\\i  til  MM-  Imm  lilt-  (Jii'i'ks  on  this  siihiVot  is  ho  contradictory  anil  8o 
lull  ol  tin-  \\i»nili  1 1'lil.  dial  il  is  rxtrmiely  ditlicnlt  to  make  ont  eitJier 
llin  pltin  oi  Ihr  |»m|H>M«  nf  tin-  l»iiihlin<:;.  As  lon«j;  aj;o  as  1S43,  tJa* 
ulioln  miIp  Wiis  r\ra\atiil  ami  lin'roU^lily  rx])lore(l  hy  tlieoftieei'S  of  the 
riunnitin  n\|>i-ililion  nnilrr  l.r]>sins:  hut,  like  most  of  t lie  information 
nhlaliirii  l»\  llial  ill  ionilil ioiud  party,  the  results  liavo  not  yet  Ken 
^iv«iii  !«•  Ill''  \\orhl.  rvrrjii  in  tin*  most  unsatisfactory  anil  fragmentary 

fill  in 

Kiom  hurh  I  la  I  a  as  liuvr  hren  ixiveii  to  the  juihlie  we  learn  that 
llio  l*.»l»>itnlh  \>a?.  a  hniMiiii;  lueasurini::  aUmt  llt">0  fi>ct  east  and  wi'st 
\i\  h.Mi  \\v\  iioitli  and  N»'Uth,  sill  ii.undi  Hi;-  three  sides  of  a  courtyard. 
aUiUl  .»i'0  lerl  in  \'U\'  dii\vtion  l»\  «ioO  '\\\  iho  other  j  WixMeut  No.  I,S». 

*V\\\y    lomlU    »»idr    wa**    *H\U!Mi\l     uii>\  umutrieallv.  lii'weyer-  l»y    a 
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pyiaiuid  lueaauring  about  200  feet  square,  ur  Honicwiiat  le«8  than  tho 
diiucnsions  ascribed  to  it  by  Ihe  Greeks.' 

This  pyramid  was  no  doubt  the  tomb  of  the  founder,  and  the  name 


1I<  Block  PUauTibF  lAbyrlntta.    (Fr>iu  Lcpglus'H  ■l>cnkniili>r.') 

of  Amencmhe,  one  of  the  kings  of  this  dynasty,  has  been  found  on  its 
walla,  showing  that  the  fashion  of  erecting  sepulchral  pyramids  had 
not  then  quite  gone  OTit,  though  its 
accompaniments  were  of  a  nature  ^" 
previously  unknown.  ^^ 

In  the  Labyrinth  itaelf  a  num-         -', 
her  of  email  chambers  were  found, 
two  storeys  in  height,  as  the  account 
of  rrerodiituBleadwus  to  expect,  hut 
BO  nmall,  being  only  four  feet  in        ,        ,         .         ,  .         . 

width  at    most,    that    we    cannot     „.  ci.^i*™  lu  Ubyriiiib.  CFr™,!^.!*.) 
nndcrstand    the    admiration    they 

excited  in  his  mind.     As  there  are  no  hieroglyphics  upon  them,  it  i; 
difficult  to  determine  whether  (hey  belong  to  the  old  Labyrinth,  o 


'  Herod,  ii.  148. 
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to  that  wliioli  HerotlotuB  writes  of  as  erected  by  rBammeticus  and  the 
kiiigN  nf  hia  day.  Ah,  however,  the  materialH  for  aoqniring  a  tax  more 
perfwt  knowledge  of  this  building  are  said  to  exist  at  Berlin,  it 
is  needless  s|>ecnlating  on  biicIi  imperfect  data  as  we  now  posseM, 
whilo  tlurc  Ih  a  hope  that  the  mystery  that  Ktill  chronda  tliia  aingnlar 
moiuinu'iit  may  before  long  be  removpil. 


TOMBK. 

The  most  in  teres  ting  series  of  monnnionta  of  this  dynasty  whieh 
linve  eiiine  dtiwn  tn  our  time  are  the  tumlie  of  Iteni  tlaasan  in  Middle 
.,...-  ^i?yi''-  Strange  to  say,  they 

lire  situated  on  tho  eastern 
Hide  of  the  Kile,  and  are 
almost   the   only  hypc^^ 
that  are  so  placed  in  Egvpt.' 
The  character  of  the  scnlp- 
tnres    which     adorn    their 
walls  approaches  that  found 
in  the   tomba  BUrroniiding 
the  pyramids,  but  the  archi- 
tecture difTora  widely.  They 
are     all      cheerful-looking 
hulls,  open  to  tlio  light  of  day,  many  of  them  with  pillared  porches, 
nndallixnwesNing  pretensionit  to  aicbiteclural  ornament  either  internal 
or  external. 

One  of  the  moBt  inferostin^  of  these  possesses  a  ]x>rtico  of  tw^i 
pillafH,  in  iirchiteolnre  so  like  the  order  afterwards  employed  by  th« 
fireeks  as  to  bo  named  with  propriety  the  proto-Doric  order.  Th« 
same  <:laHS  of  pillar  is  also  ustd  internally,  supporting  a  plaiu  archi- 
trave, (i-uni  which  spring  two  curvilinear  roofs,  which  wo  cannot  helf 
Husjx'eting  were  so  formed  in  imitation  of  arches.  All  the  features  ol 
this  order  indeed  seem  to  be  Iwrrowed  from  brick  arehitocturo ;  the 
]>illar  is  just  what  we  should  expect  in  one  built  up  of  small  materials 
The  altacuH  is  the  tile  or  wooden  capping  which  is  indispensable  in 
that  cJtse  to  distribute  the  KU|>erincumlient  weight  over  tho  wludf 
Bul>stancc  of  the  pier,  iind  if  bricks  were  so  employed  nothing  is  man 
probable  than  that  tlie  arch  should  also  have  been  introduced.  Th* 
form  of  the  cornice  also  indicates  a  fur  more  ephemeral  and  Itghtei 

'  Were  thay  oriBiimlly  tomlie?    Were  nnmnB  Ihe  Moguls  of  Indik  tl;e  fashUn 

they  nnt,  when  Bret  exi-avated.  iiilc^iteil  al«ay«  wae  n>r  a  king  to  baUd  hia  o«l 

aa  ilwellinK-plarM  fir  llio  living,  to  he  sepulchre,  and  use  it  ai  it  pleanra  [nlan 

aflwmirda  appioiuialnl  aM  eepulchrei  Tur  dining  )iis  life.     It  wn«  ouly  aftar  hli 

tludewl?    liiatnich  shoulil  be  tJie  caae  doutli  that  it  becnine  the  tcmb  and  ukiiiv 

maj  tppen  strange  to  deatli-fearing  racea  niont  iit  its  founder. 
like  tlioM  Ihat  now  inbabit  Kuroiw ;  but , 
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style  of  arohitectnre    than    could    have  been  derived   from  atoue 
buildings. 

There  ia  another  form  of  pillar  used  at  Beni  Hassan  at  that  early 
ago  which  ia  still  Further  removed  from  stone  than  even  the  proto- 
Doric.  It  imitates  a  bundle  of  four  reeds  or  lotus-stalks  hound 
together  near  the  top  and  bulging  above  the  lignture  eo  as  to  form  a 


i 


capital.  Such  a  pier  must  evidently  have  been  originally  employed 
in  wooden  architecture  only,  and  the  roof  which  it  supports  is  in  this 
instance  of  light  wooden  construction,  having  the  slight  slope  requisite 
in  the  dry  climate  of  Egypt.  In  after 
agea  this  form  of  piUar  became  a  great 
favourite  with  the  £g>-ptian  archi- 
tects, and  was  employed  in  all  their 
great  monninenta,  but  with  a  far  more 
substantial  lithic  form  than  we  find 
here,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
hollow— or,  as  we  should  call  it, 
Corinthian  —  formed  capital,  of  which 
no  example  is  found  earlier  than  the 
)  8th  dynasty.  i"-  i-* 

Where  the  square  pier,  so  characteristic  of  the  pyramid-huUding 
age,  is  used  at  Beni  Hasean,  it  is  adorned  on  its  face  with  a  lotus-flower 
and  stems  (Woodcut  No.  18),  so  as  to  assimilate  it  with  the  more 
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advanceil  free-»tan(liiig  pillars  of  the  same  order,  and  is  interesting  as 
hhuwin^  l)ow  the  suggestion  arose.  It  is  hy  no  means  improbable 
that  at  ail  earlier  epocli  the  square  prisms  of  the  pyramid  age  were  so 
a<lonic«l  in  painting.  In  the  new  kingdom  of  the  12th  dynasty  they 
were  pro}>al>ly  first  so  treated  in  relief.  This  done,  the  suggestion  iras 
obvious,  whore  wof)d  could  be  used,  to  cnt  away  the  nuiases,  leaving 
(»nly  the  steins.  Tliis  again  eanio  to  be  reproduced  in  stone,  which 
aftor  a  while  lost  all  trace  of  its  w^nxlen  original. 

These  are  meagre  records,  it  mn«t  be  confessed,  of  so  great  a 
kingdom  ;  but  when  we  cume  to  consider  the  remoteness  of  the  period, 
and  that  tlie  dynasty  was  overthrown  by  the  Shepherds,  whose  rule 
was  of  considerable  duration,  it  is  ]>erhaps  in  vain  to  expect  that 
much  can  remain  to  be  disinterred  which  would  enable  us  to  realise 
more  fully  tlie  architectural  art  of  this  age. 


SIIEPHERDS. 

Till  very  recently  ()ur  knowledge  of  the  Shepherd  kings  was  almost 
rntirely  ilerived  from  what  was  said  of  them  by  Manctho,  in  the  extracts 
from  his  writings  so  fi>rtuiiately  preserved  by  Josephus,  in  his  answer 
to  A  pi  on.  IJeornt  ex]  Monitions  have  however  mised  a  hope  that  even 
their  moiiuiiK'nts  may  l)e  so  far  recovered  as  to  enable  us  to  realise  to 
some  extent  at  least  wlio  they  were  and  what  their  aspirations. 

Maiietho  tells  us  they  came  from  the  East,  but  fearing  the  then 
rising  pi»wcr  of  the  Assyrians  they  fortified  Avaris  as  a  bulwark  against 
tliem,  and  used  it  during  their  sojourn  in  Egypt  to  keep  up  their 
rommunications  with  their  original  seat.  Recent  explorations  have 
enabletl  'M.  Mariette  Xn  identify  San,  Zoan,  or  Tanis,  a  well-known 
site  on  tin*  Hubastite  branch  of  the  Nile,  ^^nth  this  Avaris.  And 
already  he  has  disinterred  a  sphinx  and  two  seated  statues  which 
o<.'rtninly  Ixjlong  to  the  reign  of  the  Shepherd  king  Apophis.* 

The  character  of  these  differs  widely  from  anything  hitherto  fonnd 
in  Egypt.  They  present  a  physiognomy  strongly  marked  with  an 
Asiatic  type — an  arched  iK>se,  rude  bushy  hair,  and  great  muscular 
development ;  altogether  something  wholly  different  from  everything 
else  found  in  Egypt  either  before  or  afterwards. 

This  is  not  much,  but  it  is  an  earnest  that  more  remains  to  be  dis- 
covered, and  adds  another  to  the  proofs  that  are  daily  accumulating, 
how  implicitly  Manetho  may  be  relied  upon  when  wo  only  read  him 
correctly,  and  how  satisfactory  it  is  to  find  that  every  discovery  that 
18  made  confirms  the  conclusions  we  had  hesitatingly  been  adopting. 

It  appears  from  such  fragmentary  evidence  as  has  hitherto  been 
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gleaned  from  the  monuments,  that  the  Shepherds'  invasion  was 
neither  sudden  nor  at  once  completely  successful,  if  indeed  it  ever 
was  so,  for  it  is  certain  that  Theban  and  Xoite  dynasties  co-existed 
with  the  Shepherds  during  the  whole  period  of  their  stay,  either 
from  policj*^,  like  the  protected  princes  under  our  sway  in  India,  or 
because  their  conquest  was  not  so  complete  as  to  enable  them  to 
suppress  the  national  dynasties  altogether. 

Like  the  Tartars  in  China  they  seem  to  have  governed  the  country 
by  means  of  the  original  inhabitants,  but  for  their  own  purposes ; 
tolerating  their  religion  and  institutions,  but  ruling  by  the  superior 
energy  of  their  race  the  peace-loving  semi-Semitic  inhabitants  of  the 
Delta,  till  they  were  in  their  turn  overthrown  and  expelled  by  the 
more  warlike  but  more  purely  African  races  of  the  southern  division  of 
the  Egyptian  valley. 


vol.   I. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
PHARAOMC  KINGDOM, 


PRINCIPAL  KlStiS  OF  THE  ORKAT  THEBAN  PERIOD. 

XVIIIth  IhN-AtJTT.  B.C.  Ie>30     OruA lelgncd  M  yean. 

Amenopbis  1 neigiied  25  ymre.  KbuiUM  I ^        IS  •• 

ThothnKwlB  1 13     ..  M«nephUuih  I M  * 

AmenophiH  II 20     „  Khanwen  II ^       9B  „ 

Ameiuie  (Vuwn) 21      „  Manephthah  U „         6  „ 

Th<ithiuu«i9  II 12     „  XIXth  D«AaTT. 

TbiAhinoKii*  III ,       26     „  Sethos  RhamwH     ....       „       55  ^ 

ThuthnifwiH  1 V^ „       10     „  RhAinewids „       66  ^ 

Ameuophix  III ,       21     ^  ,  Amenophis „       36  „ 

Intorrognuni  or  Sun-worshipping  Kiiitr*.  Kxode  .    .     .    .  bjt.  1313 


The  five  centurii's  ^  which  elapsed  between  the  expulsion  of  the 
Shepherds  and  Exude  of  the  Jews  comprise  the  culminating  period  of 
the  greatness  and  greatest  artistic  development  of  the  Eg^'ptians.  It 
is  practically  within  this  ]>eriod  that  all  the  great  buildings  of  the 
**  Hundred  py lontKl  city  of  Thelws'*  were  erected.  Memphis  was  adorned 
within  its  limits  with  buildings  as  magnificent  as  those  of  the  southern 
capital,  though  subsequently  less  fortunate  in  escaping  the  hand  of  the 
spoiler  ;  and  in  every  city  of  the  Delta  wherever  an  obelisk  or  sculptured 
stone  is  found,  there  wo  find  almost  invariably  the  name  of  one  of 
the  kings  of  tho  18th  or  19th  dynasties.  In  Arabia,  too,  and  above 
the  Cataracts  of  the  far-ofi*  ^leroi',  everywhere  their  works  and  names 
are  fi»und.  At  Arban,-  on  the  Khabour,  we  find  the  name  of  the  third 
Thothmes :  and  there  seems  little  doubt  but  that  the  Naharaina  or 
Mesopotamia  was  one  of  the  provinces  conquered  by  them,  and  that  all 
Western  Asia  was  more  or  less  subject  to  their  sway. 

"Whoever  the  conquering  Thebans  may  have  l)een,  their  buildings 
are  suflicient  to  prove,  as  alcove  mentioned;  that  they  belonged  to  a  race 
diff*ering  in  many  essential  respects  from  that  of  the  Memphite  kingdom 
they  had  sui>erseded. 

The  pyramid  had  di8ai)peared  as  a  form  of  royal  sepulchre,  to  be 
replaced  by  a  long  gloomy  corridor  cut  in  the  rock ;  its  walls  ooTexed 
with  wild  and  fetish  pictures  of  death  and  judgment :  a  soit  of  magic 
hall,  crowded  with  mysterious  symbols  the  most  monstrous  and 
comj)licatod  that  any  system  of  human  suix^rstition  has  yet  invented. 


'  518  year* :  *  Joecphiis  contrft  Apion.*  1. 26.    «  I^yHid,  *  Nineveh  and  Babylon,*281. 
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Instead  of  the  precise  orientation  and  careful  masoniy  of  the  old 
kingdom,  the  buildings  of  the  new  race  ai*e  placed  anywhere,  &oing  in 
any  direction,  and  generally  affected  with  a  symmetri phobia  that  it  is 
difficult  to  understand.  The  pylons  are  seldom  in  the  axis  of  the 
temples ;  the  courts  seldom  square ;  the  angles  frequently  not  right 
angles,  and  one  court  succeeding  another  without  the  least  reference  to 
symmetry. 

The  masonry,  too,  is  frequently  of  the  rudest  and  clumsiest  sort, 
and  would  long  ago  have  perished  but  for  its  massiveness ,  and  there 
is  in  all  their  works  an  appearance  of  haste  and  want  of  care  that 
sometimes  goes  far  to  mar  the  value  of  their  grandest  conceptions. 

In  their  manners,  too,  there  seems  an  almost  equal  degree  of 
discrepancy.  War  was  the  occupation  of  the  kings,  and  foreign  con- 
quest seems  to  have  been  the  passion  of  the  people.  The  pylons  and 
the  walls  of  the  temples  are  covered  ^vith  battle-scenes,  or  with  the 
enumeration  of  the  conquests  made,  or  the  tribute  brought  by  the 
subjected  races.  While  not  engaged  in  this,  the  monarch's  time  seems 
to  have  been  devoted  to  practising  the  rites  of  the  most  complicated  and 
least  rational  form  of  idolatry  that  has  yet  been  known  to  exist  among 
any  body  of  men  in  the  slightest  degree  civilised. 

If  the  monuments  of  Memphis  had  come  down  to  our  times  as 
perfect  as  those  of  Thebes,  some  of  these  differences  might  be  found 
less  striking.  On  the  other  hand,  others  might  be  still  more  apparent ; 
but  judging  from  such  data  as  we  possess— and  they  are  tolerably 
extensive  and  complete — we  are  justified  in  assuming  a  most  marked 
distinction ;  and  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  bear  it  in  mind  in 
attempting  to  understand  the  architecture  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
and  equally  important  in  any  attempt  to  trace  the  affinities  of  the 
Egyptian  with  any  other  races  of  mankind.  So  far  as  we  can  now 
see,  it  may  be  possible  to  trace  some  affinities  with  the  pyramid  builders 
in  Assyria  or  in  Western  Asia ;  but  if  any  can  be  dimly  predicated  of 
the  mmthem  Egyptian  race,  it  is  in  India  and  the  farther  east ;  and 
the  line  of  communication  was  not  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  but  the  Straits 
of  Babelmandeb  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

THEBES. 
Although,  as  already  mentioned,  numerous  buildings  of  the  great 
Pharaonic  dynasties  are  to  be  found  scattered  all  along  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  it  is  at  Thebes  only  that  the  templ^«are  so  complete  as  to 
enable  us  to  study  them  with  advantage,  or  to  arrive  at  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  their  greatness.  That  city  was  practically  the  capital  of 
Egypt  during  the  whole  of  the  18th  and  10th  dynasties,  and  has  been 
fortunate  in  having  had  no  great  city  built  near  it  since  it  fell  into 
decay;  unlike  Memphis  in  this  respect,  which  has  been  used  as  a 
quarry  during  the  last  1 4  or  1 5  centuries.   It  has  also  had  the  advantage 
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Most  of  these,  like  our  mediaeval  cathedrals,  are  the  work  of  suc- 
ceasive  klogs,  who  added  to  the  works  of  their  ancestors  without  much 
reference  to  congmity  of  plan ;  but  one,  the  RhamesBion,  was  bnilt 
wholly  by  the  great  Khamses  in  the  l.'ith  century  B.C.,  and  though 
the  inner  sanctuary  is  so  ruined  that  it  can  hardly  be  restored,  still  the 
general  arrangement,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  is  so  easily 
made  out  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a  typical  example  of  what  an 
Egyptian  temple  of  this  age  was  in- 
tended to  have  been.  Its  facade  is 
formed  by  two  great  pylons,  or  pyra- 
midal masses  of  masonry,  which,  like 
the  two  western  towers  of  a  Gothic 
cathedral,  are  the  appropriate  and 
most  imposing  part  of  the  structure 
ertcmally.  Between  these  is  the 
entrance  doorway,  leading,  as  ia  al- 
most invariably  the  case,  into  a  great 
square  courtyard,  with  porticoes  al- 
ways on  two,  and  sometimes  on  three, 
sides.  This  leads  to  an  inner  court, 
smaller,  but  far  more  splendid  than 
the  first.  On  the  two  side*  of  this 
court,  through  which  the  central 
passage  leads,  arc  square  piers  with 
colossi  in  front,  and  on  the  right  and 
left  are  double  ranges  of  circular 
columns,  which  are  continued  also 
behind  the  square  piers  fronting  the 
entrance.  Passing  through  this,  wc 
come  to  a  hypoetyle  hall  of  great 
beauty,  formed  by  two  ranges  of 
larger  columns  in  the  centre,  and 
three  rows  of  smaller  ones  on  each 
side.  These  hypostyle  halls  almost  al- 
ways accompany  the  larger  Egyptian 
temples  of  the  great  age.  They  de- 
rive their  name  from  having,  over 
the  lateral  columns,  what  in  Gothic,^ 
architecture  would  be  called  a  clere- 
»tory,  through  which  the  light  is  admitted  to  the  central  portion  of 
the  hall.  Although  some  are  more  extensive  than  this,  the  arrange- 
ment of  all  is  nearly  similar.  They  all  possess  two  ranges  of  columns 
in  the  centre,  so  tall  as  to  equal  the  height  of  the  side  a>lumnH 
together  with  that  of  the  attic  which  is  placed  on  them.  They  are 
generally  of  different  orders  ;  the  central  pillars  having  a  b('ll-»hai>eil 
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ciipital,  the  under  side  of  >vhieh  was  perfectly  illumiuated  from  the 
hhhIu  ill  which  the  light  wau  iutixnluced:  while  in  the  side  pillare  the 
capital  was  narrower  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  apparent! v  for  the 
Hake  of  allowing  its  ornaments  to  Ix;  seen. 

l^yond  this  are  always  several  smaller  apartments,  in  this  instance 
sup^KMcd  to  \te  nine  in  number,  but  they  are  so  ruined  that  it  is  difficult 
to  be  ({uite  certain  what  their  arrangement  was.  These  seem  to  haTe 
been  rather  suited  to  the  residences  of  the  king  or  priests  than  to  the 
puriK»8es  of  a  temple,  as  we  understand  the  word.  Indeed,  Palace- 
Temple,  or  Temple- Palace,  would  be  a  more  appropriate  term  for  these 
buildings  than  to  call  them  simply  Temples.  They  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  any  particular  god,  but 
i-ather  for  the  great  ceremonials  of  royalty— of  kingly  sacrifice  to  the 
gods  for  the  people,  and  of  worship  of  the  king  himself  by  the  people, 
who  seems  to  have  been  reganled,  if  not  as  a  god,  at  least  as  the 
representative  of  the  gods  on  earth. 

Though  the  Khamession  is  so  grand  from  its  dimensions,  and  su 
beautiful  from  its  design,  it  is  far  surpassed  in  every  respect  by 
the  palace- temple  at  Karnac,  which  is  perhaps  the  noblest  effort  of 
architec'tural  niagniiicenee  ever  produced  by  the  hiand  of  man. 

Its  prinei]>al  dimensions  are  1200  ft.  in  length,  by  about  360  in 
width,  and  it  covers  therefore  about  4o0,000  s(juare  ft.,  or  nearly  twice 
the  ai-ea  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  more  than  four  times  that  of  any 
mediieval  cathedral  existing.  This,  however,  is  not  a  fair  way  of 
estimating  its  dimeiisionH,  for  our  churches  are  buildings  entirely 
under  one  roof;  but  at  Kaniac  a  considerable  portion  of  the  area  was 
uiia>vered  by  any  buildings,  so  that  no  such  com|)ari8on  is  just.  The 
great  hyiKwtylo  hall,  however,  is  internally  340  ft.  by  170,  and,  with 
its  two  pylons,  it  covers  more  than  88,000  square  feet,  a  greater  area 
than  the  cathedral  of  (.'ologne,  the  largest  of  all  our  northern  cathedrals ; 
and  when  we  consider  that  this  is  only  a  part  of  a  great  whole,  we 
may  fairly  assert  that  the  entire  structure  is  among  the  largest,  as  it 
undoubtedly  is  one  of  tlie  most  beautiful,  buildings  in  the  world. 

I'ho  original  part  of  this  great  group  was,  as  before  mentioned,  the 
sanctuar}'  or  temple  built  by  Osortasen,  the  great  monarch  of  the  12th 
dynasty,  l)ofore  the  Shepherd  invasion.  It  is  the  only  thing  that  seems 
to  have  bwn  allowed  to  stand  during  the  five  centuries  of  Shepherd 
domination,  though  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  it  had  not  been  pulled 
down  by  the  Shepherds,  and  reinstated  by  the  first  kings  of  the  18th 
d;vniasty,  an  operation  easily  j)erformtHl  with  the  beautiful  polished 
gi-anite  masonr}-  of  the  sanctuary.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Amenophis,  the 
first  king  of  the  restoreil  mco,  enclosed  this  in  a  temple  about  120  ft. 
square.  Thothmes  I.  built  in  front  of  it  a  splendid  hall,  surrounded 
by  colossi,  backed  by  piers:  and  Thothmes  III.  erected  behind  it  a 
palace  or  temple,   which  is  one  of  the  most  singular  buildings  in 
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Egypt  The  hall  is  140  ft.  long  by  65  in  width  internally,  the  roof  is 
suppurtad  by  two  rows  of  massive  square  c»lumns,  and  two  of  circular 
pillars  of  most  exceptional  form,  the  capitals  of  which  are  reveraed, 
and  somewhat  resembling  the  form  usually  found  in  Assyria,  but 
nowhere  else  in  Egypt.  Like  almost  all  Egyptian  halls,  it  was 
lighted  from  the  roof  in  the  manner  shown  in  tbe  section.  With  all 
these  additions,  the  teraplo  was  a  complete  whole,  540  ft.  in  length 
by  280  in  width,  at  the  time  when  the  Sun-worshippers  broke  in  upon 
the  regular  succession  of  the  groat  1 8th  dynasty. 


31.  S.-ctloDorriliciorTluithiqciint..  Theba. 

When  the  original  line  was  resumed,  Mancphthah  commenced  the 
building  of  the  great  hall,  which  he  nearly  completed.  Khamses,  the 
first  king  of  the  10th  dynasty,  built  the  small  temple  in  front;  and 
the  so-called  Bubastite  kings  of  the  22nd  dynasty  added  the  great 
court  in  h'ont,  completing  the  building  to  the  extent  we  now  find  it. 
We  have  thus,  as  in  some  of  our  mediscval  cathedi'dls,  in  this  one 
temple,  a  complet«  history  of  the  style  during  the  whole  of  ita  most 
flourishing  period ;  and,  either  for  interest  or  for  beauty,  it  forms  such 
a  series  as  no  other  country,  and  no  other  age,  can  produce.  Besides 
those  buildings  mentioned  above,  there  are  other  temjiles  to  the  north, 
to  the  east,  and  more  especially  to  the  south,  and  pylons  connecting 
these,  and  avenues  of  sphinxes  extending  for  miles,  and  enclosing- 
walls,  and  tanks,  and  ombankmonta— making  np  such  a  group  as  no 
city  ever  possessed  before  or  since.  St.  Peter's,  with  its  colonnades, 
and  the  Vatican,  make  up  an  immense  mass,  but  as  insignificant  in 
extent  as  in  style  when  compared  with  this  glory  of  ancient  Thebes 
and  it«  surrounding  temples. 

The  culminating  point  and  climax  of  all  this  group  of  building  is 
the  hypostyle  hall  of  Manephthah.  The  plan  and  section  of  its  central 
portion  on  the  next  p^^,  both  to  the  usual  scale,  will  explain  its  general 
arrangement;  but  no  language  can  convey  an  idea  of  its  beauty,  and 
uo  artist  has  yet  been  able  to  reproduce  its  form  so  as  to  convey  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  it  an  idea  of  its  grandeur.  The  mass  of  its 
central  pien,  illumined  by  a  flood  of  light  from  the  clerestory,  and 
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tho  HmullCT  pilUrB  of  the  wings  gradiully  fading  into  obacuritj, « 
iHt  arranged  and  lighted  ae  to  convey  an  idea  of  infinite  space ;  at  ti 
same  time,  the  tieanty  and  nmssiTcness  of  the  forms,  and  the  brilliaju 
of  their  coloured  decorations,  all  combine  to  stamp  thia  as  the  greate 
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with  it  by  on  avenue  of  apbinxee,  stands  the  Temple  of  Luxor,  hardly 
inferior  in  eome  respects  to  its  great  rival  at  Kamac;  but  either  it 
was  never  finished,  or,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  Nile,  it  has  been 
mined,  and  the  materials  carried  away.  The  length  is  about  830  ft., 
its  breadth  ranging  from  100  to  200  ft. 
Its  general  arrangement  comprised, 
first,  a  great  court  at  a  different  angle 
from  the  rest,  being  turned  so  as  to 
face  Kamac.  In  front  of  this  stand 
two  colossi  of  Rhamses  the  Qreat,  its 
founder,  and  two  obelisks  were  once 
also  there,  one  of  which  is  now  in 
Paris.  Behind  this  was  once  a  great 
hypostyle  hall,  but  only  the  two  cen- 
tral ranges  of  columns  are  now  stand- 
ing. Still  further  back  were  smaller 
halls  and  numerous  apartments,  evi- 
dently meant  for  the  king's  residence, 
rather  than  for  a  temple  or  place  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  worship. 

The  palace  at  Luxor  is  further  re- 
markable ae  a  striking  instance  of  how 
regardless  the  Egyptians  wero  of  regu- 
larity and  symmetiy  in  their  plans. 
Not  only  in  there  a  considerable  angle 
in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  build- 
ing, bnt  the  angles  of  the  courtyards 
are  in  scarcely  any  instance  right 
angles  1  the  pillars  are  variously 
spaced,  and  pains  seem  to  have  been 
gratuitously  taken  to  make  it  as  irre- 
gularas  possible  in  nearly  every  respect. 
All  the  portion  at  the  southern  end  was 
erected  by  Anienophis  III.,  the  north- 
em  part  completed  by  Rhamses  the 
Great,  the  same  who  built  the  Rhatnes- 
sion  already  described  as  situated  on  ! 
the  other  bank  of  the  Nile. 

Besides  these  there  stood  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Nile  the  Memno- 

nium,  or  great  temple  of  Amenophis  III.,  now  almost  entirely 
mined.  It  was  placed  on  the  alluvial  plain,  within  the  limits  of  the 
inundation,  which  has  tended  on  the  one  hand  to  bury  it  and  on 
the  other  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  its  ukaturiuls.  Nearly  the  only 
t  of  it  now  apparent  arc  the  two  grciit  ueatcil  colossi  of  its 
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founder,  ime  uf  which,  when  InukcD,  became  in  Greek,  or  isther 
Roman  tiiiics,  the  vocal  Moninun.  whuHO  plaintive  wail  to  the  riung 
enn.  over  its  own  and  its  uuuntry's  desolation,  forms  bo  prominent  an 
incident  in  the  Roman  accounts  of  Thebes.' 

Nut  far  frtiin  tliiu  stands  the  groat  temple  known  as  that  of 
Mcdinet-Habou,  built  by  the  first  king  of 
the  Idtli  dynasty.  Its  dimensions  are  only 
Hlightly  inferior  to  those  of  the  RhamesBioD, 
1>eing  o20  ft.  fmni  front  to  roar,  and  its  pn>- 
pylon  107  ft.  wide.  Its  two  great  ooorts  are. 
however,  inferior  in  sisc  to  those  of  that  boild- 
ing.  The  inner  one  is  adorned  by  a  series  of 
Caryatide  figures  (Woodcut  No.  24),  which  are 
inferior  both  in  conception  and  execution  to 
those  of  the  proviaus  reigns ;  and  indeed 
throughout  the  whole  building  there  is  an 
ubscDCe  of  style,  and  an  exaggeration  of  de- 
tnil,  whieli  shows  only  too  clearly  that  the 
V  n  F«  great  age   was  passing  away  when    it  was 

IflHHff    _K||H|     erected.     Tlie  roof  of  its  hypostyle  hall,  and 
I-,  ,  u^a     'j'*  the  chambers  beyond  it,  is  occupied  by  an 

Cj3  \  L£9      Arab  villugc,  which  would  require  to  be  cleand 

^^  I  ^^     Hway  liefijre  it  could  be  excavated ;  mach  as 

^j  I  ^,      thitt  might  bo  desired,  the  details  of  its  oourts 

(B  eg      would  not  U^d  us  to  expect  an^-thlug  either 

IB  as      viry  lienntiful  or  new  from  its  didnterment. 

M  ^^      Further  down  the  river,  as  already  mentioned. 

^  1  J^     stood  another  temple,  that  of  Gonraou,  built 

by  the  same  Mnnephthah  who  erected  the  great 
Imll  of  Knniac.     It  is,  however,  only  a  ftag- 
iiient  or  what  may  l)C  called  tlie  residential 
[Mirt  of  a  temple.     The  hypostyle  hall  never 
vraa  erected,  and  only  the  foundations  of  two 
suceesnive  ]'yloii8  can  ho  traced  iw  front  of  it. 
one  of  the  least  interesting  of 
the  temples  of  Thebes,  though 
elNcwhere  it  would  no  doobt  be 
regarded  with  wonder. 

Another   building  of  this 

uge,  attached  to  the  southern 

Hide  of   the  great  temple   of 

Kurnnc,    deserves  especial    at- 

as  being  a  perfectly  regular  building,  erected  at  one  time,  and 

<  Tm-itut,  Ann.  n.  W. 
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according  to  the  oiiginal  design,  and  strictly  a  temple,  without  any- 
thing about  it  that  cuuld  juutify  the  supposition  of  its  being  a  palace. 

It  was  erected  by  the  first  king  of  the  19th  dynasty,  and  coneiBts 
of  two  pylons,  approached  through  an  avenue  of  sphinxes.  Within 
this  is  an  hyptethral  ooui't,  and  beyond  that  a  small  hypostyle  halt, 
lighted  from  above,  as  shown  in  the  section  (Woodcut  No.  26).  Within 
this  is  the  cell,  surrounded  by  a  i>aB8age,  and  with  a  smaller  hull 
beyond,  all  apparently  dark,  or  very  imperfectly  lighted.  'Ihe  gate- 
way in  front  of  the  avenue  was  erected  by  the  ^  _ 
I'tolemya,  and,  like  many  Egyptian  buildings,  p^..  _  -^l 
is  placed  at  a  different  angle  to  the  direction  of         V'  NQSI  1/ 

the  building  itself.     Besides  its  intrinsic  beauty,  1 Y 

this  temple  is  interesting  as  being  far  more  like 
the  temples  erected  afterwards  under  the  Greek 
and  }(oman  domination  than  anything  else  be- 
longing to  that  early  ago. 

At  Tanis,  or  Soan,  near  the  mouUi  of  the 
Kile,  the  remains  .of  a  temple  and  of  18  obelisks 
can  still  be  traced.  At  Soleb,  on  the  borders  of 
Nubia,  a  temple  now  stands  of  the  Third  Ameno- 
phis,  scarcely  inferior  in  beauty  or  magnificence 
to  those  of  the  capital. 

At  Scdinga,  not  far  below  the  third  cataract, 
are  the  remains  of  temples  erected  by  Amenophis 
III.  of  the  IBth  dynasty,  which  is  interesting  as 
introducing  in  a  completed  form  a  class  of  pillar 
that  afterwards  became  a  great  favourite  with 
Egyptian  architects  (Woodcut  No.  27).  Before 
this  time  we  find  these  Isiu  heads,  either  painted 
or  carved  on  the  face  of  square  piers,  but  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  lines  of  the  pillars. 
Gradually  they  became  more  important,  so  as 
to  form  a  double  capital  as  in  this  instance.  In 
the  Koman  times,  as  at  Dendera  (Woodcut  No.  U9, 
p.  156),  all  the  four  faces  of  the  pier  were  so 
adorned,  though  it  must  ho  admitt«d  in  very  ~ 
questionable  taste. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  attempt  to  enumerate  without  illustrating 
all  the  fragments  that  remain  of  temples  of  this  age.  Some  are  so 
mined,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  their  plan.  Others,  like  those 
of  Memphis  or  Tanais,  so  entirely  destroyed,  that  only  their  site,  or  at 
most  only  their  leading  dimensions,  can  bo  niado  out.  Their  loss  is 
of  conreo  to  be  regretted ;  but  those  enumerated  alx)ve  are  sufficient  to 
enable  us  tc  judge  both  of  the  style  and  the  magnificence  of  the  great 
building  epoch. 


i« 


■  lui : 


mSedtngi. 


rj4  EGYPTIAX  ARt'HITECTUKE.  Fait  I. 


At  Abvdos  the  remains  of  two  great  temples  hare  been 
(liKinterred  from  the  sand  which  has  overwhelmed  them.  In  respect 
of  architectural  magnificence  they  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  capital 
and  have  not  vet  been  uncovered  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  their 
j»lan8  to  lie  quit©  made  out ;  *  but  they  have  a  special  interest  to  the 
Kgyptoli)ger,  as  it  was  on  the  walls  of  one  of  these  that  the  scMsdled 
tablet  of  AbydoB  was  discovered — now  in  the  British  Mnsenm — ^whicL 
fii-st  gave  a  connected  list  of  kings,  the  predecessors  of  Ehamses.  and 
Hufficiently  extensive  to  confirm  the  lists  of  Manetho  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  the  ordinary'  inquirer.  A  second  list,  far  more  ccmi- 
))lete,  has  recently  ])een  brought  to  light  in  the  same  locality,  and 
contains  the  names  of  76  kings,  ancestors  of  Manephthah,  the  father  o( 
HlianiseH.  It  begins,  as  all  lists  do,  with  Menes:  but  even  this  list  is 
only  a  Mfloction,  omitting  many  names  found  in  Manetho,  bnt  in- 
HfTting  otherH  which  are  not  in  his  lists.'  Before  the  discovery  of 
this  jHTlect  list,  the  longest  kno"wn  were,  that  of  the  chamber  of  the 
uniM-stors  of  'J'hothmes  III.,  at  Kamac,  containing  when  perfect  61 
niiuieH,  of  which  however  nearly  cme-third  are  obliterated ;  and  that 
r(*<.M*ntly  foiuid  at  Saccara,  containing  58  names  originally,  but  of 
wlii(!li  wiveral  are  now  illegible. 

It  is  tlic^  exintence  of  these  lists  which  g^ves  such  interest  and  such 
reality  U>  the  study  of  Arehitectui-e  in  Kgj'pt.  Fortunately  there  is 
hardly  a  building  in  that  countr}^  which  is  not  adorned  with  the  name 
of  the  king  in  wIiohc  reign  it  was  erected.  In  royal  buildings  they 
an*  foun<l  on  every  wall  and  ever}'  pillar.  The  older  cartouches  are 
Hinipl<;  an<l  euHily  remembered ;  and  when  we  find  the  buildings  thus 
ilafed  by  tin;  builders  themselves,  and  their  succession  recorded  by 
Hubwquent  kingH  on  the  walls  of  their  temples,  we  feel  perfectly 
e4Ttjiin  of  onr  wrquence,  and  nearly  so  of  the  actual  dates  of  the 
buildingM;  they  are  moreover  such  a  scries  as  no  other  country 
in  the  world  ean  niiiteh  either  for  historic  interest  or  Architectural 
niagniii(K;n<*e. 

KocK-cuT  Tombs  and  Temples. 

r»oth  in  Kgypt  rrojier  and  in  Nubia  the  Egyptians  were  in  the 
habit  of  excavating  monuments  from  the  living  rock,  but  with  this 
curious  distinction,  that,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  all  the  excava- 
ticms  in  Kgyjit  ProiKjr  are  tombs,  and  no  imix>rtant  example  of  a 
rock-cut  temple  has  yet  lieon  discovered.  In  Nubia,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  the  excavations  are  temples,  and  no  tombs  of  importance  are 

'  Since  the  firt»t  edition  of  \\m  work     wait  the    publication  of  M.  Marietie's 
wM  pnbliahf  <1,  some  plans  of  these  teni-    great  work  before  they  can  be  used  as 
plea  have  reached  Um  country,  but  in    illustrations  of  P:g}*ptian  ait. 
too  imperfect  and  too  fragmentary  a  state  j      *  *  KeTue  Archeologiqne,'  \-ol.  x.  18C4, 
to  be  available  for  our  purpose.    We  mu&t    i».  170,  and  vol.  riii.  1806,  p.  7». 
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to  be  found  Kiiywliere.  This  distinction  may  hereafter  lead  to  im- 
portant historical  deductions,  iaaBmuch  as  on  the  w^Htom  side  of  India 
there  are  an  infinite  number  of  rock-cut  templee,  but  no  tombs  of  any 
sort.  Every  circumetance  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that,  if  there 
was  any  connection  between  Africa  and  India,  it  was  with  the  pro- 
vinces in  the  upper  part  of  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  and  not  with 
Egj-pt  Proper.  This,  however,  is  a  subject  that  can  hardly  be  entered 
on  here,  though  it  may  be  useful  to  bear  in  mind  the  analogy 
alluded  to. 

Like  all  rock-cut  examples  all  over  the  world,  these  Nubian 
temples  are  copies  of  structural  buildings,  only  more  or  less  modified 
to  suit  the  exigencies  of  their  situation,  which  did  not  admit  of  any 
very  great  development  inside,  as  light  and  air  could  only  be  intro- 
duced from  the  one  opening  of  the  doorway. 

The  two  principal  examples  of  this  class  of  monument  are  the  two 
at  Ipsimboul,  the  largest  of  which  is  tho  finest  of  its  class  known  to 


exist  anywhere.  Its  total  depth  from  the  face  of  the  rock  is  150  ft., 
divided  into  2  large  halls  and  3  cells,  with  i>aBsages  connecting 
them. 

Externally  the  facade  is  about  100  ft.  in  height,  and  adorned  by  4 
of  the  most  ra^nifioent  colossi  in  Egypt,  each  70  ft.  in  height,  and 
representing  the  king,  Rh^mses  II.,  who  caused  the  excavation  to  be 
made.  It  may  be  because  they  are  more  perfect  than  any  others  now 
found  in  that  country,  but  certainly  nothing  can  exceed  their  calm 
majesty  and  beauty,  or  be  more  entirely  free  from  the  vnlgarity  and 
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exa(Egfrati<m  which  is  generally  a  eharacterifitic  of  colofM<il  worici 
thi8  Bort. 

'I'lie  miiiallcr  temple  at  the  same  place  has  six  standing  fibres 
deities  couutLTiiunk  in  the  rock,  and  is  carved  with  exveeding  richtv 
It  is  cif  the  eanie  age  with  the  lai^  temple,  but  will  not  admil 
c(mi]iiiriMiii  n'ith  it  nwing  to  the  inferiority  of  the  design. 

BeKitlifi  theite.  there  is  a  rery  beautiful  though  small  example 
KalaloM-hc.  likewiKc  htkinging  to  the  age  of  Ithnmaea  II.,  and  remA 
ahk-  fur  the  ln-auty  nf  it«  nculpturol  bas-reliefs,  as  well  as  for  the  h 
proto-lXirii'  cohiimiH  which  a<l(>m  its  vestibule.  Then?  are  also  mual 
ones  at  Herri  ami  Balagiie.  at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley. 
EsHalnia.  fiirslieh,  and  l)an<lour,  the  cells  of  the  temple  have  bt 
escavatiil  fruni  the  r^ick.  hut  their  courts  and  propylons  are  atnietn 
huildiugs  aildi-d  iu  front— a  combination  never  found  in  Egypt,  a 
very  rare  anywhcn.-  else,  although  nioeting  the  diflicnltiee  of  the  a 
lietter  than  anv  other  arrangement,  inasmuch  as  the  sanctuary  I 
thus  all  the  iminTiMhability  ami  mystery  of  a  cave,  and  the  tCDi[de 
the  same  lime  has  the  sinci.'  and  external  appearance  of  a  buildi 
standiug  in  th(-  o]H-n  air. 

This  Irtst  aiTanpumetit  is  finmd  also  as  a  characteristic  of  I 
t(-tnpl(tt  of  (iiU'l  llarkal,  in  the  kingilom  of  Meroe,  showii^  how  1 
the  rock-cutting  ]imctice  pnvuiled  in  the  Upper  Valley  of  the  Nile. 
As  all  thew  ti'iiipkw  are  contemporary  with  the  great  stnictarM 
Egypt,  it  soeniH  Ktniiige  tliat  the  eternity  of  a  roi-V-cut  example  did  t 
reci>uinit'iid  tluK  form  ef  tenijile  to  tlie  attention  of  the  ^ryptii 
themselves.  But  with  the  exception  ol 
small  grotto,  called  the  Speoa  Artemid 
near  Iteni  Hassan,  and  two  small  caves 
SilHilis.  near  the  cataract,  the  Egyptit 
licem  never  to  have  attempted  it,  trusti 
ai<i>ari-ntly  to  the  solidity  of  their  masoi 
(itnictnrea  fur  that  eternity  of  duration  tl 
aHjiireil  to. 

Mammeisi. 

In  ii<liliti(in  to  the  temples  above  i 
scribed,  whieh  are  all  more  or  less  compi 
in  plan,  and  all  made  up  of  various  in 
[H'mlent  parts,  there  exists  in  Egj-pt  a  cl 
of  temples  called  tnaminein,  dedicated  to  1 
mysterious  aceonchenient  of  the  mother 
11  Kmhmni  n,-  *'"^  goils.      iHuialt  templcs  of  this  form  i 

common  to  all  ages,  and  belong  as  well 
the  18th  dynasty  as  to  tlie  time  of  the  Ttolemys,  One  of  them  bn 
by  Ameuophis  111,  at  Elephantine,  is  represented  in  plan  and  elevati 
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ill  the  annexed  cut.  It  is  of  a  simple  peristylar  form,  with  columns 
in  fn»nt  and  rear,  the  latter  being  now  built  into  a  wall,  and  seven 
square  piers  on  each  flank.  These  temples  are  all  small,  and,  like  the 
I'yphonia,  which  somewhat  resemble  them,  were  used  as  detached 
chapels  or  cells,  dependent  on  the  larger  temples.  What  rendere  them 
more  than  usually  interesting  to  us  is  the  fact  that  they  were 
undoul)tedly  the  originals  of  the  Greek  peristylar  forms,  that  i)eople 
having  borrowed  nearly  every  peculiarity  of  their  architecture  from  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  We  possess  tangible  evidence  of  peristylar  temples  and 
proto-Doric  pillars  erected  in  Egypt  centuries  before  the  oldest  known 
specimen  in  Greece.  We  need  therefore  hardly  hesitate  to  award  the 
palm  of  invention  of  these  things  to  the  Egyptians,  as  we  should 
probably  be  forced  to  do  for  most  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  Greeks 
if  we  had  only  knowledge  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  trace  the  connect- 
ing links  which  once  joined  them  together,  but  which  are  now  in  most 
instances  lost  or  at  least  difficult  to  find. 

Tombs. 

Of  the  first  10  dynasties  of  Egyptian  kings  little  now  remains  but 
their  tombs — the  everlasting  pyramids— and  of  the  people  they 
governed,  only  the  structures  and  rock-cut  excavations  which  they 
prepared  for  their  final  resting-places. 

The  Theban  kings  and  their  subjects  erected  no  pyramids,  and 
none  of  their  tombs  are  structural — all  are  excavated  from  the  living 
rock ;  and  from  Beni  Hassan  to  the  cataract,  the  plain  of  the  Nile  is 
everywhere  fringed  with  these  singular  monuments,  which,  if  taken 
in  the  aggregate,  perhaps  required  a  greater  amount  of  labour  to 
excavate  and  to  adorn  than  did  even  all  the  edifices  of  tlio  plain. 
Certain  it  is  that  there  is  far  more  to  be  learnt  of  the  arts,  of  the 
habits,  and  of  the  history  of  Egypt  from  these  tombs  than  from  all 
the  other  monuments.  No  tomb  of  any  Theban  king  has  yet  been 
discovered  anterior  to  the  18th  dynasty;  but  all  the  tombs  of  that 
and  of  the  subsequent  dynasty  have  been  found,  or  are  known  to 
exist,  in  the  Valley  of  Biban-el-Melouk,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
plain  of  Thebes. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  with  these  kings,  so  soon  as 
they  ascended  the  throne,  to  begin  preparing  their  final  resting-place. 
The  excavation  seems  to  have  gone  on  uninterruptedly  year  b}*^  year, 
the  paini^ing  and  adornment  being  finished  as  it  progressed,  till  the 
hand  of  death  ended  the  king's  reign,  and  simultaneously  the  works 
of  hifl  tomb.  All  was  then  left  unfinished ;  the  cartoon  of  the  painter 
and  the  rough  work  of  the  mason  and  plasterer  were  suddenly  broken 
off,  as  if  the  hour  of  the  king*s  demise  called  them,  too,  irrevocably 
from  their  labours. 
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'  Now  in  Sir  Jnhn  Sonni-V  MiinMim.  i 


'Jlie  tomb  thns  faectiiie 
an  index  of  the  length  of 
A  king's  reign  as  well  u  of 
his  m^cnificence.  Of  thow 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Kings 
the  most  splendid  is  tlut 
opened  by  Belzoni,  and  now 
known  as  that  of  Maneph- 
thah,  the  bnilder  of  tbe 
hypostyle  hall  at  Kamar. 
It  dceoends,  in  a  sloping 
direction,  for  about  350  ft. 
into  the  monntain.  tbe 
npper  half  of  it  bein^ 
tolerably  regular  in  plan 
and  direction ;  but  af»r 
progrextiing  as  far  m 
the  iinfiuialied  hall  <rith 
tno  pillarH.  the  direction 
changes,  and  the  wivrks 
begin  again  on  a  lower 
level,  probably  becaiuv 
thoy  came  in  contact  with 
Home  other  tomb,  or  iu 
onnseqncnve  of  meeting 
Homc  flaw  ill  the  mek.  It 
now  temiiiiates  in  a  largF 
and  splendid  chamber  with 
a  cored  roof,  in  which 
8tood,  when  iipene<l  bj- 
Bolzoni,  the  rifled  Mn-o 
phagus ;  •  bnt  a  drift-way 
hax  been  excavated  beyond 
thin,  an  if  it  had  been  in- 
tended to  carry  the  tomh 
Htill  further  had  the  kiii|: 
coiitinned  to  reign. 

'Ilio  tomb  of  RhaniBGs 
^Inianioun,  the  first  king 
.>f  the  liith  dynasty,  ix 
more  regular,  and  in  some 
reHpectfl  as  magnificent  ■■ 
thin,  and  that  of  Amene- 
]>hiB  Ilf.  iR  bIro  an  excsTS- 
tioii  of  great  beauty,  and 
in  arlomed  with  painting 
Lincolntflim-FlcW*. 
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of  the  very  best  age.  Like  all  the  tombs,  however,  they  depend  for 
their  magnificence  more  on  the  paintings  that  cover  the  walls  than 
on  anything  which  can  strictly  be  called  architecture,  so  that  they 
hardly  come  properly  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work :  the  same 
may  be  said  of  private  tombs.  Except  those  of  Beni  Hassan,  already 
illustrated  by  Woodcuts  Nos.  15  to  18,  these  tombs  are  all  mere 
chambers  or  corridors,  without  architectural  ornament,  but  their 
walls  are  covered  with  paintings  and  hierogljrphics  of  singular 
interest  and  beauty.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
entrances  of  these  tombs  wore  meant  to  be  concealed  and  hidden 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  people  after  the  king's  death.  It  is 
hardly  conceivable,  however,  that  so  much  pains  should  have  been 
taken,  and  so  much  money  lavished,  on  what  was  designed  never 
again  to  testify  to  the  magnificence  of  its  founder.  It  is  also 
very  unlike  the  sagacity  of  the  Egyptians  to  attempt  what  was  so 
nearly  impossible ;  for  though  the  entrance  of  a  pyramid  might  be  so 
built  up  as  to  be  unrecognisable,  a  cutting  in  the  rock  can  never  be 
repaired  or  disguised,  and  can  only  be  temporarily  concealed  by 
heaping  rubbish  over  it.  Supposing  it  to  have  been  intended  to 
conceal  the  entrances,  such  an  expedient  was  as  clumsy  and  unlikely 
to  have  been  resorted  to  by  so  ingenious  a  people  as  it  has  proved 
futile,  for  all  the  royal  tombs  in  the  valley  of  Biban-el-Melouk  have 
been  opened  and  rifled  in  a  past  age,  and  their  sites  and  numbers  were 
matters  of  public  notoriety  in  the  times  of  the  Greeks  and  Koraans. 
Many  of  the  private  tombs  have  architectural  facades,  and  certainly 
never  were  meant  to  be  concealed,  so  that  it  is  not  fair  to  assume  that 
hiding  their  tombs'  entrances  was  ever  a  peculiarity  of  the  Thebans, 
though  it  certainly  was  of  the  earlier  Memphite  kings. 

Obelisks. 

Another  class  of  monuments,  almost  exclusively  Egyptian,  are  the 
obelisks,  which  form  such  striking  objects  in  front  of  almost  all  the 
old  temples  of  the  country. 

Small  models  of  obelisks  are  found  in  the  tombs  of  the  age  of  the 
pyramid  builders,  and  represented  in  their  hieroglyphics;  but  the 
oldest  public  monument  of  the  class  known  to  exist  is  that  at 
Heliopolis,  ei-ected  by  Osortasen,  the  great  king  of  the  12th  dynasty. 
It  is,  like  all  the  others,  a  single  block  of  beautiful  red  granite  of 
Syene,  cut  with  all  the  precision  of  the  ago,  tapering  slightly  towards 
the  summit,  and  of  about  the  average  proportion,  being  about  10 
diameters  in  height;  exclusive  of  the  top  it  is  67  ft.  4  in. 

The  two  finest  known  to  exist  are,  that  now  in  the  piazza  of  the 
Lateran,  originally  set  up  by  Thothmes  III.,  105  ft.  in  height,  and 
that  still  existing  at  Kamac,  erected  by  Thothmes  I.,  93  ft.  6  in.  in 
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height.     Thoflc  of  Luxor,  erected  by  Rhamses  the  Great,  one  of  which 

is  now  in  Paris,  are  above  77  ft.  in  height ;  and  there  are  two  others 

in  Rome  each  above  80  ft. 

Home,  in<h»eil,  has  12  of  these  monuments  within   her  walls— a 

greater  number  than  exist,  erect  at  least,  in  the 
country  whence  they  came;  though  judging  fwm 
the  nnnil)er  that  are  found  adorning  single  temples 
it  is  difficult  to  calculate  how  many  must  once  have 
<'xiKt(*<l  in  Egypt.  Their  use  seems  to  have  lieen 
wholly  that  of  monumental  pillars,  recording  the 
stylo  and  title  of  the  king  who  erecte<l  them,  his 
]»iety,  and  the  proof  ho  gave  of  it  in  dedicating  these 
iimiioliths  ti>  the  deity  whom  he  especially  wishes! 
t^>  honour. 

It  has  l)een  alrcadv  remarked  that,  with  scarcelv 
an  exception,  all  the  p>Tamid8  are  <m  the  west  side 
of  th(*  Nile,  all  the  oljolisks  on  the  east ;  with  regarl 
to  the  former  class  of  monument,  this  probably  arose 
fr«>m  a  law  of  their  existence,  the  western  side  of  the 
Nile  In'ing  in  all  ages  preferred  for  sepulture,  but 
with  rt>gard  to  the  latter  it  seems  to  be  accidental, 
^li'mphis  doubtless  i>os8e88ed  many  monuments  of 

3i.i^it.n«iiouiisk.s««ip  |]|j„  class,  and  then*  is  reason  t^*  lielieve  that  the 

fiO  It.  to  I  m..  for  omi- 

jmri-on  witji  wai.-  ».f  westcm    temijles    of    Thelx^s   were    als«.>    similarly 

otlHT  Ii|lll«lilip<.  ' 

a«l«>nHMl.  Thev  are,  however,  monunient-s  easily 
brtjken ;  and,  from  tlu'ir  form,  so  singularly  useful  for  many  building 
pnrpr)ses,  that  it  is  not  to  Ik?  wonderi'd  at  if  many  of  them  have  dis- 
apjKNinMl  during  tlie  centuries  that  have  elapse*!  since  the  greater 
numlnT  of  tlinn  wrn-  t-rectrd. 


::  -^. 


DoM  K>rii'  A  Rcirr  vyx  i  ukk. 

Except  t»nr  small  royal  ]»avili<m  at  Medinet  llal^uu,  no  structure 
ni>w  remains  in  Egypt  that  cfin  fairly  ]>e  clas-soil  as  a  specimen  of  the 
domestic  areliiteetnre  t»f  tin*  ancient  PIgyptians;  but  at  the  same  time 
wo  iM»sw'Hs,  in  paintings  and  sculptures,  so  many  illustratiims  of  their 
domestic  h  .bits,  so  many  jdans,  elevations,  and  views,  and  even  models 
^►f  their  dwellings  of  every  class,  tliat  we  have  no  difficulty  in  forming 
a  (•4>nvct  ju<lgment  not  only  of  tlir  style,  but  of  the  details,  of  their 
d(»mestic  areliiteetnre. 

Altlnrngh  their  houses  exhihited  nothing  of  the  solidity  and  monu- 
mental character  which  distinguished  their  temples  and  palaces,  they 
seeui  in  their  own  way  to  have  Ikh^u  .s<*arcidy  less  beautiful.  They 
wert!  of  eoui*se  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  built  of  more  |)erishable  materials. 
but  they  a]>pe4ir  tti  have  U'en  as  earefnlly  tinislu^l,  and  decorated  with 
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equal  taste  to  that  displayed  in  the  greater  n-orks.  We  know  also, 
from  the  tombB  that  remain  to  us,  that,  nlthoiigh  the  government  of 
Egypt  was  a  desiKJtism  of  tlio  strictost  clase,  Htill  the  wealth  of  the 
land  was  pretty  equally  diffuBed  among  all  clasees,  and  that  luxury 
and  splendour  were  by  no  means  confined  either  to  the  royal  family 
or  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace.  There  is  thus  every  reason  to 
believe  that  tho  cities  which  have  passed  away  were  worthy  of  the 
temples  that  adorned  them,  and  that  the  streets  were  as  splendid  and 
as  tasteful  as  the  public  buihlings  themselves,  and  displayed,  though 
in  a  more  ephemeral  form,  the  same  wealth  and  power  which  still 
astonish  us  in  tho  great  monuments  that  remain. 

No  building  can  form  a  griator  contrast  with  the  temple  behind  it 
than  docs  the  little  jiftvilion  erected  at  Me<linet  ITabnu  by  Rbamses, 


tlie  first  king  of  the  Ifltli  dyniisty.  As  will  lie  won  by  the  annexed 
plan  (Woodcut  No.  32).  it  is  siiigtilarly  broken  and  varied  in  its  out- 
line, surrounding  a  small  court  in  tho  shajw  of  a  cross.  It  is  3  storeys 
ill  height,  and,  pro]ierly  speaking,  consists  of  only  ^  rooms  on  each 
floor,  coimectcd  together  by  long  winding  passages.     There  is  reason. 


however,  to  believe  that  thii 
foundations  exist  which  render 
it  proliablo  that  ilio  whole  was 
originally  a  square  of  the  width 
of  the  front,  and  had  other 
chambers,  probably  only  in 
wood  or  brick,  l)e8idca  those 
we  now  find.  This  woiild  bnrdly 
detract  fnim  tho  playful  cha- 
racter of  tho  design,  and  when 
colouretl.  as  it  originally  was, 
and  with  its  battlements  or 
om  amen  ts  complete,  i  t  mus  t  ba  ve 
former!  a  composition  as  pleas- 
ing as  it  is  unlike  our  nstial  coi 


miy  a  fragment  of  the  building,  and 


leeptions  of  Egyptian  art. 
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Tho  other  illustration  represents  in  the  Egyptians*  own  quaint 
style  a  three-storeyed  dwelling,  the  upper  storey  apparently  being  like 
those  of  the  Ass^nrians,  an  open  gallery  supported  by  dwarf  columns. 
The  lower  windows  are  closed  by  shutters.  In  the  centre  is  a  staircase 
leading  to  the  upi)er  storey,  and  on  the  left  hand  an  awning  supported 
on  wooden  pillars,  which  seems  to  have  been  an  indispensable  part  of 
all  tho  better  class  of  dwellings.  Generally  speaking,  these  bouses 
are  shoi;^'u  as  situated  in  gardens  laid  out  in  a  quaint,  formal  style, 
with  pavilions,  and  fishponds,  and  all  the  other  accompaniments  of 
gardens  in  the  East  at  the  present  day. 

In  all  the  conveniences  and  elegances  of  building  they  seem  to 
have  anticii>ated  all  that  has  been  done  in  those  countries  down  to 
the  present  day.  Indeed,  in  all  probability,  the  ancient  Egyptians 
8uq)a8sed  the  modern  in  those  respects  as  much  as  ihey  did  in  the 
more  imix)rtant  forms  of  architecture. 
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—  Templt's  at  Dendera  — KEJaborbe  — Phih 


i  exceptional  as  the  two  which 


I'he  third  stage  of  Egyptian  art  ii 
preceded  it,  and  as  unlike 
anything  else  which  bae  oo- 
curred  in  any  other  lands. 

From  the  time  of  the 
10th  dynasty,  with  a  slight 
revival  under  the  Bubaetite 
kings  of  the  22nd  dynasty, 
Egypt  sank  through  a  long 
period  of  decay,  till  her  mis- 
fortunes were  consummated 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Ter- 
sians  under  Cambyses,  525 
B.C.  From  that  time  she 
served  in  a  bondage  more 
destructive,  if  not  so  galling, 
as  that  of  the  Shepherd  domi- 
nation, till  relieved  by  the 
more  enlight«ned  policy  of 
the  Ptolemys.  Under  thorn 
she  enjoyed  as  great  material 
prosperity  as  under  her  own 
Pharaohs;  and  her  architec- 
ture and  her  arta  too  revived, 
uot,it  is  true,  with  the  great- 
ness or  the  purity  of  the  great 
national  era,  but  still  with 
much  richness  and  material 
splendour. 

Thiswas  continued  under 
the  Roman  domination,  and, 
judging  from  what  we  find 
in  other  countries,  we  would 
naturally  expect  to  find  traces  of  the  influence  of  Greek  and  Roman 
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iirt  ill  111.-  I.)iil.lii.p(  i.r  tliii*  iigi-.  S-  littW.  huwi-vt-r.  is  tliis  tUv  «iSi-. 
Ilmt  1k-I..iv  tlie  iIi»-..v.Tv  nf  tliv  nwliiij;  ..f  tliu  lncr..'rly]>hic  Bijpw.  tli- 
K^iin.-l  ul'  Kiin.iK-  yUi-Ji  ill.-  Pt..k-iU!iH-  uii.l  Kowhu  tt-iiii-ks  of  lk-ii.l.-Ri 
uii.l  Ki,li.lw.lLil-,r..iv  tIi..s.-,.!T!i.-U*iii.'i-.k-v..raateL  and  .-uiiM  ii..t 
•  l<-l.-<'t  a  siiL^'l'  iiiMiiMiii^'  ill  tli<-  iiivliiti'ctiii'iil  <1etnil>«.  iior  ii  mii}:]i' 
IV.it.iiv  ill  til.'  s,-iil,,liin'  i.11.1  juiiitiii;;  wliii'Ii  ii.ioni.'.l  thoii-  M-alls.  wliidi 


^'HVi-  lli.'iii  a  liiiil  ..I'  til.'  irntl).  Kv.-u  l'lvM].;itvi.  tlit.'  U'iiiitir<il  is  iv|>lv- 
Hciilcd  1.11  tliiw  wiill-i  Willi  .li^liii.llv  Kjjviilinii  fniUmo. uii.l  in  tK-saim- 
lij;Iit  jiiiniieiitK  mill  riiiivi'iitiiiii:il  runiis  (is  wi-iv  Htn-H  in  tlio  ]Mirtntit  ('f 

Xophiv  Ari,  IJu.-.'U  .,r  l;^li|]ns.■^,  nr  i„  lli,,^.  nf  til.'  wiv,'«  ..f  llu-  l-wsOf*..'!*  . 

of  t.iiuiw  in  (l.i-M-v  , if  til.'  ].viiiiiii.|s.  ;; I  viars  l.rf.iiv.     Rjryi.t  in  f.i.-i 

fvjniint'i-r.I  liLi  ,..,,|n[U|.l-<.l■^.  .■imi    l-.r i    tli.in   (..  a.l..|it   her  r-iiMtmiiN  nn.1 
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her  arts,  and  to  follow  in  the  groove  she  had  so  long  marked  out  for 
herself,  and  followed  with  such  strange  pertinacity. 

Some  of  the  temples  of  this  age  are,  as  far  as  dimensions  and  rich- 
ness of  decorations  are  concerned,  quite  worthy  of  the  great  age, 
though  their  plans  and  arrangements  differ  to  a  considerable  extent. 
There  is  no  longer  any  hesitation  as  to  whether  they  should  he  called 
temples  or  palaces,  for  they  all  are  exclusively  devoted  to  worship, — 
and  to  the  worship  of  a  heavenly  God,  not  of  a  deified  king. 

What  these  arrangements  are  will  be  well  understood  from  the 
annexed  plan  of  that  of  Edfou  (Woodcut  No.  35),  which,  though  not 

O  "3  00  oc  "oooooooooonocoo 
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37. 


Bas-relief  at  Tell  ol  Amaraa. 


the  largest,  is  the  most  complete  of  those  remaining.  It  is  450  ft.  in 
length  and  1 55  in  width,  and  covers  upwards  of  70,000  ft. ;  its  dimen- 
sions may  be  said  to  be  equal  to  those  of  the  largest  of  our  medi- 
aeval cathedrals  (('ologne  or  Amiens,  for  instance).  Part  only  of  the 
whole  structure  (that  which  is  shaded  in  the  plan)  is  roofed,  and 
therefore  it  can  scarcely  be  compared  with  buildings  entirely  under 
one  roof. 

In  front  of  the  temple  are  two  large  and  splendid  pylons,  with  the 
gateway  in  the  centre,  making  up  a  facade  225  ft.  in  extent.  Although 
this  example  has  lost  its  crowning  cornice,  its  sculptures  and  orna- 
ments are  still  very  perfect,  and  it  may  altogether  be  considered  as  a 
fair  specimen  of  it«  class,  though  inferior  in  dimensions  to  many  of 
those  of  the  Pharaonic  age.  Within  these  is  a  court,  140  ft.  by  161, 
surrounded  by  a  colonnade  on  three  sides,  and  rising  by  easy  steps, 
the  whole  width  of  the  court,  to  the  porch  or  portico  which,  in  Ptole- 
maic temples,  takes  the  place  of  the  great  hypostyle  halls  of  the 
Pharaohs.  It  is  lighted  from  the  front  over  low  screens  placed  be- 
tween each  of  the  pillai  s,  a  peculiarity  scarcely  ever  found  in  temples 
of  earlier  date,  though  apparently  common  in  domestic  edifices,  or 
those  formed  of  wood,  certainly  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  18th 
dynasty,  as  may  l)e  seen  from  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  37),  taken 
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from  u  tuinl)  or  i>iil-  uf  tliu  i 
AmctiojiliiH  III.  1111(1  Iliir 


ii-wonliipping  kings,  who  reined  betn^en 
From  thU  we  paea  into  an  inner  and 


ill  tlirough  two  ]MBaagefl  lo  a  dark  and  mvstv- 
vina  uanctuarr,  Huiroundcd  by  darker  passaget 
nd  cliamlvrs,  woU  oaknilated  to  rnvBtify  and 
(i-ike  with  awe  any  worehippor  or  neophyte 
t'hu  might  lie  admitt(.-d  to  thoir  gloomy  pre- 


'I'lic  cvlel>ratc-d  temple  at  Dentlera  is  a 
It)  thix.  and  slightly  larger,  bat  it  lias  no  fore- 
ciiiirt,  no  propyluiiH,  and  no  enclosing  outer 
wkIIm.  Its  fn^de  in  giwn  in  the  n'oodcut  (So. 
•IK).  Its  iHiB-headt^  columns  are  not  eqnal  to 
lliotju  uf  Edfiiu  in  taHte  or  gruce  ;  bnt  It  has  the 
udvaiituge  of  situation,  and  tliia  temple  is  not 
II 11' umbered  either  by 
wind  ..r  lints,  whieh  still 
.lislig.irx-  so  nuiny  Kgyp- 
tiiin  tfiuiilee.  Its  effect, 
^■oll*^rlUL■llt1y,  on  travel- 


ulw 


likit 


uyH 


The    Kuiuaii    temple 

III  KubJiGehe  (WooilcutB 

Xi«.  JO  mid  41),  alwvo 

llie  (.'atumct.    is  u   fair 

Hjiecimcii  (if  tlicHr  tem- 

\<h-H  on  a  smulkr  scale. 

The     scctiuti    (\\'iK>dc«t 

Ko.  41)  shows  one  of  the 

iiH«h-H  by  which  a  scanty    , 

light  was  introduced  into 
'■"""•      l]Lni.i„T^xll....i,.l  their 

Br,.,l.,ti.,n  in  l>,igl,l.  The  " '  " 

if  its  propylons  is  a  striking  iiislunce  of  the  irregularity 
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which  distiag^ahee  all  the  later  Egyptian  styles  fruiii  that  of  the 
rigid,  proportion-loving  pyramid  builders  of  Memphis. 

This  irregularity  of  plan  was  nowhere  carried  to  such  an  extent 
as  in  the  I'tolemaic  temple  on  the  island  of  Philaj  (Woodcut  Ko.  4a), 
Here  no  two  buildings,  scarcely  any  two  walls,  are  on  the  same  axis  or 
[larallol  to  one  another.  No  Gothic  architect  in  his  wihlost  momenta 
ever  played  bo  freely  with  his  lines  or  dimen- 
sions, and  none,  it  must  be  added  over  produced 
anything  so  l>eautifully  picturesque  as  this 
It  contains  all  the  pla>  of  light  and  shade  all 
the  variety,  of  Oothio  art  with  the  massiveness 

and  gnmdcur  of  the  Egyptian  stjle     and  as  

it  is  still  tolerably  entire  and  retauia  much  oi  t\    jl^E"^ 

its  colour,  there  is  no  building  out  of  Thebeh 

that   gives   so    favourable   an    impression    of 

Egyptian  art  as  this      It  is  true  it  is  far  less 

sublime  than  mauv    I»"t  hardly  one  can  be 

quoted  as  more  beautiful 

Notwithstanding  its  irregularity  this 
temple  has  the  advantage  of  being  nearly  all 
of  the  same  age,  and  erected  according  to  one 
jdan,  while  the  greater  buildings  at  Ihebcs 
are  often  aggregations  of  parts  of  different 
ages ;  and  though  each  is  beautiful  in  itself 
the  result  is  often  not  quite  so  harinonious  as 
might  be  desired.'  In  this  respect  the  Ptolemaic 
temples  certainly  have  tlieadvantago  inasmuch 
as  they  are  all  of  one  age  and  all  completed 
according  to  the  plan  on  which  thcj  mro  do 
signed  ;  a  circumstance  which  to  some  L\tent 
at  least,  compensatoB  for  their  marked  in 
feriority  in  size  and  st\  le  and  the  Iittkncss 
i)f  all  the  ornaments  and  details  as  comiiared 
with  those  of  the  Pbai'aonic  ])onod  It  must 
at  the  same  time  be  admitted  that  this  in 
feriority  is  more  apparent  m  the  sculpture  of 
the  I'tolemaic  age  than  in  itB  architecture 
The  general  design  of  the  buildings  is  fre 
qiiently  grand  and  imposing  but  the  details 
are  always  inferior  and  the  sculpture  and  iwintiug  whiih  in  the 
great  age  add  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole  are  m  the  Ptolemaic 
age  always  frittered  away  lit  arranged  unmeaning  and  injurious  to 
the  general  effect  instead  of  heightening  and  improving  it 

Strange  as  it  may  at  first  sight  apjiear  wc  know  less  of  the  niauiiera 
and  eiustoms  of  the  Egyptian  people  during  the  Oreek  and  Koman 
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tiuii,  than  wd  ilo  of  them  ilariug  the  earlier  dj-nastiec  All 
IdiiifTH  (.Twtcd  after  the  time  of  Alesaiidcr  which  have  come 
J  our  time  urv  essentially  templee.  Kothing  th&t  can  be  calU-d 
lialuce  or  fiaviliuii  has  survived,  and  no  tombs,  except  oume  of 
jinaii   date  at  Alcxamlria.  are  known  to  exist.     We  have  conee- 


sliiirt.  but  wtiitiliip  in  itM  n 


n.  Vlewgf'IVmiildLtlliUc 

queiitly  no  iiit-tnnH  of  gardens,  with  their  villas  and  fish-ponds:  no 
frinnn,  with  tlifir  wiltle ;  no  funiiyards,  with  their  gec«o  aad  ducks; 
nu  iiloiigliing  or  wowiiifi;;  no  representations  of  the  mechanical  arts; 
1  dancing  or  aniiwcments ;  no  anna  or  ean))iuignH.  Nothing,  in 
st  nmteriut  ami  lonHt  intellectual  form. 
of  the  uaiiiillv  rw-eived  dogmata  ou  thin 
Kubject,  but  aa  we  read  the  history  of 
^RM't  "*  written  on  her  muuumeuts. 
we  find  her  first  wholly  occupied  with 
the  arts  of  j>euce,  agricultural  and 
induMtrions,  avoiding  war  and  priest' 
criift,  and  eminently  practical  in  all 
her  undertakings.  In  the  middle  period 
we  find  her  half  iK)litic«l,  half  religious; 
KHiik  from  her  early  happy  jHwitiou  to 
II  state  of  affairs  such  as  existed  in 
ETiro|K'  in  the  Middlu  Ages.  lu  her 
thin!  and  last  stage  we  find  her  fallen 
imder  the  al»K>lutc  iufiuenoe  of  tiic 
must  degrading  BUi>er8titiou.  \Ve  know 
from  her  masters  that  she  had  no  iioli- 
lieal  fn.'ciUim  and  no  external  influ- 
niee  at  this  time ;  but  we  hardlv 
exiieoled  to  find  her  sinking  dec)>er 
and  cieeper  iiito  su]>crstitiou,  nt  a  time 
when  the  world  w-ub  advancing  forward  with  such  rapid  strides  in 
the  march  of  civilisation,  as  was  the  ciise  lictweeii  the  ages  of  Alexander 
and  that  of  <'i>nsliintinc.  It  [irolwhly  wasin  cunsetiiiencc  of  this  retro- 
grade ciiursc  that  hor  eiviliwilion  iHTish(.->l  bo  aWJutely  and  entirely 
under  the  influence  of  the  rising  stiir  of  (,'hristianity ;  and  tliat,  long 
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Leforg  the  Arab  conquest,  not  a  trace  of  it  was  left  in  any  form.  What 
had  stood  the  vicissitudes  of  3000  years,  and  was  complete  and  stable 
under  Hadrian,  had  vanished  when  Constantino  ascended  the  throne. 

If,  however,  their  civilisation  passed  so  suddenly  away,  their  build- 
ings remain  to  the  present  day ;  and  taken  altogether,  we  may  perhaps 
safely  assert  that  the  Egyptians  were  the  most  essentially  a  building 
people  of  all  those  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  the  most  generally 
successful  in  all  they  attempted  in  this  way.     The  Greeks,  it  is  true, 
surpassed  them  in  refinement  and  beauty  of  detail,  and  in  the  class  of 
sculpture  with  which  they  ornamented  their  buildings,  while  the 
Gothic  architects  far  excelled  them  in  constructive  cleverness;  but 
with  these  exceptions  no  other  styles  can  be  put  in  competition  with 
them.    At  the  same  time,  neither  Grecian  nor  Gothic  architects  under- 
stood more  perfectly  all  the  gradations  of  art,  and  the  exact  character 
that  should  be  given  to  every  form  and  every  detail.     Whether  it  was 
the  plain  flat-sided  pyramid,  the  crowded  and  massive  hypostyle  hall, 
the  playful  pavilion,  or  the   luxurious   dwelling — in  all   these   the 
Egyptians  understood  perfectly  both  how  to  make  the  general  design 
express  exactly  what  was  wanted,  and  to  make  every  detail,  and  all 
the  various  materials,  contribute  to  the  general  effect.     They  under- 
stood, also,  better  than  any  other  nation,  how  to  use  sculpture  in  com- 
bination with  architecture,  and  to  make  their  colossi  and  avenues  of 
sphinxes  group  themselves  into  parts  of  one  great  design,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  use  historical  paintings,  fading  by  insensible  degrees 
into  hieroglyphics  on  the  one  hand,  and  into  sculpture  on  the  other — 
linking  the  whole  together  with  the  highest  class  of  phonetic  utter- 
ance.    With  the  most  brilliant  colouring,  they  thus  harmonised  all 
these  arts  into  one  great  whole,  unsurpassed  by  anything  the  world 
has  seen  during  the  thirty  centuries  of  struggle  and  aspiration  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  brilliant  days  of  the  great  kingdom  of  the 
Pharaohs. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 
KTHIOPIA. 

OONTENTB. 

Kin;;dom  of  Meroe  —  Pynimids. 

J  r  was  long  a  question  with  the  learned  whether  civiHsation  ascended 
or  descended  the  Nile — whether  it  was  a  fact,  as  the  Greeks  evidently 
believed,  that  MercM*'  was  the  parent  State  whence  the  Egyptians  had 
migrated  to  the  north,  bringing  with  them  the  religion  and  the  arts 
which  afterwards  flourished  at  Theljes  and  Memphis, — or  whether 
these  had  l)een  ela]xjrate<l  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Egj'pt,  and  only  in 
later  times  had  extended  to  the  Upper  Nile. 

Recent  discoveries  have  rendered  it  nearly  certain  that  the  latter  is 
the  correct  stiitement  of  the  facts  — within  historic  times  at  least — that 
the  fertile  and  easily  cultivated  Delta  was  first  occupied  and  civilised: 
then  Thebes,  and  afterwards  Meroe.  At  the  f^ame  time  it  is  by  no 
means  im])r<.»bable  that  the  Ethiopians  were  of  the  same  stock  as  the 
Thebans,  though  differing  essentially  from  the  Memphites,  and  that 
the  former  may  have  regarded  these  remote  kindred  with  respect, 
jverhaps  even  with  a  degree  of  half-superstitious  reverence  due  to 
their  remote  situation  in  the  centre  of  a  thinly-peopled  continent^ 
and  have  in  consequence  invented  those  fables  which  the  Greeks 
inter])reted  ttn)  literally. 

If  any  such  earlier  civilisation  existed  in  these  lands,  its  records 
and  its  monuments  have  i)erishc*d.  No  building  is  now  found  in  Meroe 
whose  date  extends  beyond  the  time  of  the  great  king  Tirhakah,  of  the 
2.">th  Egyptian  dynasty,  B.C.  724  to  G80,  unless  it  be  those  bearing  the 
name  of  one  king,  Amoum  Gori,  who  was  connected  with  the  intruding 
race  of  sun-woi*shipiX'i*s,  which  broke  in  upon  the  continuous  succession 
of  the  kings  of  the  18th  dniasty.  Their  monuments  were  all  purposely 
destroyed  by  their  successors ;  and  almost  the  only  records  we  have  of 
them  are  the  grottoes  of  Tell  el  A  mama,  ec»vered  with  their  sculptures, 
which  bear,  it  must  be  confessed,  considerable  resemblance  in  style  to 
those  found  in  Ethiopia.  Even  this  indicati(m  is  too  slight  to  be  of 
much  value;  and  we  must  wait  for  some  further  confirmation  before 
founding  any  rcjisoning  upon  it. 

The  principil  monuments  oi'  Tirhakah  are  two  temples  at  Gibel 
Barkal,  a  singular  isolateil  mount  near  the  great  southern  bend  of  the 
river.     One  is  a  large  first-class  temple,  of  purely  Egyptian  form  and 
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design,  about  500  ft.  in  length  by  120  or  140  in  width,  consisting  of 
two  groat. courts,  with  their  propylons,  and  with  internal  halls  and 
sanctuaries  arranged  much  like  those  of  the  Rhamession  at  Thebes 
(Woodcut  No.  19),  and  ao  nearly  also  on  the  same  acale  as  to  malce  it 
probable  that  the  one  is  a  copy  of  the  other. 

The  other  temple  placed  near  this,  but  as  usual  unsymmetrically, 
consists  of  an  outer  hall,  internally  about  50  ft.  by  60,  the  roof  of 
which  is  supported  by  four  ranges  of  oolumns,  all  with  capitals  repre- 
senting figures  of  Typhon  or  busts  of  Isia.  This  leads  to  an  inner 
cell  or  sanctuary,  cut  in  the  rock.' 

There  are  smaller  remains  strewed  about,  indicating  the  existence 
of  a  city  on  tho  spot,  but  nothing  of  architectural  importance. 

The  most  remarkable  monuments  of  the  Ethiopian  kingdom  are 
the  pyramids,  of  which  three  great  groups  have  been  discovered  and 


44.  Prnnilda  mi  MefilS.    (Frmn  Holm's  •  Twvfls  tn  EUilo|rt».') 

Fio.  I.— Plin  of  Principal  Oronp.    SalelWR,      I      Fm.a.— SfBUjnmdElerMloiiorUuilmBflud  A. 
Mlln.  I  Scal»6Iift.lDHD. 

described.  'Iho  principal  group  is  at  a  place  called  Dankelah,  the 
assumed  site  of  the  ancient  .Meroe,  jn  latitude  IT''  north.  Another  is  at 
Gibcl  Barkal ;  the  third  at  Nonrri,  a  few  miles  lower  down  than  the 
last  named,  but  probably  only  another  necropolis  of  the  same  city. 

Compared  with  the  great  Memphite  examples,  these  pyramids  are 
most  insignificant  in  size — the  largest  at  Nourri  being  only  110  ft.  by 
too ;  at  Gibel  Barkal  the  largest  is  only  88  ft.  square ;  at  Meroe  none 
exceed  60  ft.  each  way.    They  differ  also  in  form  from  those  of  Egypt, 


*  The     infunnstiDii     regarding    these     Uie  beat  and    moat  nceurate   work    )et 
lemplei     ia     priQCiioll;   derifed     from    pubUibeil  on  the  BubJfH^'t. 
Hoekiaa's  '  Tnvela  in  Ethiopia,'  which  ia 
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>>cing  luiioh  steeper,  as  their  height  is  generally  equal  to  the  width 
of  the  Ijiisc.  Thcv  also  all  pr^ssess  the  roll-monltling  on  their  angles, 
ami  all  havi.'  a  little  porch  or  prouaos  attached  to  one  side,  generally 
oniameiitnl  with  st-ulptnre,  ami  forming  either  a  chapel,  or  more  pro- 
halJy  the  place  where  the  coffin  of  the  deceased  was  placed.  We  know 
from  the  (.Tr(.H.'k8  that,  so  far  from  concealing  the  bodies  of  their  dead, 
the  Ethio])ians  had  a  manner  of  presen'ing  them  in  some  transj^areut 
Kubstanee,  which  rendere<l  them  i>ermanently  visible  after  death.^ 

To  those  familiar  with  the  rigid  orientation  of  those  of  Lctwer 
E;j:ypt,  ]>eihai>.s  the  most  striking  jHiculiarity  of  the  pyramids  is  the 
more  than  Thel»an  inx'gidarity  with  which  they  arc  armuged,  no 
two  1km n^  ever  plaetnl,  except  by  accident,  at  the  same  angle  to  the 
meridian,  but  tlie  whole  being  grouped  with  the  most  picturesqne 
diverKity,  a^  chanct^  appears  to  have  dictateiL 

Anu)iig  tlH'ir  c<»u.structive  peculiarities  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
they  Hwm  all  to  have  l>een  fir^t  built  in  sucoe>8ive  terracea.  each  less 
in  dimensions  than  that  Ix'hiw  it,  something  like  the  great  pyramid 
at  Saccara  (  Wnodcut  No.  9),  these  l)eing  afterwanls  smoothed  over  by 
the  external  8trai«^ht-lin(Hl  cojiting. 

Like  the  temples  <)f  GilH.d  Barkal,  all  these  buildings  appear  to 
l^dong  to  the  Tirhakah  efKX'h  of  the  Ethiopian  kingdom.  It  is 
extremely  improbable  that  any  of  them  are  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Siilomon,  or  that  any  are  Liter  than  the  age  of  Cambyvea,  Ofvery  in- 
dication Beeming  to  priint  to  a  date  Ini'twecn  these  two  great  epochs 
and  to  the  <ronnection  of  African  history  with  that  of  Asia. 

The  rninK  at  Wady  el-r)oatib,  a  little  further  up  the  Nile  tKan 
Mi'roi''.  should  i>erliapK  be  also  mentioned  here,  if  only  from  the 
imjiortanei'  ^iven  to  them  by  Ileeren,  who  thought  he  had  diaeoT«cd 
in  them  the  niins  r»f  th(»  'lVm]>le  of  Jupiter  Amnion.  They  are,  how- 
ever, all  in  the  debased  ntyle  of  tl»e  worst  age  of  Ptolemaic  or  Boman 
art  in  that  country.  They  are  wholly  devoid  of  hieroglyphics  or 
any  indication  of  sanctity  or  importance?,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  are  tlie  remains  of  a  earavansera  on  the  groat  com- 
mercial routr  K'tween  I'-gypt  and  Axum,  along  which  the  greater 
i»art  of  the  trade  (»t'  fhv  Kast  arrived  at  Alexandria  in  the  da^*6  of 
its  nia^niti(M«nco. 

Although  widely  difVtring  in  date  from  the  monuments  just  de- 
scribed—except the  last  this  may  be  the  place  to  mention  a  group 
of  the  most  exceptional  monnments  of  the  world — the  obelisks  of 
Axum.  It  is  said  they  were  originally  r>o  in  number,  four  of  them 
equal  to  that  shown  in  tlie  annexed  wiMwlcut,  which  represents  the 
«»nl3'  one  now  standing :  but  there  are  fragments  of  several  of  these 
lying  about,  and  some  of  the  smaller  ones  still  standing,  all  of  the 

'  IIero»lotiw.  iii.  24.     Dio<loniR.  ii.  l,!. 
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sarao  class  and  verj'  similar  in  design  to  the  large  one.  Its  height, 
according  to  Lord  Valcntia,  is  CO  ft.,  its  width  at  base  nearly  10,  and 
it  in  of  one  stunc.  The  idea  ia  evidently  Egyptian,  but  the  details  are 
Indian.  It  is  in  fact  an  Indian  nine-storeyed  pagoda,  translated  in 
Egyptian  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era ! 

Tlie  temple  most  like  it  in  India  is  probably  that  at  Budb  Gya. 
That,  in  its  present  form,  is  undoubt®dly  more  modern,  hnt  probably 
retains  many  of  its  original  features.  It  also  resembles  the  tower  at 
Cliittorc,'  but  towera  are  from  thoir  form  such  frail  structures,  that 


certainly  nine-tenths  of  those  that  once  existed  have  perished ;  and 
it  is  only  because  they  are  so  frequent  still  in  China  and  other 
Buddhist  countries  that  we  are  sure  that  the  accounts  are  true 
which  represent  them  as  once  as  frequent  as  in  the  country  of  their 
birth.  Re  this  as  it  may,  this  exceptional  monolith  exactly  repre- 
sents that  curious  marriage  of  Indian  with  Egyptian  art  which  wo 
would  expect  tit  find  in  the  spot  where  the  two  people  came  in  con- 
tju't,  and  enlisted  architecture  to  symbolise  their  commercial  union. 

'  Woodcuts  9fl2  and  1091  in  Ihp  first  Mition  of  this  Ilistnry. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
ASSYRIAN  ARCHITECTUBE. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

It  is  by  no  ineaiiH  i]niH>8sib1c  that  the  rich  alluvial  plain  of  Shinar 
may  liave  l»eeii  iiiha]»ittMl  by  man  as  early  as  the  Valley  of  the  Nile; 
but  if  this  were  so,  it  is  certain  that  the  early  dwellers  in  the  land 
have  left  uo  trace  of  their  sojourn  which  has  as  yet  rewarded  the 
research  of  uKMlem  investigators.  So  far  indeed  as  our  knowledge  at 
present  extends,  we  have  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  primitive  races 
of  mankind  in  the  valleys  of  Franco  and  England  at  a  far  earlier 
jx^riod  than  wo  tnice  their  remains  on  the  l)ank8  of  either  the 
Euphmtes  or  the  Nile.  It  is  true  these  European  veatigcs  of  pre- 
historic man  are  not  architectural,  and  have  consequently  no  place 
here,  except  in  so  far  as  they  free  us  from  the  trammels  of  a  chrono- 
logy now  admitted  to  Ik?  too  limited  in  duration,  but  which  has 
hitherto  ]>revented  us  from  grasping,  as  we  might  have  done,  the 
signifieano?  of  architectural  history  in  its  earliest  dawn. 

Unfortunately  for  our  investigation  of  Chaldean  antiquity,  the 
works  of  Berosufi,  the  only  native  historian  we  know  of,  have  oome 
down  to  us  in  even  a  more  fragmentary  state  than  the  lists  of 
Manetho,  and  the  monimients  have  not  yet  enabled  ns  to  supply 
those  deficiencies  so  completely,  though  there  is  every  prospect  of 
their  eventually  doing  so  to  a  ct>nsiderablo  extent.  In  tho  mean- 
while the  most  successful  attempt  to  restore  the  text  which  has 
l>een  made,  is  that  of  Ilerr  Gutschmid,^  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
dates  he  assigns  are  very  near  tho  tnith.  Rejecting  the  Ist  dynasty 
of  8G  Chaldeans  and  their  34,080  years  as  mythical,  or  as  merely 
expressing  tho  belief  of  the  historian  that  the  country  was  inhabited 


'  PubliBhe<l  in  t)ie  '  Rheinisch^  Museum,'  toI.  viii.  p.  252,  et  seq. 
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by  a  Chaldeau  race  for  a  long  time  before  the  Mediau  invasion,  he 
places  that  event  2458  B.C.    His  table  of  dynasties  then  runs  tlius : — 


Years. 

B.C. 

II.    . 

8  Medes 

.      ..   224     .. 

commencing 

..     2458 

III.    . 

11  Chaldeans 

..   258     .. 

?» 

..     2231 

IV.     . 

.    4:» 

.      ..   458     .. 

»» 

..     197(5 

V.     . 

i)  Arabians 

..   245     .. 

jj 

..     1518 

VI.     . 

.     45  Assyrians 

.      ..   526     .. 

•t 

..     1273 

VII.     . 

.       8          „ 

.      ..   122     .. 

•» 

747 

VIII.     . 

6  Chaldeans 
Persian  conoue 

.      ..     87     .. 
bt 

•  •            •  • 

•  • 

..       625 
..       538 

As  every  advance  that  has  been  made,  either  in  deciphering  the 
inscriptions  or  in  exploring  the  ruins  since  this  reading  was  pro- 
posed, have  tended  to  confirm  its  correctness,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed 
to  represent  very  nearly  the  true  chronology  of  the  country  from 
Nimrod  to  Cyrus.  Assuming  this  to  be  so,  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  the  conquest  of  Babylonia  by  the  Medes  only  slightly  preceded  the 
invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  Hyksos,  and  that  the  fortification  of  Avaris 
"  against  the  Assyrians  "  ^  was  synchronous  witli  the  rise  of  the  great 
Chaldean  dynasty,  most  probably  under  Nimrod  b.c.  2234.  If  this 
is  so,  the  whole  of  the  old  civilisation  of  Egypt  under  the  pyramid- 
building  kings  had  passed  away  before  the  dawn  of  history  in  Baby- 
lonia. The  Theban  kings  of  the  12th  djTiasty  had  spread  their  con- 
quests into  Asia,  and  thus  it  seems  brought  back  the  reaction  of  the 
Scythic  invasion  on  their  own  hitherto  inviolate  land,  and  by  these 
great  interminglings  of  the  nations  Asia  was  first  raised  to  a  sense 
of  her  greatness. 

What  we  learn  from  this  table  seems  to  be  that  a  foreign  invasion 
of  Medes  —  whoever  they  may  have  been  —  disturbed  the  hitherto 
peaceful  tenor  of  the  Chaldean  kingdom  some  twenty-five  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era. 

They,  in  their  turn,  were  driven  out  to  make  place  for  the  Chaldean 
dynasties,  which  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  were  those  founded 
by  Nimrod  about  the  year  2235  B.C. 

This  kingdom  seems  to  have  lasted  about  seven  centuries  without 
any  noticeable  interruption,  and  then  to  have  been  overthrown  by  an 
invasion  from  the  west  about  the  year  1518  B.C.  Can  this  mean  the 
Egyptian  conquest  under  the  kings  of  the  great  18  th  dynasty? 

The  depression  of  the  Chaldeans  enabled  the  Assyrians  to  raise 
their  hea<ls  and  found  the  great  kingdom  afterwards  known  as  that 
of  Nineveh,  about  the  year  1273.  For  six  centuries  and  a  half 
they  were  the  great  people  of  Asia,  and  during  the  latter  half  of 
that  period  built  all  those  palaces  which  have  so  recently  been  dis- 
interred. 

'  *  Joscphus  contra  Apion,'  i.  14. 
VOL.   I.  I' 
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They  woro  struck  dowii  in  tlieir  turn  by  the  kings  of  BabyloiiiH. 
who  oHtahlisheil  the  iKKX)n(l  Chaldean  kingdom  about  the  year  625,  bnt 
only  to  ^ive  ]>hioe  to  tlie  IVreians  under  CyruB  in  the  year  538,  after 
little  mon>  than  a  century  of  duration. 

Ah  in  the  Valley  of  tlic  Nile,  the  first  kingdom  was  established 
near  the  mouths  of  the  Euphrates,  and  flourished  there  for  centuries 
l)eforo  it  was  suiHTseiled  by  the  kingdom  of  Nineveh,  in  the  same 
manner  as  TheK's  had  succeeded  to  the  earlier  seat  of  |x>wer  in  the 
neighlK)urli<HHl  of  Memphis. 

( )wing  to  the  fortunate  emi)loyment  of  sculptured  alabaster  slahf 
to  line  the  walls  of  the  jMilaces  during  the  great  period  of  Assyrian 
pro>]>erity,  we  are  enabled  to  restore  the  plan  of  the  roj'al  i^alaoes  of 
that  pt^riod  with  i>erfect  certainty,  and  in  consequence  of  the  still  moiv 
fortunate  introtluetion  of  stone  masonry  during  the  Persian  period- 
after  thev  had  come  into  contact  with  the  Greeks — we  can  understand 
the  conKtruction  of  these  buildings,  and  restore  the  form  of  many  parts 
which,  liein^  originally  of  wood,  have  jxirished.  'I'he  Plains  of  Shinar 
lH)8se8Ked  no  natural  building  material  of  a  durable  nature,  and  even 
woimI  or  fuel  of  anv  kind  seems  to  have  been   so   scarce   that  the 

ft 

architects  wcix*  content  too  frequently  to  resort  to  the  use  of  bricks 
only  dried  in  the  sun.  The  consequence  is  that  the  buildings  of  the 
early  Chaldeans  are  now  generally  shapeless  masses,  the  plans  of 
which  it  is  often  extivmely  difficult  to  follow,  and  in  no  instance 
has  any  edifice  K-en  discovered  so  ciunpleto  that  wo  can  feel  quite 
sure  we  really  know  all  alnnit  it.  Fortunately,  however,  the  temples 
at  Wurka  and  Mnghevr  l)ecome  intelligible  by  comparison  with  the 
l>irs  Nimroud  and  the  so-called  tomb  of  Cyrus,  and  the  jtalaces  of 
Nineveh  and  Khorsiibad  from  the  corresjwnding  ones  at  Susa  and 
lVrsei)olis.  Con8e<[uently,  if  we  attempt  to  study  the  architecture  of 
Chaldea,  of  Assyria,  or  of  Persia,  as  sei>arato  styles,  we  find  them  eo 
fra|j;mentarv,  owing  to  the  imi)crfection  of  the  materials  in  which 
they  were  carried  t>ut,  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  their  forms. 
But  taken  as  the  snceessive  deveh)pments  of  one  great  style,  the 
whoh^  becomes  easily  intelligible;  and  had  the  southern  excavations 
l>een  conducted  with  a  little  more  care,  there  is  perhajys  no  featiuv 
that  would  not  have  l)een  capable  of  satisfactor}"^  explanation.  Even 
as  it  is,  however,  the  explorations  of  the  last  fifteen  years  have 
enabled  us  t^)  take  a  very  com]>rehensive  view  of  what  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  was  during  the  2000  years  it 
remained  a  great  inde])endent  monarchy.  It  is  a  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  art  which  is  entirely  new  to  us,  aiui  which  may  lead 
to  the  most  important  results  in  clearing  our  ideas  as  U)  the  origin 
of  styles.  I'nfortunately,  it  is  only  in  a  scientific  sense  that  this  is 
true.  Except  the  buildings  at  Pei-seindis.  joverything  is  buried  or 
heaped   together  in   such  confusion  that   the  passing  traveller  soe^ 
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iiotliiug.  It  is  only  by  study  and  comparison  that  the  mind  eventually 
realises  the  greatness  and  the  beauty  of  the  most  gorgeous  of  Eastern 
monarchies,  or  that  any  one  can  be  made  to  feel  that  he  actually  sees 
the  sculptures  which  a  Sardanapalus  set  up,  or  the  tablets  which  a 
Nebuchaikiezzar  caused  to  be  engraved. 

Owing  to  the  fragmentary  nature  of  the  materials,  it  must  perhaps 
be  admitted  that  the  study  of  the  ancient  architecture  of  Central  Asia 
is  more  difficult  and  less  attractive  than  that  of  other  countries  and 
more  familiar  forms.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  immense  triumph 
to  the  philosophical  student  of  art  to  have  penetrated  so  far  back 
towards  the  root  of  Asiatic  civilisation.  Is  is  besides  as  great  a  gain 
to  the  student  of  history  to  have  come  actually  into  contact  with  the 
works  of  kings  whose  names  have  been  familiar  to  him  as  household 
words,  but  of  whose  existence  he  had  until  lately  no  tangible  proof. 

In  addition  to  tliis  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Assyrian  explora- 
tion commenced  in  1843  by  M.  Botta,  at  Khorsabad,  and  brought 
to  a  temporary  close  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1855,  have 
added  an  entirely  new  chapter  to  our  history  of  architecture ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  Egypt,  probably  the  most  ancient  we 
can  ever  now  hope  to  obtain.  It  does  not,  it  is  true,  rival  that  of 
Egypt  in  antiquity,  as  the  Pyramids  still  maintain  a  pre-eminence 
of  1 000  yeara  beyond  anything  that  has  yet  l)een  discovered  in  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and  we  now  know,  approximately  at  least, 
what  we  may  expect  to  find  on  the  banks  of  that  celebrated  river. 
There  is  nothing  certainly  in  India  that  nearly  approaches  these 
monuments  in  antitpiity,  nor  in  China  or  the  rest  of  Asia ;  and  in 
Europe,  whatever  may  be  maintained  regarding  prinueval  man,  we 
can  hardly  expect  to  find  any  building  of  a  date  prior  to  the  Trojan 
war.  All  our  histories  must  therefore  begin  with  Egj^t  and  Assyria 
— beyond  them  all  is  speculation,  and  new  fields  of  discovery  can 
hardly  bo  hoped  for. 

The  Assyrian  discoveries  are  also  most  important  in  supplying 
data  which  enable  us  to  understand  what  follows,  especially  in  the 
architectural  history  of  Greece.  No  one  now  jjrobably  doubts  that 
the  Dorian  Greeks  boiTowed  the  idea  of  their  Doric  order  from  the 
]>illar8  of  Beni  Hassan  (Woodcuts  Nos.  16  and  17)  or  Nubia-  or  rather 
perhaps  from  the  rubble  or  brick  piers  of  Memphis  or  Naucratis,*  from 
which  these  rock-cut  examples  were  themselves  imitiited.  But  the 
origin  of  the  Ionic  element  was  always  a  mystery.  We  knew  indeed 
that  the  Greeks  practised  it  principally  in  Asia  Minor — hence  its 
name ;  but  we  never  knew  how  essentially  Asiatic  it  was  till  the 
architecture  of  Nineveh  was  revealed  to  us,  and  till,  by  studying  it 
through  the  medium  of  the  buildings  at  Persepolis,  we  were  made  to 

'  If  the  Greeks  traded  to  Kaucratis  as  early  ns  the  Ist  Olympiad. 
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fi>cl  how  c^>in|iletely  the  Ionic  order  whb  a  Grecian  refineiuent  on  the 
wooden  and  tjouiewhat  Barl>aric  orders  of  the  Euphrates  valley. 

It  is  equally,  or  ])crhaps  almost  more,  important  to  kno^r  that  in 
Chaldtua  we  are  ahlc  to  trace  the  origin  of  those  Buddhist  styles  of 
art  which  afterwards  per\'aded  the  whole  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  it 
may  be  alwi  the  ^enns  of  the  architecture  of  Southern  India.^  These 
affinities,  however,  have  not  yet  been  worked  out,  hardly  even  hinted 
at ;  but  they  c^Ttainly  will  one  day  become  most  important  in  tracing 
the  oriji^in  uf  tlie  religious  development  of  the  further  East. 

In  thi'so  researches  neither  the  literature  nor  the  langnage  of  the 
c\)untry  avail  us  much.  If  the  affinities  are  ever  traced,  it  will  be 
through  the  architecture,  and  that  alone ;  but  there  is  every  prospect 
of  it«  proving  suflicient  for  the  pur}X)6e  when  properly  explored. 

It  will  hardly  Ik*  necessary  even  to  allude  to  the  decipherment  of 
the  mysterious  written  characters  of  the  Chaldeans.  There  is  pro- 
bably no  one  now  living,  who  has  followetl  up  the  course  of  the 
incjuiry  with  anything  like  a  proper  degree  of  study,  who  has  any 
doubt  regarding  tlie  general  correctness  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
arrow-headed  inwriptions.  Singidarly  enough,  the  great  difficulty  is 
with  regard  to  i)roi>er  names,  which  as  a  rule  wore  not  spelt  pho- 
netically, but  wore  made  up  of  symlxds.  This  is  provoking,  as  these 
names  att'ortl  the  readiest  means  of  comparing  the  monuments  with  our 
histories ;  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  their  pronunciation  has  induced 
manv  to  fancv  that  the  foundation  of  the  whole  system  is  unstable. 
But  all  this  is  l)eeoming  daily  less  and  less  important  as  the  history 
itself  is  lH.*ing  made  out  from  the  monuments  themselves.  It  may 
also  1*0  true  that,  when  it  is  attempteil  to  translate  literally  meta- 
physical or  astrological  treatises,  there  may  still  be  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  a  given  jiassage ;  but  plain  his- 
torical narratives  can  l>e  ivad  with  nearly  as  much  certainty  as  a 
chapter  of  lleroih)tus  or  of  Plutarch;  and  every  day  is  adding  to 
the  facility  with  which  they  can  1k3  deciphered,  and  to  the  stock  of 
materials  and  facts  with  which  the  readings  may  lie  checked  or 
rectified. 

Fi*om  the  materials  ali*eady  tn>lleirtetl.  cxnnbiued  with  the  chrono- 
logy above  skotclnnl  out,  we  are  enable<l  to  divide  the  architectural 
history  of  the  Middle  Asiatic  countries  during  the  period  of  their 
ancient  greatn(^8H  into  three  distinct  and  well-defined  epochs. 

Ist.  The  ancient  Babylonian  or  Chaldean  jwriod,  ranging  fiom 


»  When  the  *  Hftiidlxjok  of  Arthitoc-  Sir  ironry  Rawlinson  and  HcMre.  Taylor 

tore' waa  publiiiihed  in  1 8«)5.  there  existed  and  lioftus  that  we  owe  what  we  now 

no  data  fironi  which  these  nflhiitios  couhl  know  nn  the  subject ;  but  even  that  in 

be  tnicerl.    It  is  to  the  explonUions  nf  only  an  instalment. 
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B.C.  2234  to  1520,  comprising  the  ruins  at  Wurka,  Mugheyr,  Abu 
Shahrein,  Niffer,  Kaleh  Sherghat,  &c.  Temples,  tombs,  and  private 
dwellings,  all  typical  of  a  Turanian  or  Scythic  race. 

2nd.  The  Assyrian  and  second  Chaldean  kingdoms,  founded  about 
1290  B.C.,  and  extending  down  to  the  destruction  of  Babylon  by 
Cyrus,  538  B.C.,  comprising  all  the  buildings  of  Nimroud,  Koyunjik, 
Khorsabad,  and  those  of  the  second  Babylon.  An  architecture  essen- 
tially palatial,  without  tombs,  and  few  temples,  betokening  the 
existence  of  a  Semitic  race. 

3rd.  The  Persian,  commencing  with  Cyrus,  538  B.C.,  and  ending 
with  Alexander,  b.c.  333,  comprising  Passargadse,  Susa,  and  Perse- 
polis.  An  architecture  copied  from  the  preceding :  palatial,  with 
rock  tombs  and  small  temples.  Aryan  it  may  be,  but  of  so  strangely 
mixed  a  character  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  it  from 
its  sister  styles.  Either  it  seems  to  be  that  Cyrus  and  his  descendants 
were  of  Turanian  blood,  governing  an  Aryan  people,  or  that  they 
were  Aryan,  but  that  there  was  so  strong  an  infusion  of  Turanians 
among  their  subjects  that  they  were  forced  to  follow  their  fashions. 
Perhaps  a  little  of  lx)th ;  but  taking  the  evidence  as  it  now  stands,  it 
seems  as  if  the  first  hypothesis  is  that  nearest  the  truth.  These  rock- 
cut  tombs,  and  the  splendour  of  their  sepulchral  arrangements  generally, 
savour  strongly  of  Scythic  blood;  and  their  gorgeous  palaces,  their 
love  of  art,  the  splendour  of  their  state  and  ceremonial,  all  point  to 
feelings  far  more  prevalent  among  the  Turanians  than  to  anything 
ever  found  among  kings  or  people  of  an  Aryan  race. 

None  of  these  styles,  however,  are  perfectly  pure,  or  distinct  one 
from  the  other.  The  three  races  always  inhabited  the  country  as 
they  do  now.  And  as  at  this  hour  the  Turkish  governor  issues  his 
edicts  in  Turkish,  Arabic,  and  Persian,  so  did  Darius  write  the 
history  of  his  reign  on  the  rocks  at  Behistun  in  Persian,  Assyrian, 
and  the  old  Scythic  or  Median  tongue.  The  same  three  races  occupied 
the  country  then  as  they  do  now.  But  each  race  was  supreme  in  the 
order  just  given,  and  the  style  of  each  predominated  during  the  period 
of  their  sway,  though  impregnated  with  the  feelings  and  peculiarities 
of  the  other  two.  It  is  this,  indeed,  which  gives  the  architecture  of 
the  country  in  that  age  its  peculiar  value  to  the  archaeologist.  The 
three  great  styles  of  the  world  are  here  placed  in  such  close  juxta- 
position, that  they  can  be  considered  as  a  whole,  illustrating  and 
supplementing  each  other,  but  still  sufficiently  distinct  never  to  lose 
their  most  marked  characteristics.  The  materials  are  still,  it  must  be 
confassed,  somewhat  scanty  to  make  all  this  clear ;  but  every  day  is 
adding  to  them,  and,  even  now,  no  one  familiar  with  architectural 
analysis  can  be  mistaken  in  recognising  the  leading  features  of  tlie 
investigation. 
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Alueapy  the  nanu's  of  fiftwii  or  Rixt<?eii  kings  belonging  to  these 
(►Itl  dvimstics   havo  Ix^eii   ri.'e<.>verc(l,  and   the   remains   of   some  ten 

ft  ' 

or  twelve  ttMiiplos  have  lK.H>n  ideutifie<l  as  founded  by  them  :  but 
unfoituuately  none  of  these  are  in  a  sufficiently  perfect  state  to 
afford  any  certainty  as  to  their  K'ing  entirely  of  this  age,  and  all 
are  in  such  a  state  of  ruin  that,  making  use  of  all  tlie  information 
we  possess,  we  cannot  yet  projK'rly  restore  a  temple  of  the  old  Chal- 
dean eixM-h. 

Notwitlistandinj^  this,  it  is  a  great  gain  to  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture to  have  obtained  so  much  knowledge  as  wo  have  of  temples, 
which  were  only  known  to  us  lx*fore  from  the  vague  descriptions  of 
the  Greeks,  and  wliich  are  the  earliest  forms  of  a  typo  of  temples 
found  afterwards  continually  cropping  up  in  the  East. 

It  w*ould  be  Contrary  to  all  exiwrienco  U)  suppose  that  a  people  of 
Turanian  origin  shouhl  l)e  witliout  temples  of  simie  sort,  but,  except 
the  descri])tion  by  tlio  Greeks  of  the  tenii>le  or  tomb  of  Belus,  we  have 
nothing  to  guide  us.  We  have  now  a  fair  idea  what  the  general  out- 
line of  their  tomides  was,  and  even  if  we  C4innot  trace  their  origin,  we 
can  at  least  follow  tlieir  descendants.  There  seems  now  no  doubt  but 
that  many,  jxirhaps  most,  of  tht*  Buddhist  forms  of  architecture  in 
India  ami  further  eastward,  were  derived  from  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates.  Many  of  the  links  are  still  wanting;  but  it  is  something 
to  know  that  the  Birs  Ximroud  is  the  ty|)e  which  two  thousand  years 
afterwards  was  copied  at  Pagahn  in  Burmah,  and  Boro  Buddor  in 


*  Tho  chronology  hero  given  is  Uiaod  <  whole  has  been  abstnicted  and  condonflpil 
on  the  variuurt  pai)crfl  oommnnicatoil  by  l  in  his  brother's  *  Five  Great  Moniireliie« 
Sir  Henry  Rnwlinson  to  the  *Jounml  of  '  of  tho  Ancient  World;*  fr^^m  which  work 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society/  vol.  x.  ct  sc^q  ,  tho  tabh*s  here  gi\'en  -ure  taken  in  an 
and  to  tlie  'Athoiifflura'  journal.     The    ahridged  fonn. 
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Java ;  and  that  the  descent  from  these  can  easily  be  traced  in  those 
countries  and  in  China  to  the  present  day. 

The  principal  reason  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  form  a  distinct  idea 
of  this  old  form  of  temple  is,  that  the  material  most  employed  in  their 
construction  was  either  crude,  sun-dried,  or  very  imperfectly-burnt 
bricks ;  or  when  a  better  class  of  bricks  was  employed,  as  was  pro- 
bably the  case  in  Babylon,  they  have  been  quarried  and  used  in  the 
construction  of  succeeding  capitals.  A  good  deal  also  is  owing  to  the 
circumstance  that  those  who  have  explored  them  have  in  many  cases 
not  been  architects,  or  were  persons  not  accustomed  to  architectural 
researches,  and  who  consequently  have  failed  to  seize  the  peculiarities 
of  the  building  they  were  exploring. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  fortunate  that  the  Persians  did 
for  these  temples  exactly  what  they  accomplished  for  the  palace  forms 
of  Assyria.  They  repeated  in  stone  in  Persia  what  had  been  built  in 
the  valley  of  the  Euphi'ates  and  Tigris  with  wood  or  with  crude 
bricks.  It  thus  happens  that  the  so-called  tomb  of  Cyrus  in  Passar- 
gadai  enables  us  to  verify  and  to  supply  much  that  is  wanting  in  the 
buildings  at  Babylon,  and  to  realise  much  that  would  be  otherwise 
indistinct  in  their  forms. 

The  oldest  temple  we  know  of  at  present  is  the  Bowariyeh  at 
Wurka  (Erek),  erected  by  Unikh,  at  least  2000  years  b.c.  ;  but  now  so 
utterly  ruined,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  what  it  originally  was 
like.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  consisted  of  two  storeys  at  least : 
the  lowest  about  200  feet  square,  of  sun-dried  bricks ;  the  upper  is 
faceil  with  burnt  bricks,  apparently  of  a  more  modern  date.  The  height 
of  the  two  storeys  taken  together  is  now  about  100  feet,  and  it  is 
nearly  certain  that  a  third  or  chamber  storey  existed  above  the  parts 
that  are  now  apparent.^ 

The  Mugheyr  Temple^  is  somewhat  better  preserved,  but  in  this 
case  it  is  only  the  lower  storey  that  can  be  considered  old.  The 
cylinders  found  in  the  angles  of  the  upper  part  belong  to  Xabonidus, 
the  last  king  of  the  later  Babylonian  kingdom ;  and  the  third  storey 
only  exists  in  tradition.  Still,  from  such  information  as  we  have,  we 
gather  that  its  plan  was  originally  a  rectangle  198  feet  by  133,  with 
nine  buttresses  in  the  longer  and  six  in  the  shorter  faces.  The  walls 
slope  inwards  in  the  ratio  of  1  in  10.  Above  them  was  a  second 
storey  119  feet  by  75,  placed  as  is  usual  nearer  one  end  of  the  lower 
storey^  so  as  to  admit  of  a  staircase  being  added  at  the  other.  It  is 
47  feet  distant  from  the  south-eastern  end,  and  only  28  or  30  from 
the  other ;  but  whether  the  whole  of  this  was  occupied  by  a  flight  of 


»  Ijoffcus,  *Chnl(laja  and   Babylonia,'  *  Jonmnl   R.  A.  S,  vol.  xv.  p.  260,  et 
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8te]>s  or  nut  is  by  no  means  clear.  Taken  altogether,  the  plan  and 
probahlo  H])]>earaneo  of  the  building  when  complete  may  haTe  been 
Bometliing  like  that  represented  in  Woodcuts  Nos.  46  and  47,  though 
there  are  too  many  elements  of  uncertainty  to  make  it  a  reatoration 
which  can  altogether  be  depended  upon. 


46. 


I  'i.t^^.t1^  iif  KlrvAtiitn  of  Temple  at  Mufche.rr.    lOU  ft.  to  1  In. 


i 


47. 


IMaii  uf  Templo  at  MughejT.    {^*ale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


The  typical  i'xainplo  of  this  class  of  temples  is  the  Birs  Nimroad,' 
near  Babylon.  It  is  true  that  as  it  now  stands  every  brick  bears  the 
Ktanij>  of  XrlH)cha<lnaKsar,  by  whom  it  was  rejMiired,  perhaps  nearly 
rebuilt ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  changed  the 
original  plan,  or  that  the  sacred  form  of  these  temples  had  altered  in 
tlio  interval .  It  owes  its  more  jx^rfect  preservation  to  the  fact  of  the 
up])er  storey  having  l)eon  vitrified,  after  erection,  by  some  process 
wc  do  not  (piito  understand.  This  now  forms  a  mass  of  slag,  which 
has  to  a  givat  extent  prott'ctinl  the  lower  storeys  from  atmospheric 
influoncvs. 

In  so  far  as  it  has  Ixvu  explonxl,  the  lower  storey  forms  a  perfect 
K([uart\  272  feet  each  way.  Al>ove  this  arc  six  storeys,  each  42  feet 
less  in  luu-izontal  <liniensions.  These  are  not  placed  concentrically  on 
those  l»elow  thcni,  but  at.  a  distance  of  only  12  fwt  from  the  south- 
eastern edge,  and  <?onse(piently  .*<<>  fiM't  from  the  N.W.,  and  21  fi^t 
from  the  two  other  sides. 

I  Journal  U.  \.  S.,  vdl.  xviii.  p.  1.  ct  J  wi.irh   nil   the    iiirormation    lM?>rc  inven 
aeq.,  Sir    H.    RawliiiHo:i'8    pap^r,    fmin  I  ropinliiig  i\w  Birs  is obtainrch 
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The  lieigtt  of  the  thi-ee  upper  Btoreys  eeoma  to  have  been  ascer- 
taiued  with  8u£Ecient  correctness  to  be  15  feet  each,  or  45  feet 
logetlier.     Unfortunately  no  excavation  was  undertaken  to  ascertain 


the  height  of  the  loweat  and  most  important  storey.  Sir  Heuiy 
Rawlinson  assumes  it  at  26;  and  I  have  ventured  to  make  it  45, 
from  the  analogy  of  the  tomb  of  Cyni«  and  the  temple  at  Mugheyr. 
Tlie  height  of  the  two  intermedia  to  Rtorcyn.  iuBtond  of  l*ing  22  feet 
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C  inehcH.  as  wc  might  czjKK^t,  was  20,  .which  eeemn  to  have  reenlt^d 
fn)ni  sctuie  adjustment  due  to  the  chambers  which  ranged  along  their 
walls  on  two  sides.  The  exact  form  and  dimensions  of  these  chambers 
were  not  ascertained,  which  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  as  thev 
seem  the  counterpart  of  those  which  surrounded  Solomon*B  Temple  and 
the  Yiharas  in  India,  and  are  consequently  among  the  most  interesting 
jieculiarities  of  this  building. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  investigate  the  design  of  the  upper 
storey,  thoup;h  it  does  not  seem  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  do  so,  as 
fragments  of  its  vaulted  rrx)f  are  strewed  about  the  base  of  the  tower- 
like fragment  that  remains,  from  which  a  restoration  might  be  effected 
by  any  one  acciistomeil  to  such  investigations.*  What  we  do  know  is 
that  it  was  the  cella  or  sanctuary  of  the  temple.*  There  probably  aK) 
was  a  shrine  on  the  third  platform. 

This  tem]>le,  as  wo  know  from  the  decipherment  of  the  cylinders 
which  weix)  IVmnd  on  its  angles,  was  dedicated  to  the  seven  planets  or 
heavenly  spheres,  and  wo  find  it  consequently  adorned  with  the  ddours 
of  each.  Tlu.'  lower,  which  was  also  richly  panelled,  was  black,  the 
colour  of  Saturn  ;  the  next,  orange,  the  colour  of  Jupiter;  the  thinl. 
nnl,  emblematic  of  Mara;  the  fourth,  yellow,  belonging  to  the  smi: 
the  fifth  and  sixth,  p-een  and  blue  resi>ectively,  as  deilicated  to  Venus 
and  ^loronry  ;  and  the  upjKjr  pn)l>ably  white,  that  being  the  colour 
Ix'hmging  to  the  Moon,  whose  place  in  the  Chaldaean  system  would  W 
upix,Tniost. 

Access  to  (.»ach  of  th(«c  storeys  was  obtained  by  stairs,  probably 
arranged  as  sliown  in  the  i>lan ;  these  have  crumbled  away  or  been 
remov(Hl,  thou^xh  ]u\)l>ably  traces  of  them  might  still  have  lieen  fonutl 
if  the  exph>rati(>iis  had  lxH>n  more  complete. 

Another  toinph'  of  the  siuue  class  wjis  exhumeil  at  Khoi-saltad  alK>nt 
twenty  years  a<r<>  by  M.  Place.  It  consisted,  like  the  one  at  Borsippa. 
of  seven  storeys,  l»ut,  in  this  instance,  each  was  plaee<l  concentrically 
on  the  one  lielow  it  :  and  instead  of  stairs  on  the  sloping  face  a  ramp 
wound  round  the  towt^r,  a-'s  we  are  told  was  the  case  vrith  the  templt? 
of  Belus  at  Babylon.  The  four  lower  storeys  aro  still  perfect:  each 
i>f  them  is  richly  panelled  and  colourinl  as  alx)vo  mentioned,  and  in 
some  parts  even  the  i>arajK't  of  the  ramp  still  remains  i»  tntu.  The 
three  upjx'r  storeys  are  gone,  but  may  Ikj  easily  restoreil  from  those 


'  FlandinamlCiisto,  •Voyngocn  lVi>e/  I  iligcnoiis,  nnd  bormweJ  from  some  older 
vol.  iv.  pi.  221.  I  tyiK?,  wliethor  cxnctly  what  is  represented 

-  I  liavc  vi-ntiirfd  to  rost-rc  tlio  roof  of  '  lioro  i«  not  clmr.  it  must  he  confessed.   It 
tlieoella  with  n  8ikrn(zi;rgiirorzi;^<riimh,     it  offtrc:l  ns  a  suggestion,  the  renaon  for 
npcf>nlin<i:  to  Itawlinwnrs  *  Five  Ancient     whi«h   will  1m*  p^ven  when  we  eomc  to 
Monarchies'  vol.  i.  p.  SOf),  et   )):i88ini),     ppoak  of  Buddhist  or  Sttraeenic    nirhi 
from  finding  similar  roofd  at  Su.sa,  1^*:^-     tectiirv'. 
dad.  Koflfeli  &e.    These  are  certninlv  in- 
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Ik'Iow,  as  was  tlcnii;  by  M.  I'lftce,  as  shown  in  tlll^  uiini-x<!«l  woodciit. 
Acconling  to  him.  it  was  an  ol>servatory,  and  had   no  cella  on  ita 


anmniit.  If  this  was  tho  cane  it  wan  a  Semitic  tcrapli.-,  n 
to  a  quite  difibrent  religion  from  that  whose  temples  wc  have  been 
ilcBcrihing.  Bnt  unfortunately  there  is  no  direct  evidence  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  had  snch  a  chamber 
the  subject  are  decidedly  at  variance 
with  those  of  M.  Place,  but  until 
some  bas-reliefs  arc  dismvered  con- 
taining repreaenfcitioiis  of  these 
temples  and  of  their  cells,  we  shall 
prolwbly  hardly  ever  know  exactly 
what  the  form  of  the  crowning 
member  really  was.  From  the  imi- 
tations in  modern  times  wc  seem  to 
see  dimly  that  it  was  conical,  and 
possibly  curvilinear.  The  dimen- 
sions of  this  tower  at  Khorsabad 
wore,  150  feet  square  at  the  base  "■  I'liinof' 
and  135  high  from  tho  pavement  to 
the  platform  on  its  summit.  Its  base,  however, 
elevation  above  the  plain 
l>cen  an  imposing  object. 


I  considerable 
that  when  seen  from  below  it  must  have 


The  inscriptions  at  Borsippa  and  elsewhere  mention  other  temples 
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of  the  BBino  class,  ami  »o  doubt  those  of  Babylon  were  more  niagtii- 
fioent  tliaii  auy  vre  have  yet  found ;  but  they  muat  alirays  liATe  been 
Buch  prouiinent  objects,  and  the  mnterialB  of  which  they  were  com- 
posed BO  easily  removed,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  more  perfect 
will  now  be  f.mnd. 

The  Mujolibe,  described  by  Bich  and  afterwards  explored  without 
success  by  Layard,  is  probably  the  base  of  the  great  temple  of  Belus 
described  by  the  Greeks ;  but  even  its  diaiensions  can  now  hardly  be 
aBCcrtained,  so  completely  is  it  ruined.  It  seemB,  how^rer,  to  be  a 
parallelogram  of  about  600  feet  square,'  and  rising  to  a  height  of  about 
1 40  feet ;  but  no  trace  of  the  upper  storeys  exist,  nor  indeed  anythiiig 
which  would  enable  us  to  speak  with  certainty  of  the  form  of  the  base- 
ment itHelf.  If  this  is  the  height  of  the  basement,  however,  uxMlogf 
would  lead  lis  to  infer  that  the  six  storeys  rose  to  a  height  of  about 
450  feet ;  and  witli  the  ziggurah  or  sikra  on  their  summit,  the  whole 
height  may  very  well  have  been  the  stadium  mentioned  by  Strabo.' 

As  before  moiitiimed.  we  have  fortunately  in  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  at 
Passargada!  (  \Vo(xleutB  Xos.  52  to  54)  a  stone  copy  of  these  temples ;  in 


this  instance,  however,  so  sniall  that  it  can  hardly  be  considered  as  mot« 
than  a  model,  liut  not  the  less  instructive  on  that  Account.  like  the  Biis 
Nimrond.  the  pyramid  coiiHiHtH  of  six  Htorej-s :  the  three  upper  of  ef)nal 
height,  ill  tliiM  instinec  2,iji  inchei* ;  the  next  two  arc  equal  to  each 
other,  and,  as  in  the  Ilirs  Kimiiiud,  in  the  ratio  of  26  to  15,  or  41  inches. 
The  linscnieiit  is  etpial  to  tlie  tliwe  ujiper  put  together,  or  5  ft,  Jl  in.. 


'  Rich   givM  iU  fiiiiicnsinns :   On  the    nnly  iin  nverage  gupss  o 
north,  GOO  feet;   Bnuth,  C57;   oort.  M6;    orisinnl  dimeDSionH. 
ani]  VMt,  408.    But  it  i»  to  niiiioiis  Ihnt        '  Stmhn,  xti.  p.  738. 
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iimking  ft  total  of  18  ft.  4  in.*  The  hcij^ht  of  the  csella  is  otiual  to  tbe 
hui^lit  of  tho  iKiHcniont,  but  this  may  lie  owing  to  the  small  sizeof  tho 
whole  edifice,  it  l>eing  necoRsary  t4»  provide  a  chamber  of  a  given 
dinieuHion  for  tlie  8e}>ulchre.  In  the  larger  temples,  it  may  l>e  surmiswl 
that  the  height  was  divideil  into  four  nearly  ci|ual  parts :  one  U-inp 
given  ii}  the  biu^ement,  one  to  the  two  next  storeys,  one  to  the  three 
ujiper  storeys,  and  the  fourth  to  the  chamber  on  the  summit. 

This  building  is  now  called  tho  tomb  of  C^TUS,  and  most  probably 
was  so,  though  c»opie<l  from  a  form  which  wo  liave  just  been  describinjj 
as  a  temple.  Hut  it  must  lie  lx)me  in  mind  that  the  most  celebratwl 
example  of  this  form  is  as  often  called  the  tomb  as  the  temple  of  Belus,* 
and  among  a  Turanian  |H?o])le  the  tomb  and  the  temple  may  be  oon- 
sidereil  as  one  and  tlie  same  thing. 

Another  i>eculiarity  worth  oljserving  is  that  instead  of  the  walleil 
eucltjsure  that  surroundeil  the  Birs  Nimnmd,^  we  have  here  an  oycn 
screen  of  jnllars  standing  14  feet  apart,  but  certainly  not  part  of  a 
cloister,  nor  ]»rolKil>ly  even  Bupi>orting  an  entablature,  being  mere  steles 
to  mark  the  l)oundarv  of  tho  sacreil  enclosure.  The  interest  of  thi* 
will  W  ai4)arent  when  we  c*ome  t4)  sjK'ak  of  Buddhist  art;  all  that  is 
RMpiired  is  to  diivct  attention  to  it  here. 

There  is  one  other  sourtv  from  which  wc  may  hope  to  obtain  iii- 
I'oiiuatiou  regarding  these  temples,  and  that  is  the  l^as-relicfs  on  the 
walls  of  the  Assyrian  palaws.  They  drew  architecture,  however,  bi> 
badly,  that  it  is  necessary  to  l)e  very  guarded  in  oonsidering  such 
reprt'sentatioiiK  as  more  than  suggestions ;  but  the  annexed  wixKlcut 
(^No.  r>,*) )  d*.K.'s  st'cm  to  represent  a  four-storeyed  temple,  placetl  on  a 
mound,  with  very  t«>leral»le  corR'ctness,  and  if  the  upjx^r  storey  hail 
not  U'cn  bri>ken  away  tlie  drawing  might  have  given  us  a  valuable 
hint  as  to  the  form  and  purjioses  of  the  cella,  which  was  tho  princi]ia1 
obj(M't  of  the  erection.  Its  colouring,  Um.\  is  gone;  but  the  certain 
remains  of  symbolical  colours  at  Boi*sippa  and  Khorsaliad  cx>nfirm  w 
t'ompleti'ly  the  (iri'^'k  acctamts  of  the  seven-coloured  walls  of  likdtatana 
tliat  with  the  otlier. indications  of  the  siime  sort  extant  that  branch  uf 
the  iiKpiirv  may  Ik*  considered  as  comidete. 

It  is  to  1k^  hoi»eil  that  now  that  the  thread  is  caught,  it  will  l«e 
foUowetl  M[)  till  tliis  form  of  temple  is  thoroughly  investigated :  for  to 
the  philosophical  student  of  archit^Kitural  history  few  recent  diseoveritv 
aiv  of  more  interest.  There  hardly  seems  a  doubt  but  that  many  tem- 
ples found  further  eastward  are  the  dinct  lineal  descendants  of  thew 


'  TluK-  L^  a  ii\ii;\ii  «liMri'imii«'y  in  tin-  flotiin,  i.  Isl.  Arriuii,  vii.  17.  2,  Pliny,  vi. 

niruHun's.  owin;;  to  \\iv  ulw-  nee  of  i'nw-  2(1. 
tiiinti  in  thr  rak-ulatit»n.  '  Sor    plan    Kv   Ker  PintiT,  vol.  if.  p. 

-  It  is  calletl  ti-nil)  hy  MralMt.  lili.  wi..  'A)>'A. 
and  rHiHlonis.  xvij.  112,  'A;  t<inplt\  Ht-n*- 
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Ual>yloniau  fonus,  though  we  aH  jet  can  only  jiiok  up  here  and  thore 
tlie  missiiig  links  of  the  chain  of  evulenee  which  cunneetH  tho  une  with 
tlie  other.  We  know,  however,  that  BinUhiom  in  cBacutially  the  reli- 
gion of  a  Turanian  people,  and  it  has  long  been  susjiected  that  there 
was  some  connection  between  the  Magi  of  Central  Asia  and  the  priesUf 
of  that  religion,  and  that  some  of  ita  forms  at  least  were  elaborated  in 


tho  valley  of  the  £uphrat«s.  If  the  architectural  investigation  is  fully 
carried  out,  I  feel  convinced  we  xhall  be  able  to  trace  back  to  their 
tuxirco  many  things  which  hitherto  have  Ixicn  unexplained  mysteries, 
and  to  coiu)dcte  the  history  of  this  form  of  temple  and  of  tho  religion 
to  which  it  Iwhingoil,  from  the  Bowariyoh  at  Wurka,  built  2000  years 
u.o.,'  to  tho  Tompio  of  Ifeaven  orectod  in  the  city  of  I'ekin  within  the 
limits  of  tho  present  century. 
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DATES,  j  »%ra. 
ShaloH'tuLoer  I.  foundt^l  Niinniuil    .    .    .  hc.  1290  ,  TIgUth  Pileeer  II.  («outh-«A0t-rn  paUor. 

Tljclathi  Nin.  bi»i«on;,NiiiU'<?>  ....         1270        Nimnmd) MX.m 

TigUth  I»il«s.T 1150     Sh*liiuuie»er  IV T» 

Av>hur*liani-ivil  ,norih-w<'-t  iviloce,  Xiin-                    SargOD  (paLww,  Kbonabwl) TM 

*^'"'*) >**e     S^DDAcberib  (palace,  KoyniUik)    ....  »« 

ShAlinane.erII.(mitr.iliuU»ce,do.>    .  .*59     KaarhaddoD  CMHitb-western  iMUce,  Nim- 

Shanuui  Iva 822  .      nwd) «^ 

I V*  Lush  IV tilO     SditLuMpalus  (central  pAl«oe,  KojniUik)    .  MT 

IiitiTuinuiiii.                                   Dnttmction  of  Nineveh C!5 


All  the  kiiowliMlge  which  we  in  reality  possess  regarding  the  ancient 
palatial  architucturt*  of  the  Euphrates  valley'  is  derived  from  the 
exploratirm  of  the  palaces  erected  by  the  great  Assyrian  dynasty  of 
Nineveh  durinjj:  the  two  c<Mitiirie8  and  a  half  of  its  greatest  prosperity. 
Fortunately  it  is  a  ixritKl  regarding  the  chronology  of  which  there  is 
no  doubt,  since  the  discover v  of  the  Assvrian  Canon  bv  Sir  Henrv 
Rawlinson.-  extending  up  to  the  year  900  B.C. :  this,  combined  with 
Ptolemy's  Canon,  fixes  the  date  of  everj-  king's  reign  with  almost 
absolute  certainty.  It  is  also  a  period  regarding  which  we  feel  more 
real  interest  than  almost  any  other  in  the  history  of  Asia.  Almost  all 
the  kings  of  that  dpiasty  carried  their  conquering  arms  into  Syria,  and 
their  names  are  familiar  to  us  as  household  words,  from  the  record  of 
their  wars  in  the  Bible.  It  is  singularly  interesting  not  only  to  find 
these  records  tm  completely  confirmed,  but  to  he  able  to  study  the 

*  This  ehapti-r  ami  tliat  next  following  were  then  a8sif>iicd,  and  proTed  tlieir 
may  be  reg»rfloil  »»,  i:i  nil  CHi^ditial  ro-  dates  to  be  more  moilem  than  was  sos- 
8;)rH'ts,  an  abridgment  or  condensation  of  poctwl,  for  the  oldest  at  least.  The  order 
tiie  information  containe*!  in  a  work  pub-  of  their  succession,  however,  remains  the 
lishcd  by  the  author  in  ISoI,  entitled,  same,  and  so  consequently  do  all  the 
*  The  Palaces  of  Xineveh  and  Persepolis  architectural  inferences  drawn  from  it. 
Restored,*  the  only  real  difference  being  Those  readers  who  may  desire  further 
that  the  more  perf«  ct  deciphennentof  the  information  on  the  subjict  are  referrod  to 
inscriptions  since  that  work  was  pub-  the  work  alluded  to. 
lished  has  caused  some  of  the  palaces  and  -  Publhihed  in  1862,  in  the  '  Athe- 
buildings  to  bo  a.scribed  to  different  kings  ,  meum  *  journal,  Na  1812. 
and  dynasties  from  thoee  to  whom  they  I 
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actual  works  of  these  very  kings,  and  to  analyse  their  feelings  and 
aspirations  from  the  pictures  of  their  actions  and  pursuits  which  they 
have  left  on  the  walls  of  their  palaces. 

From  the  accounts  left  us  by  the  Greeks  we  are  led  to  suppose 
that  the  palaces  of  Babylon  were  superior  in  beauty  and  magnificence 
to  those  of  Nineveh ;  and,  judging  from  the  extent  and  size  of  the 
mounds  still  remaining  there,  it  is  quite  possible  that  such  may  have 
been  the  case ;  but  they  are  so  completely  ruined,  and  have  been  so  long 
used  as  quarries,  that  it  is  impossible  to  restore,  even  in  imagination, 
these  now  formless  masses. 

One  thing  seems  nearly  certain,  which  is,  that  no  stone  was  used  in 
their  construction.  If,  consequently,  their  portals  were  adorned  with 
winged  bulls  or  lions,  they  must  have  been  in  stucco.  If  their  walls 
were  covered  with  scenes  of  war  or  the  chase,  as  those  of  Nineveh, 
they  must  have  been  painted  on  plaster;  so  that,  though  their 
dimensions  may  have  been  most  imposing  and  their  splendour  daz- 
zling, they  must  have  wanted  the  solidity  and  permanent  character  so 
essential  to  true  architectural  eifect. 

It  is  the  employment  of  stone  which  alone  has  enabled  us  to  under- 
stand the  arrangements  of  the  Assyrian  palaces.    Had  not  their  portals 
been  marked  by  their  colossal  genii,  we  should  hardly  have  known 
where  to  look  for  them ;  and  if  the  walls  of  their  apartments  had  not 
been  wainscoted  with  alabaster  slabs,  we  should  never  have  been  able 
to  trace  their  form  with  anything  like  certainty.     Practically,  all  we 
know  of  Assyrian  art  is  due  to  the  fact  of  their  having  so  suitable  a 
material  as  alabaster  close  at  hand  and  to  the  skill  with  which  they 
knew  how  to  employ  it.     Had  their  walls  only  been  plastered,  the 
mounds  of  Khorsabad  and  Nimroud  would  have  remained  as  myste- 
rious now  as  they  were  before  Layard  and  Botta  revealed  to  us  their 
splendours. 

The  only  exception  to  these  remarks  which  have  yet  come  to  light 
is  the  so-called  Wuswus  ruin  at  Wurka.^  Whether  it  is  a  palace  or 
not  is  by  no  means  clear,  as  the  interior  is  too  much  ruined  for  its 
plan  to  be  traced  with  certainty ;  and  its  date  cannot  bo  fixed  from 
any  internal  evidence.  Some  of  the  bricks  used  in  its  construction 
bear  the  name  of  Sin  Shada,  1700  B.C.,  but  it  is  suspected  they  may 
have  been  brought  from  an  older  edifice.  Nor  does  the  style  of  its 
architecture  help  us  at  present.  The  same  sort  of  panelling  was  used 
by  Sargon  at  Khorsabad  1000  years  after  the  assumed  date;  and 
panelling  very  like  it  is  Tised  even  in  the  age  of  the  Pyramids  (Wood- 
cuts Nos.  9  and  10)  1000  years  at  least  before  that  time.  With  more 
knowledge  we  may  recognise  minor  features  which  may  enable  us  to 
discriminate  more  exactly,  but  at  present  we  only  know  that  this  class 
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(if  {lant^lliiig  wan  uucil  for  the  adomment  of  external  walls  from  tbo 
(.'iii'lioHt  a^^cti  tluwii  at  li:uHt  to  the  dcstniction  of  Babylon.  It  wu  pro- 
iHtMy  iiHud  with  wtOI-iiiarktHl  characteristics  in  progressiou  of  style; 
liiit  thcHO  we  liavo  yut  to  asvcrtain.  Extomally  the  Wiuwus  ia  a 
parallelogram  25t>  ft.  by  173,  Like  almost  every  buildiag  in  the 
Euplinttes  valley  in  thoHC  ancient  timea,  ioateod  of  the  sides  fodng 
the  cardinal  i)oint8  of  the  ooinpass,  as  was  the  case  in  Egypt  in  the 
Pyramid  age,  the  angles  point  towards  them.  In  this  case  the  eutranoe 
is  in  the  north-c-ntit  face.  Tlie  centre  apparently  was  occnpied  by  a 
i-ourt ;  and  oppuwito  the  eutmncc  were  two  larger  and  several  smaller 
apart  nientH,  tlic  lar^>r  being  HI  ft.  by  30.  The  great  interest  of  the 
linilding  lieu  in  the  mode  in  which  tlic  external  walls  were  ornamented 
(Woodeiits  Nob.  56  ami  57).     Those  were  jilasterod  aod  covered  by  an 
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elaViorate  series  of  roftlinpt  ami  e<iuaro  tiinkingN,  forming  a  beantifnl 
and  very  fii)prfipriiitc  mode  of  adorning  the  wall  of  a  building  that  had 
no  oxtenntl  oiH'ningH. 

Tliis  ByHtem  is  eiiriii-il  still  further  in  a  fragment  of  a  wall  in  tlie 
Binne  tity,  but  of  nneiituin  date.  In  this  instance  those  rcedings— 
there  aie  no  iinnels  in  the  smaller  frngmeiit— and  the  plain  surfaces  are 
oniaiiiento<1  by  an  elal>urate  mosaic  of  small  cones  about  3  or  3^  in. 
lonj;.  The  lintt  or  thicker  end  of  these  is  dipped  in  colour,  and  they 
arc  tlien  built  up  into  iiattenis  ae  shown  in  the  woodcut  Ko.  58.  It 
is  probable  that  the  walls  of  the  Wuswus  were  adorned  with  similar 
jtattems  in  colours,  but  lieiiig  executed  in  less  durable  materials  have 
perished,    ludeeil,  fr»ui  the  aoeountti  which  wc  have,  as  well  as  from 
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the  remains,  we  are  joBtified  in  aaaerting  that  this  style  of  arcliiteotare 
depended  for  its  effect  on  colour  as  mncb,  at  least,  if  not  more,  tlkan  on 
form.  ConJd  colour  bo  made  as  penuanent  this  might  frequently  be 
wise,  but  too  great  dependence  on  it  has  deprived  as  of  half  the  know- 
ledge we  might  otherwise  possess  of  the  architectaral  effects  of  other 
times. 


it 


^1 


Notwithstanding  the  wonderful  resulto  that  were  achieved  iu  the 
ten  or  twelve  years  during  which  the  Assyrian  explorations  were 
pursued  with  activity,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  but  that  much 
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more  still  remains  to  reward  an  energetic  and  skilfiil  research  in  these 
mounds.  Still,  seven  palaces  have  been  more  or  less  perfectly  exhnmed ; 
four  at  Nimroud,  two  at  Koyunjik,  and  one  at  Ehorsabad.  Among  these 
wo  have  the  palaces  of  Sennacherib  and  SardanapaluB,  of  Esarhaddon, 
Sargon,  Shalmaneser,  and  probably  of  Tiglath  Pileeer.  Conseqnentlj 
the  palaces  of  all  the  great  kings,  whose  names  are  so  familiar  to  ns,  are 
laid  bare.  Beyond  these,  the  palace  of  Asshnr-bani-pal  worthily  com- 
mences the  series  before  the  kings  of  Assyria  came  into  contact  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Syria,  and  consequently  before  their  Biblical  record 
begins.  It  may  l>e  that  other  works  of  the  same  kings  may  be  dis- 
covered, or  the  buildings  of  some  less  celebrated  monarch,  but  if  we  do 
not  know  all  that  is  to  be  known,  we  may  rest  assured  that  we  already 
have  ac(iuired  the  greater  part  of  the  knowledge  that  is  to  be  obtained 
fruni  these  explorations. 

NlMKOUI). 

The  oldest  of  the  buildings  hitherto  excavated  in  Assyria  is  the 
North-West  Palace  at  jS'imroud,  built  by  Asshur-bani-pal,  about  the 
your  884:  i<.c.  Though  not  the  largest,  it  more  than  makes  up  for  this 
deficiency  by  the  beauty  of  its  sculptures  and  the  general  elegance  of 
its  ornaments.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  59),  the 
excavated  portion  of  the  palace  is  nearly  a  square,  about  330  ft  each 
way.  The  principal  entrance  was  on  the  north,  at  the  head  of  a  noble 
flight  of  stt'ps  leading  from  the  river  to  the  level  of  the  terrace  on 
which  the  palace  stood.  From  this,  two  entrances,  adorned  with 
winged  bulls,  led  to  a  great  hall,  152  ft.  in  length  by  32  in  width,  at 
the  upper  end  of  which  was  situated  the  throne  and  at  the  lower  a 
smaller  apartment  or  vestibule  openetl  on  the  terrace  that  overlooked 
the  river.  Within  the  great  hall  was  one  of  smaller  dimensions,  open- 
ing into  the  central  court  of  the  palace,  the  entrance  of  w^hich  was  so 
arranged  as  to  ensure  privacy,  proving  that  it  partook  of  the  nature  of 
the  private  a]»artnients  or  hareeni  of  the  palace.  To  the  eastward  of 
this  was  a  suite  of  apartmiMits,  three  deep,  decreasing  in  i^dth  as 
they  receded  from  the  light,  but  so  arranged  that  the  inner  apart- 
ments musst  have  Inicn  entirelv  dark  had  the  walls  been  carried  to  the 
ceiling.  As  will,  however,  be  i)reftently  explained  in  describing  Khors- 
abad,  it  is  more  than  probal)le  tliat  the  walls  extended  to  only  half 
the  heiglit  uf  the  ruoms,  and  formed  terraces  with  dwarf  pillars  on 
their  summits,  Ixitween  which  light  was  introiluced,  and  they  in  fact 
formed  the  upi)er  storey  of  the  building.  To  the  south  was  a  double 
suite,  apparently  the  banqueting-halls  of  the  palace;  and  to  the  west- 
ward a  fourth  suite,  more  ruine<l,  however,  than  the  rest,  owing  to  its 
being  situaUnl  so  near  the  edge  of  the  terrace.  As  far  as  can  be  made 
out,  the  rooms  on  this  face  seem  to  have  l>een  arranged  three  deep: 
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the  onter  ojieiiing  on  the  terrace  by  three  portals,  the  central  one  of 
which  had  winged  bulls,  but  tho  lateral  eeem  to  have  I)Oen  without 
theee  omamont^ ;  the  whole  fa^de  being  abont  330  ft.  in  extent, 
north  and  south. 

All  these  appartments  were  lined  with  aculptured  slabs,  represent- 
ing mostly  either  the  regal  state  of  the  sovereign,  his  prowess  in  war, 
or  amuaementB  during  peace,  but  many  of  them  were  wholly  devoted 
to  religious  subjecte.     Beyond  these  apartments  were  many  others, 


covering  at  least  an  equal  extent  of  ground,  but  their  walls  having 
been  only  plastered  and  painted,  the  sun-burnt  bricks  of  which  they 
were  built  have  crumbled  again  to  their  original  mud.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  they  were  inferior  to  those  already  descrilied,  both  in 
form  and  size,  and  applied  to  inferior  purposes. 

The  mound  at  Nimruud  was  so  much  extended  after  this  palace 
was  built,  and  t,o  covered  by  subsequent  buildings,  that  it  is  now  im- 
possible to  aiicertain  either  the  extent  or  form  of  this,  whii;h  is  the  only 
palace  of  tho  older  dynasty  known.  It  will  therefore  perhaps  be  as 
well  to  turn  at  once  to  Khorsabad,  which,  being  built  wholly  by  one 
king,  and  not  altered  afterwards,  will  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  pusitiuu 

■  This  plan,  with  all  the  particulars  .  reduced  to  the  usnal  scale  of  100  ft.  to 
here  meDtlooed,  are  taken  fiom  Lajard'e    1  inoEi,  for  easj  oaiDparison  nitb  the  di- 
work,  vhich  is  the  onlj  aulhorit;  on  the    mendiiDs  ot  all  the  other  edifices  qnoted 
enbject,  so  that  it  u  not  aeoeemrj  to  ,  thronghout  thia  work, 
reter  to  him  on  every  point.    The  plan  is 
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and  arrangemente  of  an  Assyrian  palace  than  \re  can  obtain  traia  any 
ouo  on  tho  Kimroiid  monad.  It  has  beeidea  this  the  advantage  of 
lieing  tho  only  one  so  complete  and  bo  completely  excavated  as  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  collect  id«a  of  wliat  an  Assyrian  palaoe  really  ms 
and  of  all  its  arrangements. 


PI*D  Of  Piliu-r  al  KhoruUil.at 
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Khorsabad,' 

The  cityof  Khorsabad  was  situated  about  fifteen  miles  from  Ninoveh, 
in  a  northerly  direction,  and  was  nearly  square  in  plan,  measuring 
about  an  English  mile  each  way.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  north- 
western wall  was  a  gap,  in  which  was  situated  the  mound  on  which 
the  palace  stood.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  peculiarity  common  to  all 
Assyrian  palaces  to  be  so  situated.  Their  builders  wisely  objected  to 
being  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  houses  and  walls,  and  at  the  same 
time  sought  the  protection  of  a  walled  enclosure  to  cover  the  gateways 
and  entrances  to  their  palaces.  At  Koyunjik  and  Ntmrond  the  outer 
face  of  the  palace  was  covered  and  protected  by  the  river  Tigris ;  and 
hero  the  small  brook  Eansser  6ows  past  the  fort,  and,  though  now  an 
insignificant  stream,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  it  was 
dammed  np  ao  as  to  form  a  lako  in  front  of  the  palace  when  inha- 
bited. This  piece  of  water  may  have  been  further  deepened  by 
excavating  from  it  the  earth  necessary  to  raise  the  monnd  on  which 
the  palace  stood. 

That  part  of  the  mound  in  this  instance  which  projected  between 
the  walls  was  a  square  of  about  650  ft.  each  way,  raised  about  30  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  protected  on  every  side  by  a  supjKirting 
wall  cased  with  stone  of  very  beautiful  masonry  (Woodcut  No.  61). 
Behind  this,  and  inside  the  city,  was  a  somewhat  lower  mound,  about 


CI.  Temce  Will  at  monibut. 

300ft.  in  width  and  1300  or  1400  ft.  in  length,  on  which  were  situated 
the  great  portals  of  the  palace,  together  with  the  stables  and  ofGces, 
and,  outside  the  walls  of  the  palace  properly  so  called,  the  Harecm. 
All  the  principal  apartments  of  the  palace  properly  so  called  were 

'  The  nbole  of  the  infonnalioD  regard-  |  tioualion,   '  Ninive  et  rABsjrie,'  by  H. 
ing  Khonabad  fa  bikeD  {rom  H.  Botta'e    Victor  Piftce, 
great  work  oo  the  mbject,  and  its  con- 
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revf-toil  with  cculptural  dalw  of  alabaster,  generally  aboat  0  ft.  in 
lici);ht,  like  tlioeo  at  Simrond :  thcae  either  represent  the  wan  €»r  the 
pcao'fiil  aniuacnionts  of  King  Sargon,  commcmoTale  lits  mngniGcence.  or 
rxj>ri-RR  liiH  r<>1i);iou8  feclingH. 

'i'he  gnat  jwrtals  that  gave  nccctts  to  the  Paltiee  of  Khorsabad  from 
the  L'ity  woru  among  the  inont  niagnificcut  of  those  yet  discovered. 
The  fa^-ade  in  which  they  stood  preficntetlafrontagc  of  330  ft.,  in  whieh 
were  three  pi>itali*:  the  centml  oiie  flank  oil  hy  great  human-headrd 


hiillK  ]i)  ft.  in  height,  and  <m  each  aide  two  other  hulls  15  ft.  high, 
with  a  giant  strangling  a  lion  between  them,  an  nhown  in  the  woodcut 
(Ko.  G3),  representing  wljnt  still  remained  of  thcin  when  uneovered  by 
M.  Botta,  and  now  forming  oneof  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  British 
Husciun.     Them  portals  were  reached  from  the  eity  by  a  flight  of  st«ps. 
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now  entirely  deslroyed,  luit  which  there  can  be  little  diffioultv  n 
ing  from  what  we  find  at  • 

I'ersepolia  and  elsewhere. 

These  portals  led  to  the 
great  outer  court  of  the 
jialace,  measuring  315  ft. 
by  280  between  the  but- 
tresses with  which  it  waa 
adorned  all  round.  On  the 
righthandwercBixorseven 
amaller  courts  surrounthid 
by  the  atablcs  and  out- 
houHCB  of  the  palace,  which 
were  approached  by  a  ramp 
on  the  outside,  at  the  hciiil 
of  which  was  a  block  of 
buildings  containing  the 
cellarage,  and  generally 
the  Htorea  of  eatables.  On 
iho  left  hand  of  this  court 
were  the  metal  stores,  each 
room  having  been  appro- 
priated to  iron,  copper,  or 
other  such  materinU,  and 
behind  them  outside  the 
palace  was  the  Hareem.' 

lu  the  northern  angle, 
a  rather  insignificant  pass- 
age formed  a  means  of  com- 
munication between  this 
great  outer  court  and  the 
next,  which  was  300  ft. 
long  by  200  wide,  and 
probably  open  to  the  coun- 
try, at  least  in  front  of 
the  great  portals.  On  the 
inner  side  of  this  second 
court  a  magnificent  portal 
opened  into  what  appears 
to  have  been  the  residential 
portion  of  the  palace,  mea- 
suring nearly  300  by  500 
ft.  over  alL 

The  proper  entrance  to 
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this  court  was  by  the  ramp  before  allnded  to,  which  vna  indeed  the 
only  access  to  the  palace  for  chariots  and  horsemen.  From  the  second 
court,  through  the  only  vanlted  paseage  in  the  palace,  aocesB  was 
obtained  to  the  state  apartments  looking  over  the  country.  The  three 
princiiHil  of  these  are  shown  to  a  larger  scale  in  the  woodcnt  (No.  &i). 
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with  their  dimensions  figured  »ipon  them.  The  nert  woodcut  (Ko.  65) 
is  a  restored  section  of  those  apartment*,  showing  what  their  arrange- 
ment was,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  conceived  they  were  roofed, 
according  to  the  information  gathered  on  the  spot,  and  what  we  find 
afterwanls  practised  at  Pereoixilis  and  elsewhere.' 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  area  covered  by  the  walls  is  of  nearly 
the  same  extent  as  tliat  of  the  rooms  themselves,  so  that  the  galleries 
formed  in  fact  an  upi>er  storey  to  the  palace ;  and  thus,  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  the  thicknese  of  the  walls  kept  the  inner  apartments  &oe  from 
heat  and  glare,  while  in  the  evenings  and  mornings  the  galleries 
formed  airy  and  light  apartments,  affording  a  view  over  the  oonntiy. 


'  Spapc  will  not  ndmit  of  my  •.'Dt«ritig 
into  all  tho  rcoBona  for  tliJa  Testoratioo 
licrp.  If  Buy  one  wifhes  for  fuiilici  in-  ! 
fomuttion  nn  tho subjt'Ct,  1  must  rcfir  hiru 
to  my '  Palaces  of  Ninevoh  and  Fowepolis 
BsBloml,'  published  in  IS5I.  Nothiog 
has  uccurreJ  ilurinfi  Ihc  twcntj-three 
jcan  that  liavo  clnpau)  giucu  that  work 


was  published  that  haa  at  alt  shaken  mj 
views  of  tho  cormHoeM  of  the  data  wi 
which  those  TeetoiBtiuna  were  baaed.  On 
tho  coDtrary  uvi-ry  subaeqnent  reaeatch 
has  ecrvcit  only  nkoro  and  more  to  ecm- 
vinci'  me  of  their  general  oorrcctnca,  and 
I  cannot  now  suggest  any  impronDMot 
even  in  details. 
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and  open  on  every  side  to  the  breezes  that  at  times  blow  so  refreshingly 
over  the  plains.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  by  this  arrangement 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  could  never  penetrate  into  the  halls  them- 
selves, and  that  rain,  or  even  damp,  could  easily  be  excluded  by  means 
of  curtains  or  screens. 

The  whole  of  these  state-rooms  were  rev^ted  with  sculptured 
alabaster  slabs,  as  shown  in  the  section ;  above  which  the  walls  were 
decorated  with  conventional  designs  painted  on  stucco,  remains  of 
which  were  found  among  the  debris. 

The  external  face  of  this  suite,  as  seen  from  the  north-eastern 
court,  was  probably  something  very  like  what  is  shown  in  the  wood- 
cut (No.  66),  though  there  are  less  materials  for  restoring  the  exterior 
than  there  are  for  the  internal  parts  of  the  palace.  The  arched 
entrance  to  the  court,  shown  on  the  left,  is  certain :  so  also,  I  conceive, 
is  the  mode  in  which  the  light  was  introduced  into  the  apartments. 
The  details  of  the  pillars  ai*e  not  so  certain,  though  not  admitting 
of  much  latitude  of  doubt. 

As  before  mentioned,  outside  the  palace  stood  the  Hareem,  of  a 
somewhat  irregular  form,  but  measuring  400  ft.  by  280,  distinguished 
in  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  62)  by  being  tinted  by  hatching.  The 
whole  of  its  external  walls  are  adorned  with  reeded  pilasters  and 
panels  like  those  of  the  Wuswus  at  Wurka  (Woodcut  No.  66),  which 
is  not  the  case  with  any  other  part  of  the  palace.  It  has  only  one 
small  external  opening  from  the  terrace,  and  another  which  may  be 
called  a  concealed  one  from  the  great  outer  court.  Internally  its 
arrangements  are  very  remarkable.  First  there  is  an  outer  court  into 
which  these  two  entrances  open,  and  within  that  two  other  courts,  on 
whose  side  are  extended  what  may  be  called  three  complete  suites  of 
apartments,  very  similar  to  each  other  in  arrangement,  though  varied 
in  dimensions.  It  looks  as  if  each  was  appropriated  to  a  queen,  and 
that'  their  relative  magnificence  accorded  with  the  dignity  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  assigned.  But  are  we  justified  in  assuming  that 
Sargon  had  three  queens,  and  only  that  number  of  legitimate  wives  ? 
Assuming  this,  however,  there  is  still  room  in  this  Hareem  for  any 
number  of  concubines  and  their  attendants. 

The  central  court  of  the  Hareem  is  one  of  the  richest  discoveries 
that  rewarded  M.  Place's  industry.  It  was  adorned  with  six  free- 
standing statues — the  smaller  court  with  two — and  the  walls  were 
wainscoted  with  enamelled  tiles  representing  the  king,  his  vizier,  lions, 
eagles,  vines  and  fruits,  and  other  objects  in  a  bright  yellow  colour 
on  a  blue  ground.  The  whole  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  discoveries  j'et  made  in  these. palaces. 

As  it  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt  that  this  was  really  the  Hareem 
of  the  palace,  it  is  curious  that  such  a  building  as  the  observatoiy 
described  above  (p.  155),  should  have  been  erected  in  its  immediate 
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proximity.  Ever}'  one  asroniliiig  the  ramp  or  standing  oa  ito 
Bummit  must  havo  loukitl  into  its  courts,  nnlesa  they  wen  ooTeted 
with  awnings  or  ruufa  iii  some  manner  we  do  not  qoito  nnder- 
Htand;  and  wo  oun  hurdly  nsenue  that  snch  a  tower  was  intended 
tut  tliL'  prayiiif;  place  of  tlic  king  and  the  king  only.  'Ilia  fact  U 
nudonbtod.  liowuver  wc  may  explain  tt. 

From  the  aLovo  deecription  it  will  bo  observed  tliat  in  sTery  cue 
the  principal  part,  the  great  mass,  of  the  palace  was  the  tenaca  on 
whicli  it  utuod,  which  was  raised  l>y  artificial  meuia  to  a  height  of 
30  ft.  and  ini>rc.  and,  as  shown  in  tlie  illuatration  (Woodont  No.  61), 
mrt-fully  rcvOtcd  with  stone.  On  this  stood  the  palaoe,  oonnstiDg 
priiiciimlly  of  one  gr<.-ut  hloL-k  of  private  ajMrtments  mtnated  aroand 
an  inner  s([iiarc  court.  From  this  contral  mass  two  or  three  niitei  of 
apartments  ]irujcctcil  as  wings,  bo  arranged  as  to  bo  open  to  the  air  on 
three  sides,  and  tu  give  great  variety  to  the  ontline  of  the  palaoe  u 
sei-n  from  Kliiw,  and  givat  play  of  light  and  shade  in  ereiy  aipect 
under  whidi  the  huilding  cuitld  Imi  surveyed.  So  far  also  ■■  we 
call  judge,  the  wliule  arrangements  were  admirably  adapted  to  the 
climate,  and  the  ornaments  not  only  elegant  in  themaelvea,  bnt 
itingularly  t-xi'i-cxKivu  and  appropriate  to  the  sitnatious  in  whicii 
thuv  arc  f»nnd. 


Another  nuMt  i]n|it>rtaiit  discn-erj-  of  M.  Place  is  that  of  the  gnat 
arche<l  gatcH  of  the  city.     Tliesc  were  ai>]Mircntly  always  ooustmcted 


i1.  riiy  iljioayy,  KU.irwluil.   (Fruim  M.  Vixt.) 

in  jiaiw— one  for  the  nse  of  foi>t-]>aescngeTB,  the  other  for  wheelol 
ciiniugi's.  aH  Hhown  l>y  the  iniirkH  of  wheels  worn  into  the  pavomeat  in 

tlie  one  tfiw.  while  it  in  )nTf.-ctl>'  iimo>ith  In  the  other.' 

'  Fmin  tlicilJM^n'iryiir  tllr■^4- arclii0.M.  witli   iNii-driod  bricb^  though   aome  of 

riuee  juuipiil  iiiMt.iiLtly  to  llit-  roni^luBkiii  thcdc  apartments  vcK  opwardii  of  40  r«i 

thutUKausc  thv  A»yri.iusi-ouId  rou^tnict  in  vidtli  1 

an  RKh   18  fit't  fimii  with    kilii-butiit  It  houUI  liaTc  br«n  quite  m  logka)  to 

bticki    for  a  rjly  ijtiti',   tliiTurorc    tlii'y  toaum  Iliut  bpciiiiiie  all  the  gatn  of  all 

fsulloil  all  tlio  ruutiiB  uf  llidr  inlnrm  tliu  wiillitl  citin  iu  Eoiopo  ore  atcheti. 
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.  Those  appropriated  to  carriage*  had  plain  jambs  namg  perpen 
dicularly  lU  or  15  ft.     These  supported  a  aemicircular  arch    18  ft  m 

(liamcttr,  adorned   on   its  face  with   an   archivolt  of  great  beauty. 


formed  of  blue  enamelled  bricks, 

of  a  warm  yellow  colour,  relieved  upon  it. 


M.  P1»«.) 

pattern  of  figures  and  stars 


tlierefore  all  tbe  rootaa  of  the  houBes  iq-  i 
side  ore  Mcheil  alao ;  aud  for  more  lo^'cnl 
to  reaaon  Uuil,  becauBa  we  ceo  construct 
arches  100  or  150  feet  epan  for  oar 
bridgea,  we  should  cunatnict  equall; 
wide  vault*  for  our  Toom.  We  do  not, 
howorer  ;  nor  diil  tho  AssyriaoB. 

Fn  the  Ant  place,  a  mud-briok  vault 
40  feet  in  Biutn  wouUl  i-nutti  with  iIb  own 
wtEght;  and  if  employed  in  nucli  rooniB, 
for  instance,  aa  v.,  vi.,  and  vii.  of  Botta's 
plan,  lh(-y  nioBt  hnve  been  in  nbav 
inlc  dnrkneBa.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
U  that  I  foresaw  and  announced  M.  Pluci-'s 
cliBTOvery  long  beforo  be  went  to  Khora- 
sbnd.*  What  ho  has  done  bIuco  does  not 
indnre  me  to  alter  any  fcfituro  in  the 
restoration  I  then  propotft-d. 

Tbe  Bev.  Geo.  BawlinBon'a  proposal  to 
cover  tbe  halls  with  flat  ruofs  of  timber. 


witboat  any  aupports,  is  equally  unten- 
able.f  If  he  liod  asked  any  pmcticnl 
builder  what  extent  he  woold  roof  in  llii* 
manner  without  any  framing,  and  with 
no  other  protection  above  Uwn  a  lioayy 
flouring  of  mud,  bo  would  probably  have 
fuund  20  feel  more  tbnn  most  men  would 
like  lo  umlcrtakc,  and  gome  of  the  balls 
require  miU  42  and  43  feet  in  span.  In 
India  wi'  ciinnot  roof  spans  beyond  25  or 
2(j  foet,  Ibougb  we  have  saul  ami  t«ak 
timber:  at  best  tlie  Asayriaiis  had  cedar. 
In  India  alaa  wc  have  perfectly  burnt  tiles 
and  exquisite  I'bunnm;  neitlier  of  wbicb 
the  Assyrians  possesHod,  or  at  least  used 
fur  this  purpose,  or  their  remaini  woald 
have  been  found  on  the  floors.  If  Mr. 
Rnwiinson  will  show  the  Indians  how  to 
accuiiiplish  40  feot  with  even  tlioao  perfect 
materials,  he  would  bo  tho  greatest  arcbi- 


■  ■  PaUm  uf  Ulamb  ind  Pen* 
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'1  111'  ;;iituwiiyH  fur  fixjt-paiHieugcra  were  nearly  of  the  same  dimen- 
nioiiH,  iiUmt  14  or  IS  ft.  brijad,  but  thoy  were  ornamented  by  winged 
hn\ln  wilb  bniiKiu  bt-uilrf,  K-twct-ii  which  stood  giaots  dtrangliug  lions. 
Ill  t\ny  i-Mtiii]ili;  illiistrat<.'il  in  tbc  annexed  woodout  (So.  68),  the  aich 
Hjinin);  dirui:il.y  tiMiii  the  Imcks  of  the  bnllB,  and  waa  onianiented  by 
an  tircbiviilt  iiiniilur  to  tUut  uvt.>r  tbc  carriage  entrances,  and  which  is 
[lurhujM  Ills  liemitiful  a  nnxlc  of  ornamenting  an  arch  as  is  to  bo  found 
awywbcre. 

Other  an^h^D  h.ivc  liccii  found  in  theee  Assyrian  cxoavations,  but 
luino  of  KUcli  I'xti'nt  hh  tlicso,  iind  none  whicb  show  luoro  com|iletcly 


ea.  liil.Tl.iC  ..I'l  Yi'jkll  Uintn.  nl  llukm.  ii>  tlip  Sli^ar. 

liiiw  wi-ll  tlir  .VswyriaiiB  in  the  time  of  Surgon  f"21  n.c.)  nnderatood 
imt  uiily  tlu'  cuintrnctiiin  nf  the  mvh,  but  also  its  use  as  a  decorative 


tis'tiini!  Iii'iii liiiti.r  liny  Iiiivc  witi  I'.t  ii  '      '  Tliewj  gatcwiiya  »rc   cxtmnelj  iii- 
vi-iy  liiii^  tiiui'.  ti'ix'iliiiK  111  the  Ilililical  ttudcnt.  inu- 

ll  wny,  liow'-viT,  Iw  n>kn].  If  IhiH  U  ttiiirlian  tlHyiin-thoonljeiainpIeawIiieh 
m  rli'Hi'  iH  liiuv  iiiiMiimil,  wliy  hIuiuUI  cnalilp  lu  to  UDilerBtani)  tlie  galewan  of 
iiicn  |iut  a^lile  a  iiiiMiimlik',  fiii^bli',  luul  t!.e  Tvuiilo  nt  Jcmralcin  an  ilcacrilieil  br 
biiiutit\il  nii>li'  rif  riH'ftii,!;,  tu  iimjHiyL'  im-  ICxt-ltic-l.  Tlicir  ilimtDsioiia  iire  dihHV 
|iiii>Hfb|u  urulii-ih  nnil  iitiU  \fta  fi'siibU'  thOfiimi',but  tlie  nirangmicDt  Dfthevfde 
flats?  Tiie  iiiianir  kii-um  ciBy  mid  iih-  '-liiuiibi-rKiiiiilof  gnt(.-«)c<.'nL-nitlyiiiraliDiit4 
vkiui,  Imt  tw  iLiilmvpraiul  mi.l  pirw.ii i]  ■  iiliulmil.  Tliwe  gatra  Imd  hivn  built  IW 
to  In  mt<  nvl  ii]kni  Inn.  '  yi-.irs  nl  UuhI  K-f.>n-  I-^.  kk^  wivtc. 
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There  must  always  be  many  points,  even  in  royal  residences,  which 
would  be  more  easily  understood  if  we  knew  the  domestic  manners 
and  usages  prevalent  among  the  common  people  of  the  same  era  and 
country.  This  knowledge  we  actually  can  supply  in  the  present  case, 
to  a  great  extent,  from  modem  Eastern  residences.  Such  a  mode  of 
illusti-ation  in  the  West  would  be  out  of  the  question  ;  but  in  the  East, 
manners  and  customs,  processes  of  manufacture  and  forms  of  building- 
have  existed  unchanged  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day. 
This  immutability  is  the  greatest  charm  of  the  East,  and  frequently 
enables  us  to  understand  what  in  our  own  land  would  have  utterly 
faded  away  and  been  obliterated.  In  the  Yczidi  House,  for  instance, 
borrowed  from  Mr.  Layard's  work,  we  see  an  exact  reproduction, 
in  every  essential  respect,  of  the  style  of  building  in  the  days  of 
Sennacherib.  Here  we  have  the  wooden  pillars  with  bracket  capitals, 
supporting  a  mass  of  timber  intended  to  be  covered  with  a  thickness 
of  earth  sufficient  to  prevent  the  rain  or  heat  from  penetrating  to  the 
dwelling.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  houses  of  the  humbler 
classes  were  in  former  times  similar  to  that  here  represented;  and 
this  very  form  amplified  into  a  palace,  and  the  walls  and  pillars 
ornamented  and  carved,  would  exactly  correspond  with  the  principal 
features  of  the  palace  of  the  great  Assyrian  king. 

Palace^ok  Sennacheiub,  Koyunjik. 

Having  said  so  much  of  Khor^abad,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  say 
much  about  the  palace  at  Koyunjik,  built  by  Sennacherib,  the  son  of 
the  Khorsabad  king. 

As  the  great  metropolitan  palace  of  Nineveh,  it  was  of  course  of 
far  greater  extent  and  far  more  magnificent  than  the  buburban  palace 
of  his  father.  The  mound  itself  on  w^hich  it  btands  is  about  H  mile 
in  circumference  (7800  ft.);  and,  as  the  whole  was  raised  artificially 
to  the  height  of  not  less  than  30  ft.,  it  is  in  itself  a  work  of  no  mean 
magnitude. 

The  principal  palace  stood  at  the  south-western  angle  of  this  mound, 
and  as  far  as  the  excavation  has  been  carried  seems  to  have  formed  a 
square  of  about  600  ft.  each  way — double  the  lineal  dimensions  of  that 
at  Nimroud.  Its  general  arrangements  were  very  similar  to  those  at 
Khorsabad,  but  on  a  larger  scale.  It  enclosed  within  itself  two  or  three 
great  internal  courts,  surrounded  with  sixty  or  seventy  apartments, 
some  of  great  extent.  The  principal  fa9ade,  facing  the  east,  surpassed 
any  of  those  of  Khorsabad,  both  in  size  and  magnificence,  being  adorned 
by  ten  winged  bulls  of  the  largest  dimensions,  with  a  giant  between 
each  of  the  two  principal  external  ones,  in  the  manner  shown  in  the 
woodcut  (No.  63),  besides  smaller  sculptures — the  whole  extending 
to  a  length  of  not  less  than  350  ft.  The  principal  fa(^ade  at  Khorsabad, 
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as  jiIm>v«;  iiiciiliniKMl,  (;xti>ii<li'<l  -i^IO  ft.,  lint  the  linlls  and  the  jvjrtal** 
linn;  wrif  to  tli^HM*  at  Kfiyuiijik  in  tlie  pro]Xirtion  Cif  30  to  4<»,  wbirli 
iHiiily  iml^i^l  «-xj»rL-KK<'H  tlio  ix-lativc  niajrni licence  of  the  two  |ia1iUt-s. 
liiHiil4>  \\ir  irrt-iit  |N»rtal  at  Koyiinjik  was  a  hall,  180  ft.  in  length  l*y  42  in 
w'hllh,  with  a  hmm'sh  at  ♦■a<-h  «?ntl.  tlirr>ngh  which  uccesH  "M'as  obtaiDe«l  U* 
twnritiirtyanlN.oiicoii  tin*  ri^ht  and  i»ne  nn  the  left ;  an«l  lieyon<l  these  t* 
tlieothrr  ami  a|»j)an*ntly  the  ni<»re  ])rivatc  a|»artnieiitK  of  the  yuilaci?. 
wliirh  ovrrltMik^Ml  thr  (m  Mint  TV  and  the  river  Tip^s,  fh»win*r  to  thf 
wi'slwanluf  tin*  palaiM?— the  prineij»ii1  entrance,  as  at  KliorHiilKul.  licin^ 

tVtHii  tlir  ritv.' 

I 

It  in  inqmssilih*,  (if  omrni?,  to  Hay  how  ninch  further  the  palar*- 
«*\!riuU'd,  thoup:h  it  is  ]»n>lKihle  that  n^'arly  all  the  aimrtniciits  whirh 
wrrr  ifvotiMl  witli  s<'nl|»ti!n'H  have  Uvn  laid  (»iH?n ;  Imt  what  hsis  K-«.*ii 
(Acavatt'd  <N'ru|)irs  so  Miiall  a  |Mirti(tn  of  the  nionnd  tlint  it  is  inuNis- 
hihlr  In  U>  uniinpn>sM'd  witli  the  convietion  that  it  fonnn  Imt  a  verv 
Nina  11  flat 't ion  of  tlu'  inqHTial  pahKv  of  Nineveh.  Jndj^jinp  even  fp»ni 
wha!  has  as  yet  ln'rn  nneoviTed,  it  in,  of  all  the  huildint^R  of  antiqnitv. 
al«inr  snr|)asst'd  in  nia«;;nitude  hy  the  ji^reat  pahuv-teni[de  at  KanwR* : 
and  wlu'n  \vt»  e»»nsider  the  vastness  «»f  the  mound  on  "which  it  was 
laiMtl.  and  the  riolnu'ss  n[  the  ornanients  with  whii-h  it  was  adonuHl, 
a  doul't  arises  wlu'tluM*  it  was  nt)t  as  ^reat,  or  at  leawt  a«  exj>t*nsiv*.'.  a 
woik  as  tin*  i;nat  j»alaiv-tenijdi's  of  TheK's.  The  hitter,  however,  won- 
lunlt  with  I'ar  liinlirr  tiit»tivfs.  and  desi^mnl  to  last  through  ajfos,  whilo 
tl»o  |».»l.»*»e  at  Nineveh  was  hnilt  only  ti>  gratify  the  l»aTlmrie  pride  of 
a  \\».ilih\  and  MMisual  ni«»nareh.  and  perishe<l  with  tlic  epheniersd 
d\n.is(\   t.»  wliirli  lir  lvlonjr*sl. 


V\\  \k  y.   oV    KSVLIIAIMON. 

\i.^:V..  T  \^N^  \u\u  \K%\i\\\\  of  whieh  omsiderahle  remains  still  exist. 
»-.  iV.  ji  ,  J  1  >»:  ii.i.M.Mi.  *N»nnn.»nly  known  as  tlie  Simth-West  Tahnvat 
Nni\v.»«.;,l  I  ;k«'  tho  o! hit's,  (his  iKM\  luiM  K*en  dvstn:»ve<l  hv  fire,  and 
1^..:  *:.,ii  ;^!.;.nii>  sut^iiifutlv  entin*  to  Iv  dest»rilie<l  is  tin* 
■  N.  ;;"..,". v.  l..»V.  It-*  c^ninil  ilimrnsions  are  It*")  ft.  in  Irn^th 
:  ■.  .\  ..•.::•.  .i*...';  .:  ^'  v.MNpiontly  is  the  lar^st  hall  yet  found  in 
I  ...  .v» ';  '.{.>:'*  :.,  w*  XiT.  I  iilur  from  omstmetivt*  netvssiti*-s 
j-.w,  >.:>'.,»;»  »;-.\ '  h-.i  i:  d.-wn  tlie  ivntn^hy  a  wall  Kup|K»rtinjr 
d^^  »^t  ,\->.iv.^  ^^  i,"."..'.Vk.  ii  ^\^■.',^rA  c'i*]\T\\  to  which  acivss  was  ha'l  hy 
U\id»i\   ».  ^'^••.  ^««»  w  U^\\-i  .  v,.U.  a  v.:.».u-  .-f  am»np.Mnent  wijiiilde  f»f  gn^at 
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variety  aod  pictureaqueuesB  of  effect,  and  of  which  there  ia  little  doubt 
that  the  builders  availed  themselves  to  the 
fullest  ext«Dt.  This  led  into  a  courtyard  of 
considerable  dimensions,  surrounded  by  apart- 
ments, but  they  are  all  too  much  destroyed  by 
fire  to  be  intelligible. 

Another  great  palace,  built,  as  appears  from 
the  inscriptions,  by  a  son  of  Esarhaddon,  haK 
bi-on  discovered  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
mound  at  Koyunjik.  Its  t«rrace-wall  has  been 
explored  for  nearly  300  ft.  in  two  directions 
from  the  angle  near  which  ihe  principal  entrance 
is  placed.  This  is  on  a  level  20  ft.  lower  than 
the  palace  itself,  which  ie  reached  by  an  iucliued 
passage  nearly  200  ft.  in  length,  adorned  with 
sculpture  on  both  sides.     The  palace  itself,  as  s™irim)ft.io  iin. 

far  as  itn  exploration  has  been  carried,  apjicars  similar  in  ita  arrange- 
ments to  those  already  described ;  but  the  sculptures  with  which  it 
is  ailome<l  arc  more  minute  and  delicate,  and  show  a  more  perfect 


Cmtml  INibioe,  Koji 
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ituitation  of  nature  than  tlie  earlier  examples,  tbov^  inferior  fe*  tbm 
in  ^rauiliur  of  concoption  and  breftdtb  of  design. 

riio  firchitectural  details  alao  displar  a  degree  of  elegance  and  an 
anitiniit  ot  tlalniratc  finiuli  not  usualh  fonnd  lu  the  eaiiier  exam[>ka. 
as  iM  will  illimtrated  by  the  Uoodcnt  Na  72  reptuenting  one  ff  the 
im^iiuint  xhil  h  f  the  )>alace  It  is  of  the  same  dengn.  ukE  similarir 
onumitnti'd  litt  the  fiiiiBh  is  better  and  the  exerntKm  more  eUt>onte. 
than  111  i»n^  1  f  till  111  >n  ancient  example*)  we  are  anjnauited  with. 


^^MM^^S 


built  1\  lijith  IM.m) 
mimiil  Imilt  l\  i  „um 
ruiiit  1    I  r   itK  Imii^,  f 

Amiui  1  the  f,ruit  p>ru 
wtrc  hiiildiuLH  111  in.    n 


iiionnd  at  \imrond  a  central  palace 
jitul  IK  tt  tht  south  eastern  angle  of  the 
•Jill  (f  iHirhatldoii  lut  both  are  too  mueh 
mill,  to  Irui  either  their  form  or  extent, 
il  lit  the  mirth  west  angle  of  the  luonitd. 
iLiiililm^    temples    than    an>  others  ou  it — 


all  the  HciilptiiieH  upon  tlieiii  pointing  apjarently  to  devotional  pur- 
poses till  ugh  ill  form  tilt  J  diftere-d  but  little  from  the  palaces.  At  the 
same  time,  Uuro  is  i-ertainh  nothing  ni  them  to  indicate  that  the 
mound  at  tho  liiist  of  which  thei  were  situated  was  appropriated  to 
the  dead  or  to  fuiici\al  pnrprwes  IJetwoen  the  north  west  and  Houth- 
west  jialaces  then  was  also  raised  a  terrace  higher  than  tho  re«t,  on 
which  were  situated  snmc  eh  miln  rs  the  use  if  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  du termini. 
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Notwithstanding  the  impossibility  that  now  exists  of  making  out 
all  the  details  of  the  buildings  sil  uated  on  the  great  mounds  of  Nimroud 
and  Kojiinjik,  it  is  evident  that  these  great  gioups  of  buildings  must 
have  ranked  among  the  most  splendid  monuments  of  antiquity,  sur- 
rounded as  they  were  by  stone -faced  terraces,  and  approached  on  every 
side  by  noble  flights  of  staira.  When  all  the  palaces  with  their  towers 
and  temples  were  seen  gay  with  colour,  and  crowded  with  all  the  state 
and  splendour  of  an  £Iastem  monarch,  they  must  have  formed  a  scene 
of  such  dazzling  magnificence  that  one  can  easily  comprehend  how  the 
inhabitants  of  the  little  cities  of  Greece  or  Judea  were  betrayed  into 
such  extravagant  hyperbole  when  speaking  of  the  size  and  splendour 
of  the  great  cities  of  Assyria. 

The  worst  feature  of  all  this  splendour  was  its  ephemeral  character 
— though  perhaps  it  is  owing  to  this  very  fact  that  we  now  know  so 
much  alx)ut  it —for,  like  the  reed  that  bends  to  the  storm  and  recovers 
its  elasticity,  while  the  oak  is  snapped  by  its  violence,  these  relics  of 
a  past  age  have  retained  to  some  extent  their  pristine  beauty.  Had 
these  buildings  been  constructed  like  those  of  the  Egyptians,  their 
remains  would  probably  have  been  applied  to  other  purposes  long  ago ; 
but  having  been  overwhelmed  so  early  and  forgotten,  they  have  been 
])reservcd  to  our  day ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  how  this  has  occurred. 
The  pillars  that  supported  the  roof  being  of  wood,  probably  of  cedar, 
and  the  beams  on  the  under  side  of  the  roof  being  of  the  same  material 
nothing  was  easier  than  to  set  fire  to  them,  'ihc  fall  of  the  roofs,  which 
were  probably  composed,  as  at  the  present  day,  of  five  or  six  feet  of 
earth,  and  which  is  requisite  to  keep  out  heat  as  well  as  wet,  would 
alone  suffice  to  bury  the  building  up  to  the  height  of  the  sculptures.  The 
gradual  crumbling  of  the  thick  walls  consequent  on  their  unprotected 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere  would  add  three  or  four  feet  to  this :  so  that  it 
is  hardly  too  much  to  suppose  that  green  grass  might  have  been  growing 
over  the  buried  palaces  of  Nineveh  before  two  or  three  years  had 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  their  destruction  and  desertion.  When  once 
this  had  taken  place,  the  mounds  afforded  far  too  tempting  positions 
not  to  be  speedily  occupied  by  the  villages  of  the  natives ;  and  a  few 
centuries  of  mud-hut  building  would  complete  the  process  of  entomb- 
ment so  completely  as  to  protect  the  hidden  remains  perfectly  for  the 
centuries  during  which  they  have  lain  buried.  These  have  now  been 
recovered  to  such  an  extent  as  enables  us  to  restore  their  form  almost 
as  certainly  as  we  can  those  of  the  temples  of  Greece  or  Rome,  or  of 
any  of  the  great  nations  of  antiquity. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  at  some  future  period  we  may 
be  able  to  restore  much  that  is  now  unintelligible,  from  the  representa- 
tions of  buildings  on  the  sculptures,  and  to  complete  our  account  of 
their  style  of  architecture  from  illustrations  drawn  by  the  Assyrians 
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thomBelvcH.    Oao  or  two  of  theao  hftvo  already  been  pabliahecL     Tbe 
annexed  woodcnt,  for  instance  (No.  73),  of  a  baa-relief  repreaentuig  a 


■^/vww^.■^^^^/V-/\^■/^y'.y>■ftJ^/\A.n_fv/VA/^ 


^--asfei^il  X^f 


little  fisbing-iMviliuii  ou  the  water's  edge,  exhibits  in  a  rode  manner 
all  tbe  jmrtfl  of  nn  Assyrian  order  with  its  entablature,  and  the  capital 


It.  AMyrtin  Tcmpliv  Nurtli  l-nWo.  Knyunjifc.    (Frou  Ravllnon.) 

only  roqiiiros  to  Ihj  slightly  elongated  to  make  it  similar  to  those  found 
at  Perscpolis. 


iiK.  H.  cii.  iir. 


ASSYRIAN  PALACES. 


Another  frtmi  the  Ceotral  Palace,  Kojunjik,  repoats  the  aaoie  ar- 
ingement,  with  pillara  which  munt  be  con»i<lorod  as  early  oxamplcB 


of  the  CoriDtbian  ordtr,  and,  if  we  may  trust  the  drawing,  it  likewise 
represents  an  aqueduct  with  borizoutally  oonstructud  arches  of  ]N)intei1 

A  third  representation  (No.  75)  from  the  same  iialacc(«x!nifl  intended 
fo  portray  a  complete  palace  facade,  with  its  winged  hulls  in  the  en- 


-.*.  EilcriorormPaluf,  fmoii  Itas-rrllef  at  Kurnnjik. 

ti'anceand  its  colossal  lions  on  the  front.    Above  these  animals,  but  not 
ap[iarently  meant  to  bo  represented  as  resting  on  them,  are  pillars  in 
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antis,  aa  in  the  two  provious  illustrations.'  Unfortunately  the  cornice 
is  broken  away,  and  the  whole  is  more  careleaely  executed  than  is  usual 
in  these  BCulj)tureH. 

Another  curious  repreaontation  (Woodcut  No.  76)  is  that  of  a 
palace  of  two  storeys,  from  a  bas-relief  at  Koyunjik,  showing  a  range 
of  openings  under  the  roof  in  both  ittoreys,  each  opening  being  divided 
into  three  part«  by  two  Ionic  columns  between  square  piers,  and  are 
prtibablv  meant  to  represent  such  an  arrangement  as  thspt  shown  in 
Uooilcuts  Nob.  73  aud  74.  On  the  right  the  upper  storey  is  a  correct 
representation  of  the  panelled  style  of  ornamentation  above  sUndcd  to 
na  recently  disoi)vcre<l  at  Klioraabad  and  elsewhere,  and  which  we 
know  from  recent  discoveries  to  have  been  so  favourite  a  mode  of 
decorating  walls  in  that  age. 

The  niiMtt  remarkable  fact,  however,  that  we  gather  from  all  these 
illustnitixns  is  that  the  favourite  arrangement  was  a  group  of  pillars 
"distj-le  in  antis,"  as  it  i» 
technically  termed,  viz.,  two 
circular  pillars  between  two 
square  piers.  It  is  frequently 
found  elsewhere  in  the  facade 
of  tombs,  but  here  it  seems  to 
have  been  repeated  over  and 
over  again  to  make  np  a  oom- 
pleto  design.  For  a  temple 
such  an  arrangement  would 
have  been  inadmissible:  fi>r 
a  palace  it  seems    sininilarlv 

■f,  llrHI-h  )lu»"mn.)  '  .  ,     , 

appropriate  and  elegant. 

IS  will    no  diiubt  do   much   to  complete   the 

•w.        -^T)        subject ;   and  when   the   names 

'p^      j2     written    over   these    bas-reliefs 

''^~^-  -  "^*^  are  definiUvely  deciphered,  we 

may  find  that  we  really  possess 

contemporary  representations,  if 

not  of   Jemaalem,   at  least  of 

lAchish,  of  Snsa,  and  other  cities 

familiar  to  us  both  from  ancient 

nnd  from  modem  history. 

We  have  no  representation 

of  the  dwellings  of  private  in- 

^   dividuals  so  complete  as  toeoable 

to  understand  them,  but  there 


Further   eonipjiri. 
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1  xeveml  uf  royal  camps  which  are  iiiterestiug.  Among  the  nioet 
8  of  these  are  the  representatioDs  of  the  tents  of  the  king  and  hie 
nobles.  One  of  these  is  shown  in  Woodcut  No.  77,  though  how  it  was 
constructed  is  by  no  means  clear.  It  seems  to  have  been  often  in  the 
centre  to  the  air,  but  covered  at  either  end  by  ti  sort  of  hood  so 
arranged  as  to  catch  the  passing  breeze,  and  afford  protection  from 
rftin  at  the  same  time.  The  annexed  woodcut  (No.  7S),  representing 
tiic  front  and  one  side  of  the  royal  horse-tent,  gives  a  good  idea  of 
the  luxury  and  elegance  that  was  carried  into  the  detail  oven  of 
subordinate  structures. 


Temexbs  and  Tombs 


,  which  have  been  described 
I  religious  edifices  sufficiently 


Except  the  Chat  dean -formed  temples 
in  the  previous  chapter,  there   i 
complete   to   enable  us   to  form  a   distinct    idea 
of  what  the  architectural  arrangements  of  these 
temples  were.     As  belonging  to  a  Semitic  people 
we  should  expect  them  to  bo  few  and  insignificant. 

So  little  remains  of  the  temple  at  Khorsabad, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  its  original  form 
may  have  been ;  the  terrace,  however,  which  sup- 
ported it  is  interesting,  as  it  shows  almost  the  only  ' 
instance  of  a  perfect  Assyrian  moulding  or  cornice 
betraying  a  similarity  to  the  forma  of  Egyptian 
architecture  which  we  do  not  find  elsewhere.  The 
curve,  however,  is  not  exactly  that  of  an  Egyptian 
cornice,  being  continued  beyond  the  vertical 
tangent ;  but  this  may  have  arisen  from  the  ter- 
race lieing  only  six  feet  in  height,  which  placed 
the  curve  below  the  line  of  sight,  and  so  required  a 
different  treatment  from  one  placed  so  high  above  ■ 
it  as  is  usually  the  case  in  Egypt. 

The  l>aH-relief  on  the  next  page  is  jwrhaps  the  best  sculptured 
representation  that  exists  of  what  we  might  fancy  an  Asayriau  temple 
to  have  been.  The  emblem  so  enshrined  is  probably  the  Asheerah, 
or  grove,  to  the  worship  of  which  the  Israelites  at  all  times  showed 
such  a  tendency  to  relapse,  and  is  one  of  the  moat  frequent  objects  of 
adoration  among  the  Assyrians. 

As  a  Semitic  people  we  should  hanlly  expect  to  find  any  tombs 
among  them,  and  indeed,  unless  the  pyramid  at  the  north-west  angle 
of  the  Nimroud  mound  is  the  tomb  of  Sardanapalus,  mentioned  by  the 
Greeks.'  it  is  not  clear  that  a  single  Assyrian  sepulchre  haa  yet  been 
discovered.     Those  that  crowd  and  choke  the  ruins  of  Warka  and 


1 

I    aeglionofSlylulaW 


'  See  B»whtisnn,  'Ancient  HunarchicK,'  i 
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Mti^hvyr  aud  other  cities  uf  Babylouia  are  the  renuiiw  of  a  Tumniao 
Ii«>-jilt'  vrh)  iilwarv  rcsjieckil  their  dead,  and  paid  especial  atteuttoD 
i-i  tlk-  j>iv8i-r\-ution  of  their  bodiea.  The  pyramid  at  >>imroad  secnut 
t>>  liHve  Int'U  i-x^Kired  with  Bufficieut  oare  to  enable  ua  to  affirm  that 
)■•>  ptuir>  or  iiiclint>.l  |>Une  lud  tu  ita  samioit,  and  inthout  tliiiiK  it 
•.T'Tlaiiily  wiui  not  uut  of  thutie  ubaervatory  templed  Iwfore  alludc*l  t«. 
Still  it  i>  w  piii}^il]tr  tu  have  one  luouumciit,  and  one  only,  of  ita  diu*, 
thit"  ii  i>  difli'iilt  t.'  ft.irui  it  Hatutfactory  ojiiuion  on  the  subject. 

ll  !-t^iiid>  at  tht.'  tiortli-wext  angle  of  the  mound,  aud  ineasun^  I'iT 
II.  v.uii  w;iy:  its  loK-.  S"  ft.  in  htight,  in  com|)<Mod  of  lieautiful  (ttonc 
iiLiii-.iurv.  •'niaiUL-iiti.'d  l>r  buttretei-u  and  o&etit,  above  which  the  wall 


iT-iidii-ul.irly  in  brickwork.  In  the  oeutro  of  the 
<-  li-u-lof  the  luHL' or  terrace,  a  long  vaulted  gallerj- 
^'vn-<l.  but  it  Contained  no  clue  to  the  deadnation  of 


...  bV.-«li.- 


.  Hh-s  to  a  lit-ight  of  Almut  120  ft.  from  the  plaiu. 

sui;-ilriiil  brickx,  with  conreoa  of  kila-bnmt  bricka 
1  riiiiii  intiTvals  towanls  the  anmmit,  which  render 

.'ri::iiially  Wits  not  a  )>\Tamid  in  the  nauul  ttonse  of 
i.iiv  t.'wvr.  rising;  in  three  or  four  atorcyH,  eaoli  lean 
[■,  a>  ill  tho  tRidiiional  temple  of  Belua  at  Babvlun. 

,  f  till'  I'liliBk  n'l'n-seuted  in  the  woodcut  (No,  62), 


\\  III.  It  iii.oi  )-:>'Uii'h  is  .1  ni.mi'lithii'  rc)>roduotion  of  such  a  sepulchral 
I..W,  I  ,»  i!ii»,  nil';;,  r  tlutu  an  oKlisk  like  those  of  Egypt 

t>ilioi  .■UliJ.l.i.  Ii^ivi-  siuiv  lis-a  diticovercd,  some  of  which  look 
t>\i>t)  iii.nv  bko  tniui.-tttiTx'  tuoilols  «f  8tmctnral  bnildinga  than  thia 
.««t.^  .I.H« 

T\\\  ftinb.-»  iiif.'niiittion  i^  <.|.iiiinnl.  it  will  hardly  be  poBaiblo  to 
M^V  (HHili  <ln»i  >~  Kai i>fiiit.'iy  with  tvjranl  to  either  the  tumba,  tcmplen. 
\vt  Htluoi  nnit<|iii(»'»  «!'  ih>'  Assvi-iiin  ]iii<]>le.  'Ilieir  architecture  was 
MM>llhall>  »>itl<»lial  »>  ihat  of  the  (!n-.k«  was  Templar— and  to  that 
kt«Mlt«  iwr  ivwatV'.  mi(tbi  Alntoai  Iv  fmlinevl.     Fortunately,  however. 
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sculpture  was  another  art  to  which  they  were  specially  addicted,  and 
Ut  tlifir  passiun  for  thin  we  owe  most  of  our  knowledge  of  tlieir  man- 
ners and  cuBtoms  To  this  art  also  we  arc  indebted  for  our  ability  to 
restore  many  details  of  thtir  palaces  and  buildings  which  without  its 
aid  would  havt,  hotii  altngether  unintelligible 

.ludged  by  tile  sauiL  nilu»  of  cntiiibiii  which  wt,  apply  to  Classic  or 


M.  ObellslcDflHTmnutun.    (Ktnm  Ijij-nrd'a  'Ninovoli,') 

Mediteval  art,  the  architecture  of  the  Assyrians  must,  it  is  feared, 
rank  very  low.  But  for  goi^eouB  Barbaric  splendour  of  effect  it  seems 
difficult  to  imagine  anything  that  could  well  have  been  grander  or 
more  imposing  than  the  palaces  of  Nineveh  must  have  been  when 
entire  and  filled  with  the  alatc  and  magnificence  of  the  monarchs  of 
the  Assyrian  empire. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 
PERSIA. 


CIIKONOLOGV. 

DATfS.  '  b«TK(L 

Cyrus  founds  I\ui6.irg.id.c b.o.  560  '  Darius  Nothus mr.  424 

Cambysps'  buildings  at  d.tto 52S  i  Artaxerx««  Mneiuon  repairs  buildings  ai 

iVarius  builds  p.tlacc  at  Pi-rsi^poliii    .     .     .  621         Penscpidis  and  Susa 4M 

XerxeH  Imilds  h.tlls  at  IVr>*|>oIi;% and  Suaa         485     Dntmction  of  IVrsian  Kmpiru  by  Alex- 
Artaxer\e«  Longimanutf 463         andt^r 331 


There  still  remains  a  third  chapter  to  write  before  the  survey  of  the 
arehit4?cture  of  the  central  region  of  Asia  is  complete  -  before  indeed  a 
j^eat  deal  which  has  just  1)een  assumed  can  become  capable  of  proof. 
By  a  fortunate  accident  the  Persians  used  stone  where  the  A8s>*rians 
used  only  wood,  and  consequently  many  details  of  their  architecture 
have  come  down  to  our  day  which  would  otherwise  have  passed  away 
had  the  more  perishable  materials  of  their  predecessors  been  made 
use  of. 

Whatever  else  the  ancient  world  may  owe  to  the  learning  of  the 
Egyptians,  it  seems  cei*tain  that  they  were  the  first  to  make  use  of 
stone  as  a  constructive  building  material.  As  before  mentioned,  the 
Egyptians  used  a  stone  proto-Doric  pillar  at  least  1000  years  beforo 
the  Greeks  or  the  Etruscans,  or  any  other  ancient  people  we  know 
of,  tlreanit  of  such  a  thing.  The  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  never 
seem  to  have  used  stone  constructively,  except  as  the  revdtment  of 
a  terrace  wall ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
(/ambyses  that  we  find  any  Asiatic  nations  using  a  pillar  of  stone  in 
architecture,  or  doing  more  than  building  a  wall,  or  heaping  mass  on 
mass  of  this  material  without  any  constructive  contrivance.  The 
Indians  first  learned  this  art  from  the  Bactrian  Greeks,  and  many 
civilise<l  Asiatic  nations  still  prefer  wood  for  their  palaces  and 
temi)les,  as  the  Assyrians  did,  and  only  use  stone  as  "a  heap.'*  It 
must  have  been  difficult,  however,  for  any  intelligent  people  to  visit 
the  wonderful  stone  temples  of  Thebes  and  Memphis  without  being 
struck  by  their  HUi)erior  magnificence  and  durability;  and  we  con- 
sequently find  the  Pei*sians  on  their  return,  though  reproducing  their 
old  forms,  adoi>ting  the  new  material,  which,  fortunately  for  them  and 
for  our  history,  was  found  in  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
capitals. 
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Even,  however,  on  the  most  cursory  inspection,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  little  the  arts  of  the  Assyrians  were  changed  by  their  successors. 
The  winged  lions  and  bulls  that  adorn  the  portals  at  Persepolis  are 
practically  identical  with  those  of  Nineveh.  The  representations  of 
the  king  on  his  throne  with  his  attendants  are  so  similar,  that  but 
for  the  locality  it  would  require  considerable  knowledge  to  discrimi- 
nate between  Sennacherib  and  Xerxes.  The  long  procession  of  tribute 
bearers  — the  symbolical  animals  slain  by  the  king ;  the  whole  orna- 
mentation in  fact,  is  so  slightly  altered  from  what  existed  in  Assyria, 
that  we  are  startled  to  find  how  little  change  in  these  sculptures  the 
new  dynasty  had  introduced ;  and  if  this  is  the  case  with  them,  and 
their  position  and  arrangement  is  nearly  identical,  wo  may  feel  very 
certain  that  the  architecture  was  also  the  same. 

It  appears  at  fii'st  sight  to  have  been  otherwise;  but  on  closer 
examination  it  appears  quite  certain  that  this  even  is  due  more  to  the 
material  employed  than  to  any  alteration  in  form.  Something  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  buildings  we  now  find  on  the  platform  at 
Persepolis  may  have  been  dedicated  to  somewhat  different  purposes 
than  were  those  of  Nineveh ;  but  even  this  is  not  quite  clear.  1  f 
the  great  square  courts  of  the  Ninevite  palaces  were  roofed  over, 
as  Layard  suggested— and  as  probably  was  the  case — they  would 
exactly  represent  the  square  halls  of  Persepolis.  But  as  all  the 
intermediate  buildings  of  sun-dried  brick  have  been  washed  off  the 
bare  rock  by  the  winter  rains  of  Persia,  we  can  only  speculate  on 
what  they  might  have  been,  without  daring  to  lay  too  much  stress  on 
our  convictions. 


Persepolis. 

At  Nineveh,  as  we  have  seen,  all  the  pillars,  the  roofs,  and  the 
constnictive  parts  of  the  building,  which  were  of  wood,  have  dis- 
appeared, and  left  nothing  but  the  massive  walls,  which,  falling  and 
being  heaped  the  one  on  the  other,  have  buried  themselves  and  their 
ornaments  till  the  present  day.  At  Persepolis,  on  the  contrary,  the 
brick  walls,  being  thinner  and  exposed  on  the  bare  surface  of  the 
naked  rock,  have  been  washed  away  by  the  storms  and  rains  of  2000 
years,  leaving  only  the  skeletons  of  the  buildings.  In  the  rocky 
country  of  Persia,  however,  the  architect  fortunately  used  stone ;  and 
we  have  thus  at  Persepolis,  if  the  expreslsion  may  be  used,  all  the 
bones  of  the  building,  but  without  the  flesh;  and  at  Nineveh,  the 
flesh,  but  without  the  bones  that  gave  it  form  and  substance. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  ruins,  as  they  at  present  stand,  will 
be  seen  from  the  woodcut  (No.  83).^     The  principal  mass  in  the  fore- 


*  The  woodcuts  in  this  chapter,  except 
the  restorations,  are  taken  from  Flandin 


and    Coete's  *  Voyage  en  Perse/  except 
where  the  contiarv  is  mentioned. 
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ground  on  tlie  loft  k  the  Propykea  of  Xerxee,  and  behind  that  and  to 
tlio  right  stand  the  pillars  of  the  ChehU  Miliar,  <ar  Great  Hall  ot 
Xerxes.  Between  these  are  seen  in  the  distance  the  remains  of  the 
Hriialler  halls  of  Uariiis  and  Xerxes. 


The  niimt  Htriking  fi'atnrt'S  in  tlus  \  tew  are  the  staircases  that  li^l 
from  the  plain  to  the  platform,  and  from  the  lower  level  to  that  on 
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which  the  groat  hall  stood.  lodeed,  among  these  niiiis,  nothing  is 
more  remarkable  than  these  great  flights  of  steps.  The  builders  of 
thi»e   (layH  were,  so  far  as  we   know,  the  only  people  who  really 


understood  the  valno  of  this  feature.  The  Egyptians  seem  wholly 
to  have  neglected  it  and  the  Greeks  to  have  cared  little  about  it; 
but  it  was  not  so  at  Nineveh,  whore,  so  far  as  we  can  iindonitand 
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from  the  indiHtinct  traces  left,  the  stairs  must  have  been  one  of  the 
m(»Ht  iiii]xirtaiit  parts  of  the  design.  But  they  were  so  sitoated  that 
they  were  not  buried  when  the  buildings  were  rained,  and  conse- 
quently have  l)oen  removed.  At  Jerusalem,  too,  we  read  that  when 
the  (iueon  of  Shoba  saw  "  the  ascent  by  wliich  Solomon  li^ent  up  to 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  there  was  no  more  spirit  in  her."  Indeed,  in 
all  tlio  ancient  temples  and  palaces  of  this  district,  more  attention 
is  paid  to  this  feature  than  to  almost  any  other;  and  from  their 
favoumblo  situation  on  artificial  terraces,  the  builders  were  enabled 
to  ap})ly  their  stairs  with  far  more  effect  than  any  others  in  ancient 
or  in  nio<l(»m  times. 

The  lower  or  great  staircase  at  Persepolis  is  plain,  and  without  any 
sculpture,  but  is  built  of  the  most  massive  Cyclopean  masonry,  and  of 
groat  width  and  very  easy  acclivity.  That  in  front  of  the  great  hall 
is  ornamenteil  with  sculpture  in  three  tiers,  representing  the  people  of 
the  land  bringing  presents  and  the  subject  nations  tribute,  to  lay  at 
tilt?  feet  of  the  monarch,  combined  with  mythological  representations ; 
the  whnlo  Ixjaring  a  very  considerable  resemblance  to  the  sculptures  on 
the  walls  of  the  Assyrian  jmlaces,  though  the  position  is  different.  The 
arrangement  of  these  stairs,  too,  is  peculiar,  none  of  them  being  at 
right  angles  to  the  buildings  they  approach,  but  all  being  double, 
apparently  to  i)ermit  of  processions  passing  the  throne,  situated  in  the 
j>orcheH  at  their  summit,  without  interruption,  and  without  altering 
the  line  of  march. 

One  of  those  flights,  leading  to  the  platform  of  Xerxes*  palace,  in 
shown  in  the  wooilcut  (No.  84).  In  aiTangement  it  is  like  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  great  terrace,  but  very  much  smaller,  and  is  profusely 
adorned  with  sculpture. 

The  principal  apartment  in  all  the  buildings  situated  on  the  plat- 
form is  a  central  square  hall,  the  floor  of  which  is  studded  with  pillars 
placed  eciuidistant  the  one  from  the  other.  The  smallest  have  4  pillars, 
the  next  10,  then  .'Uj,  and  one  has  100  pillars  on  it«  floor;  but  to  avoid 
inventing  new  names,  we  may  call  these  resi)ectively,  distyle,  tetrastyle, 
hexastyle,  and  decastyle  halls,  from  their  having  2,  4,  6,  or  10  pillars 
on  each  face  of  the  phalanx,  and  because  that  is  the  number  of  the 
pillars  in  tlujir  ]>orticoe8  when  they  have  any. 

The  building  at  the  head  of  the  great  stairs  is  a  distyle  hall,  having 
4  pillars  supporting  its  roof  On  each  side  of  the  first  public  entrance 
stands  a  human-headed  winged  bull,  so  nearly  identical  with  those 
found  in  AssNTian  palaces  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  having  the  same 
origin.  At  the  opi)osite  entr.ince  are  two  bulls  without  wings,  but 
drawn  with  the  same  Ixdd,  massive  projwrtions  which  distinguish  all 
the  sculi)tured  animals  in  the  palaces  of  Assyria  and  Persia.  The  other, 
or  palace  entrance,  is  destroye*!,  the  foundation  only  remaining;  but 
this,  with  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  lejivos  no  room  to  donbt  that 
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the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  85)  is  a  true  representation  of  its  ground- 
plan.^  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  this  is  one  of  those  buildings  so 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  a  "  gate," 
not  the  door  of  a  city  or  buildings,  but  a  gate 
of  justice,  such  as  that  where  Mordecai  sat  at 
Susa — where  Abraham  bought  his  field — where 
Kuths  marriage  was  judged  of — and,  indeed, 
where  public  business  was  generall}'  transacted. 

There  are  tliree  other  distyle  halls  or  gates 
on  the  platform :  one  to  the  westward  of  this, 
very  much  ruined ;  one  in  the  centre  of  the  whole 
group,  which  seems  to  have  had  external  por- 
ticoes ;  and  a  third  on  the  platform  in  front  of  the  palace  of  Xerxes. 

There  are  two  tetrastyle  halls,  one  of  which,  erected  by  Darius 
(Woodcut  No.  86),  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  smaller  buildings  on 
the   terrace.     It   is   the  only  building  that  faces  the  south,  and  is 


85. 


Propyli*^.   55calol00fl. 
U)  1  in. 
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Palace  of  Dnriu8.    Scale  60  ft.  to  1  iu. 


approached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  represented  with  the  whole  facade  of  the 
palace  as  it  now  stands  in  the  woodcut  (No.  87).  These  steps  led  to  a 
tetrastyle  porch,  two  ranges  in  depth,  which  opened  into  the  central 
hall  with  its  16  columns,  around  which  were  arranged  smaller  rooms 
or  cells,  either  for  the  occupation  of  the  king,  if  it  was  a  palace,  or  of 
the  priests  if  a  temple.  In  the  western  side  a  staircase  and  doorway 
were  added,  somewhat  unsymmetrically,  by  Artaxerxes. 

These  remains  would  liardly  suffice  to  enable  us  to  restore  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  the  palace ;  but  fortunately  the  same  king  who 
built  the  palace  for  his  use  on  this  mound,  repeated  it  in  the  rock  as 


>  It  is  curinud  that  neither  Kcr  Porter,  spot,  could    make    out    its    plan.      Yet 

nor    Texier,    nor    Flandin     and    Costc,  nothing  can  well  be  more  certain,  once 

though  measuring  tliis  buildiu;;  on  the  it  is  pointed  out. 

vol..  I.  0 
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Ku  "fUTUkl  dwelling"  for  liimBelf  after  death.  The  titnib  Imowri  ais 
tliiii  (if  IteritiB  (It  NukfiL-i-ltustam  ( iVoodcat'  88).  is  an  exact  iv|in>luc- 
liuiu  luit  oulr  of  tlif  arcliitec-tnrsl  featnies  of  the  palace,  bat  tu  ik« 


Bamo  HCiilc,  niul  in  itvcry  rcBjxict  ik>  siiuilnr,  that  it  eoems  iiiifKisaiblc  tu 
donbt  but  that  the  out-  wuh  iut*;n(Uii  as  n  literal  copy  of  the  other. 
ABSUtniiig  it  fa>  bu  do,  vu  loitni  what  kind  of  comioo  rested  oit  the 
donble  bull  capJttiU.     And  what,  is  still  more  interesting,  vre  obtain  a 


DDnlHl  bf  1  Talu. 
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ruprottciitation  of  a  prayer  pUtfurm,  which  we  have  described  t-lse- 
where  as  a  TalHr,'  b«t  the 
meaning  of  which  we  shoald 
hardly  know  bat  for  this  re- 
pieeentation. 

The  other  tetrastyle  hall 
is  similar  to  this,  bnt  plainer 
and  somewhat  smaller. 

Taming  from  these  to 
the  hezastyle  halls,  the 
Binalleflt  but  most  perfect 
(Woodcnt  No,  89J  is  that 
standing  on  the  soatheni 
of   the    upper   plat- 


form,   the 


inacnptionB  on 


a  the  enst  hoing  the  one  represented  i 


which  certainly  prove  it  t 
have  been  built  by  Xerxes. 
The  platform  on  whidi 
it  standfl  is  approached  by 
two  flights  of  steps,  that 
the  woodcut  Ko.  84, — there 


KcMorn]  Flui  of  Git*!  IUII  of  Xcnaat  IVnepullii.    Sa)r  tW  It.  to  1  In. 
■  '  Palacen  of  NineTcb  and  pL-nopolu  BeatoKd,'  p.  126. 
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aro  alsu  ioilicatioiiB  of  a  totratityle  hull  or  gate  Imving  exialod  on  its 
Hutumit,— while  that  to  the  wc«t  is  much  simpler.  The  hall  itself 
had  a  portico  of  12 
columns,    and   on   each     f^J'%i         fWia"^ 

aide  a  range  of  emaller     '■'  '  '* «*- v  -' 

apartments,  the  two 
principal  of  which  had 
their  roofs  BUpported  by 
4  pillars  each. 

The  bailding  is  one 
of  great  beauty  in  itself, 
but  its  greatest  value 
a  that  it  enables  us  to 
understand  the  arrange- 
ment  of  the  great  Hall 
of  Xerxes — the  Ghchil 
Minar — the  most  splen- 
did building  of  which 
any  remains  exist  in 
this  part  of  the  world. 
From  the  annexed  plan 
(Woodcut  No.  90)  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  ar 
rangement  of  the  whole 
central  part  is  identical 
with  that  of  tho  build 
iug  just  described.  There 
can  be  no  possible  donl  t 
about  this,  as  the  bases 
of  all  the  72  columns 
still  exist  in  situ,  as 
well  as  the  jambs  of 
the  two  principal  door 
ways,  which  are  shaded 
darher  in  the  plan.  The 
side  and  rear  walls  only 
are  restored  from  the 
preceding  illustration. 
The  only  difference  is  that,  instead  of  the  two  distyle  halls  on  either 
side,  this  had  hcxaatyle  porticoes  of  12  pillars  each,  similar  to  that  in 
front ;  the  angles  Iietweon  which  were  in  all  probability  filled  up  with 
rooms  or  buildings,  as  suggested  in  the  plan.' 

'•  It  is  rory  Bt range  tl»t  tliU  dmilorily,  any  onclnuki^atthe  matter  M ft  whole  we 
like  tho  pUn  of  the  sqiinre  halU.  iihoulii  I  shoiilil  liavo  been  Bporetl  enme  regtontlont 
hitheila  Imve  escaped  (liaeTTatioo.    Had  I  wbicharebMBbaunleTentomeriteipcenre. 
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Two  orders  of  pillarH  were  employed  to  snpport  the  roof  of  this 
aplendid  buildiug;  one,  rcpreeoDted  in  Woodcnt  No.  91,  with  doable 
bull  capitals,  like  thoeo  of  the  porch  of  Darina'B  p&Uoe.  They  uv 
67  ft.  i  in.  ill  height  from  the  floor  to  the  back  of  the  bull's  neck,  or 
6*  ft,  to  the  under  side  of  the  beam  that  lay  between  the  balla.  The 
other  onler,  with  the  Ionic  volntce  (Woodont  Ko.  92),  waa  also  that 
ompioycd  in  tlie  northern  portico,  and  generally  in  the  interior 
thruughout  this  bnilding,  and  is  nearly  Identical,  aa  far  as  the  baae 
and  shaft  are  conivmed,  except  in  the  height  of  the  latter.  The 
capttul,  however,  difTeni  widely,  and  is  16  ft.  6  in.  in  height,  making 
an  order  nltogcther  9  ft.  7  in.  loss  than  that  used  externally,  the 
diffoTcuco  Ijeing  nioile  up  by  brackets  of  wood,  which  supported  the 
beams  of  the  roof,  internally  at  least,  though  externally  the  double 
bull  capital  probably  snmionnted  these  Ionic-like  scrolls. 

Tticre  is  no  reason  to  doubt  tliat  those  halls  also  had  platformo  or 
lalan  like  the  smaller  halls,  which  would  also  serve  to  shelter  any 
opening  in  the  roof;  though  in  the  present  instance  it  seems  very 
doubtful  if  any  such  openings  nr  skylights  existed  to-  were  indeed 
required. 

Thus  arranged,  the  Bocttou  of  the  buildings  would  be  as  shown  is 
the  woodcut  (No.  V.i);  and  presuming  this  structure  to  have  been 
sculptured  and  painted  as  richly  as  others  of  its  age  and  olasa,  which 
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it  no  doubt  was,  it  must  have  been  not  only  one  of  the  largest,  but 
one  of  the  m<ist  splendid  buildings  of  antiquity.  In  plan  it  was  a 
roctanglo  of  alwut  300  ft.  by  350,  and  eonseqoently  covered  lOS.OOO 
square  ft, ;  it  was  thus  larger  than  the  hypostyle  hall  at  Kaniao,  or 
any  of  the  largest  temples  of  Greece  or  Rome.  It  is  larger,  too,  tiian 
any  nicdiiuval  cathedral  except  that  of  Milan ;  and  although  it  has 
neither  the  stone  roof  of  a  cathe<lral,  nor  the  massiveneea  of  an 
Egyptian  building,  still  its  size  and  proportions,  combined  with  tho 
lightness  of  its  nrchitoclnro  and  the  lieanty  of  its  deoorstions,  must 
have  inado  it  one  of  the  most  licautiful  buildings  over  erected.  Both 
in  design  and  proportion  it  fnr  sur]inssed  those  of  Assyria,  and  though 
possessing  much  of  detail  or  ornament  that  was  almost  ideoticnl,  its 
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arrangement  and  proj^ortions  were  so  superior  in  every  respect  that 
no  similar  building  in  Nineveh  can  be  compared  with  this— the  great 
architectural  creation  of  the  Persian  Empire. 

There  is  no  octastyle  hall  at  Persepolis,  and  only  one  decastyle. 
In  this  instance  the  hall  itself  measured  about  225  ft.  each  way,  and 
had  100  pillars  on  its  floor;  still  it  was  low  in  proportion,  devoid 
of  lateral  porticoes,  and  consequently  by  no  means  so  magnificent  a 
building  as  the  great  hall  of  Xerxes.  The  portico  in  front  was  two 
ranges  in  depth,  and  flanked  by  gigantic  bulls ;  but  as  the  whole  height 
was  barely  25  ft.,  it  could  not  have  been  a  remarkable  or  pleasing 
object.  The  sculptures  on  the  jambs  of  the  doorways  are  the  most 
interesting  part  of  this  building;  these  represent  the  king  on  his 
throne,  and  various  mythological  subjects,  on  a  more  extensive  scale 
than  those  similarly  situated  in  the  other  buildings  of  the  platform. 
Indeed  it  is  probable  that  in  the  other  palaces  these  subjects  were 
painted  on  the  internal  walls,  as  was  done  in  those  Assyrian  halls 
which  were  not  reveted  with  slabs.  With  an  appropriateness  that 
cannot  be  too  much  praised,  sculpture  seems  always  to  have  been  used 
in  parts  of  the  building  exposed  to  atmospheric  injury,  and,  because  of 
the  exposure,  to  have  been  employed  there  in  preference  to  painting. 

Besides  these  buildings  on  the  platform  there  are  the  remains  of 
several  others  on  the  plain,  and  within  the  precincts  of  the  town  of 
Istakr  is  a  building  still  called  the  Hareem  of  Jemsheed,  and  which 
may  in  reality  have  been  the  residence  of  the  Acha)menian  kings.  It 
certainly  belongs  to  their  age,  and  from  the  irregularity  of  its  form, 
and  ita  general  proportions,  looks  very  much  more  like  a  residence, 
properly  so  called,  than  any  of  the  monumental  erections  on  the 
neighbouring  platform  of  I*ersepolis. 

Looked  at  from  an  architectural  point  of  view  the  principal  defect 
of  the  interior  arrangement,  especially  of  the  smaller  Persepolitan 
halls,  is  that  their  floor  is  unnecessarily  crowded  with  pillars.  As 
these  had  to  support  only  a  wooden  roof,  some  might  have  been 
dispensed  with,  or  a  more  artistic  arrangement  have  been  adopted. 
This  would  no  doubt  have  been  done  but  for  the  influence  of  the 
Assyrian  style,  in  which  frequent  pillars  were  indispensable  to 
support  the  heavy  flat  roofs,  and  as  they  were  of  timber  a  greater 
number  were  required  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  of  stone. 
Those  of  wood  also  looked  less  cumbersome  and  less  in  the  way  than 
those  made  of  more  durable  materials. 

It  is  also  a  defect  that  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  retain  at  Perse- 
polis so  much  of  the  form  of  their  wooden  prototypes.  In  wood  such 
capitals  as  those  depicted  (Woodcuts  No.  92  or  No.  94)  would  not  be 
offensive.  In  stone  they  are  clumsy ;  and  the  Greeks  showed  their 
usual  discrimination  when  they  cut  away  all  the  volutes  but  one  pair» 
and  adopted  a  stone  construction  for  the  entablature. 
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Notwithstanding  tfaeee  defects,  there  is  a  grandenr  of  conoeptioo 
about  the  Peraepolitan  halls  which  eutitlca  them  to  oar  admintion. 
Their  ^rrcntest  point  of  inteivst  to  the  architectural  stadent  consistB 
piobably  in  their  being  examples  of  a  transition  from  a  «rooden  to  a 
stone  elyle  of  art,  anil  in  their  enabling  os  to  cmm{]^te  and  nnderstand 
that  art  which  hail  l)een  elaborated  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates 
during  prcTiouit  i-entnries ;  bat  which,  owing  to  the  perishable  natnre 
of  the  materials  enipkiyeil,  has  almost  wholly  passed  away,  witboat 
leaving  snfficii-ut  tnui-s  to  enable  all  its  cbaracteristica  to  be  nnder- 
stiiod  or  rentontl. 


The  c\]>Kinitiuim  of  Mr.  I>oftnB  at  Sosa  in  1850  have  laid  bare  the 
EonndatioiH  of  ii  imIiico  almo>t  identical  both  in  plan  and  dituenaionii 
witli  the  L'hehil  Minar  at  I'ersepolis.  It  is,  faow- 
^r.  mach  more  completely  ruined,  the  place 
having  long  been  used  as  a  qnany  by  the  in- 
lialiilants  of  the  ncighbonring  plains,  so  that  now 
only  the  liases  of  the  pillars  remain  in  situ,  with 
frapneutH  of  tlic  shafts  and  capitals  strewed  every- 
where ulioiit,  but  no  walls  or  doorways,  or  other 
architectural  members  to  enable  ns  to  supply  what 
in  wanting  at  I'ersopoliB. 

The  basos  seem  to  lie  of  the  same  form  and 
style  as  those  at  I'crsejwlis,  hut  rather  more  richly 
carved.  The  capitals  are  also  more  elaborate,  but 
more  eisecntially  wooden  in  their  form,  and  betray 
their  origin  not  only  in  the  exuberance  of  their 
carving  but  also  in  the  diajiroportion  of  the  capital 
t<;  the  shaft.  In  wood  so  large  a  capital  does  not 
1tM>k  diHpn)portioned  to  so  slender  a  shaft;  in 
stone  the  cfToct  is  most  disagreeable,  and  was  to  a 
trrtiiin  exlvnt  remedied  at  rerscpolis  so  soon  as 
the  rcsnlt  was  perceivcil.  Whether  the  Persians 
would  ever  have  been  able  to  shake  off  entirely 
i;ii|-iuUt'siM.|Knrai!un'u>.)  the  woollen  original  is  not  quite  clear,  but  the 
Creeks,  being  Ixiund  by  no  such  association,  cut 
the  knot  lit  once,  aiid  saveil  them  the  trouble. 

Inscriptions  round  tliu  bases  of  the  pillars  inform  ns  that  tbe  hall 
was  erected  by  Daiius  and  Xerxes,  but  repaired  or  restored  by 
ArtaxerxuH  ^[n(.'niun,  who  uddtnl  the  inscriptiouB.  In  all  probalnlity 
it  is  the  idcntienl  hull  in  which  the  scenes  described  in  the  Book  of 
Esther  took  place.  The  foundations  of  other  jmrts  of  this  palace  migfat 
be  no  doubt  laid  liare  by  further  excavations ;  but  the  ruin  of  the 
place  has  been  so  complete,  that  little  of  ii^torest  in  an  architectural 
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point  of  view  can  be  looked  for.  ISelow  these  Pertiian  ruins  are 
proliably  buried  the  remains  of  long- preceding  dynasties,  which  deeper 
excavations  would  lay  hare,  and  which  would  in  all  probability  afford 
a  rich  harvest  to  the  historical  explorer. 


In  their  present  slate  the  remains  at  Passai^adte  are,  pcrhai)s, 
more  interesting  to  the  antiquary  than  to  the  architect,  the  palaces  on 
the  plain  being  so  ruined  that  their  architectural  arrangements  cannot 
lie  understood  or  restored. 

On  the  side  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  plain  is  a  platform  of  masonry 
(Woodcut  No.  !)6)  which  originally  suppKirted  either  a  temple  or  fire- 
altar,  hut  this  has  now  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  structure  is  only 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  masonry  and  the  largo  dimensions  of 
the  stones  with  which  it  is  built.  These  are  bevilled  (Woodcut  No.  96), 
not  only  at  their  joints  but  oflen  on  their  faces,  with  the  same  fiat 
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sinking  as  is  found  in  all  the  Jewish  works  at  Jerusalem,  and 
sometimes  in  Greek  buildings  of  the  beet  age.  Thus  an  ornament  of 
great  beauty  and  elegance  is  formed  out  of  what  would  otherwise  be 
merely  a  plain  mass  of  masonry. 

On  the  plain  are  the  foundations  of  several  large  buildings,  probably 
palaces,  temples,  or  basilicas,  but  all  so  completely  destroyed  that  it  is 
now  impossible  to  say  what  their  original  form  or  destination  may 
have  been.  One  pillar  only  is  now  standing — a  plain  shaft,  without 
capital  or  base,  and  more  like  an  Indian  Idl  than  a  column  destined  to 
support  a  roof 
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-'^-*"  ::-.    -.▼I    :.f   Lrjikr,  and   cipjKMsite  the   tombs  of  Kaksli-i- 


-  I 

• 

—  1  "  . 


:  ^^  k  «=iufc^.  T.*wts--2ikt-  biiDdiiig.  rej>reeenied  in  Woodcut 
r.  u.'W'.-z  T^r:  it^  ti  ilid;  unr  ii]»jier  ooDtams  a  small  squaro 

fcTifcrrnitiLi.  r.»ift»d  1»t  tiro  great  fiat  slabs  of 
^-:  (lit.  Awiess  t*j  this  cbamlier  is  obtained 
"T  k   diKtnruT  firaatbd  at  some  distance 

fr-'IL  liir  iirv'TlIld- 

i'  ^^Sl—I^  I'*.*:!  liir  Traditions  of  the  place  and 

'  ^^■'     ■ —  iirz  CL:f^A*r-is^  we  have  of  their  reli^ons 

:  :fc:Ti>*  loiut  to  this  as  one  of  tho  fire 
TriLT-jtfS  of  the  ancient  Persians.  Its  roof  is 
'jLirrTz^^j  Still  Mack,  probably  with  the 
<zi:.-k-r  ^'f  ancient  fires,  and  thongh  simple 
"^  ai.  I  ii.s'i^i&CtiLnt  as  an  architectural  monn- 
jii'zz.i,  ix  i*  int^rresting  as  the  only  form  of 
^  I* :..;  ]•:  aTv*r:  5 r  i-  rvjul  »tate  wLit.-L  the  ancient  Persians  possessed. 
Ai.'..*h-  r.  ii'.r-  -?:  ii-Ltii.Til  ir;  iV-nn.  is  f«.>mid  at  Passargadie.  The 
«r!«;rn»t».«l  Kaa>^L  iit  Mn-.-ca,  to  which  all  the  Moslem  world  now 
U/w  ill  j.n*y»-r.  i-  i-r«/f«*t'ly  a  iLird,  while  the  temple  represented  in 
\V.*0li;Tit  No.  ';1.  fr.'iii  L<jn.l  AK-rdt-en's  Black  Stone,  may  be  a  repre- 
Nriitiiti'^ii  of  hu<:]:i  a  t*.i]ipk'  ar>  the:<v,  with  its  curtains  and  paraphernalia 
«-«»iijpl»'t«--.  It  i-  Vj»j  evident,  however,  that  the  Persians  were  not  a 
riiiip](;-)MiIIiliij^  {•^^•Iilt;,  and  the  exampleb  that  have  come  dow^n  to  our 
time  un;  V^t  f<.-w  and  ^kj  inz^ignificant  on  which  to  found  any  theory. 


\   » 


Tombs. 

F.itllo  n'<piire8  to  l>e  said  of  the  tombs  of  the  Persians;  that  of 
I>;iri'iH  ih  ni)n-H4-nt«.Ml  in  plan  and  elevation  in  Woodcut  No.  88,  and,  as 
\nWnr  n  iii.'irk«-d,  it  ih  a  literal  copy  on  tho  rock  of  the  fa^ailo  of  his 
|i:iljuM-.  Int4rnjilly,  tlirc'c  small  cx'lls  contained  tho  remains  of  tho 
king,  with  tlioHe  of  the  jKirHons,  pruljably  his  favourite  wife  or  wives 
fur  wlmni  lie  had  dcHtinud  that  honour.  Close  by  this,  at  Xaksh-i- 
KuHiain,  uro  four  others,  a!id  in  the  rock  behind  Persei>oli8  are  three 
nion^  tomlm  of  tlio  Acluenienian  kings,  identical  with  these  in  all 
4>NNcntial  reH|)ectH;  but  still  with  such  a  difference  in  workmanship 
and  detail  as  would  enable  a  careful  architectural  student  easily  to 
d(l4H!t  a  m^ipionce,  and  ho  ailix  to  each,  approximately  at  least,  the  name 
of  tht*  king  whoso  Hopulchro  it  is.  Unfortunately,  that  of  Darius  only 
is  iuKi'iilKMl ;  but  his  ]M>Hition  in  the  dynast}'  is  so  well  known,  that 
Btnrting  fn»iii  that  point,  it  would  l)e  easy  to  assign  each  of  these  tomli^ 
to  the  king  wht)  i^xravated  it  for  his  own  n'sting-place. 

Altluuigh  these  tomlw  of  the  Acluvnionians  an'  not  remarkable  for 
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their  magnificeiico,  they  arc  interesting  in  an  architectural  point  of 
view,  inasmuch  as— a8iK>inted  out  above— they  enable  us  to  restore 
their  structural  buildings  in  a  manner  we  would  hardly  be  able  to  do 
without  their  assistance.  They  are  also  interesting  ethnographically, 
as  indicating  that  these  kings  of  Persia  were  far  from  being  the  pure 
Aryans  the  language  of  their  inscriptions  would  lead  us  to  suspect  they 
might  be.  There  are  not,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  any  series  of  rock-cut 
sepulchres  belonging  to  any  dynasty  of  pure  Aryan  blood.  Nor  would 
any  king  of  Semitic  race  attempt  anything  of  the  sort.  Their  evidence, 
therefore,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  it  is  tolerably  distinct,  seems  to  prove 
that  the  Acha3menian  kings  were  of  Turanian  race.  They  only,  and 
not  any  of  their  subjects  in  Persia,  seem  to  have  adopted  this  style 
of  grandeur,  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  was  common  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  other  countries  subject  to  their  sway,  but  who  were  of  a 
different  race  altogether. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

INVENTION    OF    THE    ABCH. 

1U:foiik  leaving  this  early  eection  of  architecture,  it  may  be  as  well 
liriofly  to  rcf<r;r  to  tho  invention  of  the  tnie  arch,  r^arding  which 
(^juHiflerable  niiHconception  still  exists. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Egyptians  were  ignorant  of  the 
true  priiieiplf^H  of  the  arch,  and  only  employed  two  stones  meeting  one 
anotlicr  at  a  certain  angle  in  the  centre  when  they  wished  to  cover 
a  larger  H]Kice  tlian  could  conveniently  be  done  by  a  single  block. 
This,  however,  seeiuH  to  be  a  mistake,  as  many  of  the  tombs  and 
chainl^'rH  around  the  ] pyramids  and  the  temples  at  Thebes  are  roofed 
}»y  stone  and  brick  arches  of  a  semicircular  form,  and  perfect  in  every 
roKi)ect  aH  far  as  the  [irinciples  of  tho  arch  are  concerned. 

Several  of  tlieso  have  l>een  drawn  by  Lepsius,  and  are  engraved  in 
his  work  ;  but,  aK  no  text  accompanies  them,  and  the  drawings  are  not 
on  a  Kuflicient  sc^ale  to  make  out  the  hieroglyphics,  where  any  exist, 
their  dato  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Consequently  these  examples 
cannot  yet  Ik?  used  as  the  foundation  of  any  argument  on  the  subject, 
though  the  curved  form  of  tho  roofs  in  the  Third  Pyramid  would  alone 
Ih)  sufticicnt  to  re!ider  it  more  than  probable  that  during  the  period  of 
the  4th  dyiiawty  tho  Egyptians  were  familiar  with  this  expedient. 

At  Ik'ui  Iljissan,  during  the  time  of  the  12th  dynasty,  cnrvilinear 
forms  reajuvar  in  tho  nK>f8  (Woodcut  No.  15),  used  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  n'lidcr  it  almost  certain  that  they  are  copied  from  roofs  of  arcuate 
a>nHtniction.  IWhind  the  Hhameasion  at  Thebes  there  are  a  series  of 
arches  in  brick,  which  seem  undoubtedly  to  belong  to  the  same  age  as 
tho  building  itself;  and  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  mentions  a  tomb  at  Thebes, 
the  r(H)f  of  which  is  vaulteil  with  bricks,  and  still  bears  the  name  of 
Amenoph  I.,  of  the  18th  dynasty.  ^ 

The  temple  at  Abydi)B,  erecte^l  by  Ehameses  II.,  shows  the  same 
IH.'culiarity  as  the  tonil>8  at  Beni  Hassan,  of  a  flat  segmental  arch 
thrown  across  In'tween  the  stone  architraves.  In  this  instance  it  is 
also  a  ooj»y  in  stone,  but  such  as  must  have  been  originally  oopied  from 
one  of  brick  construction.  There  is  also  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  apartments  of  the  little  |>avilion  at  Medinet  Habou  (Woodcuts 
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No.  32  and  '■i'^)  were  covered  with  semicircular  vaults,  though  these 
have  now  disapt>cAi^'' 

III  Ethiopia  Mr.  Hoskius  fonnd  stone  arches  vaulting  the  roofs  of 
the  porches  to  the  pyramids,  perfect  in  construction, 
and,  what  is  stiil  more  singular,  showing  both  cir- 
cular and  pointed  forms  (anfe,  p.  141).  These,  as 
heforo  remarked,  are  probably  of  the  time  of  Tir- 
liakah.  or  at  all  events  not  earlier  than  the  ago  of 
Solomon,  nor  later  than  that  of  Cambyses. 

In  the  age  of  Psammeticus  we  have  several 
titone  archee  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pyra- 
mids ;    one,  in  a  tomb  at  Saccara,  has  been  fre- 
quently drawn ;  but  one  of  the  most  instructive  g 
is  that  in  a  tomb  discovered  by  Colonel  Campbell       ""■i'y™ni<i»"roi«i'. 
(Woodcut  No.  98),  showing  a  very  primitive  form  of  an  arch  com- 
posed of  3  stones  only,  and  above  which  is  another  areh  of  regular  con- 
struction of  4  courses. 
In     his    researches    at 
Nimroud,    Layard    dis- 
covered vaulted  drains 
and  chambers  below  the 
north-west   and   south- 
east edifices,  which  were 
consequently  as  old  as 
the  8th  or  9th  century 
before  our  era,  and  coi 
temporary  with  those  n 
the  pyramids  of  Meroe 
They  were  of  both  cir 
cnlar  and  pointed  forms 
and    built     apparently 
with  great  care  and  at- 
tention to  the  principles 
of  the  arch   (Woodcnt 
No.  99). 

The  great  discovery 
of  this  class  is  that  of 
the  city  gates  at  Khors 
abad,  which,  as  men 
tioned  at  p.  175,  were 
spanned  by  arches   of 

eemicircolar  form,  so  perfect  both  in  construction  and  in  the  mode  in 
which  they  were  ornamented,  as  to  prove  that  in  the  time  of  Sargon 
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the  arch  wm  n  uKiial  anil  woll-undcretooil  bHilding  expedient,  and  one 

coiiKtiiHfiitlj-  which  we  may  fairly  aasamc  to  have  been  Ion};  in  nae. 

<lii  the  other  banil,  we  have  in  the  temple  at  Der  el  Bahri  in 

Thebes,  built  by  Tbothmee  III.,  a 

curion§  example  of  the  retention  of 

!  the  old  form,  when  at  firet  sight  it 

wonld  appear  aa  though  the  tme 

"  '  _'  arch  would  have  been  a  more  correct 

expedient.     In  this   example,  the 

lower  arch  is  oompoaed    of  stoncH 

bracketing    forward     horizontally, 

though    the   form  of   the    arch   is 

semicircular ;  and  above  this  is  a 

discharging  arch  of  two  stones  UEci 

as  in  the  Pyramids.  The  upper  aich 

is  so  arranged  aa  to    relieve  the 

crown  of  the  lower — irhich  ia  its 

weakest  part — of  all  weight,  and  at 

the  same  time  to  throw  the  whole  pressure  on  the  outer  ends  of  the 

arch  BtoiioB,  exactly  where  it  is  wanted.    The  whole  thus  becomes 

conntnictively  iwrfoot,  though  it  is  a  more  expensive  way  of  attaining 

the  ciul  (haired  tlian  by  an  arch. 

The  truth  suems  to  be,  the  Egyptians  had  not  at  this  ago  invented 
vouBsoirs  dec^Ktr  in  tlio  direction  of  the  radii  of  the  arch  than  in  that 
of  its  ])erimeteri  and  the  arch  with  them  was  consequently  not 
generally  an  approjiriate  mode  of  roofing.  It  was  the  Romans  with 
their  tiles  who  first  really  understood  the  tme  employment  of  the 
arch. 

So  far  as  we  can  now  understand  from  the  discoveries  that  have 
been  made  it  st-cms  that  the  Asejiinns  used  the  pointed  arch  for  tun- 
nels, uqueductH  and  gonLrallj  for  underground  work  where  they 
feared  great  sujwnncuuilient  pressure  on  the  apex,  and  the  round  arch 
aljovu-groun  1  i\heie  that  was  not  to  be  dreaded;  and  in  this  they 
probably  showed  more  science  and  discrimination  than  we  do  in  such 

In  Europe  the  oldest  arch  is  probably  that  of  Cloaca  Maxima  at 
^  -v-  Rome  constructed  under  the  early  kings.     It 

IS  of  stone  in  3  rims,  and  shows  as  perfect  a 
kuonlcdgc  of  the  principle  as  any  subsequent 
(.xamplc.  Its  lasting  uninjured  to  the  pre- 
sent day  proves  how  well  the  art  was  then 
uudcrstood,  and,  by  inference,  how  long  it 
must  have  been   practised  before  reaching 

Romr.  HcnifSDn  ti  I  ia       that  dcgreo  of  perfection. 

From  all  this  it  l)ocomos  almost  certain  tliat  the  aroh  was  'Used  as 
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early  as  the  times  of  the  pyramid-builders  of  the  4th  dynasty,  and  was 
copied  in  the  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan  in  the  12th ;  though  it  may  be 
that  the  earliest  existing  example  cannot  be  dated  further  back  than 
the  first  kings  of  the  l8th  dynasty;  from  that  time,  however,  there 
can  bo  no  doubt  that  it  was  currently  used,  not  only  in  Egypt,  but 
also  in  Ethiopia  and  Assyria. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  more  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact  of  such 
perfect  builders  as  the  Egyptians  being  ignorant  of  the  arch  if  such 
were  the  case ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
they  should  use  it  so  sparingly  as  they  did  in  their  monumental 
erections. 

Even  in  the  simplest  arch,  that  formed  of  only  two  stones,  such  as 
is  frequently  found  in  the  pyramids,  and  over  the  highest  chamber 
(Woodcut  No.  7),  it  will  be  evident  that  any  weight  placed  on  the 
apex  has  a  tendency  to  lower  the  summit,  and  press  the  lower  ends  of 
the  stones  outwards.  Whore  there  was  the  whole  mass  of  the  pyramid 
to  abut  against,  this  was  of  no  consequence,  but  in  a  slighter  building 
it  would  have  thrust  the  walls  apart,  and  brought  on  inevitable 
ruin. 

The  introduction  of  a  third  stone,  as  in  the  arch  (Woodcut  No.  98), 
hardly  remedied  this  at  all,  the  central  stone  acting  like  a  wedge  to 
thrust  the  two  others  apart ; 

and  even  the  introduction  of  ^^Sj^^XTj^^^ 
2  more  stones,  making  5  as 
in  Woodcut  No.  102,  only  dis- 
tributed the  pressure  without 
remedying  the  defect;  and 
without  the  most  perfect  masonry  every  additional  joint  was  only  an 
additional  source  of  weakness. 

This  has  been  felt  by  the  architects  of  all  ages  and  in  all  countries : 
still  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  cover  large  spaces  with  small 
stones  or  bricks  is  so  great,  that  many  have  l)een  willing  to  run  the 
risk ;  and  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  Gothic  architects  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  applied  to  overcoming  the  difficulty.  But  even  the  best  of  their 
buildings  are  unstable  from  this  cause,  and  require  constant  care  and 
attention  to  keep  them  from  falling. 

The  Indian  architects  have  fallen  into  the  other  extreme,  refusing 
to  use  the  arch  under  any  circumstances,  and  preferring  the  smallest 
dimensions  and  the  most  crowded  interiors,  to  adopting  what  they 
consider  so  destructive  an  expedient.  As  mentioned  in  the  Introduc- 
tion (page  22),  their  theory  is  that "  an  arch  never  sleeps,"  and  is  con- 
stantly tending  to  tear  a  building  to  pieces;  and,  where  aided  by 
earthquakes  and  the  roots  of  trees,  there  is  only  too  much  truth  in 
their  l)elief. 

The  Egyptians  seem  to  have  followed  a  middle  course,  using  arches 
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102.  Arches  in  the  Pyiumida  at  Merol'.    (From  HoskinB.) 
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either  in  tMinbii.  where  the  rock  formed  an  immoYable  abatment ;  or 
in  |i\TaniiiLi  and  biiildingH.  where  the  mass  immensely  overpowered 
the  thrust:  ur  undergroimd,  where  the  saperincnmbent  earth  prevent^ 
movtiuent. 

They  Heem  abio  to  have  used  flat  segmental  arches  of  brickwork 
hetween  the  rows  of  massiTe  architraves  which  they  placed  on  their 
pillars ;  and  as  all  these  abutted  one  another,  like  the  arches  of  a 
brid^.'.  exct'pt  the  external  ones,  which  were  sufficiently  supported  liy 
the  iiifiM«ive  walls,  the  mode  of  construction  was  a  sound  one.  This  is 
exactly  that  which  we  have  re^intro^luced  during  the  last  30  years,  in 
cijnse*[iK-iKv  of  the  application  of  cast-iron  beams,  between  which  flat 
KCgmental  arches  of  V»rick  are  thrown,  when  we  desire  to  introduce 
a  more  solid  and  fire-proof  construction  than  is  possible  with  wood 
only. 

In  their  use  of  the  arch,  as  in  everything  else,  the  building  science 
of  tlie  Egyptians  seems  to  liave  been  governed  by  the  soundest  priu- 
ci]>les  and  the  iiiOHt  ])erfc^t  knowledge  of  what  was  judicious  and 
expe<lient,  and  what  should  l>e  avoided.  Many  of  their  smaller  edifices 
have  no  doubt  jKjrished  from  the  scarcity  of  wood  forcing  the  builders 
to  employ  brick  arches,  but  they  wisely  avoided  the  use  of  these  in  all 
their  larger  monuments — in  all,  in  fact,  which  they  wished  should 
endure  to  the  latest  i>osterity. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


JUDEA. 


CHRONOLCX^ICAL  MEMORANDA  CONNKCrEI)  WITH  ARCHITECI'URE. 

DATR8.    '  PATES. 

Mo0M B.C.  1312     Zcrubbabel it.c.  520 

SolooKm 1013     Herod 20 

Kxekiel 573     Titus a.u.  70 


The  Jews,  like  the  other  Semitic  races,  were  not  a  building  people,  and 
never  aspired  to  monumental  magnificence  as  a  mode  of  perpetuating 
the  memory  of  their  greatness.  The  palace  of  Solomon  was  wholly 
of  cedar  wood,  and  must  have  perished  of  natural  decay  in  a  few 
centuries,  if  it  escaped  fire  and  other  accidents  incident  to  such  tem- 
porary structures.  Their  first  temple  was  a  tent,  their  second  depended 
almost  entirely  on  its  metallic  ornaments  for  its  splendour,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  Greeks  and  Romans  taught  them  how  to  apply  stone  and 
fitone  carving  for  this  purpose  that  we  have  anything  that  can  be 
called  architecture  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term. 

This  deficiency  of  monuments  is  however  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
the  Jewish  people.  As  l)cfore  observed,  we  should  know  hardly  any- 
thing of  the  architecture  of  Assyria  but  for  the  existence  of  the 
wainscot  slabs  of  their  palaces,  though  they  were  nearly  a  purely 
Semitic  people,  but  their  art  rested  on  a  Turanian  basis.  Neither 
Tyre  nor  Sidon  have  left  us  a  single  monument;  nor  Utica  nor 
Carthage  one  vestige  that  dates  anterior  to  the  Roman  period.  What 
is  found  at  Jerusalem,  at  Baalbec,  at  Palmyra,  or  Petra»  even  in  the 
countries  beyond  the  Jordan,  is  all  Roman.  "What  little  traces  of 
Phoenician  art  are  picked  up  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean ai-e  copies,  with  Egyptian  or  Grecian  details,  badly  and 
un intelligently  copied,  and  showing  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
first  principles  of  art  that  is  remarkable  in  that  age.  It  is  therefore 
an  immense  gain  if  by  our  knowledge  of  Assyrian  art  we  are  enabled, 
even  in  a  moderate  degree,  to  realise  the  form  of  buildings  which 
have  long  ceased  to  exist,  and  are  only  known  to  us  from  verbal 

descriptions. 

The  most  celebrated  secular  building  of  the  Jews  was  the  palace 
which  Solomon  was  occupied  in  building  during  the  thirteen  years 
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wliich  followed  hiH  completion  of  the  Temple.    As  not  one  v 

this  ccklirated  ImildiDg  remains,  and  even  its  site  in  »  matter  of 

dispntc,  the  annexed  plan  must  lje  taken  only  as  sn  attempt  to  apply 


I  Hnenm  Pltn  nf  Rolamoii't  roll 


the  knovledgo  wc  have  acqiiii'<?d  in  Assyria  and  Jndea  to  tho  clncida- 
tion  of  tho  descriptions  of  tho  Bible  and  Josepbiis,^  and  as  snch  may 

'  1  KiDga  vii.  1-12.    Josqihu?,  Tl.  .1.  mi.  9. 
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l)e  considered  of  sufficient  interest  to  deserve  a  place  in  the  History  of 
Architecture. 

The  principal  apartment  here,  as  in  all  Eastern  palaces,  was  the 
great  audience  hall,  in  this  instance  150  feet  in  length  by  75  in  width ; 
the  roof  composed  of  cedar,  and,  like  the  Ninevite  palaces,  supported 
by  rows  of  cedar  pillars  on  the  floor.  According  to  Josephus,  who, 
however,  never  saw  it,  and  had  evidently  the  Roman  Stoa  Basilica  of 
the  Temple  in  his  eye,  the  section  would  probably  have  been  as  shown 
in  diagram  A.  But  the  contemporary  Bible  narrative,  which  is  the 
real  authority,  would  almost  certainly  point  to  something  more  like 
tlie  diagram  B  in  the  annexed  woodcut. 


104. 


A  B 

DiAgram  Sections  of  the  Honse  of  the  Cedars  of  Lebinon. 


Next  in  importance  to  this  was  the  Porch,  which  was  the  audience 
or  reception  hall,  attached  to  the  private  apartments.  These  two 
l)eing  the  Dewanni  Aum  and  Dewanni  Khas  of  Eastern  palaces  at 
this  day.  The  Hall  of  Judgment  we  may  venture  to  restore  with  con- 
fidence, from  what  we  find  at  Porsepolis  and  Khorsabad ;  and  the  courts 
are  arranged  in  the  diagram  as  they  were  found  in  Ninevite  palaces. 
They  are  proportioned,  so  far  as  we  can  now  judge,  to  those  parts  of 
which  the  dimensions  are  given  by  the  authorities,  and  to  the  best 
estimate  we  can  now  make  of  what  would  be  most  suitable  to  Solomon's 
state,  and  to  such  a  capital  as  Jerusalem  was  at  that  time. 

From  Josephus  we  learn  that  Solomon  built  the  walls  of  this  palace 
"  with  stones  10  cubits  in  length,  and  wainscoted  them  with  stones 
that  were  sawed  and  were  of  great  value,  such  as  are  dug  out  of  the" 
earth  for  the  ornaments  of  temples  and  the  adornment  of  palaces."  ^ 
These  were  ornamented  with  sculptures  in  three  rows,  but  the  fourth 
or  upper  row  was  the  most  remarkable,  being  covered  with  foliage  in 
relief,  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship ;  above  this  the  walls  were 
plastered  and  ornamented  with  paintings  in  colour :  all  of  which  is 
the  exact  counterpart  of  what  we  find  at  Nineveh. 

From  the  knowledge  we  now  possess  of  Assyrian  palaces  it  might 
indeed  be  possible  to  restore  this  building  with  fairly  approximate 


*  Josophuis  Ant.  viii.  5.  §  2. 
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currectnoiffi.  but  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  »tt«inpt  this  except 
iL  a  work  csiiocially  devoted  to  Jewish  art.  For  the  preBent  it  mnst 
Rufiice  to  know  that  the  affiuitics  of  the  architecture  of  Solomon's  age 
were  cortaiiilj-  Asfiyrian  ;  and  from  our  knowledge  of  the  one  we  may 
pretty  accurately  rcaliBc  the  form  of  the  other. 


TEHPLE  op  JtRUEALEU. 

Altliiiugli  not  one  stone  rcnminB  upon  another  of  the  celelirated 
Temple  of  .Tenwialem.  still  tho  descriptions  in  the  Bible  and  Joeephiw 
are  eo  precise,  that  now  that  we  are  able 
(o   interpret   them  hy  the   light    of  other 
biiililinpH,  its  history  can  be  written  with 
■  very  tolerable  certainty. 

The  earliest  temple  of  the  Jews  was  the 

Tal>ernaclo,  tho  plan  of  which  they  always 

isidered   as    divinely  revealed    to   them 

through  Closes  in  the  doaert  of  Sinai,  and 

in  which  they  conscqaently  never  departed 

,  in  any  subBCt^ucnt  erections.    Its  dinteusionB 

were  for  tlie  cella,  or  Holy  of  Holiea,  10  cabita 

rlofl.ciibe;  forthooater  temple,  two  mch 

,  cubes  or  Ij  ft  by  30.  These  were  oovered  by 

the  sloping  roofs  of  tho  tent,  which  extended 

'  5   cubits    in  ever)'   direction    beyond    the 

,   temple  itself,  making  the  whole  40  cubits  or 

00  ft.  in  length  by  20  cubits  or  30  fL  in 

width.      These  stood  within  an  enclosure 

100  cubits  long  by  60  cubits  wide.' 

When  Solomon  (b.c.  1015)  built  the 
lIiik:  out  ''c'"?!^-  he  (lid  not  alter  tho  disposition  in 
«'i^.'ryX ."in.ih'^ ''■'"  ""y  ni^'iner.  l»"t  adopted  it  literally,  only 
doubling  eyerj'  dimension-  Thus  the  Holy 
of  ITolies  U-canie  a  culw  of  20  cubits;  tlie  Holy  place.  20  by  40 ;  tlie 
I>orch  anil  the  chamlx-rs  wlilcli  surrounded  it  10  cubits  each,  making 
a  total  of  8iJ  cubits  ..r  120  ft.  by  40  cubits  or  00  ft,  with  a  height  of 
!I0  as  coinpurcil  with  15.  which  was  the  height  of  the  ridge  of  the 
Talicniiide,  ami  it  wits  surrounded  by  a  court  tho  dimensions  of  which 
were  L'lK)  cubitK  in  length  by  100  in  width. 

Evtii  with  these  incrrnsed  dimeiifions  the  Temple  was  a  very  insig- 
nifieiint  building  in  size:    the  tnitb  being  that,  like  the  temples  of 


'  Thv  lU-tailH  of  tliiu  inilnniiiciti  arc  .  n-nrk  entitled  *Tlic  Hidy  Stpulchie  and 
given  ill  tliu  '  Uiriioiinr]'  of  the  Bii>t<','  ,  tlii>  TLinjili?  nt  Jeraaoleni.'  Slansy, 
(Mb  rwv  '  T('iii|>Ic,'  and   r(>ijr«t<'>l   ill   my  ;  I8C.'>. 
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Semitic  nations,  it  was  more  in  tho  diameter  ofaBhriDe  or  of  a  treasury 
intended  to  contain  certain  precious  works  in  motal. 

Tlie  principal  ornametitB  of  its  facade  wore  two  brazen  pillars, 
Jachin  and  Boaz,  which  seom  to  have  been  wonders  of  metal  work, 
and  regarding  whieh  more  has  been  written,  and  it  may  be  added, 
more  nonsense,  than  regarding  almost  any  other  known  architectural 
objects.  The  truth  of  the  matter  appears  to  be  that  the  translators  of 
our  Bibles  in  no  instance  were  architects,  and  none  of  the  architects 
who  have  attempted  the  restoration  were  learned  as  Hebrew  scholars ; 
and  consequently  the  truth  has  fallen  to  the  ground  l)etween  the  two. 
A  brazen  pillar,  however,  18  cubits  high  and  12  cubits  in  circum- 
ferenoe—  li  ft.  in  diameter— is  an  absurdity  that  no  brass-founder  ever 
could  have  perpetrated.   In  tho  Hebrew,  the  15th  verse  reads:  "He 


cast  two  pillars  of  brass,  1 8  cubits  was  tho  height  of  the  one  pillar,  aud 
a  line  of  1 2  cubits  cncoiujmsscd  the  other  pillar."  '  The  truth  of  the 
matter  seems  to  be  that  what  Solomon  erected  was  a  screen  (chapiter) 
consisting  of  two  parts,  one  4  cubits,  the  other  5  cubits  in  height,  and 
supporled  by  two  pillars  of  metal,  certainly  not  more  than  1  cnbit  in 
diamet«T,  and  standing  12  cubits  apart :  nor  does  it  seem  difficult  to 
perceive  what  purpose  this  screen  was  designed  to  effect.  As  will 
l)e  observed,  in  the  ri'storation  of  tho  Tabernacle  (Woodcut  No.  106), 
the  whole  of  tho  light  to  the  interior  is  admitt«d  from  the  front.  In  the 
Temple  the  only  light  that  could  penetrate  to  the  Holy  of  Holies  was 
from  the  front  also  ;  and  though  tho  Holy  place  was  partially  lighted 
from  the  sides,  its  princii>al  source  of  light  must  have  been  through  the 

'  '  Sp(»ker'H  Conimciilary  on  tlic  Bible,'  vol.  ii.  p,  520;  nolo  on  vcne  i\  chsp.  viu 
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eastern  fa9ade.  In  consequence  of  this  there  must  have  been  a  large 
oi>ening  or  window  in  this  front,  and  as  a  window  was  a  thing  that  they 
had  not  yet  learned  to  make  an  ornamental  feature  in  architectural 
design,  they  took  this  mode  of  screening  and  partially,  at  least,  hiding  it. 
It  becomes  almost  absolutely  certain  that  this  is  the  true  solution 
of  the  riddle,  when  we  find  that  when  Herod  rebuilt  the  Temple  in 
the  first  century  «.c.,  he  erected  a  similar  screen  for  the  same  purpose 
in  front  of  his  Temple.  Its  dimensions,  however,  were  one-third 
larger.  It  was  40  cubits  high,  and  20  cubits  across,  and  it  supported 
five  beams  instead  of  two ;  *  not  to  display  the  chequer- work  and  pome- 
granates of  Solomon's  screen,  but  to  carrv 
the  Golden  Vine,  which  was  the  principal 
ornament  of  the  fa9ade  of  the  Temple  in 
its  latest  form.^ 

Although  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
it  was  quite  }>ossible  in  metal  work  to  in- 
troduce all  the  ornaments  enuincratod  in 
the  Bible,  and  with  gilding  and  colour  to 
make  these  objects  of  wonder,  'we  have  no 
examples  with  which  we  can  compare  them, 
and  any  restoration  must  consequently  be 
somewhat  fanciful.  Still  we  must  recollect 
that  this  was  the  *'  bronze  age  "  of  archi- 
tecture. Homer  tells  us  of  the  brazen  house 
of  Priam,  and  the  brazen  i>alace  of  Alcinous ; 
the  Treasuries  at  Mycenae  were  covered  in- 
ternally with  bronze  plates ;  and  in  Etrus- 


ftft  C  %*•'* 


107.     Pirtu  of  s.iomon's  JVnipie.  cau  tombs  of  this  ago  metal  was  far  more 

HhowinK  the  «lisiK>!»ition  of  the  x*    n       i-l  a      *    ^       p    t  a'  .•* 

cUninber8int\vo!«toroy.*.         essentially  the  material  of  decoration  than 

carving  in  stone,  or  any  of  the  modes  after- 
wards so  frequently  adopted.  The  altar  of  the  Temple  was  of 
brass.      The  molten  sea,  supported  by  twelve  brazen  oxen ;  the  bases. 


•  For  a  restomtion  of  this  screen  see 
*  Tret'  and  SeriK'nt  Worsliip,'  Appendix  i., 
p.  270. 

2  Since  the  article  on  the  Temple  in 
Snnth's  *  Dietionjiry  of  the  Bible  *  wa« 
written,  fn>ni  which  most  of  the  wootlcuta 
in  this  chapter  ure  taken,  I  have  Iiud 
(woasiou  to  go  over  the  subject  more  than 
once,  and  from  recent  explorations  and 
recently  discovered  analogies  have,  I 
believe,  Ix^en  able  to  stttle,  within  very 
narrow  limits  of  doubU  all  the  outstanding 
qucstioiut  with  rpfereuc-o  to  this  cvlebnUed 
ImildiDg.  I  have  in  eonecqueixv  written 
a  monog^ph  of  the  Temple,  which  I  may 


probably  one  day  publish,  but,  pending 
this,  it  seems  mure  expedient  to  k'ave  the 
illustrations  as  they  are.  To  produce 
new  ones,  without  writing  a  diaaertation 
to  explain  why  the  changes  were  made, 
wouhl  only  lead  to  confuficm,  and  it 
would  l)e  absuitl  to  insert  such  an  essay 
ill  a  hi^tory  like  this.  Besides  this,  the 
nltemtions  are  not  so  obvious  that  they 
could  be  made  apparent  on  the  smaU 
scale  of  these  cuts,  and  arc  hardly  such 
lis  to  interest  the  ^eiicml  reader,  though 
ver}  inii>ortant  to  the  special  student  of 
Jewish  arrhit<H;tural  art. 
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the  lavers,  and  all  the  other  objects  in  motal  work,  were  in  reality 
what  made  the  Teiuplo  bo  oelebrated ;  and  very  little  was  due  to  the 
mere  maaonry  by  which  we  should  judge  of  a  Christian  churoh  or 
any  modem  building. 

No  pillars  are  mentioned  as  supporting  the  roof,  but  every  anali^y 
derived  from  Assyrian  architecture,  as  well  as  the  constructive 
necessities  of  the  case,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  thoy  muBt  have 
existed,  four  in  the  sanctuary  and  eight  in  tho  pronaos. 

The  temple  which  Ezekiel  saw  in  a  vision  on  the  banlcs  of  the 
Chebar  was  identical  in  dimensions  with  that  of  Solomon,  in  eo  far  as 
naoa  and  prosaos  wore  concerned.     But  a  passage  round  the  naoe  was 


introduced,  giving  access  to  tho  chambers,  which  added  10  cubits  to 
its  dimensions  every  way,  making  it  100  cubits  by  60.  The  principal 
court,  which  contained  the  Altar  and  the  Temple  properly  so  called, 
bad  the  same  dimensions  as  in  Solomon's  Temple ;  but  he  added,  iu 
imagination  at  least,  four  courts,  each  100  cubits  or  150  ft,  square. 
That  on  the  cast  certainly  existed,  and  bcotos  to  have  been  the  new 
court  of  Solomon's  Temple,'  and  is  what  in  that  of  Herod  became  the 
court  of  the  Gentiles.  The  north  and  south  courts  were  never  apparently 
carried  out.     They  did  not  exist  in  Solomon's  Temple,  and  there  is 


'  2  Cliruuiclta 
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evidence  to  show  that  they  were  not  found  in  Zorubbabers.*  That  on 
the  north- woBt  angle  was  the  citadel  of  the  Temple,  where  the  treasures 
were  kept,  and  which  was  afterwards  replaced  by  the  Tower  Antonia. 

When  the  Jews  returned  from  the  Captivity  they  rebuilt  the 
Temple  exactly  as.  it  had  been  described  by  Ezekiel,  in  so  far  as 
dimensions  are  concerned,  except  that,  as  just  mentioned,  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  accomplish  the  northern  and  southern 
courts. 

The  materials,  however,  were  probably  inferior  to  the  original 
Temple ;  and  we  hear  nothing  of  brazen  pillars  in  the  porch,  nor  of 
the  splendid  vessels  and  furniture  which  made  the  glory  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  so  that  the  Jews  were  probably  justified  in  mourning  over  its 
comparative  insignificance.^ 

In  the  last  Temple  we  have  a  peifoct  illustration  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  architectural  enterprises  of  that  country  were  carried  out.  The 
priests  restored  the  Temple  itself,  not  venturing  to  alter  a  single  one 
of  its  sacred  dimensions,  only  adding  wings  to  the  fagade  so  as  to  make 
it  100  cubits  wide,  and  it  is  said  100  cubits  high,  while  the  length 
remained  100  cubits  as  before.^  At  this  period,  however,  Judea  was 
under  the  sway  of  the  Romans  and  under  the  influence  of  their  ideas, 
and  the  outer  courts  were  added  with  a  magnificence  of  which  former 
builders  had  no  conception,  but  bore  strongly  the  impress  of  the 
architectural  magnificence  of  the  Romans. 

An  area  measuring  600  feet  each  wa}'  was  enclosed  by  terraced 
walls  of  the  utmost  lithic  grandeur.  On  these  were  erected  porticoes 
unsurpassed  by  any  we  know  of.  One,  the  Stoa  Basilica,  had  a 
section  e(|iial  to  that  of  our  largest  cathedrals,  and  surpassed  them  all 
in  length,  and  within  this  colonnaded  enclosure  were  ten  great  gate- 
way's, two  of  which  were  of  surjiassing  magnificence :  the  whole 
making  up  a  rich  and  varied  pile  worthy  of  the  Roman  love  of 
architectural  display,  but  in  singular  contrast  witli  the  modest 
aspirations  of  a  purely  Semitic  people. 

It  is  always  extremely  difficult  to  restore  any  building  from  mere 
verbal  description,  and  still  move  so  when  erected  by  a  people  of  whose 
architecture  we  know  so  little  as  we  do  of  that  of  the  Jews.  Still,  the 
woodcut  on  the  opposite  page  is  probably  not  very  far  from 
representing  the  Temple  as  it  was  after  the  last  restoration  by  Herod, 
l>arring  of  course  the  screen  bearing  the  Vine  mentioned  above,  which 
is  omitted.  Without  attempting  to  justify  every  detail,  it  seems  such 
a  mixture  of  Roman  with  Phoenician  forms  as  might  be  expected  and 
is  warranted  by  Josephus's  description.  There  is  no  feature  for 
which  authority  could  not  be  quoted,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  know 


*  Hcctcus  of  Abdera,  in  Mailer's  •  Frrg- 
iiunt*,'  ii.  394. 


'  Jo*ephu8,  Ant.  xi.  4,  §  2. 
'  Josephus,  B.  J.  V.  5,  §  4. 
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whrthiT  or  nut  the  exaiuplc  adduced  is  tho  right  one,  or  the  onv  which 
iK-uns  luiMt  iliR-utly  uu  thu  aubjcut.  After  till,  perhaps,  its  prindpftl 
tWfwt  is  that  it  dix^  nut  (how  can  a  modem  restoration?)  dojiwtioe 
to  the  graudvur  and  K-auty  of  the  whole. 

Of  all  thiH  MjileiuUiur  only  one  little  fn^^ont  is  now  left.  Beneath 
the  platform  of  tbo  Tt'iuple  proiicr,  one  gateway  stiU  remains,  which 
luay  ivrtuiiily  l>o  taken  as  an  csan][>le  of  what  Jewish  art  became 
iiiidur  lioiiiau  iiifliiL'ticc.  It  in  tlie  Gate  Uuldah,  and  consists  of  a  long 
paesttgu  ucasuriii};  41  ft.  in  width.  At  the  distance  of  36  ft.  ftom 
the  fucu  of  the  OHtor  wall  n  splendid  monolith  supports  fonr  atehcs. 
dividing  the  veittitmle  into  four  ctjual  compartments,  each  snnnoonted 
by  a  flat  dome.  All  were  originally  covered  with  ornament,  bat  one 
atone  now  retiiius  it  in  anything  liko  complctonees.  It  would  be 
ilifKuult  tu  tintl  a  in»iv  cnrious  lIluHtration  of  what  is  anre  to  happen 
when  ]ni>iile  are  employing  a  stylo  whii-h  is  new  to  them,  and  which 
titer  do  not  nnilerHtand.     1'lie  ornamentation  is  of  a  class  that  doai 


Kouf  of  ui»  of  llic  HVjnipiirtnif  ni 


(From  De  VogaX.) 


not  belong  to  domed  or  cnrved  surfaces  at  all.  What  ia  Roman  is 
wholly  misplaced,  but  tlio  vinos  and  the  foliage,  which  are  Jewish,  run 
through  the  whole  and  bind  together  a  design  which  without  them 
would  bo  ridiculous.  As  tbo  only  siiccimen  of  a  class  it  is  curious.  It 
is  not,  however,  Jewish,  and  is  so  nearly  Roman,  that  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  it  is  intnxluix-d  hero  K-furc  its  time  in  a  history  of  the  sue- 
oeesive  developmcnls  of  architectural  art. 

As  it  has  been  necessary  lo  antici|>atc  the  chronological  soqutoite 
of  events  in  order  not  to  scpsratc  the  temples  of  the  Jews  from  one 
another,  it  may  Ix-  as  well  Iwforf  luiH-wding  further  to  allode  to 
■Bveral  Icmplcfi  similarly  Hitiinteil  wliieh  a]i|>arently  were  originally 
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Semitic  shrines  but  rebuilt  in  Boman  times.  That  at  Palmyra,  for 
instance,  is  a  building  very  closely  resembling  that  at  Jerusalem,  in 
so  far  at  least  as  the  outer  enclosure  is  concerned.^  It  consists  of  a 
cloistered  enclosure  of  somewhat  larger  dimensions,  measuring  exter- 
nally 730  ft.  by  715,  with  a  small  temple  of  an  anomalous  form  in 
the  centre.  It  wants,  however,  all  the  inner  enclosures  and  curious 
substructures  of  the  Jewish  fane;  but  this  may  have  arisen  from 
its  having  been  rebuilt  in  late  Homan  times,  and  consequently  shorn 
of  these  peculiarities.  It  is  so  similar,  however,  that  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  cognate  temple  to  that  at  Jerusalem,  though  re-erected 
by  a  people  of  another  race. 

A  thiixl  temple,  apparently  very  similar  to  these,  is  that  of  Kangovar 
in  Persia.^  Only  a  portion  now  remains  of  the  great  court  in  which  it 
stood,  and  which  was  nearly  of  the  same  dimensions  as  those  of 
Jerusalem  and  Palmyra,  being  6H0  ft.  by  508.  In  the  centre  are 
the  vestiges  of  a  small  temple.  At  Aizaini  in  Ahia  Minor  ^  is  a  fourth, 
with  a  similar  court ;  but  here  the  temple  is  more  important,  and 
assumes  more  distinctly  the  forms  of  a  regular  Homan  |X)ristylar 
temple  of  the  usual  form,  though  still  small  and  insignificant  for  so 
considerable  an  enclosure. 

The  mosque  of  Damascus  was  once  one  of  these  great  square 
temple-enclosures,  with  a  small  temple,  properly  so  called,  in  the 
centre.  It  may  have  been  as  magnificent,  perhaps  more  so,  than 
any  of  these  just  enumerated,  but  it  has  been  so  altoreil  by  Christian 
and  Moslem  rebuildings,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  now  to  make 
out  what  its  original  form  may  have  been. 

None  of  these  are  original  buildings,  but  still,  when  put  together 
and  compared  the  one  with  the  other,  and,  above  all,  when  examined 
by  the  light  which  discoveries  farther  east  have  enabled  us  to  throw 
on  the  subject,  they  enable  us  to  restore  this  style  in  something  like 
its  pristine  form.  At  present,  it  is  true,  they  are  but  the  scattered 
fragments  of  an  art  of  which  it  is  feared  no  original  si>ecimens  now 
remain,  and  which  can  only  therefore  be  recovered  by  induction 
from  similar  cognate  examples  of  other,  though  allied,  styles  of  art. 


*  DawkiDs  aud  Wootl,  *  The  Kiiins  of  Palmyra,'  Loud.  1753. 

*  Texicr,  *  Annenic  et  la  Perso,'  vol.  i.  pi.  62  and  68. 

*  Texier,  *  Aaie  Miiicure/  pi.  10  to  21. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 
ASIA  MINOR. 

o>5TE3rra. 
Hiator.K-9l  iK<c:«.>:  —  TotnUi  at  Srajma  —  Doganlu  —  Lyciao  tumb*. 

It  ib  jiijw  {;<rrba[«  in  vain  Vj  exf^jct  that  any  monunientB  of  the  moiit 
an-.-ient  tiiniirri.  :»i  gi>;dt  extent  or  uf  great  architectural  importance, 
remain  t«.'  lie  •iiiM.-i.ivtrreil  in  A»ia  Minor;  still  it  is  a  storehouse  from 
which  unu.-L  infi.>rmation  may  yet  be  gleaned,  and  whence  we  may 
exp*x:t  thv  «j«jliitinn  of  many  dark  historical  problems,  if  ever  they  are 
to  \fe  tiiAviA  at  all. 

Situatcil  as  that  di^untry  is,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  old  world, 
surrounded  on  three  f>ides  by  navigable  seas  opening  all  the  regions  of 
the  world  to  her  commerce,  i>»i^t»essing  splendid  harbours,  a  rich  soil, 
and  the  iineht  climate  of  the  whoh>  earth,  it  must  not  only  have  been 
iuhabite<l  at  the  earliest  period  of  histon%  but  must  have  risen  to  a 
pitch  of  civilisation  at  a  time  preceding  any  written  histories  that  we 
poHKeHH.  We  may  recollect  that,  in  the  time  of  Psammeticus,  Phrygia 
contendeil  with  Kgypt  for  the  palm  of  antiquity,  and  from  the  monu- 
ments of  the  l>^tli  dynasty  wo  know  what  rich  spoil,  what  beautiful 
vases  of  gold,  and  other  tributes  of  a  rich  and  luxurious  people,  the 
Pout  and  Koteno  and  other  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor  brought  and 
laid  at  the  feet  of  Tliothmes  and  other  early  kings  eighteen  centuries 
at  least  Ixifore  the  Christian  era. 

At  a  later  period  (71 G  to  547  B.C.)  the  Lydian  empire  was  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  ]>owerful  in  Asia ;  and  contemi>orary  with  this, 
and  for  a  long  i>eriod  8ul«ec|uent  to  it,  the  Ionian  colonies  of  Greece 
Nurpassed  the  mother  c<juntry  in  wealth  and  refinement^  and  almost 
rivalled  her  in  literature  and  art.  Few  cities  of  the  ancient  world 
surpassed  EphesuH,  Sardis,  or  llalicamassus  in  splendour ;  and  Troy, 
Tarsus,  and  Trebisond  mark  three  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  Asia 
Minor  which  are  unsurpassed  in  interest  and  political  imiK>rtance  by 
the  retrospect  of  any  cities  of  the  world.  Excepting,  however,  the 
remains  of  the  Greek  and  Konian  iHjriods — the  great  temples  of  the 
first,  and  the  great  theatres  of  the  hitter  period — little  that  is  archi- 
tectural remains  in  this  once  favoured  land.  It  happens  also  unfortu- 
,tely  that  there  was  no  great  capital  city — no  central  point — where 
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we  can  took  for  tuonumcntfl  of  importaDoe.  The  defect  in  the  physical 
geography  of  the  couDtry  is  that  it  has  no  great  river  running  through 
it— no  vast  central  plain  capable  of  supporting  a  population  sufficiently 
great  to  overpower  the  rest  and  to  give  unity  to  the  whole. 

So  far  as  our  researches  yet  reach,  it  would  seem  that  the  oldest 
remains  still  found  in  Asia  Minor  are  the  tumuli  of  Tantalais,  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna,  They  seem  afl  if  loft  there 
mo«tt  opportunely  to  authenticate  the  tradition  of  the  Etruscans 
having  sailed  from  this  port  for  Italy.  One  of  these  is  represented  in 
Woodcuts  Noe.  HI  and  112,   'lliough  these  tumuli  are  built  whoUyof 


ntoue,  no  one  familiar  with  architectural  resemblances  can  fail  to  see 
in  them  a  common  origin  with  those  of  Etniria.  The  Htylobate,  the 
sloping  sides,  the  inner  chamber,  with  ita  pointed  roof,  all  the  airange- 
ments,  indeed,  are  the  same,  and  the  whole  character  of  the  necropolis 
at  Tantalais  would  be  as  appropriate  at  Tarquinii  or  Crera  as  at 
Smyrna. 

Another  tumulus  of  equal  interest  historically  is  that  of  Alyattes, 
near  Sardis,  described  with  such  care  by  Herodotus,'  and  which  baa 


recently  been  explored  by  Spiegclthal,  the  Prussian  consul  at  Smyrna.' 
According  to  the  measurements  of  Herodotus,  it  was  either  3800  or 


'  Hfn>dotua,4.  93.         '  LyJischeii  Krinigsgraber.  I.  F,  M.  Olfero.  Berlin,  185ft. 
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4 1  MO  ft.  in  cirminfenMioe ;  at  present  it  is  fonnd  to  be  1180  ft.  in 
diainet4.*r,  and  cmisequently  about  3700  ft.  in  circanifereiice  at  tbe  top 
of  the  liOM-'Uicnt,  though  of  conrae  considerablj  more  below.  It  w 
Bitnated  on  the  edge  of  a  rocky  ridge,  which  is  made  level  on  one  ndt* 
by  a  terrace- wall  of  large  stones,  60  ft.  in  height;  above  this  the 
mound  ri8e8  to  the  height  of  142  ft. :  the  total  height  above  the  plain 
luMug  228  ft.  The  upper  part  of  the  mound  is  compoeed  of  alternate 
layers  of  clay,  loam,  and  a  kind  of  rubble  concrete.  These  support  a 
mass  of  brickwork,  surmounted  by  a  platform  of  masonry ;  on  this  one 
of  the  steles  described  by  1  ferodotus  still  lies,  and  one  of  the  smaUn* 
i>ue8  was  found  cli«e  bv. 

The  funeresil  chaml)er  was  disoovered  resting  on  the  rock  at  about 
l<>0  ft.  from  the  centre  of  the  mound.  Its  dimensions  were  11  ft.  by 
7  ft.  9  in.,  and  7  ft.  high ;  the  roof  flat  and  composed  of  large  stones, 
on  which  rested  a  layer  of  charcoal  and  ashes,  2  ft.  in  thickness,  evidently 
the  remains  of  the  offerings  which  had  lieen  made  after  the  chamber 
was  clc«ed,  but  K'fore  the  mound  had  been  raised  over  it. 

There  are  in  the  same  locality  an  immense  number  of  tumuli  of 
various  dimensions,  among  which  Herr  Spi^elthal  fancies  he  can 
discriminate  three  classes,  belonging  to  three  distinct  ages ;  that  of 
Alyattes  belonging  to  the  most  modem.  This  is  extremely  probable, 
as  at  this  time  (h.c.  561)  the  fashion  of  erecting  tumuli  as  monuments 
was  dying  out  in  this  i>iirt  of  the  world,  though  it  continued  in  less 
civilised  jiarts  of  Euro|x?  till  long  after  the  Christian  era. 

The  tunmli  that  still  adorn  the  Plain  of  Troy  are  probably  con- 
temporarj- with  the  older  of  the  tliree  groups  of  those  around  thcGygean 
Lake.  Indceil  there  does  not  seem  much  reason  for  doubting  that  they 
were  really  raised  over  the  ashes  of  the  heroes  who  took  part  in  that 
memorable  struggle,  and  whose  names  they  still  bear. 

The  recent  explorations  of  these  mounds  do  not  seem  to  have 
throMii  much  light  on  the  subject,  but  if  we  can  trust  the  account 
Chevalier  gives  of  his  researches  at  the  end  of  the  last  centurj',  the 
case  is  clear  enough,  and  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  but  that  the 
Dios  Tepc  on  the  Sigiean  promontorj'  is  really  the  tomb  of  Achilles.' 
Intensely  interesting  though  they  are  in  other  respects,  Schliemann*s 
discoveries  on  the  site  of  Troy  have  done  very  little  to  increase  our 


*  "Toward  the  centre  of  the  monument  id  enriched  in  snilpture  with  a  Tine 
two  lar^f  HUmvH  wore  fr>und  leaning  at  an  I  branch,  from  which  is  finspciided  bunches 
angle  the  one  agaiiiHt  tlie  other,  and  of  gra]x>B  done  with  exquisttc  art.*' — *■  De- 
fonning  a  sort  r.f  tout,  like  in  Woodcut  122,  ecriptiun  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,'  tranalatpd 
un«l<rr  which  was  presently  discovered  a  '■  by  Dalzel,  Ekiin.  1791,  p.  149. 
Kinall  htatiK'  of  Minena  seated  on  a  !  If  this  is  so,  this  is  no  doobt  the  venel 
chariot  with  four  horsed,  and  an  urn  oft  mentioncH],  •  Iliud,'  xvi  221,  xxiii.  92; 
metal  filled  with  asliCH,  cliarcoal,  and  *Od./  xxiv.  71,  and  elsewhere.  Bat 
burnt  lioufs.  This  uni,  which  i>  now  in  wlitn-  is  it  now?  and  why  has  not  tlio  hud 
the  poflHCflfiion  of  tlic  Ooint'  dc  Choinc'iil,     of  its  existence  l>een  mca^  insibted  upon? 
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knowledge  of  the  architecture  of  the  period.  This  may  partly  be 
owing  to  his  ignoi-ance  of  the  art,  and  to  his  having  no  architect  with 
him,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  architectural  mouldings  were 
discovered  earlier  than  those  of  "  Ilium  Novum,"  two  or  three 
centuries  before  Christ.  The  so-called  Temple  of  Minerva  was  without 
pillars  or  mouldings  of  any  sort,  and  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  old  city 
were  equally  devoid  of  ornament.  What  was  found  seems  to  confirm 
the  idea  that  the  Trojans  were  a  Turanian-Pelasgic  people,  burying 
their  dead  in  mounds,  and  revelling  in  barbaric  splendour,  but  not 
having  reached  that  degree  of  civilisation  which  would  induce  them 
to  seek  to  perpetuate  their  forms  of  art  in  more  permanent  materials 
than  earth  and  metals.^ 


It  is  not  clear  whether  any  other  great  groups  of  tumuli  exist  in 
Asia  Minor,  but  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  in  the  earliest  times 
the  whole  of  this  country  was  inhabited  by  a  Pelasgic  race,  who  were 
the  first  known  occupants  of  Greece,  and  who  built  the  so-called 
Treasuries  of  MycenaB  and  Orchomenos,  and  who  sent  forth  the 
Etruscans  to  civilise  Italy.  If  this  be  so,  it  accounts  for  the  absence 
of  architectural  remains,  for  they  would  have  left  behind  them  no 
buildings  but  the  sepulchres  of  their  departed  great  ones ;  and  if  their 
history  is  to  be  recovered,  it  must  bo  sought  for  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  not  in  anything  existing  alx)ve-ground. 

Next  to  these  in  point  of  age  and  style  comes  a  curious  group  of 
rock-cut  monuments,  found  in  the  centre  of  the  land  at  Doganlu. 
They  are  placed  on  the  rocky  side  of  a  narrow  valley,  and  are  uncon- 
nected apparently  with  any  great  city  or  centre  of  population. 
Generally  they  are  called  tombs,  but  there  are  no  chambers  nor 
anything  about  them  to  indicate  a  funereal  purpose,  and  the  inscriptions 
which  accompany  them  are  not  on  the  monuments  themselves,  nor  do 
they  refer  to  such  a  destination.  Altogether,  they  are  certainly  among 
the  most  mysterious  remains  of  antiquity,  and,  beyond  a  certain 
similarity  to  the  rock-cut  tombs  around  Persepolis,  present  no  features 
that  afford  even  a  remote  analogy  to  other  monuments  which  might 
guide  us  in  our  conjectures  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
designed.  They  are  of  a  style  of  art  clearly  indicating  a  wooden 
origin,  and  consist  of  a  square  frontispiece,  either  carved  into  certain 


*  One  of  the  most  interesting  facts 
brought  to  light  in  Dr.  Schliemann  s 
excavations  is  that  between  the  age  of 
the  "Ilium  Vetus"  of  Homer,  rich  in 
metals  and  in  arts,  and  the  "Ilium  Novum" 
of  Strabo,  a  people  ignorant  of  the 
use  of  the  metals,  and  using  only  bone 
and  stone  implements,  inhabited  the 
mound  at  Hisaarlik  which  covero<l  lM>th 


these  cities.  This  discovery  is  sufficient 
to  upset  the  once  fashionable  Danish  theory 
of  the  three  ages — Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron 
— but,  unfortunately,  adds  nothing  to  our 
knowledge  of  architecture.  These  people, 
whoever  they  were,  built  nothing,  and 
must  consequently  be  contcnit  to  remain 
in  the  *  longn  nocte  **  of  those  who  neglect 
the  Master  Art. 


HIS'l-ORY  OK  ARf'HlTF.n'1'RE. 


IS 


rl. 


t^iiiiotrk'  Hliaj)ca,  or  apparently  prepared  for  puntiDg;  at  each  side  ix 
n  flat  piluNtcr,  aiul  alxivo  a  pedimeut  terminating  in  two  scrolls,  rwme 
— ap[wrful!y  tlie  niuru  modem— have  pillare  of  ■  rode  Doric  order, 
and  nil  indi'eil  are  mttcli  more  sin^ilar  than  beautifal.  AVben  morr 
of  tht  MMie  class  aro  discovered,  they  may  help  ns  to  some  historic 
data :  all  that  wo  can  now  advance  is,  that,  judging  from  the  inscrip- 
tions tin  tlieni  and  the  traditiona  in  Hoi'odotuB,  they  would  appear  tc 
lu'liinj;  to  some  race  from  I'liessaly,  or  thereabouts,  who  at  some 
rcniotf  iicrio<l  croKHtil  the  Hellesi>ont  and  settled  in  their  neighbuur- 
hocd:  thi'V  lUiiy  U'  dated  aa  far  back  as  1000,  atd  most  probably 
'OO  voars  at  Icaat  lit^fiiro  tlie  Christian  Era. 


ink-nit  KCulptiireR  farther  east,  at  Pterinm  and 
elsewhcn':  but  all  tluM'  are  figure  Kcnlpturen.  without  architectural 
form  or  dotiiilw,  and  tb.T.'fure  hanlly  coming  within  the  limita  of  this 


iv-ork. 
Til.-  < 


iiiaiuin};  imjMirtaut  ardiitcetnral  group  in  Asia  Minor 
IH  that  of  Lyi-ia,  niadi"  known  in  ibis  country  since  the  year  18:18,  by 
the  invest igations  nf  Sir  CbarleN  Fellows  and  others.  Interesting 
thfmgli  they  certainly  an-,  they  aiv  extronioly  disheartening  to  any 
one  looking  for  earlier  remains  in  tluH  land.— inasmuch  as  all  of  them, 
and  more  eHi>e<ially  the  older  once,  indicate  diHtinctl7a  wooden  origin 
— more  strongly  jRTbapx  than  any  arcliitectural  remains  in  the  V.  eHleni 
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world.  The  oldest  of  theiu  cannot  woll  be  carritsl  fiirtlier  back  tlian 
the  Pereian  ooiiijiiest  of  Oyms  and  Harpagus.  In  other  words,  it  seeins 
perfectly  evident  that  up  to  that  period  tho  Ijycians  use<l  only  wood 
for  their  buildings,  and  that  it  was  only  at  that  time,  and  probably 
from  the  Groeka  or  Egyptians,  that  they,  like  tho  PcrsianB  themflcives. 
first  learnt  to  eubatihite  for  their  frail  and  poriehnlile  structui-cs 
others  of  a  more  durable  material. 


I.^Tlan  Tc 


(Frnn  Brttlub  MiH 


As  already  observed,  the  same  proccnN  can  Ix'  traced  in  Egypt  la 
the  earliust  ages.  In  Central  Asia  the  change  was  effected  by  tho 
Persians.  In  India  between  thu  2ncl  and  3rd  centuries  B.C.  In  Greece 
-  in  what  was  not  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians  -the  change  took 
place  a  little  earlier  thon  in  I-jciii,  or  say  in  tho  7tli  century  n.c. 
What  is  important  to  observe  here  is  that,  wherever  the  process  can  lie 
detected,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  earlier  buildings.  It  is  only  in  tho 
infancy  of  stone  architecture  that  men  adhere  to  wooden  forme  ;  and  an 
soon  as  habit  givra   them    familiarity  with  the  new  material    they 
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f-ii'..  biiii  wr  l'«r  nil  tT»an  of  thp 

:    1  yak    hrt'  v^mbe  or  mouumt-uta) 

ii-'tUr  niMy  \t   clBflsed    under  two 

ijiJ.  -lL  if^  iuTin^  rectilinear  roofit, 

tT-    i  -cua  »trQcniral — or  standiof; 

•    w-ii'.-wt    I  No.  115'p  represent*  a 

■  ■z.-i-":-  firpt  f'f  a  doulile  podium. 

-—     -r  bt  jtid-ct  penerallv,  of  stone. 

A'rx-T-^  ibis  is  a  rectanfriiLir 

i'nt«i  "r  iuirM>j>hagfTii?i.  cer- 

liiiiJv  (>:(].ied  from  a  wooden 

f  .'Tni :  all  ihc  niortisca  and 

Ruling,  even  to  tbe  pins 

That  lii-ld   them    together. 

^^ . ■  ^^  King  literallv  rendered  in 

J^       ^H.  ^H  ^^^LW'  *'"^  i'tonerrork.     Al.iovf  thiK 

^^"*  ^^^m-  j„    n    enrvilinenr    roof    "f 

jiiinitil    fimn,    whieh   al»" 

i«  iu  all  its  parin  a  copy  <■{ 

ail  •.•rigiual  in  w-iiod. 

When  these  fomis  are 
ni*aied  in  the  roi-k  iIh' 
'  ^lylohate  is  omitted.  an>1 
*iu1t  the  upper  part  rejire- 
K-uted,  as  eliown  in  the  im- 
H-ued  wnc<deiit  (Xo.  lltl). 

AVhen    the    eurviUnear 

VHif  18  omitted,  a  flut  oiii: 

iVK  'V    jK^v  -     -i^p  ii»  Hutwtitutet).  nearly  simi 

A'f'^      '¥0^  ^^^^^  ^'*''  '"^  **""*  eonnnon  in  tJw 

'    ''<:     'C^-j.  ^^S^  country  at  tbe  present  day. 

uonsistiiig  of  lieama  of  nn- 

squiirvd  timber,  laid  side  by 

«  j'l.iKiiii  '»i.T.«ii.  ■KMll^"^l..^.rla^.rJll■-Jv.■iJ■•  "^^^  **  chwo Bs  they  can  T>e 
laid,  and  over  this  a  mass 
of  wjMi-n-ti-  or  I'liiy,  Hiiflicii'ntly  thick  to  pn-vent  the  rain  froin  i»ene- 
tnUiiiK  tlivrjiinh.  SoniitiiiK's  thin  ik  Knrmuuntwl  by  a  low  jwdiment. 
mill  Hometimi-H  tin;  hmer  fiiiniin};  also  stands  out  from  thu  rock,  so  as 
to  K>v<:  tlio  ( iitmiK-t-  »f  tlir  tonih  Hometbing  of  a  jxirubliko  form.  Both 
these  rinns  uro  ilhwli-iilt^l  in  the  two  w.HKlc-wts  (Koa.  117  and  113), 
and  niiincr<ittH  vtirii'ticH  of  thorn  are  sltown  iu  the  works  of  Sir  Charles 
FulloWN  Hiiil  olbcrH,  all  t^ontiiiiiin^  the  same  elements,  and  betraying 
m<wt  distiufll.v  rhi-  wiHHlon  nri^iin  fvuin  which  they  were  derived. 
Thi-  hiHt  form  thai  lliiw  biiihlingK  ti<»k  was  in  the  snlmtitntion  of 
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Hii  Tiiiiic  fa^iwlofiirtlKBecQrjMJntry  fiirius:  this  was  not  done  apparently 
at  oiRf,  fur.  tliciiii^li  tlie  loiue  funn  was  ovidently  borro'wod  frrtm  the 
iicigliliourinfr  Grc-ck  citioe,  it 
wan  only  ailopte'l  I'y  clegrc«i, 
and  eron  then  l>ctraye«l  more 
strongly  the  wooden  forma 
from  which  Its  eutaltlatiire 
waa  dfrived  than  i»  wsnnlly 
fdwiiJ  ill  other  or  more  purely 
(ii'Lt'ian  exniiiplea.  Ah  euion 
as  it  liail  fikirly  gaiiiHl  a 
fiiottng,  tlie  wooden  style  watt 
}\  nlianduucil,  ami  a  inaaonry 
one  enlwtitnteil  in  its  stead. 
The  wliole  chau^  took  plnee 
in  this  <xinntry  iin>V>alily 
within  a  eentiiry;  Imt  thif 
is  not  a  fair  test  uf  the  time 
siH'h  n  pnieeBB  iiKniilly  taken. 
(IB  here  it  was  evidently  dime 
under  fureifpi  inflnenee  and 
i.xiiiH'A^kMiiiP'ure/)  with  the  spur  given  by  the 
example  of  a  ntone-hiiildiiii; 
lowlclge  i>f  hiiw  long  it  took  in  Egypt  to  effec-t 
I  Indiii.  where  tho  form  and  eonstmetion  of  tin- 
's reKi'iuhle  so  singularly  these  exanipli-8  in 
lie  trji(i.il  thrnHfth  five  or  nix  eontnries;  and 
]lji]i«  iieiirly  an  hmg  to  eoiivert  the  wooden 
UK  into  even  the  imperfect  stime  Arehiteetnn- 
E'^Vfii  in  tlieir  liest  nnd  most  ]x>rfect  Iniildingv, 
I'll  til  lie  done  Ixrfore  the  cariwntry  tjiies  weie 
the  style  liecame  entitled  to  rank  among  the 


jteople.  Welmv,.  n..  ki 
(he  tnnisfiin nation.  Ii 
older  Itnddhist  temiilt 


ho 


fairly  k"I  rid  of  and  the 
niiisoni.' arts  , .f  the  wui-ld. 
The  nmiiining  iinei.n 
the  (.in-eks  and  Ifoiiiaiis.  t 
fieation  and  dewripliouU 
archit4-etui-iLl  liihtury  of  tli 
1k)  seimrateil,  although  it 
thepuroly  Kurtip 


luiilditigs  of  Asia  Minor  were  all  Imilt  hy 
'h  in  their  own  xtylc,  so  that  their  claiwi- 
uigprcijierly  tothe  chaptcra  trt'iitin^^of  the 
«'  iintioiis,  from  wliich  they  ctnimt  projierly 
1  at  the  same  time  in)doul>t«dly  true  that 
M  of  the  iirt  were  considerahly  moi1i(ie«1  l>y  the 
inflnenco  on  them  of  loeiil  Asiatic  forms  and  feelings.  The  Ionic  order, 
for  instimee,  wln<'h  ai-ose  in  the  (Jrecian  colonies  on  the  coast,  is  only 
thonarivestyleof  this  country  Doneiseil,  if  the  expression  may  he  used. 
In  other  w<n\ls.  the  local  methml  of  building  had  heeome  so  inoilified  and 
altered  liy  the  Greeks  in  adapting  it  to  the  Doric,  which  had  I>ccmue  the 
typical  style  witli  theni,  as  to  cause  the  loss  of  almost  all  its  orijnnal 
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Asiatic  foruis.  It  thus  became  OBsentially  aetone  architccturo  with  oz- 
tcrnal  cohtmiis,  instea<l  of  a  style  indulging  only  in.  wooden  pillars,  and 
thoeo  used  internally,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  was  the  earlier 
form  of  the  art.  The  Ionic  style,  thus  coiniioaod  of  two  clomcntfl, 
took  the  arrangomont  of  the  temples  from  the  Doric,  and  their  details 
from  the  Asiatic  original.  The  Roman  temples,  on  the  contrary,  which 
have  been  erecteJ  in  this  [jart  of  the  world,  in  their  columns  and  other 
details  exactly  follow  the  buildings  at  Rome  itself:  while,  as  in  the 
instances  above  quoted  of  Jerusalem,  Palmyra,  Kangovar,  and  others, 
the  essential  forms  and  airangomentH  are  all  local  and  Asiatic.  The 
fonuer  are  Greek  temples  with  Asiatic  details,  the  latter  Asiatic 
temples  with  only  Roman  masonic  forms.  The  Greeks  in  fact  wore 
colonists,  the  Romans  only  conquerors  ;  and  hence  the  striking  differ- 
ence in  the  style  of  Asiatic  art  executed  under  their  respective  influ- 
eneo.  We  shall  have  frequent  occasion  in  the  soquol  to  refer  to  this 
difference. 


Though  not  stnctly  within  the  googrjphical  limits  of  this  chapter, 
there  is  a  group  of  tombs  at  Amrith^the  ancient  Marathos,  on  the 
coast  of  Syria — which  are  too  interesting  to  bo  passed  over ;  but  ao 


'  In  reo'ity  the  UDnmaeiit  elands  ci-  fore,  bo  iindocBtoxl  to  Ihi  carrLtiJ  bock 
actly  over  the  coiitro  of  tlio  rmk-out  '  nbout  111  f.-ct  Prom  tlie  fnco  of  llic  monu- 
scpul<^hn.'.    TLe  w^jun-line  iiiiuit,  Ibcru-   incut. 
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exceptional  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  thorn  their  proper  place  anywhere. 

The  principal  monument  represented  in  Woodoat  No.  120  is 
31  ft.  8  in.  in  height,  composed  of  very  large  blockfl  of  atooe  and 
situated  over  a  sepulchral  cavern.  There  is  no  inscription  or  indi- 
cation to  enable  us  to  fix  its  date  with  certainty.  The  details  of  its 
architecture  might  be  called  Assyrian;  but  we  know  of  nothing  in 
that  country  that  at  all  resembles  it.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a 
moulding  on  its  base,  which,  if  correctly  drawn,  would  appear  to  be 
of  Roman  origin ;  and  there  is  a  look  about  the  lions  that  wonld  lead 
us  to  suspect  they  were  carved  under  Greek  influence — ^after  the  age 
of  Alexander  at  least. 

The  interest  consists  in  its  being  almost  the  only  perfect  snrrivor 
of  a  class  of  monuments  at  one  time  probably  very  ccHnmon;  but 
which  wo  are  led  to  believe  from  the  style  of  ornamentation  were 
generally  iu  brick.  It  is  also  suggestive,  from  its  close  resemblance  to 
the  Buddhist  topes  in  Afghanistan  and  India;  the  tall  form  of  those, 
especially  in  the  first-named  country,  and  their  universaUy  domical 
outline,  point  unmistakeably  to  some  such  original  as  this :  and 
lastly,  were  I  askcil  to  point  out  the  building  in  the  old  world  which 
most  resembled  the  stele  which  Herod  erected  over  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings  at  Jerusalem,  in  expiation  of  his  desecration  of  their  sanctity,' 
this  is  the  monument  to  which  I  should  unhesitatingly  refer. 


*  Joaephus,  Ant.  xvi.  7,  §  1. 
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Tii.L  within  a  very  rtcent  period  tho  histories  of  Greece  and  Borne 
have  been  coneidered  a«  the  ancient  histories  of  the  world  ;  and  even 
now,  in  our  universities  and  public  schools,  it  is  scarcely  acknowledged 

I  Beule's  C'lcavations  Imve  proTi^l  Lliat  I  not  at  the  eidc  as  hero  ihown.    '  Acropole 
Iheoulcrgatoof  tbeAcropoliBwaainrront'  I  d'Atheafn.'   Parin.  vol.  i.  pi.  i.  and  ii. 
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that  a  more  ancient  record  has  been  read  ou  the  monuments  of  Egypt 
and  dug  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  Assyria. 

It  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  decipherment  of  the  hieit^lyphics 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  reading  of  the  arrow-headed  charactenB  on  the 
other,  have  disclosed  to  us  two  forms  of  civilisation  anterior  to  that 
which  rciipixMired  in  Greece  in  the  8th  century  before  Christ.  Bascil 
on  tliose  that  precetlod  it,  the  Hellenic  form  developed  itself  there  with 
a  degree  of  perfection  never  Ijefore  seen,  nor  has  it,  in  its  own  peculiar 
de]»artment,  ever  been  since  surpassetl. 

These  diKttJveries  have  l>een  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only 
in  cM»rrecting  our  hitherto  nam>w  views  of  ancient  history,  but  in 
uKsiKting  to  exj)lain  much  that  wjis  olnjcuro,  or  utterly  unmtelligible, 
in  those  historieH  with  which  we  were  more  immeiliately  familiar. 
We  now,  for  the  fii-st  time,  c^>m[)rehend  whence  the  Greeks  obtained 
many  of  their  arts  and  much  of  their  civilisation,  and  to  what  extent 
the  ehamoter  of  these  was  affected  bv  the  sources  from  which  thev 
wcTe  diTiveil. 

Having  already  described  the  artistic  forms  of  Egypt  and  Assyria. 
it  is  not  diftieult  to  discover  the  origin  of  almost  every  idea,  and  of 
everv  arehiteetural  featun*,  tliat  was  afterwards  found  in  Greece. 
Wni  vvvu  with  tliis  assistance  we  blLould  not  be  able  to  understand  the 
phenouteua  whirh  (invk  art  presents  to  us,  were  it  not  that  the  raonu- 
nu*nts  ri'veal  to  us  the  existence  of  two  distinct  and  separate  races 
existing  n>nti'in|H»raueously  in  (Jreece.  If  the  Greeks  were  as  purely 
Aryan  as  their  language  won  hi  k^ad  us  to  l)elieve,  all  our  ethnographic 
tluMiries  aiv  at  fault.  But  this  is  prtK.^isely  one  of  those  cases  where 
an*haH»logy  stej)s  in  to  sui>plenient  what  philology  tells  us  and  to 
elucidate  what  that  seieniH'  fails  io  reveal.  That  the  language  of  the 
(invks,  with  tlu*  smallest  ])Ossible  admixture  from  other  Fources,  is 
pun*  Aryan,  no  one  will  dispute;  but  their  arts,  their  religion,  and 
friMpiently  their  institutions,  tend  to  ascriln}  to  them  an  altogether 
dift'ei*ent  origin.  Fortunately  the  ruins  at  Myoena3  and  Orchomemis 
un»  Huttieii-nt  to  aflonl  us  a  key  to  the  mystery.  From  them  we  learn 
that  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  'i'roy  a  people  were  supreme  in  Greece 
who  weiv  ni»t  HelliMis,  but  who  were  closelv  allie*!  to  the  Etruscans 
and  other  tomb-building,  art  hiving  races.  Whether  they  were  purely 
Turanian,  vr  merely  ultra-Celtic,  ujay  Ih)  questioned;  but  one  thing 
NiH^niH  c'lear,  that  this  j)eople  were  then  known  to  the  ancientjs  under 
tliu  name  «»f  l\»lasgi.  and  it  is  their  prescncH)  in  Greece,  mixed  up  w4th 
I  lie  mon*  jun^ely  l>orian  nicvs,  which  ex]>lain8  what  would  otben;i'ise 
lio  unintelligible  in  (ireeian  civilisation. 

Kxivpt  fn>m  our  knowUnlge  of  the  existence  of  a  strong  infusion 
iif  Tuninian  bbKnl  into  the  veins  of  the  Grec^ian  ixx)ple,  it  would  be 
piiNHible  tt)  undei'stand  how  a  peoph*  so  purc^ly  Aryan  in  appoarana^ 
to  Rd(»pt   a  ivligi«»n    so   essentially   Anthropic  and  Ancostral. 
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Their  belief  in  oracles,  their  worship  of  trees,^  and  many  minor 
peculiarities,  were  altogether  abhorrent  to  the  Aryan  mind. 

I'he  existence  of  these  two  antagonistic  elements  satisfactorily 
explains  how  it  was  that  while  art  was  unknown  in  the  purely 
Dorian  city  of  Sparta,  it  flourished  so  exuberantly  in  the  quasi- 
Pelasgic  city  of  Athens;  why  the  Dorians  borrowed  their  archi- 
tect^ral  order  from  I'gypt,  and  hardly  changed  its  form  during  the 
long  period  they  employed  it ;  and  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  eastern 
art  of  the  Persians  was  brought  into  Greece,  and  how  it  was  there 
modified  so  essentially  that  we  hardly  recognise  the  original  in  its 
altered  and  more  j)erfect  form.  It  explains,  too,  how  the  different 
States  of  Greece  were  artistic  or  matter-of-fact  in  the  exact  pro- 
portion in  which  either  of  the  two  elements  predominated  in  the 
people. 

Thus  the  poetry  of  Arcadia  was  unknown  in  the  neighbouring 
State  of  Sparta;  but  the  Doric  race  there  remained  true  to  their 
institutions  and  spread  their  colonies  and  their  power  farther  than 
any  other  of  the  little  principalities  of  Greece.  'J'he  institutions  of 
Lycurgus  could  never  have  been  maintained  in  Athens;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Parthenon  was  as  impossible  in  the  Lacedemonian 
State.  Even  in  Athens  art  would  not  have  been  the  wonder  that  it 
became  without  that  happy  admixture  of  the  two  races  which  then 
prevailed,  mingling  the  common  sense  of  the  one  with  the  artistic 
feeling  of  the  other,  which  tended  to  produce  the  most  brilliant 
intellectual  development  which  has  yet  dazzled  the  world  with  its 
splendour. 

The  contemporary  presence  of  these  two  races  perhaps  also  ex- 
plains how  Greek  civilisation,  though  so  wonderfully  brilliant,  passed 
so  quickly  away.  Had  either  race  been  pure,  the  Dorian  institutions 
might  have  lasted  as  long  as  the  village-systems  of  India  or  the  arts 
of  Egypt  or  China ;  but  where  two  dissimilar  races  mix,  the  tendency 
is  inevitably  to  revert  to  the  type  of  one,  and,  though  the  intermixture 
may  produce  a  stock  more  brilliant  than  either  parent,  the  type  is  less 
permanent  and  soon  passes  away.  So  soon  was  it  the  case,  in  this  in- 
stance, that  the  whole  of  the  groat  history  of  Greece  may  be  said  to  be 
comprehended  in  the  period  ranging  between  the  battle  of  Marathon 
(B.C.  490)  and  the  peace  concluded  with  Philip  of  Macedon  by  the 
Athenians  (b.c.  34G) :  so  that  the  son  of  a  man  who  was  bom  before 
the  first  event  may  have  been  a  party  to  the  second.  All  tliose 
wonders  of  patriotism,  of  poetry,  and  art,  for  which  Greece  was 
famous,  crowded  into  the  short  space  of  a  century  and  a  half,  is  a 
phenomenon  the  like  of  which  the  world  has  not  seen  before,  and  is 
not  likely  to  witness  again. 


For  details  of  i\\ii  tea  Botticlicr, '  BiUiiukultus  der  Hellcncn.'     DerliD,  185(>. 
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PCLASQIC  AbT.' 

A»  iui};t)t  Iv  et|*^r<-t«>l.  from  the  k-ngth  of  time  that  hw  dupsed 
KiDw  the  IVW^c  nic««  mlml  iii  Gr«c<w,  and  uwing  to  the  Dniueroan 
cLaujn^  tliul  liart-  taken  place  in  that  country  since  their  day,  thetr 
an-hilt.vtnnil  rvDiain«  ate  few.  and  cmnparatively  inBigmficsnt.  It 
hitii  thus  •■■•lU'.-  t<.-  paw  that,  were  it  not  for  their  tonibe,  their  city 
whIIk.  aud  ih'.-ir  wurkii  of  rivil  engineering,  snch  an  Ivridgea  and 
tuuni'lH— iu  whivh  tLty  were  prL-^iulnent — we  ahoold  hardly  iiow 
IxjMvM  aiir  ru'iteriul  n-maine  to  prove  their  cxitit«ncc  or  mark  the 
dvgn^-  of  civil irAtii'ii  V-  whic-li  they  had  reached. 

'llic  m-jst  r.riiarkal>K'  of  these  remains  are  the  tomlis  of  the  kia/p 
of  Myiviiie,  a  city  which  iti  Hiimeric  tinio:*  had  a  fair  title  to  he  con- 
niili-rt-d  tLf  oijiitul  of  Greece,  or  at  all  eventti  to  bo  considered  one  fif 
the  nii'Kt  iiii]>>rtaut  of  her  citieti.     The  Dorians  described    thnw  as 


l».  s.ril.iiwh.llliiK'rTinibntAlr.-niitllyMW.    SuIf  of  pUn  iwn.  o  I  In. 

tniwiirioH.  fnnu  tlic  imniber  of  precious  objects  found  in  theni,  an  iu 
the  tonibd  of  tlie  KtniHcans.  and  because  they  looked  upon  such  hallii 
M  far  iiioit^  than  HufUciciit  for  the  narrow  dwellings  of  the  dead. 
The  mint  ^K'rlt.-et  and  the  largest  of  them  now  existing  is  known  as 
thi'  lYoaRury  or  Toiiilmf  Atruiisat  MycenK,  xhown  in  plan  and  aedioii 
ill  the  tinuvxc<l  woodcut.  'I'he  priuciiMl  chamber  is  48  ft.  6  in.  in 
diameter,  mid  is,  or  whe  when  ]M.Tfect,  of  the  shape  of  a  regular 
ofiuilntenil  iKiinte<l  iirt^h,  u  form  well  adapted  to  the  mode  of  con- 
Htruction,  winch  m  tliiit  of  horizontal  layers  of  etonee,  projecting  the 

'  Wrilcn  wlio  durivo  tbpir  knowledge '  aitbJGot  out  be  obtatued  fhan  tiitDi.  It  u 
uf  Gncian  art  Ihmi  books  only  arc  ex-  not thorcfbrctobewoiideiealntDiat antlio- 
trcDiol;  hiiliguuit  wlion  any  nrebnologut  |  ritica  liiould  bitberto  bare  differed  to  much 
veatntM  to  lUf^icpat  tliat  lio  knows  annu.--  [  n^anling  tlicm.  Tho  terttmonj  of  their 
thing  of  tlie  I'l-iaagl,  or  of  tlioii  affinitiOB. '  aiorka  U.  however,  k>  oIoot  and  distiact. 
nMir  Unguap.' tuiaontirt'ly  iHTislin];  uul' that  the  bookwomw  wonM  do  wdl  to 
'  .ti'K  aocniinU  iirc  si  riiiifliiHinj;  atiil ,  kn'p  their  tcmpon  till  at  kaat  tbcy  ban 
"    t  iH>  rliiir  ilk-Ill!  on  tin'   iwu'ti'ivil  tliccvidoaceaiid  can  refBtcil. 
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one  beyoud  the  other,  till  one  small  utone  closed  tho  whole,  and  made 
the  vault  complete. 

As  will  he  explained  furtlier  on,  this  was  the  form  of  doino  adopted 
by  the  Jaina  architects  in  India.  It  prevailed  altto  in  Italy  and  Asia 
Slinor  wherever  a  Pelaagic  race  ia  traced,  down  to  the  time  when  the 
jtointed  form  again  caroe  into  use  in  the  Middle  Ages,  thongh  it  was 
not  then  used  as  a  horizontal,  but  as  a  radiating  arch. 

On  one  side  of  this  hall  is  a  chamber  cut  in  tho  rock,  the  true 
Gi'pulchro  apparently,  and  externally  is  a  long  passage  leading  to  a 
dirtirway,  wliich,  judging  from 
the  fragments  that  remain 
(Woodcut  No.  123),  must  have 
been  of  a  purely  Asiatic  form 
of  art,  and  very  unlike  any- 
thing found  subsequent  to 
this  period  in  Greece. 

To  all  appearance  the 
dome  was  lined  internally 
with  plates  of  brass  or  bronze, 
some  nails  of  which  metals 
are  now  found  there  ;  and  the 
holes  in  which  tho  nails  weru 
inserted  aie  still  to  be  seen 
all  over  the  place.  Another 
of  these  tombs,  erected  by 
Mitiyas  at  Orchomenos,  de- 
scribed by  I'ausanias  as  one 
of  the  wonders  of  Greece,' 
seems  from  the  remaius  still 
existing  to  have  been  at  least 
20  ft.  wider  than  this  one, 
and  proportionably  larger  in  ' 
every  rcepect.  All  these  were 
covered  with  earth,  and  many  are  now  probably  hidden  which  a 
diligent  search  might  reveal.  It  is  hardly,  however,  to  be  hoped 
that  an  unrifled  tomb  may  be  discovered  in  Greece,  thongh  numerous 
examples  are  found  in  Etruria.  The  very  name  of  treasury  must 
have  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  Greeks ;  and  as  their  real  destination 
was  forgotten,  no  lingering  respect  for  the  dead  could  have  restrained 
the  hand  of  the  spoiler. 

As  domes  constructed  on  the  horizontal  principle,  these  two  arc 
the  largest  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  though  there  does  not 
ap|Htar  to  l>c  any  reasonable  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  such  a 
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foria  of  bitildiiig  might  bo  carried.  When  backed  by  earth,  m 
these  wore,  it  is  evident,  from  the  mode  of  oonBtruction,  that  they 
cannot  bo  destroyed  by  any  equable  preeenre  exerted  from  tht> 
exterior. 

The  only  danger  to  bo  feared  is,  what  is  tecbnically  called  a  rising 
of  the  haimelies;  and  to  avoid  this  it  might  bo  neceesaiy,  where  larg« 
iloincB  wero  attcmptinl,  to  adopt  a  form  more  nearly  conical  than  that 
used  at  Mycciiie.  This  might  bo  a  less  pleasing  arehiteotural  feature, 
but  it  is  constructively  u  better  one  than  the  form  of  the  radiating 
domes  we  generally  employ. 

It  is  ccrtniiily  to  bo  regretted  that  more  of  the  dccoratiTe  featoiea 
of  this  early  style  have  not  been  discovered,  llioy  differ  so  entirely 
from  anything  else  in  Greece,  and  arc  so  purely  Asiatic  in  form,  that 
it  would  bo  exceedingly  iutcresting  to  bo  able  to  restore  a  complete 
decomtioii  of  nur  sort.  In  all  the  parts  hitherto  brought  to  light,  an 
lonie-liki-  scroll  is  ruixateil  in  every  jMirt  and  over  every  detail,  rather 
rudely  exifuteil,  but  proltubly  originally  heightened  by  colour.     Its 


cnuiiteriwirtB 
in  Grec-ee.' 

The  I'elasgic  raees 
more    pleasing    eurvili 


found  in  Assvri 


nd  at  Persepolis.  but  nowhere  else 

it  to  adopt  fur  thoir  doom-ays  the 
with  which  they  wero  already 
familiar  from  their  interiorB.  The 
annexed  illustration  (Woodcut  No. 
124)  from  a  gateway  at  'Jlioricus, 
in  Attiea.  serves  to  show  its  sim* 
plest  and  earliest  form ;  and  the 
illustration  (Woodcut  No.  127) 
from  Assos,  in  Asia  Minor,  of  a 
for  more  modem  date,  shows  the 
most  complicated  form  it  took  in 
ancient  times.  In  this  last  instance 
it  is  merely  a  discharging  arch. 
and  so  little  fitted  for  the  purp*«e  to  which  it  is  applied,  that  we  caa 
only  supiiofic  that  its  adoption  arose  from  a  strong  predilection  for 
this  sha]K). 

Another  illustration  of  Pelasgic  masonry  is  found  at  Delos  (Wood- 
cut No.  125),  consisting  of  a  roof  formed  by  two  arch  stones,  at  a 
certain  angle  to  tmo  another,  similar  to  the  plan  adopted  in  Egypt, 
and  is  further  interesting  as  l>cing  assi>ciatcd  with  capitals  of  pillara 
formed  of  the  front  i>art  of  bulls,  as  in  Assyria,  pointing  again  to  the 
intimate  connection  that  existed  between  Greece  and  Asia  at  this  early 
period  of  the  former's  historj'. 
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In  all  these  inBtaiiccs  it  does  not  seem  to  havo  been  eio  much  want 
of  knowledge  that  led  theso  early  builders  to  adopt  the  horizontal  in 
preference  to  the  radi- 
ating principle,  aa  a 
conviction  of  ita  greater 
ilurability,  aa  well,  per- 
haps, aa  a  certain  pre 
dilcction  for  an  ancient 

In  the  construction 
of  their  walla  they  ad-  .' 
hered,  aa  a  mere  matter 
of  taste,  to  forms  which 
they  must  have  known 
to  be  inferior  to  othor^i. 

In  the  example,  for  in-  _ 

stance,  of  a  wall  in  the    '"■  atco  at  i>pto«.   (j-mir  stmn'-  ■  Aihciw.') 

Peloponnesus  ( Woodcut  No.  VZti),  wo  find  the  polygonal  masonry  of 
an  earlier  ago  actually  placed  upon  aa  perfect  a  specimen  built  in 
regular  courses,  or  what  is  technically  called    n»\Iar  work,  as  any 
to  be  found  in  Greece;  and  ou 
the  other  nido  of  tho  gateway 
at    Absob    (Woodcut    No.    127) 
there  exist*  a  semicircular  arch, 
shown     by    the    dotted    lines, 
which    is   conatmcted  horizon- 
tally, and  could  only  have  been 
eopiwl  from  a  radiating  arch. 

Their  city  walls  nro  chiefly 
remarkable  for  tho  size  of  tlie 
blocks  of  stone  used  and  for  tho 
beanty  with  which  their  irregular  joints  and  coutsob  are  fitted  inhi 
one  another.  Like  most  fortifications,  they  are  generally  devoid  nf 
ornament,  tho  only  architectural  features  Ijcing  tho  openings.  These 
are  interesting,  as  showing  the  steps  by  which  a  |>oculiar  form  of 
masonry  was  perfecteil,  and  which,  in  after  ages,  led  to  imi>ortant 
architectural  results. 

One  iif  the  most  primitive  of  these  buildings  is  a  nameless  niin 
existing  near  Missolonghi  (Woodcut  No.  128).  In  it  the  aides  of  the 
opening  are  straight  for  the  whole  height,  and,  though  making  a  very 
st-iiblc  form  of  opening,  it  is  one  to  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  fit 
doors,  or  to  close  by  any  known  means.  It  was  this  difficulty  that  led 
to  the  next  expedient  adopted  of  inserting  a  lintel  at  a  certain  height, 
and  making  the  jambs  more  perpendicular  below,  and  more  sloping 
abjve.     This  method  is  already  exemplified  in  the  tomb  of  Atreut 
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(Wuudcut  No.  132),  aud 
No.  129);  Imt  it  is  by 


the  Gate  of  the  Liona  at  Hyoenie  (Woodcut 
clear  whether  the  pediments  were 
alwaja  filled  np  with 
acalptare,  as  in  this 
instance,  or  left  open. 
In  the  walls  of  a  town 
they  were  proliahly 
always  closed,  bat  left 
open  in  a  chamber. 
In  the  gate  at  Myceiue 
the  two  lions  stand 
against  an  altar ' 
shaped  like  a  pillar, 
of  a  form  fonnd  only 
in    Lycia,    in    which 

l«.  (i.l*w,y  M  aZ*i.    (FnmTwlcr'.-AriiMtoniT*-)  ^^      lOOnd      ends      of 

the    timbers    of    the 
roof  arc  ohown  a«  if  projecting  into  the  frieee. 

ThcBO  are  alight  remains,  it  must  be  confessed,  from  which  to 
rnciniKtnu't  an  art  whieU  had  bo  much  influence  on  the  civilisaticm  of 


■■-^Mf' 


Gn>ecv;  liut  they  arc  Hiiflicient  for  the  archteologist,  as  the  existence 
of  a  few  fotwil  fragiiiontH  of  the  Ihiiich  of  an  elephant  or  a  tortoise 
stiiliee  to  pntre  the  pre-uxiiitciicc  of  tlioHo  animals  wherever  they  have 
lieeii  fotiuil,  and  cnalile  the  palaMiitologist  to  reason  npon  them  with 


'  It  i«  to  be  rcgretteil  tlmt  nn  cnt't  of  hitherto  intido  of  thnn  are  ao  innmrt 
thmc.  Ilic  iililcst  BculpturfB  of  IJiuir  class  thnt  it  U  impojiU)1e  to  realm  on  them, 
ill  ciiHtciu'c.  luia  reaohoil  tliis  coiiiilry. '  whilst  iw  tjpei  of  a  rtyle  they  ate  amuDg 
One  in  eaid  to  exist  nt  Berlin,  but  it  is '  tlir  most  intcrraling  known  to  exiit  any- 
inaoTesaible  to  wionct.      The  ilmiringti   where. 
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almost  as  much  certainty  as  if  he  saw  them  iu  a  menagerie.  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  see  why  the  remnants  are  so  few.  When  Homer  describes 
the  imaginary  dwelling  of  Alcinous— which  he  meant  to  bo  typical  of 
a  perfect  palace  in  his  day — he  does  not  speak  of  its  construction  or 
solidity,  nor  tell  us  how  symmetrically  it  was  arranged;  but  he  is 
lavish  of  his  praise  of  its  brazen  walls,  its  golden  doors  with  their 
silver  posts  and  lintels — just  as  the  writers  of  the  Books  of  Kings  and 
(,'hronicles  praise  the  contemporary  temple  or  palace  of  Solomon  for 
similar  metallic  splendour. 

The  palace  of  Menelaus  is  described  by  the  same  author  as  full  of 
brass  and  gold,  silver  and  ivory.  It  was  resplendent  as  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  appeared  to  the  eye  of  Telemachus  like  the  mansion  of 
.Jupiter  himself. 

No  temples  are  mentioned  by  Homer,  nor  by  any  early  writer ;  but 
the  funereal  rites  celebrated  in  honour  of  Patroclus,  as  described  in  the 
XXllI.  Book  of  the  Hiad,  and  the  mounds  still  existing  on  the  Plains 
of  Troy,  testify  to  the  character  of  the  people  whose  manners  and 
customs  he  was  describing,  and  would  alone  bo  sufficient  to  convince 
us  that,  except  in  their  tombs,  wc  should  find  little  to  commemorate 
their  previous  existence. 

The  subject  is  interesting,  and  deserves  far  more  attention  than 
has  hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  it,  and  more  space  than  can  be 
devoted  to  it  here.  Not  only  is  this  art  the  art  of  people  who  warred 
before  Troy,  but  our  knowledge  of  it  reveals  to  us  a  secret  which 
otherwise  might  for  ever  have  remained  a  mystery.  The  religion  of 
the  Homeric  poems  is  essentially  Anthropic  and  Ancestral —  in  other 
words,  of  Turanian  origin,  with  hardly  a  trace  of  Aryan  feeling 
running  through  it.  When  wo  know  that  the  same  was  the  case 
with  the  arts  of  those  days,  wo  feel  that  it  could  not  well  be 
otherwise;  but  what  most  excites  our  wonder  is  the  power  of  the 
poet,  whose  song,  describing  the  manners  and  feelings  of  an  extinct 
race,  was  so  beautiful  as  to  cause  its  adoption  as  a  gospel  by  a  people 
of  another  race,  tincturing  their  religion  to  the  latest  hour  of  their 
existence. 

We  have  very  little  means  of  knowing  how  long  this  style  of  art 
last^  in  Greece.  The  treasury  built  by  Myron  king  of  Sicyon  at 
Olympia  about  650  B.C.  seems  to  have  been  of  this  style,  in  so  far  as 
we  can  judge  of  it  by  the  description  of  Pausanias.^  It  consisted  of 
two  chambers,  one  ornamented  in  the  Doric,  one  in  the  Ionic  style,  not 
apparently  with  pillars,  but  with  that  kind  of  decoration  which  appears 
at  that  period  to  have  been  recognised  as  peculiar  to  each.  But  the 
entire  decorations  seem  to  have  been  of  brass,  the  weight  of  metal  em- 
ployed being  recorded  in  an  inscription  cm  the  building.     The  earliest 


•  Paubaniasi,  vi.  19. 
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exaiui»lc  of  a  Doric  temple  that  we  know  of  -  that  of  Corinth  —would 
appear  to  belong  to  very  nearly  the  same  "age,  so  that '  the 'Tth  oentnrr 
B.C.  may  probably  be  taken  as  the  period  when  the  old  Turanian  form 
of  Pelasgic  art  gave  way  before' the  sterner  and  more  perfect  creations 
of  a  purer  Hellenic  design.  Perhaps  it  might  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  the  Hellenic  history  of  Greece  oommenoed  with  the  Olympiads 
(d.c.  77(«),  but  before  that  kingdom  bloomed  into  perfection  an  older 
civilisation  had  passed  away,  leaving  little  be^'^ond  a  few  tombs  and 
works  of  public  utilit}^  as  records  of  its  prior  existence.  It  left,  how- 
ever, an  uiKlying  influence  which  can  be  traced  through  every  subse- 
quent stage  of  Grecian  history,  which  gave  form  to  that  wonderful 
artistic  devolopincnt  of  art-,  the  princijial  if  not  the  only  cause  of  the 
unrivalknl  degree  of  ixjrfectiou  to  which  it  subsequently  attaineil. 


CHAPTER    II. 
HELLENIC    GREECK. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ORDEB8. 
The  ctilrninatiiig  peri<Hl  of  the  PehtHgic  civilisation  of  Greece  waa  at 
the  time  of  the  war  with  Troy — the  laat  great  military  event  of  that 
ag«,  and  the  one  which  aeoms  to  have  cloaed  the  long  and  intimate 
connection  of  the  Greek  Pelasgiane  with  their  cognate  races  in  Asia. 

Sixty  years  later  the  irruption  of  the  'I'heBsaliana,  and  twenty  years 
after  that  event  the  return  of  the  Heracleidtc,  closed,  in  a  political 
sense,  that  chapter  in  history,  and  gave  rise  to  what  may  be  styled  the 
Hellenic  civilisation,  which  proved  the  great  and  true  glory  of  Greece. 

Four  centuries,  however,  elapsed,  which  may  appropriately  be 
called  the  dark  ages  of  Greece,  before  the  new  seed  bore  fruit,  at  least 
in  BO  far  as  art  is  concerned.  These  ages  produced,  it  is  true,  the  laws 
of  LycurguB,  a  characteristic  effort  of  a  truly  Aryan  race,  conferring  as 
they  did  on  the  people  who  made  them  that  jHiwer  of  self-government, 
and  capacity  for  republican  institutions,  which  gave  them  such 
stability  at  home  and  so  much  power  abroad,  but  which  were  as 
inimical  to  the  softer  glories  of  the  fine  arts  in  Sparta  as  they  have 
proved  elsewhere. 

When,  after  this  long  night,  architectural  art  reappeared,  it  was  at 
Corinth,  under  the  Cypselidee,  a  race  of  strongly-marked  Asiatic  ten- 
dencies ;  but  it  had  in  the  meantime  undergone  so  great  a  transforma- 
tion as  to  wellnigh  bewilder  us.  On  its  reappearance  it  was  no  longer 
characterised  by  the  elegant  and  omat«  art  of  Mycente  and  the  cognate 
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foniis  of  Atiiatic  growth, but  bad  assnined  the  m<le,bold  proportionnof 
f'K,vptinn  art,  and  with  Rlmost  more  than  Egyptian  maaBivcnees. 

DoBic  Temples  ex  Greece. 

The  ago  of  the  Doric  tcmplo  at  Corinth  is  not,  it  is  tmc,  eatiR- 
factoiy  detomiinod ;  but  tho  balance  of  evidence  would  lead  nn  to 
beliyve  that  it  betougB  to  tho  age  of  Cypeelofl,  or  about  650  b.c.  Tlie 
pillaro  arc  k«a  than  four  diameten  in  height,  and  the  architrave — the 
only  jtarl  tif  the  Biipcratnicture  that  now  TemaioB — is  proportionately 
heavy.  It  ifl,  indeed,  one  of  the  moat  masBiTe  specimena  of  ardiitec- 
ture  existing,  more  ao  than  oven  its  rock-cut  prototype  at  Beoi  Haann.' 
from  which  it  is  most  indubitably  copied.  Ab  a  work  of  art,  it  faila 
from  excefwof  Btrongth,  a  fault  common  to  moat  of  the  eSbrtaof  a  mdc 
people,  igiiornnt  nf  the  true  reaourcoa  of  art,  and  striTing,  by  tlio 
expression  of  physical  power  alone,  to  attain  its  objects. 

Next  in  ago  to  this  is  the  little  temple  at  ^gina.*  Its  date,  twi, 
in  unknown,  thongh,  judging  from  the  character  of  its  acnlptutv,  it 
probably  belongs  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  centurj-  before  Christ 

Wo  know  that  .\thcns  had  a  great  temple  on  the  Acropolis,  con- 
tumpornry  with  these,  and  the  frusta  of  its  columns  Btill  remain,  which, 
after  its  destruction  by  the  Persians,  were  built  into  the  walla  of  the 
citadel.  It  iK  more  than  probable  that  all  tho  principal  cities  of 
Greece  lia*l  temples  commensurate  with  their  dignity  before  the  Per- 
sian War.  Many  of  these  were  destroyed  during  that  straggle ;  but  it 
also  hapjioned  then,  as  in  France  and  England  in  the  12th  and  I3th 
centtirioM.  tlinl  the  old  temples  were  thought  unworthy  of  the  national 
grcatni'HH.  nml  of  that  feeling  iif  exaltation  arising  from  the  snoceaaM 


'S  at  Uciii  lla'tnii  and  ^  settle  tb«  qmxtkni,  it  will  be  difflcnll  to 

[^oiiEiiilpriit  siiHicipdt  to  refiue  the  evidence  of  tliia  one  (Woodent 

I  No.  131)  taken  fhnn  the  aoutheni  IcBple 

-   -       I  at  KMrTiBc,bDilt  in  the  ■.geofTlKitliBKMb 

__,,,^^^  III.  and  Ameooiihii  IIL — bj  1600  jean 

^^^^^^K  before  ChriBt.  or  1000  yean  befbn  the 

^^^^^^^  rartiest  Grecian  ^citunple  known.     In  tbi* 

^^^^B  ingtance  tlie  alncna  u  separated  from  tlw 

"^rnHj  slisft:  IhereiiKlraldechiniwaiMlabca^d 

__U^B  necking  :  iu  Ttret,  all  tlie  memben  d  the 

]                     ,  Grvciiui  order,  only  wanting  the  elegure 

'  vrbich  the  Greeks  added  to  it. 

^Bj^^  In  the  memoir  by  Hr.  Filkener  ('  Ha- 

^^^^L  scum  of  CliiBsical  Antiquitiee,'  voL  i,  p. 

"""^           \  87),  from  which  the  wooilcut  is  Iiomiwcd, 

i.ti.-  -       I  27 proto-Doric  calomnii  are  ennmerBted  ai 

/  etill  exlrticg  in  cigbt  different  btdldinga, 

/  ranging  fiom  the  Third  Oataiact  to  Lower 

_^v-^  Kgyi>t- 

mpLf  It  K.rnur    (Fmm  '  "^''^  (limeMioiw  are  94  feel  by  4S, 

'alKtivr.)  mtpring  (vmseqnently  only  4230  feet. 
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result  of  the  greatest  of  their  wars,  so  that  almost  all  those  which 
remained  were  pulled  down  or  rebuilt.  The  consequence  is,  that 
nearly  all  the  great  temples  now  found  in  Greece  were  built  in  the 
forty  or  fifty  years  which  succeeded  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at 
Salamis  and  Plattea. 


132. 


Temple  at  if'^na  rrstorcd.     No  scale. 


The  oldest  temple  of  this  class  is  that  best  known  as  the  Theseium, 
or  Temple  of  Theseus,  at  Athens,  though  it  is  nearly  certain  that  it 
ought  more  properly  to  bo  considered  the  temple  of  the  god  Mars.  It 
constitutes  a  link  between  the  archaic  and  the  perfect  age  of  Grecian 
art ;  more  perfect  than  the  temple  at  ^gina  or  any  that  preceded  it, 
but  falling  short  of  the  perfection  of  the  Parthenon,  its  near  neighbour 
both  in  locality  and  date. 

Of  all  the  great  temples,  the  best  and  most  celebratfed  is  the  Par- 
thenon, the  only  octastyle  Doric  temple  in  Greece,  and  in  its  own  class 
undoubtedly  the  most  beautiful  building  in  the  world.  It  is  true  it 
has  neither  the  dimensions  nor  the  wondrous  expression  of  power  and 
eternity  inherent  in  Egyptian  temples,  nor  has  it  the  variety  and 
poetry  of  the  Gothic  cathedral ;  but  for  intellectual  beauty,  for  perfec- 
tion of  proportion,  for  beauty  of  detail,  and  for  the  exquisite  perception 
of  the  highest  and  most  recondite  principles  of  art  ever  applied  to 
architecture,  it  stands  utterly  and  entirely  alone  and  unrivalled — the 
glory  of  Greece  and  a  reproach  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Next  in  size  and  in  beauty  to  this  was  the  great  hexastyle  temple 
of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  finished  two  years  later  than  the  Parthenon. 
Its  dimensions  were  nearly  the  same,  but  having  only  six  pillars  in 
front  instead  of  eight,  as  in  the  Parthenon,  the  proportions  were 
different,  this  temple  being  95  ft.  by  230,  the  Parthenon  101  ft. 
by  227. 

To  the  same  age  belongs  the  exquisite  little  Temple  of  Apollo 

R  2 
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Epicurius  at  Bassse  (47  ft.  by  125),  the  Temple  of  Minerva  at  Soniam, 
the  greater  temple  at  Rhamnns,  the  Propykda  at  Athens,  and  indeed 
all  that  is  greatest  and  most  beautiful  in  the  architecture  of  Greece. 
The  temple  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis  also  was  founded  and  designed  at  this 
l^eriod,  but  its  execution  belongs  to  a  later  date. 


Doric  Temples  in  Sicily. 

Owing  probably  to  some  local  peculiarity,  which  we  have  not  now 
the  means  of  explaining,  the  Dorian  colonies  of  Sicily  and  Magna 
Gnecia  seem  to  liave  possessed,  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity,  a 
greater  number  of  temples,  and  certainly  retain  the  traces  of  many 
more,  than  were  or  are  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  groat  cities  of  the 
mother  country.  The  one  city  of  Selinus  alone  possesses  six,  in  two 
gmu|>8,— three  in  the  citadel  and  three  in  the  city.  Of  these  the  oldest 
is  the  central  one  of  the  first-named  group.  Its  sculptures,  first  dis- 
covered by  ^Messrs.  Angel  and  Harris,  indicate  an  age  only  slightly  sub- 
seijuent  to  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  b.c.  636,  and  therefore  ]>robably 
ne^irly  contemiwrar^'  with  the  example  above  mentioned  at  CorintL 
The  most  modern  is  the  great  octastyle  temple,  which  seems  to  have 
been  left  un finished  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the 
Carthaginians,  u.c.  410.  It  measui-ed  375  ft.  by  166,  nnd  was  conse- 
quently very  much  larger  than  any  temple  of  its  class  in  Greece. 
The  remaining  four  range  between  these  dates,  and  therefore  form 
a  tolerably  perfect  chronometric  series  at  that  time  when  the  arts 
of  Greece  itself  fail  us.  The  inferiority,  however,  of  provincial  art, 
as  ct>mp;in.sl  with  that  of  Greece  itself,  prevents  us  from  applying 
such  a  test  with  t<^K)  much  confidence  to  the  real  history  of  the  art^ 
though  it  is  undoul)te<lly  valuable  as  a  secondary  illustration. 

At  Agrigentum  there  ai-e  three  Doric  temples,  two  small  hcxastyles, 
whose  age  may  he  alx)ut  500  to  480  B.C.,  and  one  great  exceptional 
example,  differing  in  its  arrangements  from  all  the  Grecian  temples  of 
the  age.  Its  dimensions  are  300  ft.  long  by  173  broad,  and  conse- 
quently very  nearly  the  sjime  as  those  of  the  great  Temple  of  Selinus 
just  alluded  to.  Its  date  is  i>erfectly  known,  as  it  was  commenced  by 
Theron,  f^c.  480,  and  left  unfinished  Kcventy-five  years  afterwards, 
when  the  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians. 

At  Syracuse  there  still  exist  the  ruins  of  a  very  beautiful  temple  of 
this  age;  and  at  Egesta  are  remains  of  another  in  a  much  more  perfect 
state. 

Ptestum,  in  Magna  Gnecia,  boasts  of  the  most  magnificent  group  of 
temples  after  that  at  Agrigentum.  One  is  a  very  beautiful  hexastyle, 
belonging  piobably  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  built  in  a 
bold  and  very  pure  style  of  Doric  architecture,  and  still  retains  the 
greater  part  of  its  internal  columnar  arrangement. 
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The  other  two  are  more  modem,  and  are  far  less  pure  both  in  plan 
and  in  detail,  one  having  nine  columns  at  each  end,  the  central  pillars 
of  which  are  meant  to  correspond  with  an  internal  range  of  pillars, 
supporting  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  The  other,  though  of  a  regular 
form,  is  so  modified  by  local  peculiarities,  so  corrupt,  in  fact,  as 
hardly  to  deserve  being  ranked  with  the  beautiful  order  which  it 
most  resembles. 

Ionic  Temples. 

We  have  even  fewer  materials  for  the  history  of  the  Ionic  order  in 
Greece  than  we  have  for  that  of  the  Doric.  The  recent  discoveries 
in  Assyria  have  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Ionic  was  even  more 
essentially  an  introduction  from  Asia  than  the  Doric  was  from  Egypt : 
the  only  question  is,  when  it  was  brought  into  Greece.  My  own  im- 
pression is,  that  it  existed  there  in  one  form  or  another  from  the 
earliest  ages,  but  owing  to  its  slenderer  proportions,  and  the  greater 
(juantity  of  wood  used  in  its  construction,  the  exam])le8  may  have 
perished,  so  that  nothing  is  now  known  to  exist  which  can  lay  claim 
to  even  so  great  an  antiquity  as  the  Persian  War. 

The  oldest  example,  probably,  was  the  temple  on  the  Ilissus,  now 
destroyed,  dating  from  about  484  B.C. ;  next  to  this  is  the  little  gem 
of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Nike  Apteros,  or  the  Wingless  Victory,  built 
about  fifteen  years  later,  in  front  of  the  rropyla3a  at  Athens.  The  last 
and  most  perfect  of  all  the  examples  of  this  order  is  the  Erechtheium, 
on  the  Acropolis ;  its  date  is  apparently  about  420  B.C.,  the  great  epoch 
of  Athenian  art.  Nowhere  did  the  exquisite  taste  and  skill  of  the 
Athenians  show  themselves  to  greater  advantage  than  here ;  for  though 
every  detail  of  the  order  may  be  traced  back  to  Nineveh  or  Persepolis, 
all  are  so  purified,  so  imbued  with  purely  Grecian  taste  and  feeling, 
that  they  have  become  essential  parts  of  a  far  more  beautiful  order 
than  ever  existed  in  the  land  in  which  they  had  their  origin. 

The  largest,  and  perhaps  the  finest,  of  Grecian  Ionic  temples  was 
that  built  about  a  century  afterwards  at  Tegea,  in  Arcadia  — a  regular 
peripteral  temple  of  considerable  dimensions,  but  the  existence  of 
which  is  now  known  only  from  the  description  of  Pausanias.^ 

As  in  the  case,  however,  of  the  Doric  order,  it  is  not  in  Greece 
itself  that  we  find  either  the  greatest  number  of  Ionic  temples  or 
those  most  remarkable  for  size,  but  in  the  colonies  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  more  especially  in  Ionia,  whence  the  order  most  properly  takes 
its  name. 

That  an  Ionic  order  existed  in  Asia  Minor  before  the  Persian 
War  is  quite  certain,  but  all  examples  perished  in  that  memorable 
struggle ;  and  when  it  subsequently  reapiKjared,  the  order  had  lost 


*  Pnusanias,  viii.  45. 
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much  of  its  purely  Asiatic  character,  and  aasamed  oertain  forms  and 
tendencies  borrowed  from  the  simpler  and  pnrer  Doric  style. 

If  any  temple  in  the  Asiatic  Greek  colonies  escaped  destruction  in 
the  Persian  wars,  it  was  that  of  Juno  at  Samos.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Polycrates,  and  appears  to  have  been  of  the  Doric  order. 
The  ruins  now  found,  there  are  of  the  Ionic  order,  346  ft-  by  190  fU 
and  must  have  succeeded  the  first  mentioned.  The  apparent  archaisms 
in  the  form  of  the  bases,  &c.,  which  have  misled  antiquarians,  are 
merely  Eastern  forms  retained  in  spite  of  Grecian  influence. 

More  remarkable  even  than  this  was  the  celebrated  Temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus,  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been  425  ft.  long  by  220  ft 
wide.  Recent  excavations  on  the  site,  however,  carried  out  by  Mr.  T. 
Wood,  prove  that  these  dimensions  apply  only  to  the  platform  on  which 
it  stoo<l.  The  temple  itself,  measured  from  the  outsido  of  the  angle 
pillai-s,  was  only  348  ft.  by  164,  making  the  area  57,072  ft.,  or  about 
the  average  dimensions  of  our  mediroval  cathedrals. 

Besides  these,  there  was  a  splendid  decastyle  temple,  dedicated  to 
A|)ollo  Didyina?us,  at  Miletus,  156  ft.  wide  by  295  ft.  in  length;  an 
octastyle  at  Sardis,  261  ft.  by  144  ft. ;  an  exquisitely  beautiful,  though 
small  heiastyle,  at  Priene,  122  ft.  by  64  ft.;  and  another  at  Teos, 
and  smaller  examples  elsewhere,  besides  many  others  which  have  no 
doubt  perished. 

Corinthian  Temples. 

The  Corinthian  order  is  as  essentially  borrowed  from  the  bell- 
sliaped  capitals  of  Egypt  as  the  Doric  is  from  their  oldest  pillars. 
Like  everything  they  touched,  the  Greeks  soon  rendered  it  their  own 
by  the  freeiloui  and  elegance  with  which  they  treated  it.  The  acanthus- 
leaf  with  which  they  adorned  it  is  essentially  Grecian,  and  we  must 
suppowj  that  it  had  been  used  by  them  as  an  ornament,  either  in  their 
metal  or  wchxI  work,  long  Ixjfore  they  adopted  it  in  stone  as  an  archi- 
tectural feature. 

As  in  everything  else,  however,  the  Greeks  could  not  help  be- 
traying in  this  also  the  Asiatic  origin  of  their  art,  and  the  Elgyptian 
order  with  them  was  soon  wedded  to  the  Ionic,  whose  volutes  became 
an  essential  though  sulnlued  jmrt  of  this  order.  It  is  in  fact  a 
com].x)site  order,  made  up  of  the  bell-shaped  capitals  of  the  Egyptians 
and  the  spiral  of  the  Ass^yrians,  and  adopted  by  the  Greeks  at  a  time 
when  national  distinctions  were  rapidly  disappearing  and  when  true 
and  severer  art  was  giving  place  to  love  of  variety.  At  that  time  also 
mere  ornament  and  carving  were  su])planting  the  purer  class  of  forms 
and  the  higher  aspirations  of  sculpture  with  which  the  Greeks 
ornamented  their  temples  in  their  liest  days. 

in  Greece  the  order  does  not  appear  to  have  been  introduced,  or  at 
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leaat  geiiemlly  used,  before  the  agu  of  Alexander  t!ie  Great;  tlie 
uldcHt  autheutic  example,  and  altio  oue  of  the  most  beautiful,  being  the 
Choragic  Monument  of  l.yBicratcs  (d.c.  335),  whieh,  iiutwithtttaudiug 
the  amallneHB  of  ite  dimeneiouH,  ie  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  works  of 
art  of  the  merely  ornamental  class  to  bo  found  in  any  jwrt  of  the 
world.  A  simpler  exam|>lo.  but  by  no  means  so  beautiful,  is  that  of 
the  porticoes  of  the  small  octagonal  building  commonly  called  the 
lower  of  the  Winds  at  Athens,  The  largest  example  in  Greece  of  the 
t'orinlUiau  order  ie  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympiua  at  Athens.  Thia, 
liuwcver,  may  aliuost  l)e  called  a  Roman  building,  though  on  Grecian 
soil — having  been  comraeucwl  in  its  present  form  nnder  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  in  the  second  century  b.c,  by  the  Soman  architect  Cossutiua, 
and  only  finished  by  Hadrian,  to  whom  probably  ive  may  ascribe  the 
greatest  part  of  what  now  remains.  Its  dinieusiouB  are  171  ft.  by  35+ 
ft.,  or  nearly  those  of  the  interior  of  (he  great  Hypoatyle  Hall  at 
Kamac ;  and  from  the  number  of  its  columns,  their  size  and  their 
beauty,  it  must  have  been  when  complete  the  most  beautiful  Corinthiait 
t«mple  of  the  ancient  world. 

Judging,  however,  from  some  fragments  found  among  the  louic 
temples  of  Asia  Minor,  it  appears  that  the  Coriuthian  order  was 
introduced  there  before  we  find  any  trace  of  it  in  Grci.'co  Proper. 
Indeed,  u  priori,  we  might  expect  that  it«  introduction  into  Greece 
was  part  of  that  reaction  which  the  elegant  and  luxurious  Asiatics 
exercised  on  the  severer  and 
more  manly  inhabitants  of 
European  Greece,  and  which 

uf  their  subjection,  first  to 
the  Macedonians,  and  finally 
beneath  the  iron  yoke  of 
Rome.  As  used  by  the  Asia 
tics,  it  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  the  introduction  of  the 
t>ell -shaped  capital  of  the 
Egyptians,  to  which  they  applied  the  acanthus-leaf,  sometimes  in 
conjunction  with  the  honeysuckle  ornament  of  the  time,  as  in  Wood- 
cut Ko.  133,  and  on  other  and  later  occasions  together  with  the 
volutes  of  the  same  order,  the  latter  combination  being  the  one  which 
ultimately  prevailed  and  became  the  typical  form  of  the  Corinthian 
vapitel. 

DlMEHSIONS  OF  GRKEK  TbIMPLGS. 

Although  differing  so  essentially  in  plan,  the  general  dimensions 
of  the  larger  temples  of  the  Greeks  were  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
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modiaeval  catbodrnls,  and  although  they  never  reached  the  altitnde  of 
their  modem  HvuIb,  their  cubic  dimenaions  were  probably  is  abont 
the  same  ratiu  uf  proportion. 

The  following  table  gives  the  approximate  dimensions,  rejectiiig 
fractions,  of  the  eight  largeat  and  beet  known  examples : — 

Juno,  at  Samoa    346  feet  loDg    190  foet  wide     =  A5.740feeL 

Jupiter,  at  Agrigpntum...  3G0  ,,  173  ,,  =  62,280  ,, 

Apollo,  at  BrnachtdtB 3'Q  168  , ,  =  60,816  ,, 

JupLter.  at  Atheiu  354  , 17!  ,.  =  60,534  ,, 

Diana,  Hi  Ephcsua  34H  164  .,  =  57,072  ,, 

Uitlj'iuaus,  at  Milctua    ...  295  ,.  156  .,  =  15.020  ,, 

Cjbak,  nl  Sardis 261  144  ,,  =  37,881  ,, 

Partli«ri"D.  at  AUieiia 2-J6  , 10!  , .  =  23.028  ., 

There  luay  be  some  slight  discrcpancica  in  this  table  from  the 
tigurea  quoti'd  elsewhere,  and  incorrectness  arising  from  some  of 
the  temples  being  lueitsurod  on  the  lowest  step  and  uthers,  as  the 
Partliuiion,  on  the  highest ;  Imt  it  is  sufBcient  for  comparison,  which 

is  Jill  that  is  attemiitcd  in  lU  oompilatiuu. 


The  biirie  wiis  the  order  which  the  Greeks  especially  loved  and 
ciiltivatei.1  so  as  tu  make  it  most  exclusively  their  own  ;  and,  as  used 


■  The  fart  Ufa  i>rotivl>oric  order  havinjc  >  building,  or  hare  Dot  pnicticallj  employed 
cziated  in  £k>'P^  ^  thousand  jcars  lierorc  '  it— as  it  haa  been  my  late  t»  do — feel  a 
it  is  fuutid  ill  (ircccp  ought  to  aufBue  db  difficult;  in  mtliiiiig  how  a  brick  pier 
explaining  ihe  origin  of  tlie  sttlc.  Rtill  came  to  be  used  with  a  wooden  auper- 
it  may  tx!  worlh  whili'  to  try  and  mnlcu    Btructarc. 

tliia  a  little  i-li-ariT,  aa  thine  who  are  not        Tlie  annexed  woodcnt  illmtntea  a  mode 
familiiir  wi'li  i-xnmpli-e  nf  tliid  Hindi-  of    of  mnfing  wry  UBuallj  employed  in  tbe 


KiiBt  nt  tliis  day.    Geucrallyatquaro  pier  sary.     Where  a  woodeu  poet  ia  employed 

of  brickwork  in  employed ;  end  then  ao  it  is  always  of  the  same  thickness  aa  the 

abacus  of  wixmI  or  tilos  is  indi^pcnaablc  to  beam,  and  is  generally  morticed  into  it ; 

distribute  the  pressure  of  a  narrow  lieani  or  a  brai-kot  may  be  em|iloyed,  and  U 

uver  a  wider  pii-r,    Wbcu   the  pillar  is  |>arlicutar1y  advantageooi  whea  a  juno- 

madc  oetatEiinal  tiiin  in  i-vra  more  necea-  tion  lakes  place  between  two  length*  of 
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in  the  Parthenon,  it  certainly  is  as  complete  and  as  perfect  an  archi- 
tectural feature  as  any  style  can  boast  of.  When  first  introduc^ed  from 
^gyp^»  ^*^»  ^  before  stated,  partook  of  even  more  than  Egyptian 
solidity,  but  by  degrees  became  attenuated  to  the  weak  and  lean  form 
of  the  Roman  order  of  the  same  name.  Woodcut  No.  135  illustrates 
the  three  stages  of  progress  from  the  oldest  example  at  Corinth  to  the 
order  as  used  in  the  time  of  Philip  at  Delos,  the  intermediate  being 
the  culminating  point  in  the  age  of  Pericles :  the  first  is  4  *  47  diameters 
in  height,  the  next  6*025,  the  last  7*015;  and  if  the  table  were 
filled  up  with  all  the  other  examples,  the  gradual  attenuation  of  the 
shaft  would  very  nearly  give  the  relative  date  of  the  example.  This 
fact  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  refute  the  idea  of  the  pillar  being  copied 
from  a  wooden  post,  as  in  that  case  it  would  have  been  slenderer  at 
first,  and  would  gradually  have  departed  from  the  wooden  form  as 
the  style  advanced.  This  is  the  case  in  all  carpentry  styles.  With 
the  Doric  order  the  contrary  takes  place.  The  earlier  the  example  the 
more  unlike  it  is  to  any  wooden  original.  As  the  masons  advanced 
in  skill  and  power  over  their  stone  material,  it  came  more  and  more 
to  resemble  posts  or  pillars  of  wood.  The  fact  appears  to  be  that, 
either  in  Egypt  or  in  early  Greece,  the  pillar  was  originally  a  pier  of 
brickwork,  or  of  rubble  masonry,  supporting  a  wooden  roof,  of  which 
the  architraves,  the  tri glyphs,  and  the  various  parts  of  the  cornice,  all 
bore  traces  down  to  the  latest  period. 

Even  as  ordinarily  represented,  or  as  copied  in  this  country,  there 
is  a  degree  of  solidity  combined  with  elegance  in  this  order,  and  an 
exquisite  proportion  of  the  parts  to  one  another  and  to  the  work  they 
have  to  perform,  that  command  the  admiration  of  every  person  of 
taste ;  but,  as  used  in  Greece,  its  beauty  was  very  much  enhanced  by 
a  number  of  refinements  whose  existence  was  not  suspected  till  lately, 
and  even  now  cannot  be  detected  but  by  the  most  practised  eye. 


the  architrave.  But  even  then  it  is  only 
of  the  same  thickness  us  the  beiim.  In 
fact  there  is  no  difficulty  in  recognising 
the  difference  between  a  carpentry  and 
a  masonry  form.  An  abacas  is  as  absurd 
with  the  former  as  it  is  indispensable  with 
the  latter ;  and  of  course  those  who  used 
bquared  timbers  for  the  roof  would  not 
employ  unhewn  tniuks  of  trees  fur  the 
supportd. 

On  the  architrave  beam  rest  the  rafters, 
and  on  these  the  purlins— in  India  gene- 
rally 3  inches  square,  and  spaced  a  foot 
or  18  inches  apart,  according  to  the  length 
of  the  tiles  used.  Sometimes  one  thickness 
of  tiles  is  employed,  and  a  layer  of  con- 
crete above;  sometimes  two,  sometimes 
tliree  tliicknesses  of  tiles,  but  the  timber 


construction  is- the  same  iu  all  cases.  The 
one  great  point  to  insist  upon,  however,  is 
that  an  abacus  never  was  used,  and  never 
could  have  been  suggested  from  a  timber 
post  or  pillar.  Timber  fonus  are  generally 
very  easily  traced,  aa  they  arc  in  the  roof, 
but  not  in  the  pillars  of  Doric  temples. 

The  base  which  was  afterwards  applied 
by  tlie  Romans,  probably  was  suggested 
by  the  shoe,  which  in  certain  situations  is 
a  necessary  part  of  a  wooden  post ;  but 
the  origin  of  this  feature  is  probably  to 
be  found  in  Assyria,  though  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent form  to  that  of  the  Roman  order. 
Its  absence  iu  the  Grecian  Doric  is  an- 
other argument  in  favour  of  the  masonry 
origin  of  the  pillar  in  that  order. 
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Thti  ixilumns  wci-u  at  firat  aaeuuied  ta  Ixs  bounded  by  utrait  lintM. 
It  iii  uuw  tuuiid  that  they  have  an  eitUuu,  or  convex  profile,  in  tht; 
Parthcuun  to  the  extent  of  g^  uf  the  whole  beif^ht,  and  are  outlined 


Tnnpk  U  Cbriolh. 


by  a  very  dtlictite  liyiH;rboli<!  curve ;  it  is  true  thie  can  hardly  bo 
detected  by  tlie  eye  in  (inliuary  positions,  but  the  want  of  it  gives 
that  rigidity  atid  jxivcrty  to  the  colunm  which  is  observable  in  modem 
examples.' 

In  like  manner,  the  architrave  in  all  temples  was  carried  upwanln 
ao  as  to  form  a  very  flat  arch,  just  sufficient  to  correct  the  optical 
delusion  arising  from  the  intcrfereuce  of  the  sloping  lines  of  the 


■  Tbew  Ikcti  have  iJl  bwQ  fully  ulu-  i  wnn'licfl    ou   tbc  Parthenon    and  otfaet 
ddated  by  Mr.  Fcnroae  in  his  bcoutiful    temiilca    of   Gntecc,   pobUehcd    bjr    tiw 
cantoining  the  rvsultH  of  liiii   rv-  I  Dili'ttonti  Society. 
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pediment.  This,  I  believe,  was  common  to  all  temples,  but  in  the 
Parthenon  the  curve  was  applied  to  the  sides  also,  though  from  what 
motive  it  is  not  so  easy  to  detect. 

Another  refinement  was  making  all  the  columns  slope  slightly 
inwards,  so  as  to  give  an  idea  of  strength  and  support  to  the  whole. 
Add  to  this,  that  all  the  curved  lines  used  were  either  hyperbolas  or 
parabolas.  With  one  exception  only,  no  circular  line  was  employed, 
nor  even  an  ellipse.  Every  part  of  the  temple  was  also  arranged 
with  the  most  unbounded  care  and  accuracy,  and  every  detail  of  the 
masonry  was  carried  out  with  a  precision  and  beauty  of  execution 
which  is  almost  unrivalled,  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  material  of 
the  whole  was  the  purest  and  best  white  marble.  All  these  delicate 
adjustments,  this  exquisite  finish  and  attention  to  even  the  smallest 
details,  are  well  bestowed  on  a  design  in  itself  simple,  beautiful,  and 
appropriate.  They  combine  to  render  this  order,  as  found  in  the  best 
Greek  temples,  as  nearly  faultless  as  any  work  of  art  can  possibly  be, 
and  such  as  we  may  dwell  upon  with  the  most  unmixed  and  unvarying 
satisfaction. 

The  system  of  definite  proportion  which  the  Greeks  employed  in 
the  design  of  their  temples,  was  another  cause  of  the  effect  they  pro- 
duce even  on  uneducated  minds.  It  was  not  with  them  merely  that 
the  height  was  equal  to  the  width,  or  the  length  about  twice  the 
breadth;  but  every  part  was  proportioned  to  all  those  pai*ts  with 
which  it  was  related,  in  some  such  ratio  as  1  to  0,  2  to  7, 3  to  8, 4  to  9, 
or  5  to  10,  &c.  As  the  scheme  advances  these  numbers  become  unde- 
sirably high.  In  this  case  they  reverted  to  some  such  simple  ratios 
as  4  to  5,  5  to  6,  6  to  7,  and  so  on. 

We  do  not  yet  quite  understand  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which 
the  Greeks  arrived  at  the  laws  which  guided  their  practice  in  this 
respect;  but  they  evidently  attached  the  utmost  importance  to  it, 
and  when  the  ratio  was  determined  upon,  they  set  it  out  with  such 
accuracy,  that  even  now  the  calculated  and  the  measured  dimensions 
seldom  vary  beyond  such  minute  fractions  as  can  only  be  expressed  in 
hundredths  of  an  inch. 

Though  the  existence  of  such  a  system  of  ratios  has  long  been 
suspected,  it  is  only  recently  that  any  measurements  of  Greek  temples 
have  been  made  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  the  matter  to  be 
properly  investigated  and  their  existence  proved.* 

The  ratios  are  in  some  instances  so  recondite,  and  the  correlation 
of  the  parts  at  first  sight  so  apparently  remote,  that  many  would  be 


*  For  measurements  we  depend  on  Pen- 
rose, *  Principles  of  Athenian  Arcbitecture/ 
&c.,  fol. ;  and  Cockerell, '  The  Temples  of 
Egina  and  Basse,'  Lond.  1860.    The  de- 


announced  by  Watkiss  Lloyd,  in  a  paper 
read  to  the  Institute  of  British  Architects 
in  1859 ;  afterwards  in  an  appendix  to 
Mr.  CockereU's  work,  and  in  several  minor 


tails  of  the  system  were  first  publicly  publications. 
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inclined  to  believe  they  were  more  faneifol  than  real.'  It  ^onld, 
however,  be  as  reaiwDable  in  a  peraon  with  no  ear,  or  no  musical  edu- 
cation, to  object  to  the  enju^-ment  of  a  complicated  ooncertod  piece  of 
music  experienced  by  thoee  differently  situated,  or  tu  declare  that  the 
pain  musicians  feel  from  a  fitlse  note  was  mere  affectation.  The  eyes 
of  the  Greeks  were  as  periectly  educated  as  otir  ears.  They  could 
appreciate  harmonies  which  are  lost  in  us,  and  were  offended  at  iiilse 
quantities  which  our  duller  senses  foil  to  perceive.  Bnt  in  spite  of 
ourselves,  we  do  ft-ei  the  beauty  of  these  harmonic  relations,  though 
we  hardly  know  why :  and  if  educated  to  them,  we  might  acquire 
what  might  almost  lie  considered  a  new  sense.  Bat  be  this  as  it 
may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  great  deal  of  the  beauty  which 
all  feel  in  contemplating  the  architectural  productions  of  the  Greeks, 
arises  from  causes  such  tis  these,  which  we  are  only  now  beginning 
to  appreciate. 

To  understand,  however,  the  Doric  order,  we  mnst  not  reganl  it 
as  a  merely  masonic  form.  Sculpture  was  always  used,  or  intended  to 
be  used,  with  it.  'J'he  Metoi>ee  between  the  triglj-phs,  the  pediments 
of  the  iKirticoes.  and  the  acruteria  or  pedestals  on  the  roof,  ai'c  all 
uniueuiiiug  and  utteless  unlestt  filled  di*  suniiounted  with  sculptared 
figurett.  t>culpturo  is,  indeed,  as  essential  a  pail  of  this  order  as  the 
acantlnis-lcarcs  and  ornaments  of  the  cornice  are  to  the  cajiitals  and 
entalilutiirc  of  the  Corinthian  order;  and  without  it,  or  without  its 
place  being  supplied  by 
^tainting,  wo  are  merely 
looking  at  the  dead  skele- 
ton, the  mere  framework 
of  the  order,  n-itliont  the 
flesh  and  blood  that  gave 
it  life  and  purpose. 

It    is  when    all   these 

parts  are  combined  t<^- 

.  ther,  as  in  the  portico  of 


13*.        Tiic  Panhcnon,  sdi-wnn.  1  In.  (ho   Parthenon    (Woodcut 

No.    136),    that    we    can 

uudcrstimd  this  order  in  all  its  iterfection ;  for  though  each  part  was 

1)euutiful  in  itself,  their  full  value  can  be  appreciated  only  as  parts 

of  a  great  wIh'Ic. 

Another  esHCntiul  part  of  the  order,  too  often  overlooked,  is  the 


>  T)io      pjraiuiil-building     kingd     of  it  fansnol  yet  been  aooght  fur  intlicotht'i 

Luwer  Kgypt  aieni   to  huvo   )iul   souiv  building*  of  llial  nge. 

dittinct  ideas  of   a  ayBti'ra   of  deflnilt.'  At  limca  I  04naot  help  ioqieclingiiKUe 

proportiona    in     nrvhiloctiiral    building,  afllnily  to  liave  tiiiitcd  between  the  in- 

•Dd   to   baTO    put    it    into   pnicliic    in  liubitiiiiki  of  Lower  EgTpt  and  those  of 

Ihe  pjTsmid,  sad  pomibly  clsewhcn',  but  (irn-cc  lluin  is  at  Snit  s^t  apparent. 
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colour,  which  was  as  integral  a  part  of  it  as  its  form.  Till  very  lately, 
it  was  denied  that  Greek  temples  were,  or  could  be,  painted:  the 
unmistakable  remains  of  colour,  however,  that  have  been  discovered 
in  almost  all  temples,  and  the  greater  knowledge  of  the  value 
and  use  of  it  which  now  prevails,  have  altered  public  opinion  very 
much  on  the  matter,  and  most  people  now  admit  that  some  colour 
was  used,  though  few  are  agreed  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  was 
carried. 

It  cannot  now  be  questioned  that  colour  was  used  everywhere 
internally,  and  on  every  object.  Externally  too  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  sculpture  was  painted  and  relieved  by  strongly 
coloured  backgrounds ;  the  lacunaria,  or  recesses  of  the  roof,  were 
also  certainly  painted ;  and  all  the  architectural  mouldings,  which  at 
a  later  period  were  carved  in  relief,  have  been  found  to  retain  traces 
of  their  painted  ornaments. 

It  is  disputed  whether  the  echinus  or  carved  moulding  of  the 
capital  was  so  ornamented.  There  seems  little  doubt  but  that  it  was ; 
and  that  the  walls  of  the  cells  were  also  coloured  throughout  and 
covered  with  paintings  illustrative  of  the  legends  and  attributes  of 
the  divinity  to  whom  the  temple  was  dedicated  or  of  the  i)urposes 
for  which  it  was  erected.  The  plane  face  of  the  architrave  was  pro- 
bably left  white,  or  merely  ornamented  with  metal  shields  or  inscrip- 
tions, and  the  shafts  of  the  columns  appear  also  to  have  Ixjen  left  plain, 
or  merely  slightly  stained  to  tone  down  the  crudeness  of  the  white 
marble.  Genei-ally  speaking,  all  those  parts  which  from  their  form 
or  position  were  in  any  degree  protected  from  the  rain  or  atmospheric 
influences  seem  to  have  been  coloured ;  those  particularly  exposed,  to 
have  been  left  plain.  To  whatever  extent,  however,  painting  may 
have  been  carried,  these  coloured  ornaments  were  as  essential  a  part 
of  the  Doric  order  as  the  carved  ornaments  were  of  the  Corinthian, 
and  made  it,  when  perfect,  a  richer  and  more  ornamental,  as  it  was  a 
more  solid  and  stable,  order  than  the  latter.  The  colour  nowhere 
interfered  with  the  beauty  of  its  forms,  but  gave  it  that  richness  and 
amount  of  ornamentation  which  is  indispensable  in  all  except  the 
most  colossal  buildings,  and  a  most  valuable  adjunct  even  to  them. 

Ionic  Order. 

The  Ionic  order,  as  we  now  find  it,  is  not  witliout  some  decided 
advantages  over  the  Doric.  It  is  more  complete  in  itself  and  less 
dependent  on  sculpture.  Its  frieze  was  too  small  for  much  display  of 
human  life  and  action,  and  was  probably  usually  ornamented  with 
lines  of  animals,^  like  the  friezes  at  Persepolis.     But  the  frieze  of  the 


»  It  wft8  calle<l  Zooplionifl  (life  or  figure  hearer). 
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little  temple  of  Nike  Apteros  ie  brilliantly  ornamented  in  the  aame 
Htylc  as  tliueo  of  the  I>oric  order.  It  also  happened  that  tboae  details 
and  ornaments  which  were  only  painted  in  the  Doric,  were  carved  in 
the  Ionic  order,  and  remain  therefore  viuible  to  the  present  day,  which 
gives  to  this  order  a  completeness  in  our  eyee  which  the  otiier  cannot 
boast  of.  A<ld  to  this  a  certain  degree  of  Asiatic  elegance  and  grace, 
.  and  the  whole  when  put 
together  makes  np  a  sin- 
gularly pleasing  architec- 
tural object.  Bnt  not- 
withstanding these  advan- 
tages, the  Doric  order  will 
probably  always  be  ad- 
knitted  to  be  superior,  as 
belonging  to  a  higher  class 
of  art,  and  because  all  its 
formsand  details  arc  better 
and  more  adapted  to  their 
purpose  than  those  of  the 
Ionic. 

The  principal  charac- 
teristic of  the  Ionic  order 
is  the  Pelaagic  or  Asiatic 
spiral,  here  called  a  volute, 
which,  n  otw  ithstandingita 
elegance,  forms  at  best 
but  an  awkward  capital. 
The  Assyrian  honeysuckle 
below  this,  carved  as  it  is 
with  the  exquisite  feelii^; 
and  taste  whicfa  a  Greek 
alone  knew  iiow  to  import 
to  such  an  object,  fonns  as 
elq^ant  an  arcbitectnial 
detail  as  is  anywhera  to 
nirr<>rKr»hibp:iim>i  Aiiirn*.  bc    fouud ;     and    whether 

used  as  the  necking  of  a 
1  tin'  crowning  member  of  a  cornice,  or  on  other  parts 
whoro  the  most  beautiful  ornament  oonuocted 
mpnring  thiH  order  with  that  at  Persepolis  (Woodcut 
mly  truly  Asiatic  prototyi>e  we  have  of  it,  we  see  how 
much  the  Doric  feeling  of  the  Greeks  had  done  to  sober  it  down,  by 
abbreviating  tho  capital  and  omitting  the  greater  part  of  the  base. 
Tliiti  process  was  carried  much  farther  when  the  order  was  ased  in 
cimjuncfion  with  the  Doric,  hk  in   the  I'ropyliea,  than  when  need  by 


^B)  ^ 

fffffwnir 

i^^^L 

k. 

'i 

of  the  onlcr, 
with  it.      Cor 

Xo.  8il).  the  « 
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itaelf,  OB  in  the  Erechtheium ;  §till  in  every  caeo  all  the  parts  found 
in  the  Asiatic  style  are  fonnd  in  the  Greek.  The  same  form  and 
feelings  pervade  both;  and,  except  in  beauty  of  execution  and  detail, 
it  is  nut  quite  clear  how  far  even  the  Greek  order  is  an  improvement 
on  the  Eastern  one.  The  Fereepolitan  base  is  certainly  the  more 
licantiful  of  the  two ;  so  are  many  parts  of  the  capital.  The  perfection 
of  the  whole,  however,  depends  on  the  mode  in  which  it  is  employed; 
and  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  Persian  order  could  not  be  com- 
bine<l  with  tlie  Doric,  nor  applied  with  much  propriety  as  an  external 
onler,  which  was  the  essential  use  of  all  the  Grecian  forms  of  pillars. 

When  used  between  antte  or  square  piers,  as  seems  usually  to  have 
been  the  case  in  Assyria,  the  two-fronted  form  of  the  Ionic  capital  was 
appropriate  and  elegant ;  but  when  it  was  employed,  as  in  the  Erech- 
theium, as  an  angle  column,  it  presented  a  difficulty  which  even 
Grecian  skill  and  ingenuily  could  not  quite  conquer.  When  the 
Persians  wanted  the  capital  to  face  four  ways  they  tiiiTicd  the  side 
outwards,  as  at  Persepolis  (Woodcut  Ko.  8!l),  anil  put  tho  volutes  in 
the  angles — which  was  at  best  but  an  awkward  mode  of  getting  over 
tho  difficulty. 

The  instance  in  which  these  difficultiew 
have  been  most  successfully  met  is  in  the 
internal  order  at  Bassee.  There  the  three 
Hides  are  equal,  and  are  equally  seen — the 
fourth  is  attached  to  tho  wall — and  the 
junction  of  the  faces  is  formed  with  an 
elegance  that  has  never  been  surpassed. 
It  has  not  the  richness  of  tho  order  of 
the  Erechtheium,  but  it  excels  it  in  ele- 
gance. Ita  widely  spreading  base  still 
retains  traces  of  tho  wooden  origin  of  the 
order,  and  carries  us  back  towards  the 
times  when  a  shoe  was  necessary  to  sup- 
I>ort  wooden  posts  on  the  floor  of  an 
Ass^Tian  hall. 

Notwithstanding  the  amount  of  carving 
which  the  Ionic  order  displays,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  of  its  having  boon  also 
ornamented  with  colour  to  a  considerable 
extont,  but  probably  in  a  difierent  manner 

from  the  Doric.  My  own  impression  is,  that  the  carved  parts 
were  gilt,  or  picked  out  with  gold,  relieved  by  coloured  grounds, 
varied  according  to  tho  situation  in  which  they  wore  found.  The 
existing  remains  prove  that  colours  w-erc  U6c<l  in  juxtapoeition,  to 
relieve  and  heighten  the  arehitectnral  effect  of  tho  carved  ornaments 
cif  this  order. 
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In  the  Ionic  temples  at  Athens  the  same  ozqaiBite  i 
used  as  in  the  Doric ;  the  same  mathematical  precision  and  caiv  ia 
beetowcd  on  the  entasis  of  the  columns,  the  drawing  of  the  volntca, 
and  the  execution  of  even  the  minateet  details;  and  much  of  ittt 
beauty  and  effect  are  no  doubt  owing  to  this  ciTcnmstance,  which  we 
mJBS  BO  painfully  in  nearly  all  modem  examples. 


Corinthian  Order. 


^ 


two  together  as  to  make  t 
In  this  example,  ae  ni 


perfectly 

w  existing,  the  juncti 


As  before  mentioned,  ihe 
Corinthian  order  was  only 
introduced  into  Greece  on  the 
decline  of  art,  and  never  rose 
during  the  purely  Grecian 
ftge  to  the  dignity  of  a  temple 
iirder.  It  most  pn)bal>ly,  how- 
ever, was  used  in  the  nioie 
ornate  specimens  of  domestic 
architecture,  and  in  smaller 
works  of  art,  long  Ijefore  any 
of  those  examples  of  it  were 
executed  which  wc  now  find 
in  Greece. 

The  most  typical  specimen 
we  now  know  ia  that  of  the 
Choragic  Monument  of  Lysi- 
cratcs  (Woodcut  Ko.  140\ 
which,  notwithstanding  allits 
elegance  of  detail  and  exe- 
cution, can  hardly  he  pro- 
nounced  to  be  perfect,  the 
Egj'ptian  and  Asiatic  fea- 
tures being  only  very  indif- 
ferently united  to  one  another. 
The  foUaged  part  is  rich  and 
full,  but  is  not  carried  up 
into  the  upper  or  Ionic  por- 
tion, which  is,  in  comparison, 
lean  and  poor;  and  though 
1  separately  the  two  parts  are 
-  irreproachable,  it  was  left  to 
the  Romans  so  tn  blend  the 
tisfactory  whole  ont  of  them. 

of  the  column  with 
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the  capital  in  left  a  plain  sinking,  and  so  it  is  generally  copied  in 
modem  time« ;  but  there  can  be  little  doobt  that  ihia  was  originally 
filled  by  a  bronze  wreath,  which  was  probably  gilt  Accordingly  this 
is  BO  represented  in  the  woodcut  as  being  essential  to  the  completion 
of  the  order.  The  base  and  shaft  have,  like  the  upper  part  of  the 
capital,  more  Ionic  feeling  in  them  than  the  order  was  afterwards 
allowed  to  retain;  and  altogether  it  is,  as  here  practised,  far  more 
elegant,  though  less  complete,  than  the  Roman  form  which  super- 
seded it. 

The  other  Athenian  example,  that  of  the  Tower  of  the  Winds 
(Woodcut  No.  141),  is  remarkable  as  being  almost  purely  Egyptian  in 


its  types,  with  no  Ionic  admixturo.  The  columns  have  no  bases,  the 
capitals  no  volutes,  and  the  water-leaf  clings  as  closely  to  the  bell  as  it 
does  in  the  Egyptian  examples.  The  result  altogether  wanto  richness, 
and,  though  appropriate  on  so  small  a  scale,  would  hardly  be  pleasing 
on  a  larger. 

The  gi«at  example  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ol^nnpius  difiere  in  no 
essential  part  frwm  the  Roman  order,  except  that  the  comers  of  the 
VOL.  I.  *• 
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ftlutcus  are  not  cut  off;  and  that,  being  execnted  in  Athens,  there  is  a 
degree  of  taste  and  art  displayed  in  its  execution  which  we  do  not  find 
in  any  Roman  examples.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  it  belongs  to 
that  Hchool.  Htiil  should  be  enumerated  as  a  Boman,  and  not  ss  a 
firccian.  example. 


C'arvatides. 

It  baa  hocn  alreaily  explained  that  the  Egyjttiana  never  used  caiy- 
atide  figures,  properly  so  callfHl,  to  support  the  entablatures  of  their 
architecture,  their  fi^iee  being 
always  attached  to  the  front  of 
the  columns  or  piers,  which  were 
the  real  bearing  iobbb.  At  Per- 
Hcpolis,  and  elsewhere  in  the  East, 
wc  find  figures  everywhere  em- 
]iIoyed  supporting  the  throne  or 
the  platform  of  the  palaces 
of  the  kings ; 
not,  indeed,  on 
their  heads,  as 
the  Greeks  used 
them,  but  rather 
in  their  uplifted 
li.'inds. 

The  name, 
however,  an  well 
RB  their  lieiug 
only  used  in  con- 
junction with  the 
Ionic  order  and 
with  Ionic  de- 
tails, all  point  to 
an  Asiatic  ori- 
■    gin  fur  this  very 

form  of  art.  As 
employwl  in  the 
little  portico  at- 

113.    Ciry«iii1i'  KigiiT.'  Ill  th"  flrlil^h  Miifoam.      taohcil       to 

Erechtheii 

these  figures  arc  uscil  with  bo  miich  tasto.  and  all  the  ornaments  are 
BO  elegant,  that  it  is  difficult  to  criticise  or  find  fault ;  but  it  is  never- 
theless certain  that  it  was  a  mistake  which  even  the  art  of  the  Greeks 
otmld  hardly  conceal.     To  use  human  figures  to  support  s  cornice  is 


'    firm  thebKliilMii 
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mere  secondary  adjunct  to  a 
t  little  too  prominent  for  thiB, 


unpardonable,  unless  it  is  done  as  ( 
building.     In  the  Erecbtheium  it  is 
though  used  with  aa  much  discretion 
was  perhaps  possible  under  tbe  circum- 
stances.    Another  example  of  tbe  sort 
is  shown  in   Woodcut  No,  142,  which, 
by  employing  a  taller  cap,  avoids  some 
of  the  objections  to  the  other ;  but  tbe 
figure  itself,  on  the  other  hand,  is  less 
architectural,  and  so  errs  on  the  other 

Another  form  of  this  class  of  sup- 
port ifl  that  of  the  giants  or  Telamones, 
instances  of  which  are  found  supporting 
the  roof  of  the  great  temple  at  Agri- 
gentuni,  and  in  the  baths  of  the  semi- 
Greek  city  of  Pompeii.  As  they  do  not 
actually  l«ar  the  entablature,  but  only 
seem    to    relieve    the    masonry   behind 

them,  their  employment  ia  less  objectionable  than  that  of  the  female 
figures  above  described :  but  even  they  hardly  fulfil  tbe  conditions  of 
true  art,  and  their  place  might  be  better  filled  by  some  more  strictly 
architectural  feature. 


Forms  o 


■  Temples. 
n  Doric 


The  arrrangements  of  Grecian  Doric  temples  show  almost  less 
variety  than  tbe  forms  of  the  pillars,  and  no  materials  exist  for  tracing 
their  gradual  development  in  an  historical  point  of  view.  The  temples 
at  Corinth,  and  the  oldest  at  Selinua,  are  both  perfect  examples  of  the 
bexastyle  arrangement  to  which  the  Greeks  adhered  in  all  ages ;  and 
though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  peripteral  form,  as  well  as 
the  order  itself,  was  borrowed  from  Egj-pt,  it  still  was  so  much 
modified  before  it  appeared  in  Greece,  that  it  would  be  interesting, 
if  it  could  be  done,  to  trace  tbe  several  steps  by  which  the  change 


In  an  architectural  point  of  view  this  is  by  no  means  dilEcult. 
Tbe  simplest  Greek  temples  were  mere  ceUa,  or  small  square  apart- 
ments suited  to  contain  an  image^the  front  being  what  is  technically 
called  diglylein  antit.or  with  two  pillars  between  anUe,  or  square  pilaater- 
like  piers  terminating  the  side  walls,  Ilence  tbe  interior  enclosure 
of  Grecian  temples  is  called  tbe  cell  or  cella,  however  large  and 
splendid  it  may  be. 

The  next  change  was  to  separate  the  interior  into  a  cell  and 
porch  by  a  wall  with  a  large  doorway  in  it,  as  in  the  small  temple  at 

s  2 
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Khamnus  (Woodcut  Ko.  145),  where  the  opening  however  can  scarcely 
be  called  a  doorway,  aa  it  extends  to  the  roof. 

gA  third  change  was  to  put  a  porch  of  4  pillars 
in  front  of  the  last  arrangement,  or,  as  appear* 
to  have  been  more  usaal,  to  bring  forward  the 
screen  to  the  poeitioos  of  the  pillars  as  in  the 
•>_i.*,Fi..,  ^*  example,    and   to  place  the  4  pillars  in 

front  of  this.  None  of  these  plans  admitted 
of  a  peristyle,  or  pillars  on  the  flanks.  To 
obtain  this  it  was  necessary  to  inorease  the 
number  of  pillars  of  the  portico  to  B,  or,  as  it 
is  t4-nnud,  to  make  it  hcxastyle,  the  2  outer 
pillars  being  the  first  of  a  range  of  13  or  15 
columnfi.  extended  along  each  side  of  the 
temple.  The  cell  in  this  arrangement  was  a 
'  complete  temple  in  itself — distyle  in  antis, 
uiost  frequently  made  so  at  both  ends,  and 
in    itt)   envelope   of  columns,    as    In    Woodcut 
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No.  146.     Sometimes  the  cell  was  tetrastyle  or  with  four  pillars  in 
front. 

In  this  form  the  Greek  temple  may  be  said  to  be  complete,  very 
few  exceptions  occurring  to  the  rule,  though  the  Parthenon  itself  is 
one  of  these  few.  It  has  an  inner  hexastyle  portico  at  each  end  of  the 
cell ;  beyond  these  outwardly  are  octastyle  porticoes,  with  1 7  columns 
on  each  flank. 

The  great  Temple  at  Selinus  is  also  octastyle,  but  it  is  neither  so 
simple  nor  so  beautiful  in  its  arrangement ;  and,  from  the  decline  of 
style  in  the  art  when  it  was 
built,  is  altogether  an  inferior 
example;  still,  as  one  of  the 
largest  of  Greek  Doric  temples, 
its  plan  is  worthy  of  being 
quoted  as  an  illustration  of  the 
varying  forms  of  these  temples. 

Another  great  exception  is 
the  great  temple  at  Agrigen- 
tum  (Woodcuts  Nos.  149  and 
151),  where  the  architect  at- 
tempted an  order  on  so  gigantic 
a  scale  that  he  was  unable  to 
construct  the  pillars  with  their 
architraves  standing  free.  The 
interstices  of  the  columns  are 
therefore  built  up  with  walls 
pierced  with  windows,  and  alto- 
gether the  architecture  is  so  bad, 
that  even  its  colossal  dimensions 
must  have  failed  to  render  it  at 
any  time  a  pleasing  or  satisfac- 
tory work  of  art. 

A  fourth  exception  is  the 
temple  at  Paestum  before  re- 
ferred to,  with  9  pillars  in  front, 
a  clumsy  expedient,  but  which 

arose  from  its  having  a  range  of  columns  down  the  centre  to 
support  the  ridge  of  the  roof  by  a  simpler  mode  than  the  triangular 
truss  usually  employed  for  carrying  the  roof  between  two  ranges  of 
columns. 

With  the  exception  of  the  temple  at  Agrigentum,  all  these  were 
peristylar,  or  had  ranges  of  columns  all  around  them,  enclosing  the  cell 
as  it  were  in  a  case,  an  arrangement  so  apparently  devoid  of  purpose, 
that  it  is  not  at  first  sight  easy  to  account  for  its  nnivertality.  It  will 
not  suffice  to  say  that  it  was  adopted  merely  because  it  was  beautiful, 


149. 


Plan  of  Ore«t  Temple  at  Agrigeutam. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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for  the  forms  of  Egyptian  temples,  which  had  no  pillars  externally, 
were  as  perfect,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  would  have  become  as 
beautiful,  as  the  one  they  adopted.  Besides,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
they  would  rather  have  copied  the  larger  than  the  smaller  temples,  if 
no  motive  existed  for  their  preference  of  the  latter.  The  peristyle, 
too,  was  ill  suited  for  an  ambulatory,  or  place  for  processions  to  circu- 
late round  the  temple ;  it  was  too  narrow  for  this,  and  too  high  to 
protect  the  procession  from  the  rain.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no  suggestion 
except  that  it  may  have  been  adopted  to  protect  the  paintings  on  the 
walls  of  the  cells  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  It  hardly 
admits  of  a  doubt  that  the  walls  were  painted,  and  that  without  pro- 
tection of  some  sort  this  would  very  soon  have  been  obliterated.  It 
seems  also  very  evident  that  the  perist^'le  was  not  only  practically, 
but  artistically,  most  admii*ably  adapted  for  this  purpose.  The 
paintings  of  the  Greeks  were,  like  those  of  the  Egj-ptians,  composed 
of  numerous  detached  groups,  connected  only  by  the  story,  and  it 
almost  required  the  intervention  of  pillars,  or  some  means  of  dividing 
into  compartments  the  Kurface  to  be  so  painted,  to  separate  these 
groups  from  one  another,  and  to  j>revent  the  whole  sequence  from 
being  seen  at  once ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  have  been 
more  beautiful  than  the  white  marble  columns  relieved  against  a 
richly  coloured  j)lane  surface.  The  one  api)ears  so  necessary  to  the 
other,  tliat  it  seems  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  this  was  the  cause,  or 
that  the  effect  must  have  been  most  surpassingly  beautiful. 


MuDK  OF  Lighting  Tkmples. 

The  arrangement  of  the  interior  of  Grecian  temples  necessarily 
depended  on  the  mode  in  which  they  were  lighted.  No  one  will^  I 
believe,  now  contend,  as  was  once  done,  that  it  was  by  lamplight 
alone  that  the  beauty  of  their  interiors  could  be  seen ;  and  as  light 
c»ertainly  was  not  introduced  through  the  side  walls,  nor  could  be  in 
sufficient  quantities  through  the  doorways,  it  is  only  from  the  roof 
that  it  could  be  admitted.  At  the  same  time  it  could  not  have  been 
by  a  large  horizontal  opening  in  the  roof,  as  has  been  supposed,  as 
that  would  have  admitted  the  rain  and  snow  as  well  as  the  light ; 
and  the  only  alternative  seems  to  be  one  I  suggested  some  years 
ago — of  a  clerestory,*  similar  internally  to  that  found  in  all  the  great 


*  Tho  reusons  which  induc'cd  me  to 
gnggest  an  •*  opaion  "  or  clerestory,  instcatl 
of  an  "  hyp»thri>n  *  or  skyliglit,  were 
ftiUy  aet  forth  in  tho  *  True  Principles  of 
Beauty  in  Art,'  in  1840.  I  ufUr wards 
1  A  pupcr  on  tho  same  Hn>>ject  to 


tlie  Institute  of  Brituh  Aroliitects  in  1861. 
On  this  occasion  a  considerable  amount 
of  discussion  took  place ;  but  no  valid 
objection  was  brought  forward  against  my 
views,  except,  of  course,  their  novelty 
and  their  being    opposed  to   anthorify. 
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EgyptUn  temples,'  but  externally  rc(|iijring  uucli  a  change  of  arrange- 
ment aa  wae  necessaiy  to  aiJapt  it  to  a  sloping  instead  of  a  flat  roof. 
This  eeema  to  have  been  effected  by  countersinking  it  iDto  tlie  roof, 
so  as  to  make  it  iu  fact  3  ridges  in  those  parts  where  the  light  was 
admitted,  though  the  regular  sloiie  of  the  roof  was  retained  between 
these  openings,  so  that  neither  the  ridge  nor  the  continuity  of  the 
lines  of  the  roof  was  interf<^red  with.  This  would  elil'ect  all  that  was 
required,  and  in  the  most  beautiful  inauner ;  it  moreover  agrees  with 
all  the  remains^  of  Greek  temples  that  now  exist,  as  well  as  with  all 
the  descriptions  that  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  antiquity. 

This  arrangement  will  be  understood  from  the  section  of  the  Par- 
thenon (Woodcut  No. 
150),  restored 
ancewith  the  above  ex- 
planation, which  agrech> 
l>erfectly  with  all 
that  remainu  on  the 
spot,  as  well  as  with 
all  the  accounts  we 
have  of  that  celebrated 
temple.     The 

tem  applies  even  more     ''"' 
easily  to  the  gieat  hexaetyli 


,iid  to  the  l)eaiitiful  little 


Twenty-five  ycBre  is  probably  not  long    otherllwtliasbpenput  forward,  in  another 
enoagh  time  lu  alloc  of  n  new  tLi'ory  being    quarter  of  a  e^ntury  it  may  probably  find 
atlopteil :   but  aa   my  propoml   certainty  \  Ha  way  into  books  on    orchileptnre,   or 
liocB  meet  Iwth  tlio  artinlie  and  lileniTy    earlier  if  I  die  in  the  meanwhile. 
PXigPQi'ieB  of  tlio  case  better  than   any        '  flee  WooileulB  Nob.  21,  23,  2ti. 
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Temple  of  Apollo  at  Bassa^  in  Phigaleia  (Woodcut  No.  146),  and 
in  fact  to  all  regular  Greek  temples.  Indeed  it  seems  impossible 
to  account  for  the  peculiarities  of  that  temple  except  on  some  such 
theory  as  this.  Any  one  who  studies  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  146) 
will  see  at  once  what  pains  were  taken  to  bring  the  internal  columns 
exactly  into  the  spaces  between  those  of  the  external  peristyle.  The 
effect  inside  is  clumsy,  and  never  would  have  been  attempted  were 
it  not  that  practically  their  position  was  seen  from  the  outside,  and 
this  could  hardly  have  been  so  on  any  other  hypothesis  than  that 
now  proposed.  An  equally  important  point  in  the  examination  of 
this  theory  is  that  it  applies  equally  to  the  exceptional  ones.  The 
side  aisles,  for  instance,  of  the  great  temple  at  Agrigentum  were,  as 
before  mentioned,  lighted  by  side  windows;  the  central  one  could 
only  bo  lighted  from  the  roof,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  this  could  be 
effecteil  by  introducing  openings  between  the  telamones,  as  shown  in 
Woodcut  No.  151. 

Another  exceptional  temple  is  that  at  Eleusis,  which  we  know  to 

have  had  windows  and  shutters 
above,  used  in  admitting  or  ex- 
cluding the  light  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  mysteries.  The 
arrangements  of  this  temple  lend 
themselves  admirably  to  this  mode 
of  introducing  light,  as  shown  in 
the  plan  and  section  annexed 
(Woodcuts  Nos.  152  and  153). 

The  great  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Ol^Tupius  (Woodcut  No.  154)  was 
apparently  lighted  according  to 
another  system,  owing  probably  to 
its  immense  height,  and  other  pecu- 
liarities of  its  construction.  The 
light  seems  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  what  may  be  consideired 


163.    Plan  of  Temple  of  Cores  at  FHeasiti. 
.Scale  luoft.  to  1  in. 


IK3. 


S«Hti«»n  f»l  Temple  of  Ceres  at  Ueusls.    Scale  ftO  fl.  to  1  in. 
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a  court,  or  hgpalhron,  in  front  of  tho  cell,  which  was  lighted  through 
ita  inner  wall.  Thia  seems  to  have  been  the  temple  mentioned 
by  Vitmvius,'  whoso  description  has 
given  rise  to  such  confusion  on  this 
subject.  It  is  decaatyle,  and  the  only 
one  to  vrhich  his  words  apply,  or  to 
which  it  is  possible  to  adapt  such  a 
mode  of  lighting  as  he  deBcribes. 

The  Ionic  temples  of  Asia  are  all 
too  much  ruined  to  enable  ua  to  say 
exactly  in  what  manner,  and  to  what 
extent,  thie  mode  of  lighting  was 
applied  to  them,  though  there  seems 
no  doubt  that  the  method  there 
adopted  was  very  similar  in  all  its 
main  features. 

The  little  Temple  of  NikS  Apteroa 
and  the  temple  on  the  Diseus,  wei'e 
both  too  small  to  require  any  compli- 
cated arrangement  of  the  sort,  but  the 
Ionic  temple  of  Fandrosus  was  lighted 
by  windows  which  still  remain  at  the 
weet  end,  so  that  it  is  possible  the 
same  expedient  may  have  been  adopted 
to  at  least  some  extent  in  the  Asiatic 
examples.  The  latter,  however,  is, 
with  one  exception,  the  sole  instance 

of  windows  in  any  European-Greek  temple,  tho  only  other  example 
being  in  the  very  exceptional  temple  at  Agrigentum.  It  ia  valuable, 
beeidee,  as  showing  how  little  the  Greeks  were  bound  by  rules  or  by 
any  fancied  laws  of  symmetry. 

As  is  shown  in  the  plan,  elevation,  and  view  (Woodcuts  Nos.  155, 
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156,  157),  the  Erechtheiura  consisted,  properly  speaking,  of  3  temples 
grouped  together;    and  it  ia  astonishing  what  pains  the  architect 
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took  to  prevent  their  being  mistaken  for  one.  The  porticoes  of  two 
of  them  are  on  different  levels,  and  the  third  or  caryatide  porch  is  of  a 
different  height  and  different  atjle.  Ever;  one  of  these  features  ia 
perfectly  Hyinmctrical  in  itself,  and  the  group  is  beatttifall;  balanced 
and  arrangc^l ;  and  yet  no  Gothic  architect  in  his  wildest  naoments 
could  have  conceived  anything  more  picturesqnely  irregular  than  the 
whole  becomes.  Indeed  there  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to 
suppose  that  Greek  architecture  was  fettered  by  any  fixed  laws  of 
formal  wymmetry  :  each  detail,  every  featni-e,  every  object,  such  ss 
a  hall  or  temple,  ivhich  could  be  considered  as  one  complete  and 
separate  whole,  wae  perfectly  symmetrical  and  regular ;  but  no  two 
buildings — no  two  apartmenta — if  for  different  purposes,  were  made 


to  look  like  one.  Ou  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  curious  to  observe  what 
pains  they  took  to  arrange  tlii;ir  buildings  so  as  to  produce  variety 
und  contrast,  instead  of  formality  or  singleness  of  effect.  Temples, 
when  near  one  another,  wore  never  placed  parallel,  nor  were  even 
their  propyleea  and  adjuncts  ever  so  arranged  as  to  be  seen  tc^ther 
uT  in  one  line.  I'he  Egyptians,  as  before  remarked,  had  the  same 
feeling,  but  carried  it  into  even  the  details  of  the  same  building, 
which  the  Greeks  did  not.  In  this,  indeed,  as  in  almost  every  other 
artistic  mode  of  expression,  they  seem  to  have  hit  exactly  the  happy 
medium,  so  as  to  prmluce  the  greatest  harmony  with  the  greatest 
variety,  and  to  Hatisfy  the  minutest  scrutiny  and  the  most  refined 
taste,  while  their  buildings  produced  an  immediate  and  striking  effect 
on  even  the  most  i-arcloss  and  casual  lioholders. 
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Owing  to  the  Erecbtheiom  haviug  been  converted  into  a  Byzantine 
cburch  during  the  Middle  Ages,  almost  all  traces  of  ita  original 
internal  arrangementii  have  been  obliterated,  and  this,  with  the 
peculiar  combination  of  three  temploa  in  one,  makes  it  more  than 
usually  difficult  to  reslore.  The  an- 
nexed plan,  however,  meets  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  case  in  so  far  hb  they 
are  known.  To  the  east  wan  a  portico 
iif  6  columns,  between  two  of  which 
Htood  an  altar  to  Diono,  mentioned  in 
the  inscription  enumerating  the  re-  . 
pairs  in  409  B.C. ;'  inside,  according  to 
Pausauins,^  were  three  altars,  the  prin- 
cipal dedicated  to  Neptune,  the  others 
to  Bata  and  Vulcan.  From  its  furn 
it  is  evideni  the  roof  must  have  been 
supported  by  pillars,  and  they  probably 
also  bore  a  clerestory,  by  which,  I  bo-  ' 
lieve,  with  rare  exceptions,  all  Greek 
temples  were  lighted. 

The  Temple  of  Pandrosus  was  on  a  lower  level,  and  was  approached 
by  a  flight  of  steps,  corresponding  with  which  was  a  chamber, 
containing  the  well  of  salt  water,  and  which  apparently  was  the 
abode  of  the  serpent-god  Erecthonios,  mentioned  by  Herodotus.' 
The  central  cell  was  lighted  by  the  very  exceptional  expedient 
of  3  windows  in  the  western  wall,  which  looked  directly  into  it. 
Beyond  this,  on  the  south,  was  the  beautiful  caryatide  porch,  where, 
if  anywhere  within  the  (emple,  grew  the  olive  sacred  to  Minerva. 
Unfortunately,  our  principal  guide,  Fausanias,  does  not  give  us  a 
hint  where  the  olive-tree  grew,  and  on  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  it  was  in  the  enclosure  outside  the  western  wall  of  the  temple,* 


■  Boeckh,  Ourpna  Inaeript  Grtec  Ho. 
t09. 

•  AtUo*.  sivi. 

'  Eiitoria,  viii.  41, 

*  Amoog  the  many  attempta  made  to 
lealorc  the  inleTiui  of  Uiu  temple,  tlie  last 
uid  most  elaborate  is  that  b;  the  lata 
E.  BeuU,  'Acropole  d'Ath^nea,'  1S54, 
ToL  ii.  pi.  ii. ;  but  it  is  bIbo  one  of  the 
worat  Indeed  it  U  quite  painful  to  see 
how  the  aathor  iHists  liia  autlioritiea  to 
mei't  a  preconceived  thaory.  Without 
going  into  it,  tlicro  id  one  ohjectinn  whicli 
seema  fatal  to  the  whole. 

Like  moat  antiquariei  when  in  diffl- 
vulties  for   lightiog  Greek  lemploB,   ho 


takes  oiT  the  roof  and  makei  the  Temple 
of  Paodieaua  an  open  oourtyard,  in  whioh 
he  planla  the  olive.  Tbia  ia  so  opposed 
to  the  whoto  spirit  of  Qreek  art  oi  to  be 
inndminible  on  gencml  grounds,  but  ia 
Ibis  instance  it  introduces  tlie  further 
abmirdit;  that  the  Greeks  opened  three 
wiodowa  in  the  west  wall  of  the  temple  to 
light  this  courtyard  which  noa  already 
open  to  the  sky  I  The  mode  of  lighting 
a  temple  by  vertical  windows  is  so  excep- 
tional that  it  would  not  hnva  been  intro- 
duced here  had  any  other  nieana  existed 
of  lighliDg  the  interior,  and  conseqnenlly 
tho  combination  abowiibyM,  BoaMMona 
simply  imposaiblo. 
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PutL 


and  to  whicli  ft  doorway  leads  directly  &om  the  Temple  of  Panditmu. 
SB  well  as  one  under  the  north  portico,  the  nee  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  explain  nnlees  wo  assnme  that  this  enclosare  was  really  of 
exceptional  importance. 


TEHTLB  op  D1I.XA  IT  EfHESUS. 

A  history  of  Grecian  architecture  can  hardly  be  < 
complete  withoat  some  mention  of  the  great  Epheflimi  temple,  which 
was  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  ^rgeoiis  of  ail 
those  erected  by  the 
Greeks,  and  considered 
by  them  as  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the 
world.  Strange  to  any, 
till  very  recently  even 
its  sifualion  was  iitttrlj 
unknown ;  and  even  aovt 
that  it  has  been  revealed 
to  lis  by  the  energy  and 
intclligeuceof  Mr.  Woinl, 
scarcely  enough  r«nia.ins 
to  enable  him  to  restore 
the  plan  with  anything 
like  certainty.  This  is 
the  more  remarkable,  as 
it  was  found  buried 
under  17  to  20  feet  of 
mud,  which  must  bare 
i£  S  :  been  the  accumulation 
M  M  llll  of  centuries,  and  might, 
one  would  have  thoaght, 
have  -]  >ro8erved  oonsidor- 
able  jurtionsof  it  &am 
the  hand  of  the  spoUer. 
Till  Mr.  Wood  pub- 
lishes the  rehult  of  his 
shall  not 
celebrated  temple; 
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I  doeiro  of  what  remains  of  the 
but  in  tho  meanwhile  the  annexed  plan,  compiled  from  preliminary 
sketches  by  him,  emboilica,  I  Ixilievc,  all  the  information  he  has  been 
able  to  obtain  up  to  thiM  tiiti''.  Thcdimcnsionsof  the  doable  peristyle, 
and  the  numlicr  and  jiosition  of  hn  9t>  columns  are  quite  certain.  So  are 
the  positions  ol'  the  north,  wmth,  imil  west  walls  of  the  eella ;  bo  that 
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the  only  points  of  uncertainty  are  the  positions  of  the  four  columns 
necessary  to  make  up  the  100  mentioned  by  Fliny,^  and  the  internal 
arrangement  of  the  cella  itself  and  of  the  opisthodomus. 

With  regard  to  the  first  there  seems  very  little  latitude  for  choice. 
Two  must  have  stood  between  the  antse.  The  position  of  the  other 
two  must  be  determined  either  by  bringing  forward  the  wall  enclosing 
the  stairs,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  intercolumniation  east  and  west  being 
the  same  as  that  of  the  other  columns,  or  of  spacing  them  so  as  to 
divide  the  inner  roof  of  the  pronaos  into  equal  squares.  I  have  pre- 
ferred the  latter  as  that  which  appears  to  me  the  most  probable. 

The  west  wall  of  the  cella  and  the  position  of  the  statue  having 
been  found,  the  arrangement  of  the  pillars  surrounding  this  apartment 
does  not  admit  of  much  latitude.  Fragments  of  these  pillars  were 
found,  but  not  in  w/u,  showing  that  they  were  in  two  heights  and 
supported  a  gallery.  I  have  spaced  them  intermediately  between  the 
external  pillars,  as  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Bassse  (Woodcut  No.  146), 
because  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  mode  by  which  this  temple  could 
be  lighted,  except  by  an  opaion,  as  suggested  for  that  temple ;  and  if 
this  is  so  they  must  have  been  so  spaced.  Carrying  out  this  system  it 
leaves  an  opisthodomus  which  is  an  exact  square,  which  is  so  likely 
a  form  for  that  apartment  that  it  affords  considerable  confirmation  to 
the  correctness  of  this  restoration  that  it  should  be  so.  The  four 
pillars  it  probably  contained  are  so  spaced  as  to  divide  it  into  nine 
equal  squares. 

Restored  in  this  manner  the  temple  appears  considerably  less  in 
dimensions  than  might  have  been  supposed  from  Pliny's  text.  His 
measurements  apply  only  to  the  lower  step  of  the  platform,  which  is 
found  to  be  421  ft.  by  238.  But  the  temple  itself,  from  angle  to  angle 
of  the  peristyles,  is  only  342  ft  by  164,  instead  of  425  ft  by  220  of  Pliny. 

Assuming  this  restoration  to  be  correct  there  can  be  very  little 
doubt  as  to  the  position  of  the  thirty-six  columnsB  c8Blat»,  of  which 
several  specimens  have  been  recovered  by  Mr.  Wood,  and  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  They  must  have  been  the  sixteen  at  either  end 
and  the  four  in  the  pronaos,  shown  darker  in  the  woodcut. 

From  the  temple  standing  on  a  platform  so  much  larger  than 
appears  necessary,  it  is  probable  that  pedestals  with  statues  stood  in 
front  of  each  column,  and  if  this  were  so,  the  sculptures,  with  the 
oolumnaD  C8Blat»  and  the  noble  architecture  of  the  temple  itself,  must 
have  made  up  a  combination  of  technic,  aesthetic,  and  phonetic  art 
such  as  hardly  existed  anywhere  else,  and  which  consequently  the 
ancients  were  quite  justified  in  considering  as  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world. 


>  "Univeno  Templo  longitudo  est 
ccccxxT.  pedum,  latitado  ccxz.  GolnmntB 
centum  yiginti  septem  a  singalis  regibus 


factiB,  Iz.  pedum  altitudine :  ex  iis  xxxtI. 
caolatie,  una  a  Soopa.** — H.  N.  xxxvi.  14. 
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BICSICIPAL  ABCHITEcnjBE. 

Very  little  nun-  remains  uf  all  theTarioQs  claasee  of  mnnicipal  and 
domestic  Imildings  which  must  onoe  have  covered  the  laud  of  Greece, 
and  from  what  we  know  of  the  exquisite  feelings  for  art  that  per- 
vaded that  people,  they  were  certainly  not  less  beautiful,  though  more 
ephemeral,  than  the  aacred  buildings  whose  ruins  still  remain  to  us. 

There  are,  however,  two  buildings  in  Arhens  which,  though  small, 
give  ns  moat  exalted  ideas  of  their  taste  in  such  matters.  The  first, 
alreaily  alluded  to.  iisu.illy  known  as  the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  is  a 
plain  octagonal  building  about  45  ft.  in  height  by  24  in  width,  orna- 
mented by  2  small  porches  of  2  ]>illars  each. 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  the  capitals  of 
which  are  represenled  in  Woodcut  No.  141. 
Its  roof,  like  the  rest  of  the  building,  is 
of  white  marble,  and  of  simple  but  very 
elegant  design,  and  below  this  is  a  frieie 
of  8  large  figurea,  symbolical  of  the  8 
winds,  from  which  the  tower  takes  its 
name,  they  in  fact  being  the  principal  ob- 
jects and  omamenta  of  the  bnilding,  the 
most  important  nse  of. which  appear^  to 
hare  been  to  contain  a  clepsydra  or  wafer- 
-■l.ick. 

Tlio  other  building,  though  smaller,  is 

still  more  beautiful.     It  ia  known  as  the 

Choragic    Monument    of    Lysicrates,    and 

consists  of  a   square  base  12  ft.  high  by 

'  0    ft.    wide,  on    which   stands    a   circular 

temple  adorned  by  6  Corinthian  columns. 

which,  with  their  entablature  and  the  roof 

and  jiedestal  they  support,  make  up  22  ft. 

more,  to   that   the   whole  height   of    the 

monument  is  only  34  ft.    Xotwithstanding 

these  insignificant  dimensions,  the  beauty 

of  its  columns  (Woodcut  Ko.  140)  and  of 

■  cntablnture — above   all,  the  beanty 

'  of    the   roof  and  of  the  finial   ornament. 

ieD.chnr.KkM™i™™iotLj-k™iP,,  ^^.^j^.j^^^^^^.j^^^jj^^.jj^,^  ^^^  j^  Unrivalled 

for  elegance  even  in  Greek  art — make  up 
a  composition  so  perfect  that  nothing  in  any  other  atyle  or  age 
can  1)0  said  to  surpass  if.'    If  this  is  a  fair  index  of  the  art  that  was 

in  them,  BhoKiog  tbat  tonietbiiig. 
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lavished  on  the  Bmaller  objects,  the  temples  hardly  give  a  just  idea 
of  all  that  have  perished. 


Theatres. 

In  extreme  contrast  with  the  buildings  last  described,  which  were 
amnng  the  smallest,  came  the  theatres,  which  were  the  largest,  of  the 
monnmenta  the  Greeks  seem  ever  to  have  attcm[)ted. 

The  annexed  plan  of  one  at  Dramyssas,  the  ancient  Dodona,  will 
give  in  idea  of  their  forma  and  arrangements.     Its  dimensions  may 


be  said  to  he  gigantic,  being  443  ft.  across ;  but  even  this,  though 
perhaps  the  largest  in  Greece,  is  far  surpassed  by  many  in  Asia 
Minor.  \\  hat  remains  of  it,  however,  is  merely  the  auditorium,  and 
consists  only  of  ranges  of  seats  arranged  in  a  semicircle,  but  without 
architectural  ornament.  In  all  the  exampleH  in  Europe,  the  pro- 
scenium, which  was  the  only  part  architecturally  ornamented,  has 
perished,  so  that,  till  we  can  restore  this  with  something  like  cei- 
tainty,  the  theatres  hardly  come  within  the  class  of  Architecture  as  a 
fine  art. 

In  Asia  Minor  some  of  the  theatres  have  their  proacenia  adorned 
with  niches  and  columns,  and  friezes  of  great  richness ;  but  all  these 

piojectiDg  aoglei.    DolphiDi  and  Tsrioui  I  gonii,  moat  probablj  in  bronze,  and  gilt 
other  object!  h>Te  been  mg^Btfd.    My    like  the  neckings  of  the  capital*, 
'g  tliat  thef  were  winged  I 
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belong  to  the  Boman  period,  and,  though  probably  oopies  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  Greeks  ornamented  theirs,  are  so  oorrapt  in  style  as  to 
prevent  their  being  used  with  safety  in  attonpting  to  restore  the 
earlier  examples. 

Many  circnmstanoes  wonld  indeed  induce  ns  to  lielieTe  that  the 
proscenia  of  the  earlier  theatres  may  have  been  of  wood  or  brooze,  or 
both  combined,  and  heightened  by  painting  and  carving  to  a  great 
degree  of  richness.  This,  though  appropriate  and  oonscmant  with  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  drama,  wonld  be  &tal  to  the  expectation  of 
anything  being  foond  to  iUnstrate  its  earliest  fbnna. 


Tombs. 

Like  the  other  Aryan  races,  the  Greeks  never  were  tomb-biiilderB. 
and  nothing  of  any  importance  of  this  class  is  found  in  OTeeoe»  except 
the  tombs  of  the  early  Pelasgic  races,  which  were  either  tamnl],  or 
treasuries,  as  they  arc  popularly  called.  There  are,  it  is  tme,  some 
headstones  and  small  pillars  of  great  beauty,  but  they  are  monoHthie, 
and  belong  rather  to  the  department  of  Sculpture  than  of  Ardiiteetiiie. 
In  Asia  Minor  there  are  some  important  tombs,  some  bnilt  and  others 
cut  in  the  rock.  Some  of  the  latter  have  been  described  befine  in 
speaking  of  the  tombs  of  the  Lycians.  The  built  examples  which 
remain  almost  all  belong  to  the  Boman  period,  though  the  typical  and 
by  far  the  most  splendid  example  of  Greek  tombs  was  that  erected  by 
Artemisia  to  the  memory'-  of  her  husband  Mausolus  at  Halicamassos. 
Wo  Bcarcely  know  enough  of  the  ethnic  relations  of  the  Carians  to  be 
able  t<j  understand  what  induced  them  to  adopt  so  exceptional  a  mode 
of  doing  honour  to  their  dead.  With  pure  Greeks  it  must  have  been 
impossible,  but  the  inhabitants  of  these  coasts  were  of  a  different  race, 
and  had  a  different  mode  of  expressing  their  feelings. 

Till  Mr.  Newton's  visit  to  Halicamassus  in  1856  the  verv  site  of 
this  Heventh  wonder  of  the  world  was  a  matter  of  dispute.  We  now 
know  (;iiongh  to  Ix;  able  to  restore  the  principal  parts  with  absolute 
certainty,  and  to  ascertain  its  dimensions  and  general  appearance 
within  very  insignificant  limits  of  error.^ 

The  dimensions  quoted  by  Pliny  ^  are  evidently  extracted  from  a 
larger  work,  said  to  have  been  written  by  the  architect  who  erected  it^ 
and  which  existed  at  his  time.  Every  one  of  them  has  been  confirmed 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  by  recent  discoveries,  and  enable  us  to 
put  the  whole  together  without  much  hesitation. 

Sufficient  remains  of  the  quadriga,  which  crowned  the  monument, 


*  It  will  not  be  Dcct'ssary  to  enter  here 
into  all  the  details  of  this  restoration. 
Th»y  will  1)6  found  in  a  sr-imiate  work 


published  by  me  on  the  sahject,  to  which 
tlie  reader  is  referred, 
*  Hist.  Nat.  xxx?i.  5. 
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have  been  brought  home  to  give  its  dimenaoiis  abeolntel}'.  All  the 
part8  of  the  Ionic  order  are  complete.  The  steps  of  the  pyramid  have 
been  found  and  portions  of  the  three  friezes,  and  these,  with  Plinv*8 
dimensions  and  description,  are  all  that  are  required  fo  assnre  ns  that 
its  aspect  must  have  been  very  similar  to  the  form  represented  in 
Woodcut  Xo.  162.  There  can  be  little  doubt  with  regard  to  the  upper 
storey,  but  in  order  to  work  out  to  the  dimensions  given  by  Pliny 
(411  ft.  in  circumference)  and  those  found  cut  out  in  the  rock 
(4G2  ft.),  the  lower  storey  must  be  spread  out  beyond  the  upper  to 
that  extent,  and  most  probably  something  after  the  manner  shown  in 
the  woodcut 

The  building  consisted  internally  of  two  chambers  superimposed 
the  one  on  the  other,  each  52  ft.  6  in.  by  42  ft. — ^the  lower  one  being 
the  vestibule  to  the  tomb  beyond — the  upper  was  surrounded  by  a 
peristyle  of  36  columns.  Externally  the  height  was  divided  into  three 
equal  portions  of  M  ft.  6  in.  each  (25  cubits),  one  of  which  was  aUotted 
to  the  base— one  to  the  pyramid  with  its  meta — and  one  to  the  order 
between  them.  These  with  14  ft.,  the  height  of  the  quadriga,  and 
the  same  dimension  belonging  to  the  lower  entablature,  made  up  the 
height  of  140  Greek  feet*  given  it  by  Pliny. 

Though  its  height  was  unusually  great  for  a  Greek  building,  its 
other  diniev.sions  were  small.  It  covered  only  13,230  ft.  The  ad- 
miration therefore  which  the  Greeks  expressed  regarding  it  must 
have  arisen,  first,  from  the  unusual  nature  of  its  design  and  of  the 
purix>8e  to  wliich  it  was  applied,  or  perhaps  more  still  from  the 
extent  and  richness  of  its  sculptured  decorations,  of  the  beauty  of 
wliich  we  are  now  enabled  to  judge,  and  can  fully  share  with  them 
in  admiring. 

Another,  but  very  much  sm  iller,  tomb  of  about  the  same  age  was 
found  by  Mr.  Newton  at  Cnidus,  and  known  as  the  Lion  Tomb,  from 
the  figure  of  that  animal,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  which  crowned 
its  summit.  Like  nmnv  other  tombs  found  in  Asia  and  in  Africa,  it 
follows  the  tyi)e  of  tlio  Mausoleum  in  its  more  important  features. 
It  j>ossesses  a  Imse—  a  peristyle — a  p^Tamid  of  steps— and,  lastly,  an 
acroterion  or  pedestal  meant  to  support  a  quadriga  or  statue,  or  some 
other  crowning  object,  which  appropriately  terminated  the  design 
upwards. 

Several  examples  erected  during  the  Roman  period  will  be  illus- 
trated when  speaking  of  the  architecture  of  that  people,  aU  bearing 
the  impress  of  the  inilueuce  the  Mausoleum  had  on  the  tomb  archi- 


'  The  tigiires  given  in  the  text  arc  all  ;  witliout  descending  to  minute   fractions, 
(.jitH-k  feet :  the  difieroncc  between  thoni    und  disturbing  the  comparison  with  Pliny's 
and  English  feet,  being  only  1 J  per  cent.,  '  text. 
is  hardly  perceptible  in  these  dimensions, 
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tticture  uf  that  uge ;  but  unfortunately  we  caiinot  yet  go  backwards 
and  point  out  the  type  from  which  the  design  of  the  Mausoleum  itself 
wait  elaborat«d.     The  tombs  of  Babylon  and  Fassargadte  are  remote 


lioth  geographically  and  artistically,  though  not  without  certain 
essential  reeemblanecs.  Perhaps  the  missing  links  may  some  day 
reward  the  industry  of  some  scientific  explorer. 


CVKENE. 

At  Cyrene  there  is  a  largo  group  of  tombs  of  Grecian  date  and 
with  Grecian  detailit,  but  all  cut  in  the  rock,  and  consequently 
differing  widely  in  their  form  from  those  just  described.  It  is  not 
clear  whether  the  circumstance  of  this  city  possesBiDg  such  a  necro- 
jwlis  arc-se  from  its  proximity  to  Egj-pt,  and  consequently  from  a 
mere  desire  to  imitate  that  )icopIe,  or  fi-oni  some  ethnic  peculiarity. 


liKtCUS  AKCHITECI'LKE. 


Mi«t  pnilwlilr  thf  UtUT.  thongb  we  know  bo  little  about  them  that 
it  ie  ilifficult  to  speak  with  pretdeioD  on  enich  a  snbjcct.^ 


'  Tkc('in'iiiiiBtBii>.T(if  AMnka.llii-Itiitlil-  iiiniu  of  tbr  luttvr,  inhdU  to  nuoh  a  cni- 

liiat  king  at  liiilia  u.i'.  S.'iO,  bavhi;:  formrrl  rliisiou.ivcii  if  iLi>tliii))c  clue  did. — '  Joumnl 

an  ulliani-o  with  McRiiH  <>r  Cyreiip  for  till'  Abintk-  Stviity  nf  Bcnpil,'  vii.  i>.   261: 

■uccoai'  nt  Ilia  ro-Tcli^iniHlA  in  llii'  ilnnii-  .1,  It.  A.  S.  xii.  p,  2S3  et  Hrq. 
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These  tombs  ore  chiefly  interesting  from  many  of  the  dotaile  of  the 
architecture  still  retaining  the  colonv  with  which  they  were  originally 
adorned.  The  triglypbe  of  the  Doric  order  arc  still  painted  blue,'  as 
appears  to  have  been  the  universal  practice,  and  the  pillars  are  outlined 
by  red  lines.  The  metopes  are  darker,  and  arc  adorned  with  painted 
groups  of  figures.  The  whole  making  up  one  of  the  most  perfect 
example*  of  Grecian  coloured  decoration  which  still  remain. 

There  is  another  tomb  at  the  same  place — this  time  structural — 
which  is  interestiiig  not  so  much  for  any  architectural  beauty  it  pos- 
sesses as  from  its  belonging  to  an  osccptional  type.  It  consiets  now 
only  of  a  circular  basement— the  upper  part  is  gone— and  is  erected 


Qtwis.    (From  Hiinillton>  '  North  A 


over  an  excavated  rock-cut  tomb.  There  seem  to  bo  several  others  of 
the  same  class  in  the  necropolis,  and  they  are  the  only  examples  known 
except  those  at  Marathos,  one  of  which  is  illustratcil  al>ovo  (Woodcut 
No.  120>.  As  before  hinted,  the  Kyrian  example  does  not  appear  to 
bo  very  ancient,  but  we  want  further  infoniiation  before  speaking 
positively  on  this  subject.  No  one  on  the  spot  has  attempted  to  fix 
with  precision  the  ago  of  the  Cyrcnean  examples  ;  nor  have  tliey  been 
drawn  in  such  detail  as  ia  requisite  for  others  to  ascertain  the  fact. 
They  may  be  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Romans,  biit  can  hardly  be 
dated  as  prior  to  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

'  Beechy'a  '  Jonrno;  In  CjWTie,'  p.  414 ;  seo  also  Smilh  and  Porpiier,  pi.  37. 
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Domestic  Archi  tecture. 

We  have  nothing  left  but  imperfect  verbal  descriptions  of  the 
domestic,  and  even  of  the  palatial  architecture  of  Greece,  and,  conse- 
quently, can  only  judge  imperfectly  of  its  forms.  Unfortunately,  too, 
Pompeii,  .though  but  half  a  Greek  city,  belongs  to  too  late  and  too 
corrupt  an  age  to  enable  us  to  use  it  even  as  an  illustration  ;  but  we 
may  rest  assured  that  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  the  Greeks  dis- 
played the  same  exquisite  taste  which  pervades  not  only  their  monu- 
mental architecture,  but  all  their  works  in  metal  or  clay,  down  to  the 
meanest  object,  which  have  been  preserved  to  our  times. 

It  is  probable  that  the  forms  of  their  houses  were  much  more  irre- 
gular and  picturesque  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  supposing  them  to 
have  been.  They  seem  to  have  taken  such  pains  in  their  temples— in 
the  Erechthoium,  for  instance,  and  at  Eleusis — to  make  every  part  tell 
its  own  tale,  that  anything  like  forced  regularity  must  have  been  offen- 
sive to  them,  and  they  would  probably  make  every  apartment  exactly 
of  the  dimensions  required,  and  group  them  so  that  no  one  should  under 
any  circumstances  be  confounded  with  another. 

This,  however,  with  all  the  details  of  their  domestic  arts,  must  now 
remain  to  us  as  mere  speculation,  and  the  architectural  history  of  Greece 
must  be  confined  to  her  temples  and  monumental  erections.  These 
suffice  to  explain  the  nature  and  forms  of  the  art,  and  to  assign  to  it  the 
rank  of  the  purest  and  most  intellectual  of  all  the  styles  which  have 
yet  been  invented  or  practised  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
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( 'H RONOLOO IC A  L  M KMOR AN f )A . 

Migration  from  Ama  Minor nliout  12th  cent.  b.c. 

Tomb  of  PoTBenna about  ac.  600 

Ktruria  becomes  nul]t)<^  t^  ^^"i<^ ><       ^^ 


The  ethnographical  history  of  art  in  Italy  is  in  all  its  essential  features 
similar  to  that  of  Greece,  though  arriving  at  widely  different  results 
from  causes  the  influence  of  which  it  is  easy  to  trace.  Both  are 
examples  of  an  Aryan  development  based  on  a  Turanian  civilisation 
which  it  has  superseded.  In  Greece — as  already  remarked — the  traces 
of  the  earlier  people  are  indistinct  and  difficult  to  seize.  In,  Italy 
their  features  are  drawn  with  a  coarser  hand,  and  extend  down  into 
a  more  essentially  historic  age.  It  thus  happens  that  we  have  no 
doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  the  Etruscan  people— we  know  very 
nearly  who  they  were,  and  cannot  be  mistaken  as  to  the  amount 
and  kind  of  influence  they  exercised  on  the  institutions  and  arts  of 
the  Romans. 

The  more  striking  differences  appear  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact, 
that  Greece  had  some  four  or  five  centuries  of  comparative  repose 
during  which  to  form  herself  and  her  institutions  after  the  Felasgic 
civilisation  was  struck  down  at  the  time  of  the  Dorian  occupation  of 
the  Peloponnesus.  During  that  period  she  was  undisturbed  by  foreign 
invasion,  and  was  not  tempted  by  successful  conquests  to  forsake  the 
gentler  social  arts  for  the  more  vulgar  objects  of  national  ambition. 
Rome's  history,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  earliest  aggregation  of  a 
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roliV-r  hijpl*.*  on  the  l»aiiks  of  the  Tiller  till  she  Lecame  the  arhiter  of 
t\u:  ikstinit-s  «»f  the  ancient  world,  is  little  l)evond  the  reo^ni  of  con- 
tinu«»Tis  wars.  P>t.ni  the  p^ssefwion  of  the  seven  hills,  Rome  gradnally 
carrie«l  her  sway  at  the  e^lp^e  of  the  sword  to  the  dominion  of  the 
whole  of  Italy  an«l  of  all  the  then  known  world,  destroying  every- 
thing that  st«j«Hl  in  the  way  of  her  amhition.  and  seeking  only  the 
aeqiiisition  of  wealth  and  p<>wer. 

firefN-e.  in  the  midst  of  her  snoeessful  cultivation  of  the  arts  of 
c«»mnier<'e  and  nf  [>eae».*,  stimiilateil  hy  the  wholesome  rivalry*  of  thedif- 
ft.-rt.'iit  »Stat».*s«»f  which  she  was  compise^l.  was  awakened  by  the  Persian 
iiivasi.in  to  a  struggle  f«»r  existence.  The  result  was  one  of  the  nitjst 
hrilliaut  passages  in  the  w«>rld's  liistory,  and  no  nation  was  ever  mf»ro 
justifiiil  ill  tlur  juhilant  outhurst  of  enthusiastic  patriotism  that  fol- 
1ow«m1  the  re])uls«.*  of  the  invader,  than  was  Greece  in  that  with  which 
she  c«nniiien<>Ml  her  short  hut  brilliant  career.  A  triumph  so  gained 
by  a  ]>eoide  s<>  cnustitute<l  led  to  results  at  which  we  still  wonder, 
tlnnigh  they  cause  us  no  suqmse.  If  Greece  attained  her  manhotxl  on 
the  battle-fields  of  Marathon  and  Salaniis,  Rome  equally  reached  the 
maturity  of  her  career  when  she  cruellv  and  criminally  destroyed 
Corinth  and  T'arthage,  and  the  sequel  was  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  such  a  difterence  of  etlucation.  Rome  had  no  time  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  arts  of  peace,  and  as  little  sympathy  for  their  gentler 
influences.  ( /onciuest,  wt^alth,  and  consequent  power,  were  the  objects 
of  her  ambition — for  these  she  sacrificed  everything,  and  by  their 
nu'ans  she  attaineil  a  pinnacle  of  greatness  that  no  nation  had  reached 
Ix'fore  or  has  since.  Her  arts  have  all  the  impress  of  this  greatness, 
and  are  cliararterise<l  by  the  same  vulgar  grandeur  which  marks 
evcrvthiny;  slio  did.  Verv  diiferent  they  are  from  the  intellectual 
l>eauty  found  in  the  works  of  the  Greeks,  but  in  some  respects  they 
are  as  interesting  to  those  who  can  read  the  character  of  nations  in 
tlieir  jirtistic  productions. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  her  caretT  Rome  was  an  Etruscan  city  under 
Etruscan  kings  and  institutions.  After  she  had  emancipated  herself 
from  their  yoke,  Etniria  long  remained  her  equal  and  her  rival  in 
political  power,  and  her  instructress  in  n^ligion  and  the  arts  of  peace. 
This  continued  so  long,  and  the  architectural  remains  of  that  people 
are  so  numerous,  and  have  been  so  thoroughly  investigated,  that  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  extent  of  influence  the  older  nation 
had  on  the  nascent  empire.  It  is  more  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly 
who  the  Etruscans  themselves  were,  or  whence  they  came.  But  on  the 
whole  there  seems  every  reason  to  lx>lieve  they  migrat<>d  from  Asia 
Minor  some  twelve  or  thirteen  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
fixed  themselves  in  Italy,  most  probably  among  the  Umbrians,  or  some 
j^eoplo  of  cognate  race,  who  had  settled  there  before — so  long  before. 
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perhaps,  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  considered  among  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants. 

It  would  have  been  only  natural  that  the  expatriated  Trojans 
should  have  sought  refuge  among  such  a  kindred  people,  though  we 
have  nothing  but  the  vaguest  tradition  to  warrant  a  belief  that  this  was 
the  case.  They  may  too  from  time  to  time  have  received  other  acces- 
sions to  their  strength ;  but  they  were  a  foreign  people  in  a  strange 
land,  and  scarcely  seem  ever  to  have  become  naturalised  in  the  country 
of  their  adoption.  But  what  stood  still  more  in  their  way  was  the  fact 
that  they  were  an  old  Turanian  people  in  presence  of  a  3'oung  and  am- 
bitious community  of  Aryan  origin,  and,  as  has  always  been  the  case 
when  this  has  happened,  they  were  destined  to  disappear.  Before  doing 
so,  however,  they  left  their  impress  on  the  institutions  and  the  arts  of 
their  conquerors  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  still  traceable  in  every 
form.  It  may  have  been  that  there  was  as  much  Pelasgic  blood  in  the 
veins  of  the  Greeks  as  there  was  Etruscan  in  those  of  the  Romans ; 
but  the  civilisation  of  the  former  had  passed  away  before  Greece  had 
developed  herself.  Etruria,  on  the  other  hand,  was  long  contemporary 
with  Rome  :  in  early  times  her  equal,  and  sometimes  her  mistress,  and 
consequently  in  a  position  to  force  her  arts  upon  her  to  an  extent  that 
was  never  effected  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Adriatic. 


Temples. 

Nothing  can  prove  more  clearly  the  Turanian  origin  of  the  Etrus- 
cans than  the  fact  that  all  we  know  of  them  is  derived  from  their 
tombs.  These  exist  in  hundreds— it  may  almost  be  said  in  thousands 
— at  the  gates  of  every  city ;  but  no  vestige  of  a  temple  has  come 
down  to  our  days.  Had  any  Semitic  blood  flowed  in  their  veins,  as 
has  been  sometimes  suspected,  they  could  not  have  been  so  essentially 
sepulchral  as  they  were,  or  so  fond  of  contemplating  death,  as  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  a  purely  Semitic  tomb  is  still  a  desideratum  among 
antiquaries,  not  one  having  as  yet  been  discovered.  M  hat  we  should 
like  to  find  in  Etruria  would  be  a  square  pyramidal  mound  with 
external  steps  leading  to  a  cella  on  its  summit ;  but  no  trace  of  any 
such  has  yet  been  detected.  Their  other  temples — using  the  word 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  usually  understand  it— were,  as  might  be 
expected,  insignificant  and  ephemeral.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  except 
from  one  passage  in  Vitruvius,^  and  our  being  able  to  detect  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Etruscan  style  in  the  buildings  of  Imperial  Rome,  we  should 
hardly  be  aware  of  their  existence.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the 
religion  of  the  Etruscans,  like  that  of  most  of  their  congeners,  was 
essentially  ancestral,  and  their  worship  took  the  form  of  respect  for  the 


*  VitruviuB,  iv.  7. 
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reiuaixi*  of  the  dead  and  reTerenoe  for  their  memori'.  l^ombs  oonfle- 
qnezitlT.  kxkd  Dot  temples,  were  the  objects  on  which  they  hivished  their 
architect  oral  res.'nrces.  Thej  certainlv  were  not  idohiters,  in  the  8eni$e 
in  which  we  n^nallv  nnderstand  the  term.  They  had  no  distinct  or 
priTileged  priesthoc^.  and  consequently  had  no  motive  for  erecting 
temples  which  by  their  magnificence  ahonld  be  pleafdng  to  their  gods 
or  tend  to  the  glorification  of  their  kings  or  priests.  Still  less  were 
they  required  for  congregational  purposes  by  the  people  at  large. 

The  only  individual  temple  of  Etruscan  origin  of  which  we  have 
any  kn^jwledge.  is  that  of  Capitoline  Jupiter  at  Bome.^  Originally 
small,  it  was  repaired  and  rebuilt  till  it  became  under  the  Empire 
a  splendid  fane.  But  not  one  vestige  of  it  now  remains,  nor  any 
description  from  which  we  could  restore  its  appearance  with  an^-thing 
like  oertaintv. 

From  the  chapter  of  the  work  of  Vitruvius  just  alluded  to,  we 
learn  that  the  Etruscans  had  two  classes  of  tem}>lcs  :  one  circular,  like 
their  structural  tombs,  and  dedicated  to  one  deity ;  the  other  class 
rectangular,  but  these,  always  possessing  three  cells,  were  devoted  to 
the  worship  of  tliree  gtxls. 

The  general  aiTangement  of  the  plan,  as  described  by  Vitruvius.  was 
that  shown  on  the  plan  Wlow  (^Fig.  l\and  is  generally  assented  toby 


•1 
a- 


ri.in  juul  Klevatiun  cifan  Ktruscan  Triiii»l.^. 

all  those  who  liave  attempted  the  restoration.  In  larger  temples  in 
Koman  times  the  number  of  pillars  in  front  may  have  been  doubled, 
and  they  would  thus  bo  arranged  like  those  of  the  portico  of  the 
Pantlieon,  which  is  essentially  an  Etruscan  arrangement.  The  restor- 
ation of  the  elevation  is  more  difficult,  and  the  argument  too  long  to 
be  entered  upon  here ;'  but  its  construction  and  proportions  seem  to 
have  been  very  much  like  those  drawn  in  the  above  diagram  (Fig.  2). 
Of  course,  as  wooden  structures,  tliey  were  richly  and  elaborately 
carved,  and  the  effect  heightened  by  coloui  s,  but  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt 

*  Dionybius,  iv.  61. 
*  For  more  detail,  see  *  Tl.o  True  F^indple:)  of  Beauty  in  Art,*  p.  446  et  seq. 
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to  restore  them.  Without  a  single  example  to  guide  us,  and  with 
very  little  collateral  evidence  which  can  at  all  be  depended  upon,  it 
is  hardly  possible  that  any  satisfactory  restoration  could  now  be  made. 
Moreover,  their  importance  in  the  history  of  art  is  so  insignificant,  that 
the  labour  such  an  attempt  must  involve  would  hardly  be  repaid  by 
the  result. 

The  original  Etruscan  circular  temple  seems  to  have  been  a  mere 
circular  cell  with  a  porch.  The  Eomans  surrounded  it  with  a  peristyle, 
which  probably  did  not  exist  in  the  original  style.  They  magnified 
it  afterwards  into  the  most  characteristic  and  splendid  of  all  their 
temples,  the  Pantheon,  whose  portico  is  Etruscan  in  arrangement  and 
design,  and  whose  cell  still  more  distinctly  belongs  to  that  order ;  nor 
can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  simpler  Roman  temples  of  circular 
form  are  derived  from  Etruscan  originals.  It  would  therefore  be  of 
great  importance  if  we  could  illustrate  the  later  buildings  from  existing 
remains  of  the  older ;  but  the  fact  is  that  such  deductions  as  we  may 
draw  from  the  copies  are  our  only  source  of  information  respecting  the 
originals. 

We  know  little  of  any  of  the  civil  buildings  with  which  the  cities 
of  Etruria  were  adorned,  beyond  the  knowledge  obtained  from  the 
remains  of  their  theatres  and  amphitheatres.  The  form  of  the  latter 
was  essentially  Etruscan,  and  was  adopted  by  the  liomans,  with  whom 
it  became  their  most  characteristic  and  grandest  architectural  object. 
Of  the  amphitheatres  of  ancient  Etruria  only  one  now  remains  in  so  per- 
fect a  state  as  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  their  forms.  It  is  that  at  Sutri, 
which,  however,  being  entirely  cut  in  the  rock,  neither  afibrds  informa- 
tion as  to  the  mode  of  construction  nor  enables  us  to  determine  its  age. 
The  general  dimensions  are  295  ft.  in  its  greatest  length  by  265  in 
})readth,  and  it  is  consequently  much  nearer  a  circular  form  than  the 
liomans  generally  adopted ;  but  in  other  respects  the  arrangements  are 
such  as  appear  to  have  usually  prevailed  in  after  times. 

Besides  these  wo  have  numerous  works  of  utility,  but  these  belong 
more  strictly  to  engineering  than  to  architectural  science.  The  city 
walls  of  the  Etruscans  surpass  those  of  any  other  ancient  nation  in 
extent  and  beauty  of  workmanshii).  Their  drainage  works  and  their 
bridges,  as  well  as  those  of  the  kindred  Pelasgians  in  Greece,  still 
remain  monuments  of  their  industrial  sjience  and  skill,  which  their 
successors  never  surpassed. 

On  the  whole,  perhaps  we  are  justified  in  asserting  that  the 
Etruscans  were  not  an  architectural  people,  and  had  no  temples  or 
palaces  worthy  of  attention.  It  at  least  seems  certain  that  nothing 
of  the  sort  is  now  to  be  found,  even  in  ruins,  and  were  it  not  that 
the  study  of  Etruscan  art  is  a  necessary  introduction  to  that  of 
Roman,  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  trying  to  gather  together 
and  illustrate  the  few  fragments  and  notices  of  it  that  remain. 
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Tombs. 

The  tombs  of  the  Etruscans  now  fonnd  ma}*  be  diyidcd  into  two 
classes — first,  those  cut  in  the  rock,  and  resembling  dwelling-houses ; 
secondly,  the  circular  tumuli,  which  latter  are  by  far  the  moet  nume- 
rous and  important  class. 

Each  of  these  may  be  again  subdivided  into  two  kinds,  llie  rock- 
cut  tombs  include,  firstly,  those  with  only  a  facade  on  the  fiaoe  of  the 
rock  and  a  sepulchral  chamber  within ;  secondly,  those  cut  quite  out 
of  the  rock  and  standing  free  all  round.  To  this  class  probably  once 
belonged  an  immense  number  of  toml>s  built  in  the  ordinary  way ;  but 
all  these  have  totally  disappeared,  and  consequently  the  class,  as  now 
under  consideration,  consists  entirely  of  excavated  examples. 

The  second  class  may  be  divided  into  those  tumuli  erected  over 
chambers  cut  in  the  tufaceous  rock  which  is  found  all  over  Etroria,  and 
those  which  have  cliambers  built  above-ground. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to  say  which 
of  those  classes  is  the  older.  We  know  that  the  Egyptians  buried  in 
caves  long  before  the  Etruscans  landed  in  Italy,  and  at  the  same  time 
raised  pyramids  over  rock-cut  and  built  chambers.  We  know  too  that 
Abraham  was  buried  in  the  Cave  of  Machpelah  in  Syria.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  toml)s  at  Smyrna  (Woodcut  No.  Ill),  the  treasuries  of 
MyceiifB  (Woodcut  No.  122),  the  sepulchre  of  Alyattes  (Woodcut 
No.  11^3),  and  many  others,  are  proofs  of  the  antiquity  of  the  tumuli, 
which  aie  found  all  over  Europe  and  Asia,  and  appear  to  have  existed 
from  the  earliest  ages. 

The  comparative  antiquity  of  the  different  kinds  of  tombs  being  thus 
doubtful,  it  will  l>e  sufficient  for  the  purpases  of  the  present  work  to 
classify  them  arcliitocturally.  It  may  probably  be  assumed,  with 
safety,  tliat  all  the  modes  which  have  been  enumerated  were  practised 
by  the  Etruscans  at  a  jx?riod  very  slightly  subsequent  to  their  migra- 
tion into  Italv. 

Of  the  first  class  of  the  r(x;k-cut  tombs — those  with  merely  a  facade 
externally — the  most  remarkable  group  is  that  at  Castel  d'Asso.  At 
this  place  there  is  a  perixjndicular  cliff  with  hundreds  of  these  tombs 
ranged  along  its  face,  like  houses  in  a  stieet.  A  similar  arrangement 
is  found  in  Egypt  at  Beni  Hassan,  at  Petra,  and  Gyrene,  and  around  all 
the  more  ancient  cities  of  Asia  Minor. 

In  Etruria  they  generally  consist  of  one  chamber  lighted  by  the 
doorway  only.  Their  internal  arrangement  appears  to  be  an  imitation 
of  a  dwelling  chamlx^r,  with  furniture,  like  the  apartment  itself,  cut 
out  of  the  rock.  Externally  they  have  little  or  no  pretension  to  archi- 
tectural decoration.  It  is  true  that  some  tombs  are  found  adorned  with 
frontispieces  of  a  delmsed  Doric  or  Ionic  order ;  but  these  were  exe- 
cuted at  a  much    later  i>ericKl  and    under  Koman  domination,  and 
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cannot  thereforo  bo  taken  aa  specimeDfi  of  EtruBcan  art,  but  rather 
(if  that  corruption  of  stylo  sure  to  arise  from  a  cunquorcd  people 
trying  to  imitate  the  arts  of  their  rulers. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  second  claaa  of  rock  cut  tombs  will 
I>e  understood  foom  the  woodcut  (No,  168),  representing  two  monu- 
ment 8  at  Castel  d'Asao. 
Unfortunately  neither 
is  complete,  nor  is  there 
any  complete  example 
known  to  exist  of  this 
class.  Perhaps  the  apex 
wasaddedstructurally 
and  that  these,  like  all 
such  things  in  Etruria, 
have  i)erished.  I'osai- 
bly,  if  cut  in  the  rock, 
the  terminals  were- 
olender  carved  oma- 
meuta,  and  therefore 
liable  to  injury.  They 
are  usually  restored 
by  antiquaries  in  the 
Hha))o  of  rectilinear  pyramids,  but  eo  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  autho- 
rity for  this.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  what 
wo  know  of  the  style  and  its  affinities  to  suppose  that  the  termination 
of  these  monuments,  even  if  added  in  masonry,  was  curvilinear. 

One  remarkable  thing  about  the  rock -cut  tombs  is  the  form  of  their 
mouldings,  which  differ  from  any  found 
elsewhere  in  Europe.  Two  of  these  are 
tihown  in  (ho  annexed  woodcut  (No.  Ilifl), 
They  are  very  numerous  and  in  great 
variety,  but  do  not  in  any  instance  show 
the  slightest  trace  of  a  cornice,  nor  of  any 
tendency  towards  one.  On  the  contrary, 
in  place  of  this,  we  find  nothing  but  a 
reverse  moulding.  It  is  probable  that 
similar  forms  may  be  found  in  Asia  Minor, 
while  something  resembling  them  actually 
occurs  at  Persepolis  and  elsewhere.  It  i 
feature  did  not  penetrate  to  Eorae,  and  that  no  trace  of  its  influence 
18  found  there,  as  might  have  been  expected.' 


irkable   that  this 


'  Even  in  mnrc  muilcrn  times  1  know  I  linvciiiiH. 
«l  lie  biiililiiip;  Hhaning  n  trace  nf  tlieso    Ix>lh  iii  fm 
forma  excR[it  tlir  Ijmb  of  Thfodork'  at  1  fuitlicr  on. 
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The  simplest,  and  therefore  periiapi  the  earliest,  monument  which 
can  \.tc  erected  «jver  the  gr^Tes  of  the  dead,  bj  a  people  who  rever- 
ence their  departed  relatives,  is  a  mouDti  of  earth  or  a  cairn  of  stoneai. 
and  »ach  seem;s  to  have  been  the  form  adopted  by  the  Turanian  or 
Tartar  races  of  mankind  from  the  earliest  dars  to  the  present  hour. 
It  is  scarcelv  nece^arr  to  remark  how  universal  snch  monuments  were 
among  the  mder  tribes  of  Northern  Europe.  The  Etruscans  improved 
up>n  this  by  surrounding  the  base  with  a  jMlom.  or  lenpporting  wall 
of  masonrA'.     This  not  onlv  defined  its  limits  and  gave  it  dignity,  but 
enabled  eutninces  to  be  made  in  it,  and  otherwise  converted  it  from  a 
mere  hill<>«?k  into  a  monumental  straetnre.     It  is  nsnally  supposed 
that  this  Iftisement  was  an  invariable  part  of  all  Etmscan  tamnli, 
and  when  it  is  not  found  it  is  assumed  that  it  has  been  removed,  or 
that  it  is  baried  in  the  rubbish  of  the  monnd.       No  donbt  such  a 
htone  Kiscinent  may  eitsily  have  been  removed  by  the  peasantry,  or 
burieil,  but  it  is  bv  no  means  clear  that  this  was  invariablv  the  case. 
It  seems  that  the  enclosure  was  fre^juently  a  circle  of  stones  or  monu- 
mental  stek*s,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  tumulus  stood.     The  monu- 
ments have  hitlierto  been  so  carele:f^sly  examined  and  restored,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  arrive  at  anything  like  certainty  with  regard  to  the  details 
of  their  structure.     \or  can  we  draw  any  certain  conclusion  from  a 
comparison  with  other  tumuli  of  cognate  races.     The  description  by 
Herodotus  of  the  tomb  of  Alyattes  at  Sardis  (Woodcut  No.  113),  those 
de8crilje<l  by  Pausanias    a8    existing   in   the  Peloponnesus,  and  the 
appearances  of  those  at  Mycenje   and  Orchomenos,  might  be  inter- 
preted either  way;  but  those  at  Smyrna  (Woodcut  No.  Ill),  and  a 
sreat  nunil>er  at  least  of  those  in  Etmria,   have  a  structural  circle 
of  stone  as  a  supporting  base  to  the  mound. 

These  tumuli  are  found  existing  in  immense  numbers  in  every 
necroix^lis  of  the  Etruscans.  A  large  space  was  generallj  set  apart 
for  the  purpose  outside  the  walls  of  all  their  great  cities.  In  these 
cemeteries  the  tumuli  are  aiTanged  in  rows,  like  houses  in  streets. 
Even  now  we  can  count  them  by  hundreds,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  largest  cities— at  Vulci,  for  instance— almost  by  thousands. 

Most  of  them  are  now  worn  down  by  the  effect  of  time  to  nearly 
the  level  of  the  ground,  though  some  of  the  larger  ones  still  retain  an 
imposing  appearance.  Nearly  all  have  been  rifled  at  some  early  period, 
though  the  treasures  still  discovered  almost  daily  in  some  places  show 
how  vast  their  extent  was,  and  how  much  even  now  remains  to  be  done 
before  this  vast  mine  of  antiquity  can  be  said  to  be  exhausted. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  among  those  that  have  been  opened  in 
modem  times  is  at  Cervetcre,  the  ancient  Caere,  known  as  theBegulini 
Galeassi  tomb,  from  the  names  of  its  discoverers. 
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Like  a  Nubian  pyramid  or  Buddhiet  tope,  it  eoiiHists  of  an  inner  and 
older  tumulus,  arouud  and  over  which  another  has  been  added.  In  the 
outer  monnd  are  five  t<)mb8  either 
of  dependent  or  inferior  personages. 
These  were  rifled  long  ago  :  but  tho 
outer  pyramid  having  effectually 
concealed  the  enti'ancc  to  the  prin 
oipal  tomb,  it  remained  untouched 
till  very  lately,  when  it  yielded  to  I 
its  discoverers  a  richer  coUection 
of  ornaments  and  utensils  in  gold 
and  bronze  than  has  ever  been  found 
in  one  place  before. 

The  diinonaions  and  arrangt, 
mentu  of  this  tumulus  will  be  under 
stood  from  Woodcuts  Nob.  170,  171, 
and  from    the   two  sections  of  the 


principal  tomb  which  arc  annexed  to  them  These  last  display  an 
irregularity  of  construction  very  unusual  in  such  cases,  for  which  no 
cause  can  be  assigned  The  usual  section  is  perfectly  legular,  asm  the 
annexed  woodcut  (No    172)    taken  from  another  tomb  at  the  same 

These  chambeis,  liko  all  those  uf  the  eailj  Etiusuins,  aie  vaulted 
on  thehori7ontaIpnn<.iple,  like  the  tombs  at  Mjeenir  and  Orcliomenos, 
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(iiigli  none  arc  found  in  Italy  at  all  equal  to  those  of  GrOL<c«  in 
lui-iiKioiiH  or  beauty  of  construutiou. 

W<xKlciit  No.  1T3  in  a  perspective  view  of  the  principal  chamlier  to 

c  Kcguliiii  GaK'Bsiu  tomb,  showing  the  position  of  the  famiture 

found  in  it  when  first  opened,  consistiog  of  bier» 

or  LedHtcads,  shields,  arrows,  and  vessels  of  T&ricnw 

sorts.     A  number  of  vases  are  hung  in  a  curious 

L  the  roof,  tlio  form  of  which  would  be 

tx]>lical)lti    but  for   the   utensils    fuund  in  it. 

Wiih  this  (.'luo  to  ito  meaning  wo  can  satrc«ly 

'.  doubt  that  it  represents  a  place  for  hanging  such 

TCRSi-1s  in  the  houses  of  the  living. 

.■\11  the  treasures  found  in  this  tomb  are  io 
sumic.        thculdestfityle  of  Etruscan  art,  and  are  so  similar 
■M.-IS  Hiid  ornuiiieuls  brought  by  Layard  from  Assyria  as  to 
I  )>eliof  that  they  bad  a  common  oiigin.     llie  tomb,  wiih 
its  contents,  probably  dates 
from  the  9th  or  lOth  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian 

The  largest  tomb  hither- 
to discovered  in  EtniriatB 
now  known  as   the  Cocn- 
mella,  in  the  necropolis  at 
Yulci.    It  is  rattier  more 
than    240  ft.  in   diameter. 
and    uiginally  could    not 
have  been  less  than  1 15  or 
120  ft.  in  height,  though 
now  it  only  rises  to  50  ft 
Near  its  centre  are  the 
remains  of  two  solid  tow- 
ers, one  circular,  the  other 
sciiiare,    neither    of    them 
actually  central,    nor    are 
ihcy  placed  in  huch  a  way 
thikt    we    can    understand 
how  they  can  have  formed 
a  ]>art  of  any  symmetrical 
lew   of  the  jircsent  apjiearanco   of  this 
mo  given  in  WoiHlcuts  174  and  175, 
.•!  tumuhiK.  with  its  jiriiiciiMil  remaining  features  thus  standing 
piidi;  of  tlie  i-eiitie,  may  possibly  assitt  us  to  understand  tlit- 
dewi-viptinii  fiiund  in  I'liny'  of  tho  tomb  of  I'orBeuna.     Thi« 
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description  in  quoted  from  VaiTO  beiny  eMdently  legarded  bj  Pliiiy 

liiiiisi'lf  as  not  a  httio  apocrjplial      Arcordiiig  to  this  ao  ount  it  oon- 

sisted  of  a  square  basement  300  ft  caih  «a\    from  wlnth  arose  five 

pyramids,  united    at  the  _   _ 

summit  by  a  liron^e  circk 

i)r  ciipola.    This  was  again 

Kuniiouiited  by  four  other 

pyramids,  the  Kummits  of 

which  were  again  united 

at  a  height  of  ;(00  ft  from 

the   ground.      From    this 

point  lose  still  five  more 

pyrami<]a,   whoso    ht,ight 

Varro  (from  motlestj,  as 

I'liiiy  surmises)  omits  to 

stat4^,  but  which  was  esti 

mated  in  Etniscan  tradi 

trons  at  tho  same  height 

as  tho  rcf-t  of  the  monii 

lucnt.  This  hist  statement 

which    does   not  rest  on  anj    real  authoritj,  maj    well  II  regarded 

afi  exaggerated;    hut  if  wo  tako    the  total  height  ns  about  400  ft., 

it  is  easy  to  understand  that  in  tbo  age  of  Pliny,  when    all    the 

buihlings  were  low,  such  a  structure,  as  high  as  the  f-teeplo  at  Salis- 

Inuy, would  appear  fabulous;  but  the  vast  piles  tbathave  Iwen  crect«l 

by  tomb-building  races  in  other  (larts  of  the  eartJi  render  it  by  no 

moans  improbable  that  Varro  was  justified  in  what  he  nsKorled.' 


Near  the  gate  of  Alliano  is  found  a  small  toinb  of  fivo  pyramidal 
pillars  rising  from  a  square  liaso,  exactly  corresponding  with  Varro's 
dewriplion  of  the  lower  jtart  of  the  tomb  of  roracnna.  It  In  called  by 
trailition  the  tomb  of  Amns,  tho  son  of  I\.rsenna.  though  the  character 


'  A  ilipigram  is  •.•ivcii  in  ■  Tlie  True]  pcrfiTl  ftopor.lacid- witli  lliptosi 
Ptinpi|.lfB  of  n.Buty  in  Art,'  p.  459,  the  Inllfr  i«  ti>  I-' .1-p.n.le.l  11 
Mhich  shows  nt  Irott  Hint  there  is  no  |  is  minther  ninltcr. 
ililtlcult;  in  ilcsigning  a 
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of  ihe  mouldiugs  with  which  it  is  adorned  would  lead  as  to  osBigii  to 
it  a  more  modem  date.    It  consists  of  a  loft;  podiam,  on  which  are 
placed  five  pyramids,  a  large  one  in  the  eentre  and  four  smaller  one* 
at  the  angles.    Ita  present  appearance  is 
shown  in  the  annexed  woodcnt  (Ko.  176). 
There  are  not  in  Etruria  any  featnm 
mifEiciently  marked  to  characterise  a  a^le 
of  architectnre,  nor  any  pillars  with  their 
acceasorieB  which  can  be  oonsidend  to 
constitute  an  order.     It  is  true  that  in 
Home  of  the  rock-cut  tombs  square  piers 
'    Hupport  the   roof;    and   in    one  or  two 
inxtances  rounded  pillars  are  found,  but 
these  are  either  without  monldiugs  or 
ornamented  only   with    Soman    details, 
betraying  the  lateness  of  their  esecntion. 
The  absence  of  built   examples  of  the 
class  of  tombs  found  in   the  rock  pre- 
i:«.  T.m^o^.\^ln^  ahbh'.  vents  us  from  recognising  any  of  tbo« 

peculiarities  of  construction  wliich  eome- 
timos  are  ns  iliaracteristic  of  the  style  and  as  worthy  of  attention  as 
the  more  piirely  ornamental  parts. 

From  tlieir  city  gates,  their  aqueducts  and  bi  idges,  we  know  that 
the  Etruscans  iiwhI  Ihe  radiating  arch  at  an  early  age,  with  deep  vons- 
Roirs  and  elegant  moiildings. 
giving  it  that  character  of 
strength  which  the  Romsni 
(ifterwards  imparted  to  their 
works  of  the  same  cla^e.  The 
( 'loaca  Maxima  of  Ttoiae 
(Woodcut  No.  101)  must  he 
considered  as  a  work  eie- 
cuted  under  Etruscan  super- 
intendence, and  a  veryperfcct 
K|>eGimen  of  the  class. 

At   the  same    time    the 
iri.  iiatrwi.T  •(  An>)n".  Ktmscans  used  the  pointed 

arch,  constructed  horizon- 
tally, and  aeoiu  to  have  had  the  same  predilection  for  it  which 
ohuarterised  the  cognate  Felasgian  race  in  Greece.  A  gateway  at 
AtTUno  (Woodcut  Xo.  177)  is  almost  identical  wilh  that  at  Thoricus 
fWoodcut  No.  124),  but  larger  and  more  elegant;  and  there  are 
IMUty  apMimenB  of  the  same  class  found  in  Italy.  The  portion  of  an 
iMdnot  at  Tnwulum,  shown  in  Woodcut  Xo.  178,  is  a  curious  transi- 
iin*n>  whvrr  the  two  stones  meeting  at  the  apex  (uanally 


called  the  Egyptian  form,  being  the  first  stop  towanid  the  tine  arch) 
are  combined  with  a  aubBtmctTire  of  liorizniital  converging  masonry. 

In  either  of  these  in- 
stances the  h'irizontal  arch 
in  a  legitimate  mode  of 
construction  and  ma;  have 
been  used  long  after  the 
principle  of  the  radiating 
arch  was  known  The 
great  convenience  of  the 
latter  a-<  enabling  large 
spaces  to  be  i^panned  evci 
with  brick  or  the  smallest 
fctones  and  thus  di  penaing 
with  the  nece.  ity  foi 
stones  of   verv    large  di  '*  ' 

meneions    led    iilhmatelv 
to  its  nniver  al  aloption      bubeeqnei  th 
the  rad  at  ng  arch  wus     ntrodu'ed     no 
retention  of  the  h  nzontal  method  and  it 


len  the  poii  ted  form  of 
>t]ve  ron  a  ntd  for  the 
a  enti  elr  aban  loned 
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'y :  i«-*v  u^rrHi:!  lift  .iu*r  rr^-  rr^ji  n   ''ill  -.vnipletel  and  oI«>?e»i  the 
zr-'ir  •'-'.♦■    r  -;  1  ♦  •  i rr:-?  ia« l  : i v-I  aii r^«  a    c  zIik  aii« * wn »:  w».»r L L     Wt-  have 
-^—•i  A_-^  -rr'ni:  '*t:ii-ir"  i--:Ic;.  "t'Hifi.i:  fr'  ni  zL*=  2r:  *'!*.'{  Lir  grviit  jiarent. 
II  Z^'^r^       '•  *  lit^t  u:m_r-:*L  i-  n  A-^T-rik.  ri«:ii- ^i^iritf^L  but  uostaMe: 
unii'^s  ir  f-'tr — .:.n:£  ':n"  z^-.^ti:  irr::t:ziz^  :iLi*ari3T...r  rvr^ti-^n.   We 
lii^'?  -r**-!  "i   ~r*ii  ^f  'lif'.  tiLT-atL*   t  ftvz*'-  F  .Lk*:zi'-'  Art  in  .V.>ia.  Gn.-»i'v'e,  and 
Zt'T'ir-ii.  *;'c-iALns  "Iitit  -^-■f'ii:n.i>t    v:r  zhfr  vjcLL  An«l  Living  thefoun- 
i:4~i  II     if    rin-r  ir'r"v"u«'a   "^w  L'-eiik'='ci  '•^^rf  incAf'«ible  of  developing. 
;   iii^*  ii'.^n,  il  -iiirrw    iL»i;uirn:»   iri:ti»fr»ril  cr-gether  in  Gnetxv,  the 
:"**i^nt'*:  t-T-n:*"  •!  "r^  oi  :*u.'iu  iZ'i  T;:^  vi!'.!*?  r'  rmirr  rhe  nii.H^t  perfect  ami 
'>i.i":.'l   :•  ni"  t  :.t~:'  nij     c  ■Ji'.TilTt.'nLiI  r«:'Wir  tLiC  the  world  has  vvt 
•v'-ntrss-L   "v"-  "m"-;  t  -v    qItt:  ■.rc.:,.ci!?Ijit:e  the  Wt  act  in  the  CT>?at 

a.  O 

*r-i:ii;u  *J.«i  ^'  r^':'  *!>  ■:*  TiiiL-LU'.-b  I-  catiw^CT'.^pr.e  hx  which  all  these 
--.•.«•  L*  ir->  ■•«-:—.  v' ire  .vLL*ec&Td  in  wild  ci.^nfusi«^n  in  Rome,  and 
:Iii-  r '  -  •^  r- .-i.  ■  •  •  *:  -  •  ■  i  * o :  I-:  ^i  rv  i r.<  I  crimes  o f  that  mighty  people, 
•v':i    :'  r  I   '       •■  ::*ii'i'.  L  "iiv  "li'f  '.'aLJ.'u  .-t"  EriDj-pe. 

V..:  V  -i.!  u>  V  .  T.-1L  :]ie  at:*  t  K..me  wen?  never  an  indigenous 
•  c  sLii::i-Ll  •.  r  • :  :•.  r.-  :i  :  "ib:  >»"i  I  :c  pei-rlo.  bat  an  ag^ar^ition  of  foreign 
*tyl..s  ::i  i  -mv    c  "rriz,-:::-  n  frriii^Iie  oil  anil  time-honoured  forms  of 

Fa^iz.  Ln-i'.i  ".v  :    :!i-?  :  .  .v    wvtLrnient  intixJuced  bv  Christianitv. 

--  -      ■•  "i  •  • 

We '.Mr!!' c  :z  .*»  ar<^:  >ri^  p  i?e  chit  rhe  Romans  forwaw  the  result  to 
whi«:a  thrir  in.ilwAriLJiSi.s.  .f  j revioos  styles  was  tending  ;  still  they 
*dvAiii>?»i  t.<  *::..;i.lily  t  ^Mri-i  that  r»fSTilt  tis  if  a  prv*phetic  spirit  ha«l 
gnided  zhrjui  ^  i  w-LI-Udn^d  'xn'^rptionof  what  wastobe.  It  was  not 
howvvtr  perjii^tr.vl  t.^  the  Kt:»mans  to  complete  this  task.  Long  liefore 
the  ancient  ra-.ta^xls  an-l  itl-eus  hail  been  c»>mpletely  moulded  into  the 
new.  the  jH>wer  •■f  K.'Illo  *iink  Ucncath  her  corruption,  and  a  longpau»> 
took  place,  during  >*hkh  the  Christian  arts  did  not  advance  in  Western 
£iiro|^  leyoud  rhe  pt.»int  they  had  reache«l  in  the  age  of  Constant ine. 
Indeeilf  in  many  r\*j  e«.*t.-,  thoy  nx\de»l  from  it  during  the  dark  ages. 
AV hen  they  leapjieanLHl  in  the  !•  ih  and  11th  centuries  it  was  in  an 
entirely  newg-arband  with  s*?arv.vly  a  trace  of  their  origin — so  distinct 
that  it  appears  more  like  a  reinvention  than  a  reproduction  of 
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forms  long  since  familiar  to  the  Koman  worlil.  Had  Rome  retainoil  her 
j)owcr  and  j)re-eminence  a  century  or  two  longer,  a  style  might  have 
been  elalxjrated  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  ancient  world,  and  as  com- 
plete in  itself,  as  our  pointed  Gothic,  and  perhaps  more  beautiful.  Such 
was  not  the  destiny  of  the  world ;  and  what  we  have  now  to  do  is  to 
examine  this  transition  style  as  we  find  it  in  ancient  Rome,  and  fami- 
liarise ourselves  with  the  forms  it  took  during  the  three  centuries  of  its 
existence,  as  without  this  knowledge  all  the  arts  of  the  Gothic  era  would 
for  ever  remain  an  inexplicable  mystery.  The  chief  value  of  the  Roman 
style  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  germs  of  all  that  is  found 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  affords  the  key  by  wliicli  its  mysteries  may  be 
unlocked,  and  its  treasures  rendered  available.  Had  the  transition  been 
earned  through  in  the  hands  of  an  ai  t-loving  and  artistic  people,  the 
architectural  beauties  of  Rome  must  have  surpassed  those  of  any  other 
city  in  the  world,  for  its  buildings  surpass  in  scale  those  of  Egypt 
and  in  variety  those  of  Greece,  while  they  affect  to  combine  the 
beauties  of  both.  In  constnictivo  ingenuity  they  far  surpass  anything 
the  world  had  seen  up  to  that  time,  but  this  cannot  redeem  offences 
against  good  taste,  nor  enable  any  Roman  productions  to  command  our 
admiration  as  works  of  art,  or  entitle  them  to  rank  as  models  to  bo 
followed  either  literally  or  in  spirit. 

During  the  first  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  her  existence,  Rome 
was  virtually  an  Etruscan  city,  wholly  under  Etruscan  influence;  and 
during  that  period  we  read  of  temples  and  i)alaces  being  built  and  of 
works  of  immense  magnitude  being  undertaken  for  the  embellishment 
of  the  city  ;  and  w^e  have  even  now  more  remains  of  kingly  than  we 
have  of  consular  Rome. 

After  expelling  her  kings  and  shaking  off  Etruscan  influence,  Rome 
existed  as  a  republic  for  five  centuries,  and  during  this  long  age  of 
barbarism  she  did  nothing  to  advance  science  or  art.  Literature  was 
almost  wholly  unknown  within  her  walls,  and  not  one  monument  has 
come  down  to  our  time,  even  by  tradition,  worthy  of  a  city  of  a  tenth 
part  of  her  power  and  magnitude.  There  is  probably  no  instance  in 
the  history  of  the  world  of  a  capital  city  existing  so  long,  populous  and 
peaceful  at  home,  prosperous  and  powerful  abroad,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  utterly  devoid  of  any  monuments  or  any  magnificence  to 
dignify  her  existence. 

When,  however,  Carthage  was  conquered  and  destroyed,  when 
Greece  was  overrun  and  plundered,  and  Egypt,  with  her  long- treasured 
art,  had  become  a  dependent  province,  Rome  was  no  longer  the  city  of 
the  Aryan  Romans,  but  the  sole  capital  of  the  civilised  world.  Into  her 
lap  were  poured  all  the  artistic  riches  of  the  universe ;  to  l?ome  flocked 
all  who  sought  a  higher  distinction  or  a  more  extended  field  for  their 
ambition  than  their  own  provincial  capitals  could  then  afford.     She 
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thu8  became  the  centre  of  all  the  arts  and  of  all  the  scienoe  then  known  : 
and,  8o  far  at  least  as  quantity  is  concerned,  she  amply  redeemed  her 
previous  neglect  of  them.  It  seems  an  almost  indisputable  fact  that, 
during  the  three  centuries  of  the  Empire,  more  and  larger  buildings 
were  erected  in  Rome  and  her  dependent  cities  than  ever  were  erected 
in  a  like  period  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

For  centuries  before  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  Empire,  pro> 
gressive  development  and  increasing  population,  joined  to  comparative 
peace  and  security,  had  accumulated  around  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean a  mass  of  people  enjoying  material  prosperity  greater  than  had 
ever  been  known  before.  All  this  culminated  in  the  first  centiiries  of 
the  Christian  era.  The  greatness  of  the  ancient  world  was  then  full, 
and  a  more  overwhelming  and  gorgeous  spectacle  than  the  Eomau 
Empire  then  displayed  never  dazzled  the  eyes  of  mankind.  From  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  those  of  the  Tagus,  every  city  vied  with 
its  neighbour  in  the  erection  of  temples,  baths,  theatres,  and  edifices 
for  public  use  or  private  luxury.  In  all  cases  these  display  far  more 
evidence  of  wealth  and  jx)\ver  than  of  taste  and  refinement,  and  all 
exhibit  traces  of  that  haste  to  enjoy,  which  seems  incompatible  with 
the  correct  elaboration  of  anything  that  is  to  be  truly  great.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  there  is  a  greatness  in  the  mass,  a  grandeur  in  the 
conci^ptioii.  and  a  certain  expression  of  power  in  all  these  Roman 
remains  which  never  fail  to  strike  the  beholder  with  awe  and  force 
admiration  from  him  despite  his  better  judgment.  These  qualities, 
coupled  with  the  associations  that  attach  themselves  to  every  brick 
and  every  stone,  render  the  study  of  them  irresistibly  attractive.  It 
was  with  Imperial  Rome  that  the  ancient  world  perished ;  it  was  in  her 
dominions  that  the  new  and  Christian  world  was  bom.  All  that  was 
great  in  Heathendom  was  gathered  within  her  walls,  tied,  it  is  true, 
into  an  inextricable  knot,  which  was  cut  by  the  sword  of  those  barba- 
rians who  moulded  for  themselves  out  of  the  fragments  that  polity  and 
thoee  arts  which  -^snll  next  occupy  our  attention.  To  Rome  all  previous 
history  tends ;  from  Rome  all  modem  history  springs  :  to  her,  there- 
fore^ and  to  her  arts,  we  ine>ntably  turn,  if  not  to  admire,  at  least  to 
learn,  and  if  not  to  imitate,  at  any  rate  to  wonder  at  and  to  con- 
template a  phase  of  art  as  unknown  to  previous  as  to  subsequent  his- 
tory, and,  if  proixirly  understood,  more  replete  with  instruction  than 
any  other  form  hitherto  known.  Though  the  lesson  we  learn  from 
it  is  far  oftener  what  to  avoid  than  what  to  follow,  still  there  is  such 
wiadom  to  be  gathered  from  it  as  should  guide  us  in  the  onward  path, 
which  may  lead  us  to  a  far  higher  grade  than  it  was  given  to  Rome 
horaelf  ever  to  attain. 
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Thk  earliest  inhabitants  of  Rome  wore  an  Aryan  or,  as  they  used  to  be 
called,  Indo-Germanic  race,  who  established  themselves  in  a  country 
previously  occupied  by  Pelasgians.  Their  principal  neighbour  on  one 
side  was  Etruria,  a  Pelasgian  nation.  On  the  other  hand  was  Magna 
Graecia,  which  had  been  coloniijed  in  very  early  ages  by  Hellenic 
settlers  of  kindred  origin.  It  was  therefore  impossible  that  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Romans  should  not  be  in  fact  a  mixture  of  tlie  styles 
of  these  two  people.  As  a  transition  order,  it  was  only  a  mechanical 
juxtaposition  of  both  styles,  the  real  fusion  taking  place  many  long 
centuries  afterwards.  Throughout  the  Roman  period  the  two  styles 
remain  distinct,  and  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  referring  almost 
every  feature  in  Roman  architecture  to  its  origin. 

From  the  Greeks  were  borrowed  the  rectangular  peristylar  temple, 
with  its  columns  and  horizontal  architraves,  though  they  seldom  if  ever 
used  ir  in  its  perfect  purity,  the  cella  of  the  Greek  temples  not  being 
sufficiently  large  for  their  purposes.  The  principal  Etruscan  temples, 
as  we  have  already  shown,  were  square  in  plan,  and  the  inner  half 
occupied  by  one  or  more  cells,  to  the  sides  and  back  of  which  the 
portico  never  extended.  The  Roman  rectangular  temple  is  a  mixture 
of  these  two :  it  is  generally,  like  the  Greek  examples,  longer  than  its 
breadth,  but  the  colonnade  never  seems  to  have  entirely  surrounded  the 
building.     Sometimes  it  extends  to  the  two  sides  as  well  as  the  front, 
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but  more  generally  the  cella  oocupios  the  whole  of  the  inner  |>art, 
though  frequently  ornamented  by  a  false  peristyle  of  three-quarter 
columns  attached  to  its  walls. 

Besides  this,  the  Romans  borrowed  from  the  Etruscans  a  circular 
form  of  temple  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  but  which  to  their  tomb-build- 
ing predecessors  must  have  been  not  only  a  familiar  but  a  favourite 
form.  As  applied  by  the  Romans  it  was  generally  encircled  by  a 
peristyle  of  columns,  though  it  is  not  clear  that  the  Etruscans  so  used 
it ;  this  may  therefore  be  an  improvement  adopted  from  the  Greeks  on 
an  Etruscan  form.  In  early  times  those  circular  temples  were  dedi- 
cated to  Vesta,  Cybele,  or  some  god  or  g(xlde8S  either  unknown  or  not 
generally  worshipped  by  the  Arj-^an  races ;  but  in  later  times  this 
distinction  was  lost  sight  of. 

A  more  important  characteristic  which  the  Romans  borrowed  from 
the  Etruscans  was  the  circular  arch.  It  was  known,  it  is  true,  t4.>  the 
Eg}^ptians,  Assyrians,  and  Greeks ;  yet  none  of  these  pet^ple,  perhaj* 
excepting  the  Ass^Tiaus,  seem  to  have  used  it  as  a  feature  in  their 
ornament^il  architecture ;  but  the  Etniscans  appear  to  have  had  a  pecu- 
liar predilection  for  it,  and  from  them  the  Romans  adopted  it  boldly, 
and  introduced  it  into  almost  all  their  buildings.  It  was  not  at  first 
used  in  temples  of  Grecian  form,  nor  even  in  their  peristylar  circular 
ones.  In  the  civil  buildings  of  the  Romans  it  was  a  universal  feature, 
but  was  generally  j)laced  in  juxtaix)8ition  with  the  Grecian  orders.  In 
the  Colosseum,  for  instance,  the  whole  construction  is  arched  ;  but  a 
useless  network  of  ill-designed  and  ill-arranged  Grecian  columns,  with 
their  entablatures,  is  spread  over  the  whole.  This  is  a  curious  instanci* 
of  the  mixture  of  the  two  styles,  and  as  such  is  very  characteristic  of 
Homan  art ;  but  in  an  artistic  point  of  view  the  place  of  these  columns 
would  have  l)eou  fur  Ix'ttor  supplied  by  buttresses  or  panels,  or  some 
exjKHlient  mure  correctly  constructive. 

After  having  thoroughly  familiarised  themselves  with  the  forms  of 
the  arch  as  an  architectural  feature,  the  Romans  made  a  bold  stride  in 
advance  by  ai>plying  it  as  a  vault  both  to  the  circular  and  rectangular 
forms  of  Imildings.  The  most  jx)rfect  examples  of  this  are  the  rotunda 
of  the  Pantheon  and  the  basilica  of  Maxentius,  commonly  called  the 
Temple  of  Peace,  strangely  like  each  other  in  conception,  though 
apparently  so  distant  in  date.  In  these  buildings  the  Roman  archi- 
tects so  completely  emancipated  themselves  from  the  trammels  of 
former  styles  as  almost  to  entitle  them  to  claim  the  invention  of  a  new 
order  of  architecture.  It  would  have  required  some  more  practice  to 
invent  details  appropriate  to  the  pui-poso ;  still  these  two  buildings 
are  to  this  hour  unsurpassed  for  boldness  of  conception  and  just  appre- 
oiation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  new  method  ought  to  be  applied. 
This  is  almost  univensally  acknowledged  so  far  as  the  interior  of  the 
Pantheon  is  concerned,     in  simple  grandeur  it  is  as  yet  unequalled; 
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itti  faults  being  principally  those  of  detail.  It  is  not  so  easy,  however, 
to  form  an  (»pinion  of  the  Temple  of  Peace  in  its  present  mined  state  ; 
but  in  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  what  yet  remains  of  it,  in  boldness 
and  majesty  of  conception  it  must  have  been  quite  equal  to  the  other 
example,  though  it  must  have  required  far  more  familiarity  with  the 
style  adopted  to  manage  its  design  as  appropriately  as  the  simpler 
dome  of  the  Pantheon. 

These  two  buildings  may  be  considered  as  exemplifying  the  extent 
to  which  the  Romans  had  progressed  in  the  invention  of  a  new  stylo 
of  architecture  and  the  state  in  which  they  left  it  to  their  successors. 
It  may  however  be  worth  while  |K)inting  out  how,  in  transplanting 
Koman  architecture  to  their  new  capital  on  the  shores  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  the  semi-Oriental  nation  seized  on  its  own  circular  form, 
and,  modifying  and  moulding  it  to  its  purpose,  wrought  out  the 
Byzantine  style ;  in  which  the  dome  is  the  great  feature,  almost  to  the 
total  exclusion  of  the  rectangular  form  ^^^th  its  intersecting  vaults. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rectangular  form  was  apju'opriateil  by  the 
nations  of  the  West  with  an  e<pially  distinct  rejection  of  the  eiicular 
and  domical  forms,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  we  find  an  Eastern 
people  still  incorj)orated  with  them.  Thus  in  Itiily  both  styles  con- 
tinued long  in  use,  the  one  in  baptisteries,  the  other  in  churches, 
but  always  kept  distinct,  as  in  Home.  In  France  they  were  so  com- 
pletely fused  into  each  other  that  it  requires  considerable  knowledge 
of  architectural  analysis  to  separate  them  again  into  their  component 
parts.  In  England  we  rejected  the  circular  form  altogether,  and  so 
they  did  eventually  in  Germany,  except  when  under  French  influence. 
Each  race  reclaimed  its  own  among  the  spoils  of  Home,  and  used  it 
with  the  improvements  it  had  acquired  during  its  employment  in  the 
Imperial  city. 

OliDEliS. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  student  in  attempting  to  classify 
the  numerous  examples  of  Koman  architecture  is  the  immense  variety 
of  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied,  as  compared  with  previous  styles. 
In  Egypt  architecture  was  applied  only  to  palaces  and  tombs.  In 
Greece  it  was  almost  wholly  confined  to  temples  and  theatres :  and  in 
Etruria  to  tombs.  It  is  in  Rome  that  we  first  feel  that  wo  have  not 
to  deal  with  either  a  Theocracy  or  a  kingdom,  but  with  a  great  people, 
who  for  the  first  time  in  the  world's  history  rendered  architecture  sub- 
servient to  the  myriad  wants  of  the  many-headed  monster.  It  thus 
hapiKjns  that  in  the  Roman  cities,  in  addition  to  temples  we  find 
basilicas,  theatres  and  amphitheatres,  baths,  palaces,  tombs,  arches  of 
trium})h  and  pillars  of  victory,  gates,  britlges,  and  aqueducts,  all 
equally  objects  of  arehitcK.*tural  skill.  The  l)est  of  these,  in  fact,  are 
those  which  from  previous  neglect  in  other  count  lies  are  here  stamped 
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nnth  uri(piiaUty.  Ilieee  would  have  beeu  ntible  works  indeed  hftd  it 
not  liet'u  that  the  Romaiu  nusucoeasfully  applied  to  them  thoae  orden 
and  details  of  architeciure  which  were  intended  only  to  be  applied  to 
teuples  by  other  nations.  In  the  time  of  ConHtautine  theae  ordern 
bad  ui-arly  died  out,  and  were  only  subordinate! r  uaod  for  decorative 
purpoisefl.  In  a  little  while  they  would  have  died  out  altogether,  and 
the  Roman  wotild  have  become  a  new  and  complete  style ;  but  aa 
before  lemarkcd.  this  did  not  take  place,  aod  the  tuo«t  ancieat  orders 
therefore  still  remain  an  essential  part  of  Roman  art.  We  find  the 
old  ordera  predominating  in  the  ago  of  Augustus,  and  sec  them 
gradually  die  out  as  we  ap]>roach  ihat  of  Coiistautiiif. 


Adopting  the  ui>nal  classilicution.  the  first  of  the  Roman  orders  is 
the  lX>ric.  which,  like  evi-rything  else  in  this  style,  takes  a  place 
aliout  lijilf-way  lietww'n  the  Tuscan  wooden  posts  and  tbe  uobly  simple 
order  of  the  Greeks.  It  no  doubt  was 
a  great  improvement  on  tbe  fonni-r. 
but  for  monumental  purposes  infinitely 
inferior  to  the  latter.  It  was.  however, 
more  uianagcnlile ;  and  for  forums  or 
courtyarde.  or  as  a  three-quarter  oolnuu 
between  areades,  it  was  better  adapted 
than  the  severer  Greek  style,  which, 
when  so  emjdoyed,  not  only  loses  almost 
all  its  beauty,  but  becomes  more  un- 
meaning than  the  Roman.  This  fact 
was  apparently  rcix^nised ;  for  there 
is  not,  so  fur  as  is  known,  a  single  Doric 
temple  throughout  the  fioman  world. 
It  would  iu  consequence  be  most  unfair 
to  institute  a  comparison  between  a  mere 
utilitarian  prop  used  only  in  civil  build- 
ings and  au  order  which  the  most  refined 
artists  iu  the  wluKI  s{)eut  all  their  ingenuity  iu  rendering  the  most 
perfect,  because  it  was  devoted  to  the  highest  religious  purposes. 

The  addition  of  .in  iiidependcut  base  made  the  order  much  more 
generally  useful,  and  its  adoption  brought  it  much  more  into  harmony 
with  the  other  two  eitisling  orders,  which  would  appear  t«  have  been 
the  principal  object  of  its  introduction.  The  keynote  of  Roman 
architecture  was  the  Coriulhian  order ;  aud  as,  from  the  neoessitics  of 
their  tail,  many-storeyed  buihlings,  the  Romans  were  forced  to  use  the 
three  orders  together,  often  one  over  the  other,  it  waa  indispensable 
thftt  the  three  should  lie  reduced  to  something  like  harmony.     This 
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was  accordingly  done,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  Doric  order,  which, 
except  when  thus  used  in  combination,  must  be  confessed  to  have 
very  little  claim  to  our  admiration. 


Ionic. 

The  Homans  were  much  more  unfortunate  in  their  modifications 
of  the  Ionic  order  than  in  those  which  they  introduced  into  the  Doric. 
They  never  seem  to  have  either  liked  or  understood  it,  nor  to  have 
employed  it  except  as  a  mezzo  termine  between  the  other  two.  In  its 
ovm  native  East  this  order  had  originally  only  been  used  in 
porticoes  between  piers  or  antce,  whore 
of  course  only  one  face  was  shown, 
and  there  were  no  angles  to  be  turned. 
>Vhen  the  Greeks  adopted  it  they  used 
it  in  temples  of  Doric  form,  and 
in  consequence  were  obliged  to  intro- 
duce a  capital  at  each  angle,  with  two 
voluted  faces  in  juxtaposition  at  right 
angles  to  one  another.  In  some  instances 
— internally  at  least— as  at  Basste  (Wood- 
cut No.  138)  they  used  a  capital  with 
four  faces.  The  Romans,  impatient  of 
control,  eagerly  seized  on  this  modifica- 
tion, but  never  (juite  got  over  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  its  employment.  With 
them  the  angular  volutes  became  mere 
horns,  and  even  in  the  best  examples 
the  capital  wants  harmony  and  meaning. 

When  used  as  a  three-quarter  column  these  alterations  were  not 
required,  and  then  the  order  resembled  more  its  original  form ;  but 
even  in  this  state  it  was  never  equal  to  the  Greek  examples,  and 
gradually  deteriorated  to  the  corrupt  application  of  it  in  the  Temple 
of  Concord  in  the  Forum,  which  is  the  most  degenerate  example  of 
the  order  now  to  be  found  in  Roman  remains. 


i»o. 


Ionic  Order. 


CoBINTHIAy. 

The  fate  of  this  order  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans  was  different 
from  that  of  the  other  two.  The  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  had  reached 
their  acme  of  perfection  in  the  hands  of  the  Grecian  artists,  and  seem 
to  have  become  incapable  of  further  improvement.  The  Corinthian, 
on  the  conti*ary,  was  a  recent  conception ;  and  although  nothing  can 
surpass  the  elegance  and  grace  with  which  the  Greeks  adorned  it,  the 
new  capital  never  acquired  with  them  that  fulness  and  strength  so 
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roijiiisito  to  miller  it  an  ap|>rupriat«  architectural  umaiueut.  TbesL' 
witro  aJcltxl  to  it  l)y  the  KoiuaDs,  or  raUtcr  perhaps  hy  Grcciau 
artiutK  acting  under  their  direciiun,  who  tlins,  as  shown  in  Woodcut 
No.  181,  prudnced  an  order  which  for  richnesu  cotiibintMl  with  propor- 
tion and  architoc    (^_: — _-         -  -.■ 

tural    fitness   has  ^^^  ^^ 

hardly  been  sur- 
[ia8tH.ll.  Thu  l>aso 
is  elegant  and 
Hjipropriato ;  thi> 
ithaft  is  i.>f  tlio 

projiortion,    and  tliu   Anting 
gives    it  just    tin.-    reqnisiK.' 
degree    of    richness    and    nu 
niun.';     while     tho     capital, 
tluingh    Imrdering  on    over- 
iini  anion  tut  ion,    is     ho     well 
iirrangcd  as    to   up[H.-ar  just 
uuitcil  lo  the  work  it  Liis  lo 
do.     The  acantlnis-leiLVoH,  it 
ia    tmo,    npiironcli    th^.'   very 
verge  of  that  degnv  uf  ilircL't 
imitJt'ion   uf    natnii;    wliii.-h. 
ihongh  allowulile  iu  iiri'liitir- 
tural   umainents 
advisnlile;    tliey 
over,   disposed    , 
and    tlu'Te    still 
nnu'ii  that  i 


not  justly  ujH'U 


mmm 

JMIMBI 


mmlMt-M 

„:„„,.l0. 

The  entulilaturo  is  not  so 
nduiiralileais  theeolunin.  The 
architrave  is  toi>  richly  carved. 
It  ia  evident,  however,  that 
this  arose  from  tho  artist 
hftvitig  copied 
wlu»t  the  tineks  had  only 
|Hunte<l,  and  thereby  prtnlucL-d  a  complexity  far  from  pleasing. 

Tho  frifze,  as  we  now  find  it,  is  jverfectly  plain;  but  this  nn- 

(loublMlly  WHS  not  thi-  ease  when  originally  erected.     It  cithor  must 

^ftvo  bcvn  }>uiittvd  (in  whieh  case  the  whole  order  of  course  was  also 


mtlK  r«DT>lciJJupil(T^uI< 
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painted),  or  ornamented  with  scrolls  or  figures  in  bronze,  which  may 
probahly  liavo  been  gilt. 

The  cornice  is  i)erhaps  open  to  the  same  criticism  as  the  archi- 
trave, of  being  over-rich,  though  this  evidently  arose  from  the  same 
cause,  viz.,  reproducing  in  carving  what  was  originally  only  painted ; 
which  to  our  Northern  eyes  at  least  appears  more  appropriate  for 
internal  than  for  exteri.al  decoration,  though,  under  the  purer  skies 
where  it  was  introduced  and  used,  this  remark  may  be  hardly 
applicable. 

The  order  of  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon  is,  according  to  our 
notions,  a  nobler  specimen  of  what  an  external  pillar  should  be  than 
that  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator.  The  shafts  are  of  one  block, 
unfluted;  the  capital  plainer;  and  the  whole  entablature,  though  as 
correctly  proportional,  is  far  less  ornamented  and  more  suited  to  the 
greater  simplicity  of  the  whole. 

I'he  order  of  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  is  another 
example  intermediate  between  these  two.  'i'he  columns  are  in  this 
instance  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Pantheon,  and  the  architrave  is 
plain.  The  frieze,  however,  is  ornamented  with  more  taste  than  any 
other  in  Bome,  and  is  a  very  pleasing  example  of  those  conventional 
representations  of  plants  and  animals  which  are  so  well  suited  to 
architectural  purposes — more  like  Nature  than  those  of  the  Greeks, 
but  still  avoiding  direct  imitation  sufficiently  to  escape  the  affectation 
of  pretending  to  appear  what  it  is  not  and  cannot  ha. 

The  Maison  Carree  at  Nimes  presents  an  example  of  a  fneze  orna- 
mented with  exquisite  taste,  while  at  Baall>ec,  and  in  some  other 
examples,  we  have  them  so  over-ornamented  that  the  effect  is  far  more 
offensive,  from  utter  want  of  repose,  than  the  frieze  in  the  Temjde  of 
Jupiter  Stator  ever  could  be  from  its  baldness. 

Besides  these  there  are  at  least  fifty  varieties  of  Corinthian  capitals 
to  be  found,  either  in  Kome  or  in  various  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
all  executed  within  the  three  centuries  during  which  Rome  continued 
to  be  the  imperial  city.  Some  of  them  are  remarkable  for  that  elegant 
simplicity  which  so  evidently  betrays  the  hand  of  a  Grecian  artist, 
while  others  again  show  a  lavish  exuberance  of  ornament  which  is  but 
too  characteristic  of  l?oman  art  in  general.  Many,  however,  contain 
the  germs  of  something  better  than  was  accomplished  in  that  age ; 
and  a  collection  of  them  would  afford  more  useful  suggestions  for 
designing  capitals  than  have  yet  been  available  to  modem  artists. 

Composite  Ord::k. 

Among  their  various  attempts  to  improve  the  order  which  has 
just  been  described,  the  Romans  hit  upon  one  which  is  extremely 
characteristic   of  their  whole   style  of  art.      This  is  known  by  the 
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diatinguiahing  name  of  the  Composite  oi-dor,  though  virlnally  more 
like  the  lypical  ezamplee  of  the  Corimhian  order  than  many  of  thaw 
_  claHscd  under  the  tatter  denomination. 

The  greatest  defect  of  the  Corinthian 
capital  is  the  weakucss  of  the  amall  volata 
supporting  the  angles  of  the  abacus.  A 
tnio  artist  would  have  remedied  this  by 
adding  to  their  strength  and  carrj-ing  up 
the  fulness  of  the  capital  to  the  top.  The 
Eomans  reuioved  the  whole  of  the  upper 
part  and  sul^atitutcd  an  Ionic  capital 
instead,  llieir  only  original  idea,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  in  art  was  that  of 
putting  two  diiisimilar  things  tt^ther 
to  make  one  which  shonld  combine  the 
K'autiea  of  both,  though  as  a  mle  the  one 
generally  serves  to  destroy  the  other.  In 
the  Composite  capital  they  never  could 
hide  the  junction  ;  and  consequently. 
LumpwiiniKiT,  though    rich,    and    in    some    respects    an 

improTcnient  on  the  onler  out  of  which  it  grew,  this  capital  never 
mnip  into  gernral  use,  ami  has  seldom  fonnd  favour  except  amongst 
the  blindest  admirers  of 
nil  that  the  Romans  did. 
In  the  latter  days  of 
the  Fmpiro  the  Honians 
attempted  iiuotlier  inno- 
vation which  promised 
far  better  success,  and 
with  ver>-  little  moreela- 
boralioii  would  h:iTe  liecn 
a  great  gain  to  the  piin- 
ciplea  of  architectural 
design.  This  was  the 
introduction  of  the  Per- 
sian or  Assyrian  base, 
modified  to  suit  the  de- 
tails of  the  Corinthian  or 
Composite  orders.  Ifthej 
had  always  used  this  in- 
stead of  the  square  pedet- 
whioh  they  mounted  their  columns,  and  had  attenuated  the 
pitlarB  slightly  when  used  with  arcades,  they  would  have  avoided 
many  of  the  errors  they  fell  into.  This  application,  however,  came 
too  late  to  be  generally  used ;  and  the  forms  already  introdnced  con- 
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tinued  to  prevail.  At  the  same  time  it  is  oviJent  that  a  I'ei-sepolitan 
base  for  an  Ionic  and  even  for  a  Coriotliian  column  would  be  amongst 
the  grcatpBt  improvements  that  could  now  be  introduced,  espociallj- 
for  internal  architecture. 


CoMPOsiTB  Arcades. 

The  true  Roman  order,  however,  was  not  any  of  these  columnar 
ordinancfB  we  have  been  enumerating,  but  an  arrangement  of  two  pillars 
place<l  at  a  distance  from  one  another  nearly  equal  to  their  own 
height,  and  having  a  very  long  entablature,  which  in  consequence 
required  to  be  supported  in  the  centre  by  an  arch  springing  from 
piers.  This,  as  will  1*  seen  from  the  annexed  woodcut,  was  iii  fact 
merely  a  screen  of  Grecian  architecture  placed  in  fiont  of  a  construc- 
tion of  EtruBcan  design.  Though  not 
without  a  certain  richness  of  effect, 
still,  as  used  by  the  Romans,  these 
two  systems  remain  too  distinctly  dis- 
similar for  the  result  to  be  pleasing,  < 
and  their  use  necessitated  certain 
supplemental  arrangements  by  no 
means  agreeable.  In  the  first  place, 
the  columns  had  to  be  mounted  on 
pedestals,  or  otherwise  an  entablature 
proportional  to  their  size  would  have 
been  too  heavy  and  loo  important  for 
a  thing  BO  uselees  and  so  avowedly  a 
mere    ornament.      A  projecting  key-       [,,,  iv.Hr  Arc.nir. 

stone   was    also  introduced    into   the 

arch.  This  was  unobjectionable  in  itsi-lf,  but  when  projecting  so  far 
as  to  do  the  duty  of  an  intermediate  capital,  it  overpowered  the  arch 
without  being  equal  to  the  work  required  of  it. 

The  Romans  used  these  arcades  with  all  the  3  orders,  frequently 
one  over  the  other,  and  tried  various  expedients  to  harmonise  the  con- 
struction with  the  ornamentation,  biit  without  much  effect.  They 
seem  always  to  have  felt  the  discordance  as  a  blemish,  and  at  last  got 
rid  of  it,  but  whether  they  did  so  in  the  best  way  is  not  qiiito  clear. 
The  most  obvious  mode  of  effecting  this  would  no  doubt  have  been  by 
omitting  the  pillars  altogether,  bending  the  architrave,  as  is  iisually 
done,  round  the  arch,  and  then  inserting  the  frieze  and  cornices  into 
the  wall,  using  them  as  a  string-course.  A  slight  degree  of  practice 
would  soon  have  enabled  them — by  panelling  the  pier,  cutting  off  its 
angles,  or  some  such  expedient— to  have  obtained  the  degree  of  light- 
ness or  of  ornament  they  required,  and  so  really  In  have  invented  a 
new  order. 
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Ttis,  ti"W.>Tsr.  wasnnt  thectmrec  that  tho  RotuanB  piiniHMl.  Wliat 
tht-T  -li  1  wa*  i.^  Tv>iu<>v«  the  (licr  altogether,  and  to  sulmtitute  for  it 
th>-  j'iilar  taken  •town  from  its  pcilcstal.  'lliis  uf  conise  was  not 
>-fff?Ti?.l  ut  ■•««.'.  V'Ut  wa«  the  result  of  many  trials  and  expedients.  One 
t.f  till-  irarlitjFt  ■■f  iheee  is  ol«ervcd  in  the  Ionic  Temple  of  Conconl 
l»?f.>iv  alln-k'l  t.'.  in  which  a  concealed  arch  ia  thrown  from  the  he*l 
■  •f  each  pillar.  Imt  alwve  the  entablature,  so  as  to  tate  the  whi-lc 
wi-iL:ht  ..'f  the  saitrBtmctnre  from  off  the  oomioe  between  the  pillan^ 
Wlu-n  "iio:-  litis  was  done  it  was  percei\-ed  that  so  deep  an  entablatnn- 


was  no  Imij^-r  roqiiirod,  and  that  it  might  be  either  whollj-  omittttl. 
as  wiiR  sminlinnis  done  in  the  tviitro  intercolnmniation,  or  very  innch 
riilucLd,  'l"licro  is  an  old  temple  at  Talavera  in  Spain,  which  it:  a 
giKHl  cximipk-  iif  the  former  expedient ;  and  the  Church  of  the  IliJy 
Sepii1ehr<'.  bnilt  )>y  Cmmtaiitine  at  .IcniBalcm.  is  a  remarkable  intttautv 
ijf  the  liitkT,  'riierc  thi-  arehitravo  is  cut  off  so  as  merely  to  form  a 
block  over  oaeh  i>f  the  pillars,  and  the  frieze  and  cornice  only  an- 
can'iiTil  aeriiss  fi'oni  one  of  tluwe  lOocks  to  the  other,  while  a  hold  arch 
is  tin-own  from  pillar  to  pillar  over  these,  so  as  to  take  any  weight 
from  oET  a  menilM'r  which  hiin  at  last  l>ccomo  a  mero  ornamental  jiart 
of  Ihe  Ktyle. 

In  Diuulctiiin's  reign  we  tiiid  nil  tlit^Ke  changes  already  introduretl 


TOnlly  li 


,1!  llir'  f(i.-liion  til  I  is  lliHt  used  liy  AcUnu,  which  hiu  ron- 
ir  ^j<(>lnt>i.  Tlio  I  eoqiii  iitly  become  cliudiral  amonj;  nrrhi- 
4i1  in  lliis  nork  I  leota. 
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into  domestic  architecture,  an  bhown  in  Woodcut  Xo.  185,  representing 
the  great  court  of  his  palace  at  Spalatro,  where,  at  one  end,  the 
entablature  is  bent  into  the  form  of  an  arch  for  the  central  inter- 
colunmiation,  while  at  the  sides  the  arches  spring  directly  from  the 
capitals  of  the  columns. 

Had  the  Komans  at  this  i^riod  been  more  desirous  to  improve 
their  external  architecture,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  would  have 
adopted  the  expedient  of  omitting  the  entire  entablature ;  but  at  this 
time  almost  all  their  effort*  were  devoted  to  internal  improvement, 
and  not  unfrequently  at  the  exi)ense  of  the  exterior.  Indeed  the  whole 
history  of  Boman  art,  from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Constan- 
tine,  is  a  transition  from  the  external  architecture  of  the  Greeks  to 
the  internal  embellishment  of  the  Chiistians.  At  first  we  see  the 
cells  of  the  temple  gradually  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  the  peristyle, 
and  finally,  in  some  instances,  entirely  overpowering  them.  Their 
basilicas  and  halls  become  more  important  than  their  porticoes,  and 
the  exterior  is  in  almost  every  instance  sacrificed  to  internal  arrange- 
iueut«.  For  an  interior,  an  arch  resting  on  a  circular  column  is 
obviously  far  more  appropriate  than  one  resting  on  a  i>ier.  P^xternally, 
on  the  contrary,  the  square  pier  is  most  suitable,  because  a  pillar 
cannot  support  a  wall  of  sufficient  thickness.  This  defect  was  not 
remedied  until  the  Gothic  architects  devised  the  plan  of  coupling  two 
or  more  pillars  together ;  but  this  point  had  not  been  reached  at  the 
time  when  with  the  fall  of  Kcmie  all  progress  in  art  was  effectually 
checked  for  a  time. 

Temilks. 

There  is  ixjrhaps  nothing  that  stiikes  ilm  inquiix?r  into  the  archi- 
tectural history  of  Bome  more  than  the  extreme  insignificance  of  her 
temples,  as  compared  with  the  other  buildings  of  the  imi)erial  city 
and  with  some  contemporary  temples  found  in  the  provinces.  The 
only  temple  which  remains  at  all  worthy  of  such  a  capital  is  the 
Pantheon.  All  othei*8  ai*e  now  mere  fragments,  from  which  we  can 
with  difficulty  restore  even  the  plans  of  the  buildings,  far  less  judge 
of  their  effect.  We  have  now  no  means  of  forming  an  opinion  of  the 
great  national  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jove,  no  trace  of  it,  nor  any 
intelligible  description,  having  l)een  preserved  to  the  present  time. 
Its  having  been  of  Etruscan  origin,  and  retaining  its  original  form  to 
the  latest  day,  would  lead  us  to  sup|>ose  that  the  temple  itself  was 
small,  and  that  it«  magnificence,  if  any,  was  confined  to  the  enclosure 
and  to  the  substructure,  which  may  have  been  immense. 

Of  the  Augustan  age  we  have  nothing  but  the  remains  of  three 
temples,  each  consisting  of  only  three  columns ;  and  the  excavations 
that  have  been  made  around  them  have  not  sufficed  to  make  even 
their  plans  tolerably  clear. 
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The  iiKMt  remarkable  was  that  of  Jupiter  Stator  iu  the  Foniin.  the 
beautiful  details  of  whidi  liave  bei'U  already  alluded  to  and  described. 
This  temple  was  octastyle  iu  front.  It  was  raised  on  a  stylobate  22  ft. 
iu  height,  the  extreme  width  of  which  was  98  ft.,  and  this  corresponds 
as  closely  as  ^K^sible  with  100  Eoman  ft.  The  angxdar  colanins  were 
85  ft.  from  centre  to  centre.  The  height  of  the  piUara  was  48  ft.,  and 
that  of  the  entablature  12  ft.  G  in.^  It  is  probable  that  the  whole 
height  to  the  a|)ex  of  tlic  pediment  was  nearly  equal  to  the  extreme 
width,  and  tliat  it  was  designe<l  to  be  so. 

The  pillars  certainly  extende<l  on  both  flanks,  and  the  temple  is 
generally  restored  as  iH?ristylar,  but  apparently  without  any  authority. 
From  the  analogy  of  the  other  temples  it  seems  more  probable  that 
there  were  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  pillars  on  each  side,  and  that 
the  ai>si»  of  the  (vlla  formed  the  termination  opposite  the  ^iortico. 

The  temi»le  nearest  to  this  in  situation  and  style  is  that  of  Jupiter 
Tonans.-  The  unler  in  this  instance  is  of  slightly  inferior  dimensions 
t«»  that  i»f  the  temple  jnst  desi'ribtMl,  and  of  very  inferior  execution. 
The  temple,  tcK),  was  very  much  smaller,  having  only  six  columns  in 
front,  and  fiom  its  situation  it  cuuld  not  well  have  had  more  than  that 
numlK^r  on  the  Hanks.  8t»  that  its  extreme  dimensions  were  piubably 
about  70  ft.  bv  8*>. 

The  third  is  the  Temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  of  which  a  jdan  is  annexed ; 

for  though  now  as  completely  decayed  as 
the  other  two,  in  the  time  of  Ant.  Sabaceo 
and  Palladio  there  seem  to  have  been 
sufficient  remains  to  justify  an  attempt 
at  restoration.  As  will  be  seen,  it  is 
nearly  square  in  plan  (112  ft.  by  120). 
The  cella  is  here  a  much  more  important 
part  than  is  usual  in  Greek  temples,  and 
terminates  in  an  apse,  wliich  afterwards 
became  characteristic  of  all  places  of  wor- 
ship. Behind  the  cella,  and  on  each  side, 
was  a  lofty  screen  of  walls  and  arches, 
[>art  of  which  still  remain,  and  form 
(juite  a  new  adjunct,  unlike  anything  hitherto  met  with  attached  to 
any  ti'mj)le  ni»w  kni»wn. 


G   Ji   *J  (J 


1^6. 


Ti'inpl'*  i>f  Mar**  L'it«'r. 
•  Yviisv's  '  IJiini*'.') 
S;il»»  100  ft.  t'»  1  iu. 
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^ 


>  'riiihc  (liiueu»ioiiE(,  with  ull  tliose  tliat 
follow.  unl«  ssothf'rwis4^  ^IK.H•ilio1^,a^e  taken 
from  Taylor  ami  Crtusiyn  *  An-luicctuml 
Antiquitit'sof Komt','  lAindon,  1821.  Thty 
uwm  nion*  to  Ih*  tloixMitUtl  i4K)ii  than  any 
others  I  nni  actjuainttd  with. 

'  These  two  tomitles,  like  almost  all  the 
othford  of  Itoiue,  have  nx'cntlv  hicn    ro- 


nuiitfil  by  the  Bomau  ur  rather  German 
aiitiiiuaries.  The  Jupiter  TVmaps  is  now 
tlie  Temple  of  Saturn,  and  the  Jupiter 
Stati>r  is  deon^e^l  to  have  been  a  Ttmple 
of  ^linerva.  I  have  preferred  the  name* 
by  which  they  are  corrently  known,  as 
tlie  architecture  is  of  more  importance 
here  than  the  archsology. 
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The  next  class  of  temples,  called  pseudo-peripteral  (or  those  m 
which  the  cella  occupies  the  whole  of  the  after  part),  are  generally 
more  modern,  certainly  more  completely  Roman,  than  these  last.  One 
of  the  best  specimens  at  Rome  is  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina, 
a  small  building  measuring  72  ft.  by  120.  There  is  also  a  very  elegant 
little  Ionic  temple  of  this  class  called  that  of  Fortuna  Virilis ;  while 
the  Ionic  Temple  of  Concord,  built  by  Vespasian,  and  above  alluded  to, 
appears  also  to  have  been  of  this  class.  So  was  the  temple  in  the  forum 
at  Pompeii ;  but  the  finest  specimen  now  remaining  to  us  is  the  so-called 
Maison  Carroe  at  Nimes,  which  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  elegant 
temples  of  the  Roman  world,  owing  probably  a  great  deal  of  its  beauty 
to  the  taste  of  the  Grecian  colonists  long  settled  in  its  neighbourhood. 
It  is  hexastyle,  with  11  columns  in  the  flanks,  3  of  which  stand  fi-ee, 
and  belong  to  the  portico ;  the  remaining  8  are 
attached  to  the  walls  of  the  cella.  The  temple 
is  small,  only  45  ft.  by  85  ;  but  such  is  the  beauty 
of  its  proportions  and  the  elegance  of  its  details 
that  it  strikes  every  beholder  with  admiration. 

The  date  of  this  temple  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily ascertained.  From  the  nail-holes  of  the 
inscription  on  the  frieze  it  has  l^een  attempted 
to  make  out  the  names  of  Caius  and  Lucius  Ca?sar,  i»7.  Piau  of  Maison  carrcc 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  style  of  its  architecture  scaie  loo  fi.  to  i  in. 
to  contradict  this  hypothesis.  Even  if  the  build- 
ings in  the  capital  were  such  as  to  render  this  date  ambiguous,  it 
would  scarcely  be  safe  to  apply  any  argument  derived  from  them 
to  a  provincial  example  erected  in  the  midst  of  a  Grecian  colony. 
But  for  their  evidence  we  might  almost  be  inclined  to  fancy  its  style 
represented  the  age  of  Trajan. 

The  Temple  of  Diana  in  the  same  city  is  another  edifice  of  singular 
beauty  of  detail,  and  interesting  from  the  pecu- 
liarity of  its  plan.     Exclusive  of  the  portico  it  is 
nearly  square,  70  ft.  by  Gb,  and  is  divided  into 
three  aisles,  which  are  all  covered  with  ribbed 
stone  vaults  of  a  larger  and  bolder  design  in  de- 
tail than  thoj-je  of  Gothic  form,  and  singularly 
interesting  as  the  origin  of  much  that  we  find  after-         ■     .     .     . 
wards.  There  are  some  of  the  arrangements  of  this   i88.   I'lan  of  Temple  of 
building  which  in  its  ruined  state  it  is  difficult  to       scaie  loo  n.  to  i  in. 
understand,  but  these  are  not  important. 

Throughout  this  building  the  details  of  the  architecture  are  un- 
surpassed foj  variety  and  elegance  by  anything  found  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  are  applied  here  with  a  freedom  and  elegance  bespeaking 
the  presence  of  a  Grecian  mind  even  in  this  remote  corner  of  the 
empire.    Anotlier  interesting  feature  is  the  porch.  This  was  supported 
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\ty  four  xlL'tiiU'r  Cdlumiis  i>f  Hiiif^ularly  elegunt  desigu,  but  placed  au 
widt'ly  iiiwrt  that  they  l-uiiIiI  not  have  carried  a  stone  eutablatnre.  It 
ut  tlilKcult  to  giiosN  what  could  have  beeu  the  form  of  tbe  wouden 
uiics  ;  1>iit  u  tiiortiit'  which  Htill  csists  in  the  walla  of  the  temple  t>howii 
tluit  it  uiiiist  have  Ki-n  ci^rht  <jr  t<-ii  feet  deep,  aud  therefore  probably 
iif  KiniNoiiit  tbnu  (WmKlout  No.  lliT);  though  it  may  have  assumed 
a  cirrular  archtil  form  Iwlwivii  ihe  iiillani.' 

Aiii<t))('r  (iri'iilinnty  iti.  that  thv  light  was  iatrudiieed  over  the 
IHji'tico  liy  a  j^ii'iit  M-inicireular  window,  as  ia  done  in  the  liuddhist 
wives  ill  Iiiiliii ;  which,  no  far  iik  I  linow,  ib  the  most  perfect  mode  of 
iightiiij;  (hr  interior  ufa  ti-mplu  which  has  yet  been  diecovered. 

Xol  fur  from  the  ColonKenui.  in  the  ilirection  of  the  Forum,  are 
■still  to  bi-  iii.'1-ti  the  ri'iiiHiiiH  of  a  great  double  temple  built  by  the 
Kmjievor  ITailriuti.  and  dedicate*!  to  Venus  and  Borne,  and  consistiiig 
tif  the  niiiiB  of  itM  two  ivlls,  each  about  70  ft.  square,  covered  with 
tunnel- van  Its,  and  placed  liaek  to  Iwek,  so  that  their  apsee  touch  ose 
auother.  Thcw  ataiid  on  a  idatfonit  480  ft.  long  by  330  wide;  and 
it  ia  gt'nenilly  whiihwciI  that  on  the  edge  of  this  once  stood  56  great 
columns.  G.>  ft.  in  height,  thus  moulding  the  whole  into  one  great 
peripteral  tom[)lc.  ^me  fniguicnts  of  8uch  ]iillars  are  said  to  lie 
fotind  in  the  ueighlK>iirh<.>od.  hut  not  one  ia  now  erect. — not  even  a 


'  Ijiluvd'', '  ]tli>liiiuuMi»  lie  la  Fra 
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b€ise  is  in  its  place,— nor  can  any  of  its  columns  be  traced  to  any 
other  buildings.  This  part,  therefore,  of  the  ariangcment  is  very  pro- 
blematical, and  I  should  be  rather  inclined  to  i-est^re  it,  as  Palladio 
and  the  older  architects  have  done,  with  a  corridor  of  ten  small 
€X>lumns  in  front  of  each  of  the  cells.  If  we  could  assume  the  plan 
of  this  temple  to  have  been  really  peripteral,  as  supposed,  it  must 
have  been  a  building  worthy  of  the  imperial  city  and  of  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  emperor  to  whom  its  erection  is  ascribed. 

More  perfect  and  more  interesting  than  any  of  these  is  the  Pantheon, 
which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  temples  of  the  ancient  world. 

Externally  its  effect  is  very  much 
destroyed    by   its   two    parts,    the 

circular  and  the  rectangular,  being 

80  dissimilar  in  style  and  so  incon- 
gruously joined  together.  The  por- 
tico especially,  in  itself  the  finest 

which  liome  exhibits,  is  very  much 

injured  by  being  prefixed  to  a  mass 

which  overpowers  it  and  docs  not 

harmonise  with  any   of  its   lines. 

The  pitch,  too,  of  its  pediment  is 

perhaps  somewhat  too  high,  but^ 

notwithstanding  all  this,  its  sixteen 

columns,  the  shaft  of  each  composed 

of  a  single  block,  and  the  simple 

grandeur  of  the  details,  render  it 

perhaps    the    most    satisfactory    ex-  190.  piMiofPantheonatRnme.  S<alelOOft  tolln. 

ample  of  its  class. 

The  pillars  are  aiTanged  in  the  Etruscan  fashion,  as  they  were 
originally  disposed  in  front  of  three-celled  temples.  As  they  now  stand, 
however,  they  are  added  unsymmetrically  to  a  rotunda,  and  in  so 
clumsy  a  fashion  that  the  two  are  certainly  not  part  of  the  same  design 
and  do  not  belong  to  the  same  age.  Either  it  was  that  the  portico 
was  added  to  the  pre-existing  rotunda,  or  that  the  rotunda  is  long 
subsequent  to  the  portico.  Unfortunately  the  two  inscriptions  on  the 
portico  hardly  help  to  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  principal  one 
states  that  it  was  built  by  M.  Agrippa,  but  the  "  it"  may  refer  to  the 
rotunda  only,  and  may  have  been  put  there  by  those  who  in  the 
time  of  Aurelius  ^  repaired  the  temple  which  had  "  fallen  into  decay 
from  age."  This  hardly  could,  under  any  circumstances,  be  predicated 
of  the  rotunda,  which  shows  no  sign  of  decay  during  the  last  seventeen 


*  IMP.  C^S.  M.  AVRELIV8  ANTONINVS 
P1V8  FELIX  AVO.  TRIB.  POTEST  V  C06.  PKOCOS. 
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centuries  of  ill-treatment  and  neglect,  and  may  last  for  aa  many  more 
without  injury  to  its  etability,  but  might  be  said  of  a  portico  which, 
if  of  wood,  as  Etruscan  porticoes  usually  were,  may  ea«ly  in  200  yean 
hare  required  repairs  nnd  rebuilding.  From  a  more  careful  esauina- 
tion  on  the  spot,  1  aui  convinced  that  Ihe  portico  was  added  at  some 
subsequent  period  to  the  rotunda.  If  by  Agrippa,  then  the  dome 
must  belong  to  Republican  times  ;  if  by  Sevenw  it  may  huve  been,  as 
is  generally  supposed,  the  hall  of  the  Baths  of  Agrippa.'  Altogether 
I  know  of  no  building  whose  date  and  arrangements  are  so  singular 


m^ 


and  so  esceptioual  as  this.  Tliough  it  is,  and  alwaj-s  must  have  been, 
one  of  the  nioet  proiiiinciit  buildings  in  Rome,  and  mr<6t  important 
from  its  size  and  design,  I  know  of  no  other  building  in  Home  whose 
dale  or  original  destiualion  it  ie  60  difficult  to  determine, 

Jntemnlly  porhaps  the  greatest  defect  of  the  building  is  a  want  of 
height  in  the  perpendicular  part,  which  tlic  dome  appears  to  overpower 
and  cnifli.  This  mistHkc  is  aggravated  by  tlio  lower  part  being  cut 
up  intit  two  Bforeys,  an  attic  being  placed  over  the  lower  order.     The 

U'licn  Ihc  Bret  olilinn  o(  tliis  itork    Botin) 

writtFTi  I  U'lifnii  the  mtumla  tn  hare  Tciy 
be«n»d<ip.ltothnporii<wby8ovoriis:  nnd  thesis 
Ifthiairpre  wi  it  would  get  over  nnnj  of  aatoni 
tb«  difflcollies  wisinK  from  it"  wn'  and    Wii  i 

ohfliaolornf  its  brickwnrk.    Bty  per-  ' 


however,  liiu  rorred  me 

m willingly  to  give  up  this  hjpo- 

It   cettninlj   i»,   hovever,   very 

hing  thnt  inch  n  vaiill  should  have 

ltcm|ited  at  «i  o;irly  an  aj^. 
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former  defect  may  liave  arisen  from  the  wcliitect  wishing  to  keep  the 
walla  in  some  proiMirtion  to  the  portit-o.  The  latter  is  n  peculiarity 
of  the  «ge  ill  which  I  suppose  this  temple  to  have  been  remodelled, 
when  two  or  more  storeys  seem  to  have  become  indispensiihle  requi- 
sites of  architectural  design.  We  must  ascribe. also  to  the  pi-actico  of 
the  age  the  method  of  cutting  through  the  ontablatui-e  by  the  arches 
of  the  great  niches,  as  shown  in  the  sectional  part  of  the  last  woodcut. 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  this  was  becoming  a  characteristic 
of  the  style  at  the  time  when  the  circular  jtart  of  this  temple  was 
arranged  as  it  at  present  appears. 

Notwithstanding  those  defects  and  niiiny  others  of  detail  that  might 
be  mentioned,  there  is  a  grandeur  and  a  simplicity  in  the  proportions 
of  this  great  temple  tliat  render  it  still  one  of  the  very  finest  and  most 
sublime  interiors  in  the  world,  and  the  dimensions  of  its  dome,  145  ft. 
(( in.  span  hy  147  in  height,  have  not  yet  been  snrimsBcd  by  any  subse- 
quent erection.  Though  it  is  deprived  of  its  bronze  covering  and  of 
the  greater  part  of  those  ornaments  on  which  it  mainly  depended  for 
elfect,  and  though  these  have  been  replaced  hy  tawdry  and  incongruous 
modernisms,  still  nothing  can  destroy  the  effect  of  a  design  so  vast  and 
of  a  form  so  simply  grand.  It  possesses  moreover  one  otJier  element 
of  archit«ctural  sublimitj'  in  having  a  single  window,  and  that  placed 

high  up  in  the  building.     I  know  of  no  other  temples  which  posHeaa 

this  feature  except  the  great  rook  cnt  Buddhist  hnsilicas  of  India.    In 

them  the  light  is  introduced  oven  more  artistically  than  here ;  hut. 

nevertheless,  that  one  great  eye  opening  ni>on  heaven  is  hy  far  the 

noblest  conception  for  lighting  a  building  to  lie  foimd  in  Europe. 

Besides  this  great  rotunda  there  are  two  other  circular  temples 

in  or  near  Rome.     The  one  at  Tivoli.  shown 

in  plan  and  elevation  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cuts (Nos.  192  and  193),  has  long  been  known 

and  admired  ;  the  other,  near  the  mouth  of 

the  Cloaca  Maxima,  has  a  cell  surroiindoil 

hy  twenty  Corinthian  columns  of  singularly 

slender  proportions.      Both  these  probably 

stand  on  Etruscan  sites  ;  they  certainly  arc 

Etruscan  in  form,  and  are  very  likely  Bacre<l 

to  Pelasgic  deities,  either  Vesta  or  Cyhele. 
Both  in  dimensions  and  design  they  form 

a  perfect  contrast  to  the  Pantheon,  ns  might 

be  expected  from  their  both  belonging  to 

the  Augustan  age  of  art :  consequently  the 

cella  is  small,  its  interior  is  unornamented,   ''■\V'ii™n'.'sl41»saV.'innn." 

and  all  the  art  and  expense  is  lavished  on 

the  external  feattires.  especially   on    the   peristyle;    showing  more 

strongly    than    even    the    rectangular    temple    the    still    remaining 
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lireiluiMJiHtnco  of  Grcdan  taste,  whicli  wan  gradually  "lying  out  ilnrin^ 
iho  whole  pcrioJ  of  the  Empire. 

It  ID  to  be  regrettctl  that  the  e\»ct  dates  of  both  theae  templra  are 
nukuown,  for,  as  that  at  Tivoli  shows  the  stoutest  example  of  a 
Corinthian  coluiun  known  and  tbit  in  Koue  the  slenderc&t,  it  might 
leail  to  Ei^nie  important  dcdnetions  if  wc  coaid  be  certain  which  was 
the  older  of  the  two.  It  may  he,  liowevcr,  that  this  difference  of  style 
Itas  no  couueetion  with  the  relatiTe  age  of  the  two  bnildinga,  but  tliat 
it  in  merely  an  instance  of  the  gtxxl  taste  of  the  age  to  which  they 
K>loug-  The  Roman  example,  being  placed  in  a  low  and  flat  sitnation. 
rM)uired  all  tli#  hi'ight  that  could  be  given  it ;  ihat  at  Tiroli.  bein^; 
placed  on  the  edge  of  a  rock,  required  as  much  solidity  aa  the  order 
would  admit  of  to  prevent  its  loohing  {koor  and  insecure.  A  Gothic 
or  a  Oreek  architect  would  certainly  have  made  this  distinction. 

One  ni>'>rc  step  towards  the  modem  tttyle  of  round  temples  was 
taken  before  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Enipirc.in  the  temple  which  Diocletian 
built  in  hie  palace  at  Spalatro.    Inter- 
nally the  temple  is  circular,  28  ft.  in 
iliametcr,  and  the  height  of  the  per- 
pendicular part  to   the  springing  of 
the  dome  is  about  equal  to  its  width. 
This  is  a  much  more  pleasing  propor- 
tion than  wo  find  in  the  Pantheon: 
perhaps  the  very  best  that   has  yet 
been  employed.   Externally  the  build- 
ing is  an  octagon,  eurrotinded  by  a 
low  dwarf  [ieriatyle,  very  onlike  that 
employed  in  the  older  example.t.  This 
"^'  i>'.!',TiI!«i'*h.'Ll"'ai's|Ii'i™nl'"'       angularity  is  certainly  a  great  im- 
*,i  >  I  iF.n  1... (I  k.iin  i  Mih»aD>       pn>vcment, givjpg  expression  and  cha- 
racter to  the  building,  and  affording 
flat  fat.vii  for  the  entrances  or  iwrches :  but  the  peristyle  is  ttx>  low, 
B)ul  iimrw  the  dij;iiity  of  the  whole,' 

l\i  UK  its  priueii«il  interest  consists  in  its  being  so  extremely  simi- 
lar to  the  Christian  liaptisterics  which  were  erected  in  the  following 
couturies.  and  which  were  copies,  but  very  slightly  altered,  from 
buildings  of  this  chii«s. 


Even  adsuming  that  Hadrian  completed  the  great  Temple  of  Veuui 
i  Rome  in  the  manner  generally  supposed,  it  must  have  been  very 


'  Thl»  buildiii);  i*  commonly  crIIihI 
lanplti,  thoogh  it  I*  n     ' 
uibdirated. 


tn  whut  '  a  riiiicrcal  moDuiiient  of  tame  sort. 
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'  the  groat  Ttiiiple  of  Jupiter  UlympiiiH  at  Athens, 
which,  though  prohablj'  not  entirely  erected,  was  (.'ertninly  finished,  by 
that  emperor.  It  was  ilecastyle  in  front,  with  a  double  range  of  20 
coluiuns  on  each  flank,  bo  that  it  could  not  well  have  Iiod  Ic^b  than 
120  columns,  all  alKnit  58  ft.  in  height,  and  of  the  most  elegant 
Corinthian  order,  presenting  altogether  a  group  of  far  greater  mag- 
nificence than  any  other  temple  we  are  acquainted  with  of  its  clasa 
in  the  ancient  ^vorld.  Ite  lineal  dimensiona  also,  aa  may  be  seen 
from  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  154j,  were  only  rivallnl  W  the  two  great 
Sicilian  temples  at  Agrigeutum  and  lielinua  (Woodcuts  No.  14H,  149j. 


It  was  171  ft  w  le  1:\  3  4  n  lengtl  or  nearly  the  san  e  dimeneions as 
the  great  Ilypostyle  Hall  at  Kaniac,  from  which,  however,  it  differs 
most  materially,  that  being  a  beautiful  example  of  an  interior,  this 
depending  for  all  its  magnificence  on  the  external  ariangenient  of 
its  columns.  Nothing  now  rcinaina  from  which  to  restore  its  internal  . 
arrangement  with  anything  like  certAinty ;  but  it  appears  probable 
that  the  outer  part  of  the  cclla  was  arranged  aa  a  peristylar  court 
open  in  the  centre,  as  shown  in  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  I.'i4),  probably 
of  two  storeys,  so  as  to  admit  light  into  the  interior.  This  arrange- 
ment became  so  common  in  the  early  Christian  world  that  there  must 
hare  been  some  precedent  for  it;  which,  in  addition  to  other  reasons,' 

1  be  foiin.1  Hinted  at 
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strongly  inclines  me  t 
plan  is  correct. 


Iielicve  that  the  arrangement  ohown  in  the 


m  wm'.mzmjs'Mm, 


tn.    PUa  it  StoMSI  Trm 
Bullar.    Kaklitlt.l. 


Baalbix:. 
The  templcfl  of  Palmyra  and  Eangovar  have  been  already  men- 
tioned in  Bpeaking  of  that  of  Jemsalem,  to 
which  class  they  seem  to  belong  in  their  general 
arrangements,  though  their  details  are  borrowed 
from  Roman  architecture.  This,  however,  in 
not  the  ease  i^-ith  the  temples  at  Baalbec, 
which,  taken  together  and  with  their  accom- 
paniments, form  the  most  magnificent  temple 
group  now  left  to  us  of  their  class  and  age. 
The  great  temple,  if  coniplet«d  (^rbich,  how- 
ever, it  probably  never  was),  would  have  been 
i  aliout  160  ft.  by  290,  and  therefore,  as  a 
Corinthian  temple,  only  inferior  to  that  of 
jHpit«r  Olympiua  at  Athens.  Only  nine  of 
its  colossal  columns  are  now  standing,  but  the 
liases  of  most  of  the  others  are  in  «t(«.  Scarcely 
less  magnificent  than  the  temple  itself  was  the 
court  in  which  it  stood,  above  380  ft.  square. 
^  and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  recessed 
"  jwrticoes  of  most  exuberant  richness,  though  in 
perha]«  rather  (]netitionable  taste.  In  front  of 
_^  this  was  a  hexagonal 

court  of  very  great 
beauty,  with  a  noble 
portico  of  12  Corin- 
thian columns,  with 
two  square  blocks  of 
masonry  at  each  end. 
The  whole  extent  of 
the  portico  is  260  ft, 
and  of  its  kind  it 
is  perhaps  unrivalled, 
certainly  among  the 
liuildinga  of  so  late  a 
date  as  the  period  to 
wJiich  it  belongs. 

The      other,     or 

smaller  temple,  stands 

'{'in.  close    to    the    larger. 

Its  dimennions,  to  the 

II  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  196).     It  is  larger 
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tliaii  any  of  the  Koman  peripteral  temples,  being  117  ft.  by  227  ft., 
or  rather  exceeding  the  dimensions  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and 
its  portico  is  both  wider  and  higher  than  that  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Home.  Uad  this  portico  been  applied  to  that  building,  the  slope 
of  its  pediment  would  have  coincided  exactly  with  that  of  the  upper 
sloping  cornice,  and  would  have  been  the  greatest  possible  improve- 
ment to  that  edifice.  As  it  is,  it  certainly  is  the  best  proportioned 
and  the  most  graceful  Koman  portico  of  the  first  class  that  remains 
to  us  in  a  state  of  sufficient  completeness  to  allow  us  to  judge  of  its 
effect. 

The  interior  of  the  cella  was  richly  ornamented  with  niches  and 
pilasters,  and  covered  with  a  ribbed  and  coffered  vault,  remarkable, 
like  every  part  of  this  edifice,  rather  for  the  profusion  than  for  the 
good  taste  of  its  ornaments. 

One  of  the  principal  peculiarities  of  this  group  of  buildings  is  the 
immense  size  of  some  of  the  stones  used  in  the  substnicture  of  the  great 
temple  :  three  of  those  average  about  03  ft.  in  length,  10  ft.  5  in.  in 
breadth,  and  13  ft.  in  height.  A  fourth,  of  similar  dimensions,  is 
lying  in  the  quarry,  which  it  is  calculated  must  weigh  alone  more 
than  1100  tons  in  its  rough  state,  or  nearly  as  much  as  one  of  the 
tubes  of  the  Britannia  Bridge.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  such  masses 
were  employed.  If  they  had  been  used  as  foundation  stones  their  use 
would  have  been  apparent,  but  they  are  placed  over  several  courses  of 
smaller  stones,  about  half-way  up  the  terrace  wall,  as  mere  binding 
stones,  apparently  for  show.  It  is  true  that  in  many  places  in  the 
Bible  and  in  Josephus  nothing  is  so  much  insisted  upon  as  the  im- 
mense size  of  the  stones  used  in  the  building  of  the  Temple  and  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  the  bulk  of  the  matt^rials  used  appearing  to  have 
been  thought  a  matter  of  far  more  importance  than  the  architecture. 
It  probably  was  some  such  feeling  as  this  which  led  to  their  employ- 
ment here,  though,  had  these  huge  stones  l)een  set  upright,  as  the 
Eg}'ptians  would  have  placed  them,  we  might  more  easily  have  under- 
stood why  so  great  an  expense  should  have  been  incurred  on  their 
account.  As  it  is,  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubting  their  being  of 
the  same  age  as  the  temples  they  support,  though  their  use  is  certainly 
exceptional  in  Eoman  temples  of  this  class. 
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Basiijcas. 

We  have  already  se«n  that  in  size  and  magnificence  the  temples  of 
Rome  were  among  the  least  remarkable  of  her  public  buildings.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether,  in  any  respect,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans 
themselves,  the  temples  were  as  important  and  venerable  as  the 
basilicas.  The  people  cared  for  government  and  justice  more  than 
for  religion,  and  consequently  paid  more  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the 
basilicas  than  to  those  of  the  temples.  Our  means  for  the  restoration 
of  this  class  of  buildings  are  now  but  small,  owing  to  their  slight 
construction  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  their  materials  having  been 
so  suitable  for  the  building  of  Christian  basilicas  as  to  have  been 
extensively  U8e<l  for  that  purpose.  It  happens,  however,  that  the  re- 
mains which  we  do  possess  comprise  what  we  know  to  be  the  ruins  of 
the  two  most  splendid  buildings  of  this  class  in  Rome,  and  these  are 
sufficiently  com])lcto  to  enable  us  to  restore  their  plans  with  consider- 
able confidence.  It  is  also  fortunate  that  one  of  these,  the  Ulpian  or 
Trajan  s  Imsilica,  is  the  typical  specimen  of  those  with  wooden  roofs: 
the  other,  that  of  Maxentius,  commonly  called  the  Temple  of  Peace,  is 
the  noblest  of  the  vaulted  class. 

The  rectangular  part  of  Trajan*s  basilica  was  180  ft,  in  width  and 
a  little  more  than  twice  that  in  length,  but,  neither  end  having  yet 
been  excavated,  its  exact  longitudinal  measurement  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. It  was  divided  into  Hve  aisles  by  four  rows  of  columns,  each 
about  35  ft.  in  height,  the  centre  being  87  ft.  wide,  and  the  side-aisles 
23  ft.  4  in.  each.  The  centre  was  covered  by  a  wooden  roof  of  semi- 
circular form,  covered  apparently  with  bronze  plates  richly  ornamented 
and  gilt.  Above  the  side  aisles  was  a  gallery,  the  roof  of  which  was 
supported  by  an  upper  row  of  columns.  From  the  same  columns  also 
sprang  the  arches  of  the  great  central  aisle.    The  total  internal  height 
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vo-  'iM*  iiT  .-^ii-T-  Mt-.iu:  ;j«."  i'l^  oT  LigLer  than  any  English  catLi*- 
.ir^.  \ii  .urL  1'  t-  f    luiTL  Hi-  ».aii^  <TtxiiULZi  and  French  ohnrehes. 

—'  "ii-  -iiL  vuf  L  rr^a":  fteuJoirciilar  apse,  the  l«ick  pait  of  which 
v'ii'  Ti-— :.  :- jij:  L]i:ir{ito'jiH'sd  I'x  a  Hemidrcnhir  range  of  stej^s.  In 
zir  vL'T'-  ■:"  -i-if  iiibntnL  va**  iLt-  rHi«t?d  si-at  of  the  qu»stoi'  or  other 
i-avra«T-4.--  vii  :tr"hj  j-i.  *!>l  each  sde..  njion  the  rtepa,  were  places 
1  r  "iir  ii----->  •-•  i:  .iTitrrf  tfiirairfd  in  the  hnsiness  being  transacted. 
-I  IT  0.-  ■:  zu*  kT-t-r  wa-  iiiaf^/ii  an  altar,  where  sacrifice  was  j^r formed 
^^jTi  r-   !•  -li.iif'iijiTir  L.1T  iiLT»  •TTaiii  Tiulilic  hufitness.^ 

I-iri-:r:.i.!.  -  n.^*  "Tiusiii'.-ii  '.'.'tui  n-.i  have  Vieen  of  much  magnificence. 
I*  va*  -1 -.-rr-  iT  "t  T-iiiv  •:'  irir  F-.-nim  -in  the  left  hand  of  the  plan 
iJ'L  T-^  T-  'L  '. ;-  i:jr  tr;:«i-.  a  »:nvhT  ii.  the  centre  and  two  single  imes  on 
^'.ziz-r  •!  J-  -  '  -  --1  •  •  tiLit'-j .  V  >.ini«ie«-  tf  ci'lnmns  of  the  same  heijrht 
ia-  iii  —  li—- »  .:  -•  -iiL.  V.  Tiit^iir  suj-port-fd  ptatnc^.  or  rather,  to  judge 
f™  la.  ih'  ■  '  1:*  r-:!r*Tj.-i.Tiiii:  "iiiv  l-nildiDir.  rilievos,  which  ma v  have  eel 
..f  :.r"  .■  *t.-:l  lik^i  y  iiLT*  irivvi.  ii."n«;L  digniTT  tf»,  a  Imilding  desii:^ed 
ic  "L->  A«-iir.      >.:  "Tij-  --^j"    -:-:•  isiTvtL'  ap!!4r  a  similar  arrangement  iieeuLs 

7':.>  ii- O:  ■:  11*^.1.2  •  •IIilLlT.^  fiJy  half  ihe  height  of  the  edifice 
n_u?.*  1.4.'  •  >r :.  "^rij  j-sTm/rivtr  'if  their  effect  and  of  the  general 
iTui! .Jvtr  •:  'ijt  *cm:Tc:rr.  I'll";  it  l:»e«ime  al»r»ut  this  time  rather  the 
ri.j:  \1ali  ti':  •  L  T }  tj  -L.  aii  i  w«^  afterwards  adopted  for  temples  and 
s  "»tr;  ."_:?T-  .lAi^sf  :  Sulj  1  Lirs.  s  ■  that  it  was  decidedly  an  improvement 
i»ijfi.  Tipr  f"  •:.  :  •  •£  Tijr  T-iact-  ^.-f  the  horiz(*utal  architrave  and  cornice; 
:  iji  i  L  T  t  T  I  J.  V ! .  y  >  >  Ui:ir^s7.e-.i  h  r*.  »c«f .  an  d  be  .am  e  sin  gularly  in  cod  gruouis 
whtrL  I.'.'.:  ■•I  j.r  ii  z-itT^  'niairit-Tital  adjunct  at  half  the  height  of  the 
in-u::-  ":■:  i:.:-:-:  r  -f  tLr  liasilica  wa^^,  however,  the  important 
t:"ifiii:::.7  :  "w  L)  :.  il-.  t\:-.ri'T  was  entirely  sacrifice^L  a  transition  in 
kTca..!',:  TL.ru.  ':\->\si.  whi^h  we  have  liefore  alluded  to,  taking  place 
TLncx.  JhSTr  T  :t.  *:ih>:".:.-a&.  which  were  an  entirely  new  form  of  building, 
iha^.  ::.  :•:;-.; ■"it'>-  wiju*  i>»iif.':mation  had  become  sacred  fn.>m  the 
ITU k\ : :  j . •: .f  :  f  :  >:»>'  n^- >. 

Tin  :w.sc'.:.-A  . !  MAXt::Tins  which  was  prcdiahly  not  entirely  finishetl 
lili  tin  riijT:.  tf  0::i>tj»T.tiiif.  was  rather  broader  than  that  of  Trajan, 
Wir.i:  1*  .^  fi.  In-wt^ii  thv  walls,  but  it  was  ICK)  ft.  less  in  length.  The 
<y4HTai  aiNJt  WAS  vi  ry  luvtrly  v«f  the  same  width,  being  83  ft.  between 
ibo  iVih;^i«.N.  and  12"  ft,  in  height.  There  was,  however,  a  vast  differ- 
C4KV  in  iht  i\ir*sTmoti^in  of  the  two  :  so  much  so,  that  we  are  startled 
t»>  ^oi-^  how  rapid  the  progress  had  l>een  during  the  interval,  of  less 
iKan  two  ot-ntnrit*.  that  ha^i  elapsed  l^etween  the  construction  of  the 
I  wo  l«asi]ioa& 

In  this  building  no  pillars  were  used  with  the  exception  of  eight 


«li  iMkVdM:  Mt  i^P*t'  *t  ^'i^t  I*  ^'^d  ,*  but  there 
ll  WA  aiillHwiVT  mhak'iYr  fnr  Uiis.  and  i 


general  analogy  would  lead  us  imiher  to 
infer  that  it  wos  not  the  ease. 
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Lougiludliul  StdhA  at  B»lll»  u(  MMHilina.    Role  KM  ft.  lo  1  Is. 


TniBTBHSKllauKB^UaallUulilllM.    »c^  IM  ft.  to  I  li 
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(TTx^t  coluuiob  ill  fruul  uf  tbe  piers,  employed  merely  as  umameuUfOr 
iu>  Taullin^  sbafu  wvre  in  Gothic  cathedrals,  to  support  ia  appearauoe, 
thongh  not  ID  comitractiuD, 
the  spnngiu};  of  the  vanlu.' 
The  side-aisles  were  roofed 
liy  three  great  archt-B,  eaA 
72  ft.  in  span,  and  the  centre 
by  an  immense  iulersectiiig 
vaalt  in  three  com  [tart  men  tii. 
The  fonii  of  these  will  lie  na- 
derstood  from  the  annexed 
sections  (Woodcuts  Noe,  Wl 
and  202^,  one  taken  lougi- 
tudinully,  the  other  acTUM 
the  bnililitig.  As  will  be  i«en 
fnjm  them,  all  the  thrusts  are 
coUecled  to  a  ixiint  and  a 
buttress  placed  there  to  re- 
ceive them  :  indeed  almust  all 
the  pcculiaritica  anenrards 
found  in  Gothic  vaults  are 
here  employed  ona  far  grander 
and  more  gigantic  scale  than 
(ho  Gothic  architects  ever 
attempted  ;  but  at  the  saiae 
lime  it  must  be  allowi-d  that 
aii.   h;i.r.TM™miiaL-oijrj^^^^,^tn^  tliclfltter,  with  smaller dimeii- 

Kioiis.  often  contrived  by  a 
luvtv  artintic  tn'atment  uf  their  materials  to  obtain  as  grand  an  effect 
and  far  more  iirtinil  bciiuty  than  ever  tven;  attained  in  the  great  trao^i- 
tiuiial  hulls  of  tli<'  l.'niJiinis.  ThulargcnesH  of  the  jiarts  uf  the  Kouiau 
buii'lintiB  WHS  iiiiU-eil  ihi-ir  pHncIiMtl  defect,  as  in  conscqneuce  of  thus 
thcv  must  all  havi-  atijifared  wnaller  than  they  really  were,  w-herea« 
in  all  Gothit'  i-:ithedrulij  the  repi-tition  and  smallness  of  the  component 
(Hiris  hiis  the  tftl'i-l  I'f  uiagiiifying  their  real  dimentiiona. 

Till-  roiifs  of  tlifse  hiilla  had  one  peculiarity  which  it  would  hire 
lieeu  well  if  the  iiiclireval  arcliit«ft»  bad  copietl,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  all,  nr  at  liawt  might  have  Ixvn,  honestly  nseil  as  roofii  withont 
any  iiictsBity  fur  their  lieing  ci>vcii.il  with  others  of  wo<m1,  as  all 
(iothic  vaults  unfurtunatily  w.ro.     It  is  true  this  is  i>erhaps  one  of 


■  One  nf  tU  pillaia  of  tliia  bnMlia 
inailK.-d  ih  tiln  til  lUo  >'t'iir  IlIH.  n 
it  wai  retanvul  liv  Carlo  Marlcnin, 
order  i>f  ['aiil  V,,  and  re-cioi'tiil  in 
pluHK  uf  St.  M.  Maggiiite,  uhrn'  it 


ital  culunin,  kupfort- 
a  Hiatuc  of  the  Virgin.  Tlie  columo. 
Ii  its  ti*^  and  rapitnl,  id  aa  tmrly 
lusjr  he  Oil  fi.  in  hei!;lit,-  tFie  wb»Ie 
alnnda,  14tf  A. 
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the  causes  of  their  destruction,  for,  being  only  overlaid  with  cement, 
the  rain  wore  away  the  surface,  as  must  inevitably  be  the  case  with 
any  composition  of  the  sort  exposed  horizontally  to  the  weather,  and» 
that  being  gone,  the  moisture  soon  penetrated  through  the  crevices  of 
the  niasonr}',  destroying  the  stability  of  the  vault.  Still,  some  of 
these  in  Rome  have  resisted  for  fifteen  centuries,  after  the  removal  of 
any  covering  they  ever  might  have  had,  all  the  accidents  of  climate 
and  decay,  while  there  is  not  a  Gothic  vault  of  half  their  dimensions 
that  would  stand  for  a  century  after  the  removal  of  its  wooden 
protection.  The  construction  of  a  vault  capable  of  resisting  the 
destructive  effects  of  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  still  remains  a 
problem  for  modern  architects  to  solve.  Until  this  is  accomplished  we 
must  regard  roofs  entirely  of  honest  wood  as  preferable  to  the  decep- 
tive stone  ceilings  which  were  such  favourites  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

llie  provincial  basilicas  of  the  Roman  Empire  have  nearly  all 
perished,  probably  from  their  having  been  con- 
verted, first  into  churches,  for  which  they  were  so 
admirably  adapted,  and  then  rebuilt  to  suit  the 
exigences  and  taste  of  subsequent  ages.  One  ex- 
ample, however,  still  exists  in  Treves  of  sufficient 
completeness  to  give  a  good  idea  of  what  such 
structures  were.  As  wiU  be  seen  by  the  annexed 
plan,  it  consists  of  a  great  hall,  85  ft.  in  width 
internally,  and  rather  more  than  twice  that  dimen- 
sion in  length.  The  walls  are  about  100  ft.  in 
height  and  pierced  with  two  rows  of  windows ; 
but  whether  they  were  originally  separated  by 
a  gallery  or  not  is  now  by  no  means  clear.  At 
one  end  was  the  apse,  rather  more  than  a  semi- 
circle of  GO  ft.  in  diameter.  The  floor  of  the  apse 
was  raised  considerably  above  that  of  the  body 
of  the  building,  and  was  no  doubt  adorned  by  a 
hemicycle  of  seats  raised  on  steps,  with  a  throne 
in  the  centre  for  the  judge.  The  building  has  been  used  for  so  many 
purposes  since  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  has  been  so  much  altered, 
that  it  is  not  easy  now  to  speak  with  certainty  of  any  of  its  minor 
arrangements.  Its  internal  and  external  appearance,  as  it  stood  before 
the  recent  restoration,  are  well  expressed  in  the  annexed  woodcuts ;  and 
though  ruined,  it  was  the  most  complete  example  of  a  Roman  basilica  to 
be  found  anywhere  out  of  the  capital.  A  building  of  this  description 
has  been  found  at  Pompeii,  which  may  be  considered  a  fair  example 
of  a  provincial  basilica  of  the  second  class.  Its  plan  is  perfectly 
preserved,  as  shown  in  Woodcut  No.  207.  The  most  striking 
difference  existing  between  it  and  those  previously  de.'-cribed  is  the 
square  termination  instead  of  the  circular  apse.     It  must,  however,  be 
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Plan  of  the  Basilica  at 

Treves. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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Even  taking  it  as  restored  by  those  most  desirous  of  making  the  best 
of  it,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  anything  so  bad  could  have 
l)een  erected  in  such  an  age. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  these  basilicas,  owing 
principally  to  the  loss  of  all  the  earlier  examples.    Their  name  is  Greek, 
and  they  may  probably  be  considered  as  derived  from 
the  Grecian  Lesche,  or  perhaps  as  amplifications  of 
the  cell®  of  Greek  temples,  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
poses of  justice  rather   than  of  religion ;    but  till 
we  know  more  of  their  earlier  fonn  and  origin,  it 
is  useless  speculating  on  this  point.     The  greatest 
interest  to  us,  arises  rather  from  the  use  to  which 
their  plan  was  afterwards  applied,  than  from  the 
source  from  which  they  themselves  sprang.     All  the 
larger  Christian  churches  in  the  early  times  were 
copies,  more  or  less  exact,  of  the  basilicas  of  which 
that  of  Trajan  is  an  example.      The  abundance  of 
pillars,  suitable  to  such  an  erection,  that  were  found 
everywhere  in    Rome,    rendered   their  construction 
easy  and  cheap ;  and  the  wooden  roof  with  which 
they  were  covered  was  also  as  simple  and  as  inex- 
pensive a  covering  as  could  well  be  designed.     The 
very  uses  of  the   Christian  bstsilicas  at  first  were 
by  no  means  dissimilar  to  those  of  their  heathen  originals,  as  they 
were  in   reality  the  assembly  halls  of  the  early  Christian  republic, 
before  they  became  liturgical  churches  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy. 

The  more  expensive  construction  of  the  bold  vaults  of  the  Maxentian 
basilica  went  far  beyond  the  means  of  the  early  Church,  established  in 
a  declining  and  abandoned  capital,  and  this  form  therefore  remained 
dormant  for  seven  or  eight  centuries  before  it  was  revived  by  the 
medifBval  architects  on  an  infinitely  smaller  scale,  but  adorned  with 
a  degree  of  appropriateness  and  taste  to  which  the  Romans  were 
strangers.  It  was  then  used  with  a  completeness  and  unity  which 
entitle  it  to  be  considered  as  an  entirely  new  stylo  of  architecture. 
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Plan  of  RwilicA 
at  Pompeii. 
Scale  100  fl.  to  1  in. 


Theatrks. 

The  theatre  was  by  no  means  so  essential  a  part  of  the  economy  of 
a  Roman  city  as  it  was  of  a  Grecian  one.  With  the  latter  it  was  quite 
as  indispensable  as  the  temple;  and  in  the  semi-Greek  city  of  Her- 
culaneum  there  was  one,  and  in  Pompeii  two,  on  a  scale  quite  equal  to 
those  of  Greece  when  compared  with  the  importance  of  the  town  itself. 
In  the  capital  there  appears  only  to  have  been  one,  that  of  Marcellus, 
built  during  the  reign  of  Augustus.  It  is  very  questionable  whether 
what  we  now  see — especially  the  outer  arcades — belong  to  that  age,  or 
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whether  the  theatre  may  not  have  been  rebuilt  and  these  arcades  added 
at  some  later  perii»d.  It  is  so  completely  built  over  by  modem  houses, 
and  80  ruined,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory 
opinion  regarding  it.  Its  dimensions  were  worthy  of  the  capital,  the 
audience  part  being  a  hemicircle  of  410  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  fscena 
being  of  great  extent  in  proportion  to  the  other  part,  which  is  a 
characteristic  of  all  Roman  theatres,  as  compared  with  Grecian  edifices 
of  this  class. 

One  of  the  mast  striking  Roman  provincial  theatres  is  that  of 
Orange,  in  the  south  of  France.  Perhaps  it  owes  its  existence,  or  at 
all  events  its  splendour,  to  the  substratum  of  Grecian  colonists  that 
preceded  the  Romans  in  that  cimntry.  Its  auditorium  is  340  ft.  in 
diameter,  but  much  ruined,  in  consequence  of  the  Princes  of  Orange 
having  used  this  pait  as  a  bastion  in  some  fortification  they  were 
amstructing. 

The  stage  is  very  tolerably  preserved.    It  shows  well  the  increased 
extent  and  complication  of  arrangement*  required  for  the  theatrical 
re]>re8entations  of  the    age  in   which  it  was  constructed,  being  a 
considerable  advance  towards  the  more  modem  idea  of  a  play,  as  dis- 
tinguishud   from  the  stately  semi-religious    spectacle  in  which  the 
Greeks  delighted.     The  noblest  i)art  of  the  building  is  the  great  wall 
at  the  back,  an  immense  mass  of  masonry  340  ft.  in  extent  and  116  ft. 
in  height,  without  a  single  opening  above  the  basement,  and  no  orna- 
ment except  a  range  of  blank  arches,  about  midway  between  the 
Imsement  and  the  top,  and  a  few  projecting  corbels  to  receive  the 
footings  of  the  masts  that  supported  the  velarium.     Nowhere  does 
the  architecture  of  the  Romans  shine  so  much  as  when  their  gigantic 
buildings  are  left  to  tell  their  own  tale  by  the  imposing  grandeur  of 
their  mai^ses.    Whenever  ornament  is  attempted,  their  bad  taste  comes 
out.     The  Kize  of  their  edifices,  and  the  solidity  of  their  constmction, 
were  only  snr[>ji8sod  by  the  Egyptians,  and  not  always  by  them ;  and 
when,  i)8  hero,  the  mass  of  material  heaped  up  stands  unadorned  in  all 
its  native  grandeur,  criticism  is  disarmed,  and  the  spectator  stands 
awo-struck  at  its  majesty,  and  turns  away  convinced  tliat  truly  *•  there 
were  giants  in  those  days."     This  is  not,  it  is  true,  the  most  intel- 
lectual way  of  obtaining  archit^»ctural  effect,  but  it  has  the  advantage 
uf  being  the  easiest,  the  most  certain  to  secure  the  desired  result,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  permanent. 


Amphitheatres, 

The  deficiency  of  theatres  erected  by  the  Romans  is  far  more 
than  compensated  by  the  number  and  splendour  of  their  amphi- 
theatres, which,  with  their  baths,  may  be  considered  as  the  true  types 
gf  Boman  art,  although  it  is  almost  certain  that  they  derived  this  class 
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of  puhlic  buildings  from  tho  Etrnscaus.  At  Sutri  there  is  a  very  iiol»le 
one  cut  out  of  the  tufa  rock,  which  was  no  doubt  used  by  that  jjeoi»le 
for  festal  ro|'rcsentations  long  before  Rome  attempted  anything  of  the 
kind.  It  is  uncertain  whether  gladiatorial  fights  or  combats  of  wild 
Ix^asts  formed  any  part  of  the  amusements  of  the  arena  in  tho6e  days, 
though  lx)xing,  wrestling,  and  contests  of  that  description  certainly 
did ;  but  whether  the  Etruscans  actually  proceeded  to  the  shedding  of 
blood  and  to  slaughter  is  more  than  doubtful. 

Even  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Britain,  in  Germany  and  Gaul, 
wherever  we  find  a  Roman  settlement,  we  find  the  traces  of  their 
amphitheatres.  Their  soldiery,  it  seems,  could  not  exist  without  the 
enjoyment  of  seeing  men  engaged  in  doubtful  and  mortal  combats — 
either  killing  one  another,  or  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  a  ^KH^plo  who  delighted  so  much  in  the  bloody 
scenes  of  the  arena  should  feel  but  very  little  pleasure  in  the  mimic 
sorrows  and  tame  humour  of  the  stage.  The  brutal  exhibition  of  the 
amphitheatre  fitted  them,  it  is  true,  to  be  a  nation  of  conquerors,  and 
gave  them  the  empire  of  the  world,  but  it  brought  with  it  feelings 
singularly  inimical  to  all  the  softer  arts,  and  was  perha}>8  the  gnst 
cause  of  their  ultimate  debasement. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  largest  and  most  splendid  of  these 
buildings  is  tliat  which  adorns  the  capital ;  and  of  all  the  ruins  which 
Rome  contains,  none  have  excited  such  universal  admiration  as  the 
Flavian  Amphitheatre.  Poets,  painters,  rhapsodists,  have  exhausted 
all  the  resources  of  their  arts  in  the  attempt  to  convey  to  others  the 
overpowering  impression  this  building  produces  on  their  own  minds. 
With  the  sin^^le  excej)tion,  perhaps,  of  the  Hall  at  Kamac,  no  min 
has  met  with  such  universal  admiration  as  this.  Its  association  with 
the  ancient  mistress  of  the  world,  its  destruction,  and  the  half- 
prophetic  dentiny  ascribed  to  it,  all  contribute  to  this.  In  spite  of 
our  l)etter  judgment  we  are  forced  to  confess  that 

'*  Tlie  ^]iuliator8*  bloody  circus  stands 
A  noble  wreck  in  ruinoiiB  perfection,** 

and  worthy  of  all  or  nearly  all  the  admiration  of  which  it  has  been  the 
object.  Its  interior  is  almost  wholly  devoid  of  ornament,  or  anything 
that  can  be  called  architecture— a  vast  inverted  pyramid.  The  ex- 
terior does  not  possess  one  detail  which  is  not  open  to  criticism,  and 
indeed  to  positive  blame.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  its  magnitude,  its 
form,  and  its  associations,  all  combine  to  produce  an  effect  against 
which  the  critic  struggles  in  vain.  Still,  all  must  admit  that  the  pillars 
and  their  entablature  are  ust^less  and  are  added  incongruously,  and 
that  the  upper  storey,  not  iK'ing  arched  like  the  lower,  but  solid,  and 
with  ugly  i)ilasters,  is  a  painful  blemish.  I'his  last  defect  is  se 
striking  that,  in  spite  of  the  somewhat  dubious  evidence  of  medals.  I 
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ahuiild  feel  iucliuu)  to  isiuti>Gct  tliat  it  was  a  subectiucnt  addition,  and 
tncaut  wholly  for  tlio  purpose  of  supporting  atiil  working  tho  great 
velarium  or  awning  that  coTerod  the  areua  during  tlio  rejirceentation, 
which  may  not  have  been  attempted  when  the  amphitheativ  was  tirst 
erected. 


Be  this  as  it  may,  it  certainly  now  very  much  mare  the  effect  of 
the  building.  Tho  lower  Htoreys  arc  of  lad  ditdgn,  but  tliin  is  worse. 
Rut  notwithstanding  thefc  defects,  there  is  no  ImiKliiis;  of  Itomc  where 
the  principle  of  nxlnplicatioii  of  iwrts,  I'f  which  tlie  U"thif  aivlittiKits 
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afterwards  made  so  much  use,  is  carried  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in 
this.  The  Colosseum  is  principally  indebted  to  this  feature  for  the 
effect  which  it  produces.  Had  it,  for  instance,  been  designed  ^-ith  only 
one  storey  of  the  height  of  the  four  now  existing,  and  every  arch  had 
conseciueutly  been  as  wide  as  the  present  four,  the  building  would 
have  scarcely  appeared  half  the  size  it  is  now  seen  to  be.  For  all  thi>s 
however,  ^vhen  close  under  it,  and  comparing  it  'with  moving  figures 
and  other  objects,  we  could  scarcely  eventually  fail  to  realise  its  won- 
derful dimensions.  In  that  case,  a  true  sense  of  the  vast  size  of  the 
building  would  have  had  to  be  acquired,  as  is  the  case  with  the  fa^de 
of  St.  Peter's.  Now  it  forces  itself  on  the  mind  at  the  first  glanoc.  It 
is  the  repetition  of  arch  beyond  arch  and  storey  over  storey  that  leads 
the  mind  on,  and  gives  to  this  amphitheatre  its  imposing  grandeur, 
which  all  acknowledge,  though  few  give  themselves  the  trouble  to 
inquire  how  this  effect  is  produced. 

Fortunately,  too,  though  the  face  of  the  building  is  much  cut  up 
by  the  order,  the  entablatures  are  unbroken  throughout,  and  cross  the 
building  in  long  vanishing  lines  of  the  most  graceful  curvatures. 
The  oval,  also,  is  certainly  more  favourable  for  effect  than  a  circular 
form  would  be.  A  building  of  this  shape  may  perhaps  look  smaller 
than  it  really  is  to  a  person  standing  exactly  opposite  either  end; 
but  in  all  other  positions  the  flatter  side  gives  a  variety  and  an 
appearance  of  size,  which  the  monotonous  equality  of  a  circle  would 
never  pnxluce. 

The  length  of  the  building,  measured  over  all  along  its  greatest 
diameter,  is  620  ft.,  its  breadth  513,  or  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  6  to  o, 
which  may  be  taken  as  the  general  proportion  of  these  buildings,  the 
variations  from  it  iK'ing  slight,  and  apparently  either  mistakes  in 
setting  out  thu  work  in  ancient  times,  or  in  measuring  it  in  modem 
days,  rather  than  an  intentional  deviation.  The  height  of  the  three 
lower  storeys,  or  of  what  I  believe  to  have  been  the  original  building, 
is  120  ft. ;  the  total  height  as  it  now  stands  is  157  ft.  The  arena 
itself  measures  287  ft.  in  length  by  180  in  breadth.  The  whole  area 
of  th(i  building  has  been  calculated  to  contain  250,000  square  feet, 
of  which  the  arena  contains  40,000;  then  deducting  10,000  for  the 
external  wall,  200,000  square  feet  will  remain  available  for  the 
audience.  If  we  divide  this  by  5,^  which  is  the  numlier  of  square 
feet  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  allow  for  each  spectator  in  modem 
places  of  amusement,  room  will  bo  afforded  for  40,000  spectators;  at 
4  feet,  which  is  a  i)ossible  quantity,  with  continuous  seats  and  the 
scant  drai)ory  of  the  lUmians,  the  amphitheatre  might  contain  50,000 
siKJctators  at  one  time. 


^  At  the  Crystal  Palace  it  ha.s  always  been  fouDd  neceesarr  to  allow  6  square  feet 
t"  each  person. 
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The  area  of  the  snpporU  has  also  beeu  calculated  at  aboat  40,000 
wjuarefeet,  or  about  ooe'sixtb  of  the  whole  area  ;  which  for  an  unroofed 
edifice  of  this  Bort  ia  luoro  than  sufficient,  though  the  excess  accounts 
for  the  stability  of  the  building. 

Next  ia  extent  to  this  great  metropolitan  amphitheatre  was  that 
of  Capua ;  its  dmensions  wore  558  ft.  by  460 ;  its  height  exlemally 
95  ft.  It  had  three  storeys,  designed  similarly  to  those  of  the  Colos- 
seum, but  all  of  the  Doric  order,  and  used  with  more  purity  than  in 
the  Kuman  example. 

Next  in  age,  though  not  in  size,  is  that  at  Xiraes,  4'!0  ft.  by  378, 
and  72  in  height,  in  two  storeys.  Both  these  storeys  are  more  proftieely 
and  more  elegautly  ornamented  with  pillars  than  those  of  either  of  the 
amphitheatres  mentioned  above.  The  entablature  is  however  broken 
over  each  column,  and  pidinieuts  are  introduced  on  each  front  All 
these  arrangements,  though  showing  more  care  in  de.-ign  and  hufficient 
elegance  in  detail,  make  this  building  very  inferior  in  grandeur  to  the 
two  earlier  edifices,  whose  simplicity  of  outline  makes  up,  to  a  great 
extent,  for  their  faults  of  detail. 

A  more  beautiful  example  than  this  is  that  at  Verona.  Its  dimen- 
sions are  502  ft,  by  401,  and  98  ft.  high,  in  three  storeys  beautifully 
proportioned.  Here  the 
order  almost  entirely 
disappears  to  make  way 
for  ruhtication,  showing 
that  it  must  be  consi- 
derably more  modem 
than  either  of  the  throe 
examples  above  <]Uoteil, 
though  hardly  so  late 
aa  the  time  of  Maxi- 
mianus,  to  whom  it 
is  frequently  ascribed.' 
The  arena  of  ihis  am- 
phitheatre is  very  nearly 
perfect,  owing  to  the  care  taken  of  it  during  the  Middle  Agfs,  when 
it  was  often  used  for  tournaments  and  other  spectacles ;  but  of  its 
outer  architectural  enclosure  only  four  bays  remain,  sufficient  to  enable 
an  architect  to  restore  the  whole,  but  not  to  allow  of  its  effect  being 
compared  with  that  of  more  entire  examples. 

The  amphitheatre  at  Pola,  which  is  of  about  the  tame  age  as  that 
of  Verona,  and  certainly  belonging  to  the  last  days  of  the  'Westem 
Empire,  presents  in  its  ruin  a  curious  conti-ast  to  the  otlicr.  That 
at  Verona  has  a  i^rfoct  arena  and  only  a  fragment  of   its  exterior 


'  MaflVi, '  Verona  Illu^t^llt>l,'  vol.  tU.  p-  »i  e\ 
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decoration,  while  the  exterior  of  Pola  is  perfect,  but  not  a  tract- 
remains  of  its  arena,  or  of  the  seats  that  surrounded  it.  This  is  pro- 
baLly  owing  to  their  having  been  of  wood,  and  consequently  baring 
either  decayed  or  been  burnt.  Like  that  at  Verona,  it  presents  all  the 
features  of  the  last  s*age  of  transition;  the  order  is  still  seen,  or 
rather  is  everywhere  suggested,  but  so  concealed  and  kept  subordinate 
that  it  does  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  general  effect.  But  for 
theee  faint  traces  we  should  possess  in  this  amphitheatre  one  specimen 
entirely  emancipated  from  incongruous  Grecian  forms,  but,  as  before 
remarked,  Rome  perished  when  just  on  the  threshold  of  the  new 
stvle. 

The  dimensions  of  the  amphitheatre  at  Pola  are  very  nearly  the 
same  as  of  that  at  Nimes,  being  436  ft.  by  346.  It  has,  however, 
three  storeys,  and  thus  its  height  is  ^considerably  greater,  being  97  ft. 
Owing  to  the  inequality  of  the  ground  on  whicli  it  is  built,  the 
lower  storey  shows  the  peculiarity  of  a  sub-basement,  which  is  very 
pleasingly  managed,  and  appears  to  emancipate  it  more  from  conven- 
tional forms  than  is  the  cjise  with  its  contemporary  at  Verona,  The 
third  storey,  or  attic,  is  also  more  pleasing  than  elsewhere,  as  it  is 
avowedly  designed  for  the  sui»iK»rt  of  the  masts  of  the  velarium.  Ilie 
pilasters  and  all  Greek  forms  are  omitted,  and  there  is  only  a  groove 
over  every  cxJumn  of  the  middle  storey  to  receive  the  masts,  lliere  is 
also  a  curious  sort  of  open  battlement  on  the  top,  evidently  designed  to 
facilitate  the  working  of  the  awning,  though  in  what  manner  is  not 
(juite  clear.  There  is  still  one  other  i>eculiarity  about  the  building, 
inasmuch  as  the  curvature  of  its  lines  is  broken  by  four  projections, 
intended  apivirently  to  contain  staircases.  They  appear,  however,  to 
have  l>een  sul^stniuent  additions,  the  stones  of  which  they  are  built 
Winter  of  a  diflerent  colour  from  those  of  the  body  of  the  building. 
In  a  huilding  so  light  and  ojK^n  as  this  one  is  in  its  present  state 
there  ran  l>c  no  doubt  Init  that  the  projections  give  expression  and 
character  to  the  outline,  though  such  additions  would  go  far  to  spoil 
any  of  the  greater  exanii)le8  above  quoted. 

At  Otriooli  there  is  a  small  amphitheatre,  312  ft.  by  230,  in  two 
storeys,  from  which  the  order  has  entirely  disappeared ;  it  is  therefore 
jK)8sibly  the  most  modem  of  its  class,  but  the  great  flat  pilasters  that 
replace  the  pillars  are  ungraceful  and  somewhat  clumsy.  Perhaps 
its  i)eculiarities  ought  rather  to  ho  looked  on  as  provincialisms  than 
as  genuine  specimens  of  an  advanced  style.  Still  there  is  a  pleasing 
simplicity  about  it  that  on  a  larger  scale  would  enable  it  to  stand 
oompariscm  with  some  of  its  greater  rivals. 

Besides  these,  which  are  tlio  typical  examples  of  the  style,  there 
are  the  "  Castrenso  "  at  Fonie,  nearly  circular,  and  possessing  all  the 
ikults  and  none  of  the  beauties  of  the  (^olosseum ;  one  at  Aries,  verv 
jnnoh  ruined;  and  a  great  number  of  provincial  ones,  not  onlv  in 
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Italy  and  Gaol,  but  in  Germany  and  Britain.  Almost  all  these  were 
principally  if  not  wholly  excavated  from  the  earth,  the  part  above- 
ground  being  the  mound  formed  by  the  excavation.  If  they  ever 
possessed  any  external  decoration  to  justify  their  being  treated  as 
architectural  objects,  it  has  disappeared,  so  that  in  the  state  at  least 
in  which  we  now  find  them  they  do  not  belong  to  the  ornamental 
class  of  works  of  which  we  are  at  present  treating. 

Baths. 

Next  in  splendour  to  the  amphitheatres  of  the  Romans  were  their 
great  thermal  establishments :  in  size  they  were  ix^rhaps  even  more 
remarkable,  and  their  erection  must  certainlv  have  been  more  costlv. 
The  amphitheatre,  however,  has  the  great  advantage  in  an  archi- 
tectural point  of  view  of  being  one  object,  one  ball  in  short,  whereas 
the  baths  were  composed  of  a  great  number  of  smaller  parts,  not 
perhaps  very  successfully  grouped  together.  They  were  wholly  built 
of  brick  covered  with  stucco  (except  perhaps  tho  pillars),  and  have, 
therefore,  now  so  completely  lost  their  architectural  features  that  it 
is  with  diflBculty  that  even  the  most  practised  architect  can  restore 
them  to  anything  like  their  original  apj^earance. 

In  speaking  of  the  great  Thermae  of  Imperial  Ef)nie,  they  must 
not  be  confounded  with  such  establishments  as  that  of  Pompeii  for 
instance.  The  latter  was  very  similar  to  the  baths  now  found  in 
Cairo  or  Constantinople,  and  indeed  in  most  Eastern  cities.  These 
are  mere  establishments  for  the  convenience  of  bathers,  consisting 
generally  of  one  or  two  small  circular  or  octagonal  halls,  coveied  by 
domes,  and  one  or  two  others  of  an  oblong  8ha])e,  covered  with  vaults 
or  wooden  roofs,  used  as  reception-rooms,  or  places  of  repose  after 
the  bath.  These  have  never  any  external  magnificence  beyond  an 
en  trance- porch ;  and  although  those  at  Tompeii  are  decorated  in- 
ternally with  taste,  and  are  well  worthy  of  study,  their  smallness 
of  size  and  inferiority  of  design  do  not  admit  of  their  being  placed 
in  tho  same  category  as  those  of  the  capital,  which  are  as  charac- 
teristic of  Rome  as  her  amphitheatres,  and  are  such  as  could  only 
exist  in  a  capital  where  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  able  to  live  on 
the  spoils  of  the  conquered  world  rather  than  by  tho  honest  gains 
of  their  own  industry. 

Agrippa  is  said  to  have  built  baths  immediately  behind  tho 
Pantheon,  and  Palladio  and  others  have  attempted  restorations  of 
them,  assuming  that  building  to  have  been  the  entrance-hall.  No- 
thing, however,  can  ho  more  unlikely  than  that  if  ho  had  first  built 
tho  rotunda  as  a  hall  of  his  baths,  that  he  should  afterwards  have 
added  the  portico,  and  converted  it  from  its  secular  use  into  a  teniplo 
dedicated  to  all  the  gods. 
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As  before  remarked,  the  two  parts  are  certainly  not  of  the  same 
age.  If  Agrippa  built  the  rotunda  as  a  part  of  his  baths,  the  portioo 
was  added  a  centnrv  and  a  half  or  two  centuries  afterwards,  and  it 
was  then  converted  into  a  temple.  If  Agrippa  built  the  portico,  he 
added  it  to  a  building  belonging  to  Republican  times,  which  may  always 
have  been  dedicated  to  sacred  purposes.  As  the  evidence  at  present 
stands,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe  the  first  hvpothesis  meet 
correctly  represents  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Nero's  batlu).  too,  are  a  mere  heap  of  shapeless  ruins,  and  thoee 
of  Vespasian,  Doniitian,  and  Trajan  in  like  manner  are  too  much 
ruined  for  their  form,  or  even  their  dimensions,  to  be  ascertained 
with  anything  like  correctness.  Those  of  Titus  are  more  perfect, 
but  the  very  discrepancies  that  exist  between  the  different  systems 
upon  which  their  restoration  has  been  attempted  show  that  enough 
does  not  remain  to  enable  the  task  to  be  accomplished  in  a  satis- 
factory manner.  Thev  owe  their  interest  more  to  the  beautiful 
fresco  paintings  that  adorn  their  vaults  than  to  their  architectuial 
character.  These  |>aintitig8  are  invaluable,  as  being  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  perfect  relics  of  the  painted  decoration  of  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  the  Empire,  and  give  a  higher  idea  of  Roman 
art  than  other  indications  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

The  Ivaths  of  Constantine  are  also  nearly  wholly  destroyed,  to 
that  out  of  the  great  Thermse  two  only,  those  of  Diocletian  and  of 
Caracalla,  now  remain  sufficiently  perfect  to  enable  a  restoration  to 
be  made  of  them  with  anything  like  certainty. 

The  great  hall  belonging  to  the  baths  of  Diocletian  is  now  the 
Church  of  Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  and  has  been  considerably  altered 
to  suit  the  changeil  circumstances  of  its  use;  while  the  modem 
buildings  attaelied  to  the  church  have  so  overlaid  the  older  remains 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  follow  out  the  complete  plan.  This  is  of  less 
conso<jucnco,  as  lM)th  in  dimensions  and  plan  they  are  extremely 
similar  to  those  of  Caraealla,  which  seem  to  have  been  among  the 
most  luaguifieent,  as  they  certainly  are  the  best  preserved,  of  these 
establishments.^ 

The  general  i>lan  of  the  whole  enclosure  of  the  baths  of  Caracalla 
was  a  s<iuare  of  about  1 1 50  ft.  each  way,  with  a  bold  but  gracefol 
curvilinear  projection  on  two  sides,  containing  porticoes,  gymnasia, 
lecture-rooms,  and  other  halls  for  exercise  of  mind  or  body.  In  the 
rear  were  the  reservoirs  to  contain  the  requisite  supply  of  water 
and  below  them  the  liypocaust  or  furnace,  by  which  it  was  warmed 
with  a  degree  of  scientific  skill  we  hardly  give  the  Romans  of  that 
age  credit  for.     Opposite  to  this  and  facing  the  street  was  one  great 


^ 


'  These  \y&ih6  have  boon  carefully 
measDred  by  M.  Bloiiet,  who  haa  also 
published  a  restoration  of  theni.    Thiti  is, 


on  the  whole,  certainly  the  beat  acooont 
wo  have  of  any  of  these  establiahments. 
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portico  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  into  which 
opened  a  range  of  apartments,  meant  apparently  to  be  used  as  priTBt« 
bathe,  which  extend  alao  some  way  up  each  side.  In  front  of  the 
hypocauBt,  facing  the  north-east,  was  a  semicircue  or  thealridiam, 
530  ft,  long,  where  youths  performed  their  exercises  or  contended  for 


'i'hese  parts  were,  however,  merely  the  accessories  of  the  establish- 
ment surrounding  the  garden,  in  which  the  principal  building  was 
placed.  This  was  a  rectangle  730  ft,  by  380,  with  a  projection  covered 
by  a  dome  on  the  soutb-wcstem  side,  which  was  167  ft,  in  diameter 
externally,  and  115  ft.  internally.  There  were  two  small  courts  (a  a) 
included  in  the  block,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  the  rest  apiiears  to  have 
been  roofed  over. 

The  modem  building  which  approaches  nearest  in  extent  to  tliis 
is  probably  our  Parliament  Honsea.  These  are  about  830  ft,  in 
length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  300,  and,  with  Westminster 
Hall,  cover  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  same  area  as  the  central  block  of 
those  l)aths.  But  there  the  comparison  stops;  there  is  no  building 
of  modem  times  on  anything  like  the  same  scale  arranged  wholly  for 
architectural  effect  as  this  one  is,  irrespective  of  any  utilitarian  purpose. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  of  the  walls  being  covered  with  stucco. 
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Mud  iiliDfiBt  all  tbe  ftroiutectiire  Leing  erpieft^d  in  that  material  mnst 
liBT-f  detnftcu»d  ocnifiidiaiAblT  tram  the  monmnental  grandeur  of  the 
efftK^t.  «1nd^:iiig.  bowerer,  &om  what  remains  of  the  stucco  ornament  of 
tbtr  riKif  of  the  Maxemtiaii  bttsilicft  (Woodcut  No.  202),  it  is  wonderful 
^L*  ciliHBrve  irhat  effects  mav  he  obtained  with  even  this  material 
in  tbe  baiidi^  ^^f  a  jteople  wbo  understand  its  employment.  While 
stcoie  and  marble-  have  perished,  tbe  stuooo  of  these  vaults  still  remains, 
aiid  iti  af  iiii}»r(if»siTf  as  any  other  relic  of  ancient  Rome. 

Ill  ibt^  oeiiTre  was  a  gruat  hall  (b\  almost  identical  in  dimensions 
wiiL  tbc'  wntral  aitik-  Cff  tbe  liasilica  of  Maxentius  ali-eadv  described, 
liein^  ^2  fi.  wide  by  17(»  in  length,  and  roofed  in  the  same  manner  by 
an  im-ersec-ting  vault  in  three  compartments,  springing  from  eight 
great  j'iHars.  Tbis  <:»j»en<^*d  into  a  smaUer  apartment  at  each  end. 
c»f  rt<-tangular  f  trm.  and  then  again  into  two  other  semicircular  halK 
forming  a  *ij«lvndid  squire  4<>0  ft.  in  length.  This  central  room  is 
generally  e^.«n>idt-red  as  the  frpidarimm^  or  warmed  apartment,  having 
f  »ur  warm  liaibs  c»j>ening  i^ut  of  it.  On  the  north-east  side  was  the 
natal i«.»,  or  i»lnnge  liath  <  c),  proliably  tepid,  a  room  of  nearly  the  same 
dimi-nsi*  >ns  and  design  as  tbe  oentral  one.  On  the  side  opposite  to  this 
was  ihi-  ciixmlar  aparrinenl  ( i»  >,  cc»vered  by  the  dome  above  mentioned, 
wbicb.  fn>m  iti^  hituati«>n  and  the  openness  of  its  arrangements,  must 
havtr  oi»iJt4iined  a  oc»ld  liath  or  liaths.  There  are  four  other  rooms  on 
tbii!>  si  dr.  wbii-b  si^m  also  to  have  lieen  cold  baths.  None  of  these  points 
have,  h  wever,  vet  l»e>en  satijifact<»ril  v  settled,  nor  tbe  uses  of  the  smaller 
suK'rdinate  r(Mms ;  every  restorer  giving  them  names  according  to  his 
c»wii  ideas.  F<  »r  oar  purpose  it  suffices  to  know  that  no  groups  of  state 
a^iartuieut^  in  sucb  dimensions,  and  wholly  devoted  to  purposes  of 
display  and  recreation,  were  ever  befi^reor  since  grouped  together  under 
<»ne  r«.H»f.  The  taste  of  manv  of  the  decorations  would  no  doubt  be 
faulty,  and  the  arcliiteeture  shows  those  incongruities  inseparable  from 
its  state  of  trani=;ition  :  but  such  a  collection  of  stately  balls  must  have 
made  up  a  wliule  of  greater  splendour  than  we  can  easily  realise  from 
their  l«jire  and  weather-l^aten  ruins,  or  from  anything  else  to  which 
we  can  eoiiJi»aTe  them.  Even  allowing  for  their  being  almost  wholly 
I  milt  of  brick,  and  for  their  being  disfigured  by  the  bad  taste  inseparable 
from  everything  Roman,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  which  for  size 
and  grandeur  can  compare  with  thei?e  imperial  places  of  recreation.^ 


•  8t.  George'fl  Hall  at  Liverpool  is  the 
motit  exact  copy  in  luodem  times  of  a  pari 
of  these  baths.     The  ilull  itK-lf  is  a  rc- 


courts  at  each  end,  it  makes  op  a  suite  of 
apartments  very  similar  to  those  foimd  Id 
the  Roman  examples.  The  whole  building, 


prrxltiction  IxHh  in  scale  and  design  of  the  however,  is  less  than  one-fborth  of  the 

central  hull  of  Caracal  la's  baths,  but  im-  size  of  the  central  mass  of  a  Roman  bath, 

proved  in  detail  and  design,  liaving  five  and  therefore  gives  bot  little  idea  of  the 

bays  instead  of  only  three.    With  the  two  magnificence  of  the  whole. 
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CHAPTEU  V. 
TRIUMPHAL  ARCHES,  TOMBS,  AND  OTHER  BUILDINGS. 


Arches  al  Rome;  in  France  —  Aroh  at  TriiTCfl 
Hinerra  Meiliaa  —  ProvinciiU  tombs  ^ — Enstcm 
Spulatro  —  Pompeii  —  Britlgea  —  Aqueducts. 


Trioiphal  Arches  were  among  the  most  peculiar  of  the  various  furins 
of  art  wliich  the  Romans  borrowed  from  those  arounil  tlicm,  and  used 
with  thnt  strange  mixture  of  sjilendour  and  bad  taste  which  charac- 
terisoB  all  their  works. 

These  were  in  the  first  instance  no  doiilit  borrowed  from  the  Etrus- 
cans, as  was  also 
the  ceremony  of 
the  triumph  with 
which  they  wero 
ultimately  asso- 
ciated. At  first 
they  seem  rather 
to  have  been  used 
as  festal  entrances 
to  the  great  pub- 
lic roads,  the  con- 
struction of  which 
wasconsideredone 
of  the  most  im 
portant  benefits  a 
ruler  could  confer 
upon  his  country 
There  was  one 
erected  at  Rimini 
in  honour  of  an 
i  ra  portan  t  restora- 
tion  of  the  Flanii- 

nian  Way  by  Augustus ;  another  ut  Susa  in  Piedmont,  to  t 
rate  a  similar  act  of  the  same  Emperor.  Trajan  built  one  on  the 
pier  at  Ancona,  when  he  restored  that  harbour,  and  another  at  Bene- 
Tcntum,  when  he  ropaireil  the  Via  Appia,  represented  in  the  woodcnt 
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h^n  giTcD  I'No.  3141.  It  iBon«  of  tbebest  puMtrrcd  «a  well  u  moei 
e^sAiol  of  ics  cU»  in  It»iT.  The  Arch  of  th«  Sergii  at  FoU  in  Istrim 
«Ktii«  alfo  to  lukTie  been  erected  for  a  like  pnrpcne.  That  of  Hadrian 
at  Atiieiu..  and  another  biuU  by  him  at  Antinoe  in  ^y{>t.  irere 
B>.^aiim«nu  m«rely  commemoratiTe  of  the  benefits  irhich  be  had  con- 
fcrre<l  -.^n  th<>«  cities  by  the  arvbitectnral  works  he  had  erected  within 
thietr  w»lLk  Pt  fiir  the  most  important  application  of  these  gatewavs. 
in  R>~-<n«  at  I«ast.  wad  to  commemorate  a  trinmph  which  may  have 
piusfii  aI>-'C£  the  r'.'ud  over  which  the  arch  was  erected,  aitd  |  erha{« 
in  s>me  ics^t^aces  they  may  hav«  been  erected  beforehand,  for  the 
mom^'ul  t'.-'X>;^t^i<>a  t<j  ['asa  thron^h.  and  of  which  they  wonld 
r^oLAin  mifEuvriiils. 

Tt-r  Ar-.'fa. .  f  Titii-i  it  RoEuc  is  well  known  for  the  beauty  of  its  de- 
wiL  *s  w.;i  *s  fn-m  the  extraonlinary  interest  which  it  derives  from 
hitviag  been  erected  to  commemorate  the  con- 
'|ae»l  of  Jentiialem.  and  consequently  repre 
!<eiLting  in  ita  baasi-rilievi  the  8p»il«  of  the 
Temple.  Fivm  the  annexed  eleration.  ilrawn 
t.>  the  usual  scale,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
building  is  not  large,  and  it  is  not  »>  well  pro- 
{iortit>ne<l  as  that  at  Beneventom.  repieeentcdin 
the  preceding  w.-oilcnt.  the  attic  being  orw- 
poweringly  high.  The  absence  of  scalpttne  on 
each  ivi'i  .>f  x'at;  srvh  is  alsi.>  a  defect,  for  the  real  merit  of  these  btuldii^ 
is  their  beiu^  n^eil  as  frameworks  for  the  exhibition  of  scolptoral 
reprt;««cit4li<>iu^  •■(  the  deviU  they  were  erected  to  commemorate. 

la  cL:i'  liter  .Uys  of  the  Empire  two  ude-arches  were  addtd  lor 

fi.-01-paseengen,    in   addition    to  the 

carriage-way  in    the   centre.     Thi« 

added  much  to  the  splendotir  of  the 

edifice,  and  gave  a  greater  opportanity 

for  tvnlptoral   dec(mttion    than    the 

single  arch  aCorded.     The   Arch  of 

S>ptimiii8  Sevemit.  represented  to  the 

fame  scale  in    Woodcnt  \o.  1:16,  i« 

perhaps  the  beet  specimen  of  the  cUfSL 

'I'hat  of  Constantine  is  very  similar 

7^  iv  w  ft.  t..  I  m.  j^jj J  jjj  most  respects  eqnal  to  this  — 

a  merit  which  it  owes  to  mii^t  of  its  sculptures  being  borrowed  from 

earlier  m'^unments. 

More  splendid  than  either  of  these  is  the  arch  at  Orange.  It  is  not 
known  by  whom  it  was  erected,  or  even  in  what  age ;  it  is,  however, 
certainlv  veiy  late  in  the  Boman  period,  and  shows  a  strong  tendency 
to  treat  the  order  as  entirely  sabordinate,  and  to  exalt  the  [dain  masses 
into  that  importance  which  ebaracterises  the  late  transitional  period. 
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Unfortunately  ita  Bculpturee  are  bo  much  destroyed  by  time  and  vio- 
lence that  it  ie  not  eaey  to  apeak  with  certainty  as  to  their  age  ;  bat 
more  might  be  done  than  has  hitherto  been  effected  to  illustrate  this 
important  monument. 

At  RheimB  there  is  an  arch  which  was  probably  much  more  mag- 
nificent than  this.  AVhen  in  a  perfect  state  it  was  110  ft.  in  width,  and 
had  three  openings,  the  central  one  1 7  ft.  wide  by  40  ft.  high,  and  those 
on  each  side  10  ft.  in  width,  each  separated  by  two  Corinthian  columns. 
From  the  style  of  the  sculpture  it  certainly  was  of  the  last  age  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  but  having  been  built  into  the  walls  of  the  city,  it  has 
been  so  much  injured  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  its  original  form 
may  have  been. 

Besides  these  there  is  in  France  a  very  elegant  single-arched  gate- 
way at  St.  Remi,  similar  to  and  probably  of  the  same  ago  as  that  at 
Beneventum  ;  another  at  Cavallun,  and  one  at  Carpcntras,  each  with 


one  arch.  There  ia  also  one  with  two  similar  arches  at  Langree ;  and 
one,  the  Porta  Nigra,  at  Beean^n,  which  shows  ao  complete  a  transi- 
tion from  the  Roman  style  that  it  is  difBcult  to  believe  that  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  Renaissance. 

There  still  remains  in  France  another  class  of  arches,  certainly  not 
triumphal,  but  so  similar  to  those  just  mentioned  that  it  is  difBcult 
to  separate  the  one  from  the  other.  The  most  imjiortant  of  these  are 
two  at  Autun,  called  respectively  the  Torto  Arroux  and  the  Porto  St 
Andr^,  a  view  of  which  is  given  in  Woodcut  No.  217.  Each  of  these 
has  two  central  large  archways  for  carriages,  and  one  on  each  side  for 
foot-pOKHengers.    Their  most  remarkable  peculiarity  is  tlie  light  arcade 


r<™ax  architectpre. 


Paw  I. 


or  gallery  that  rune  Acneu  the  top  of  them,  replaciog  the  attic  of  the 
Roman  arch,  and  giving  a  degree  of  lightness  oomhined  with  hdght 
that  those  never  poaecfltied.  These  gatee  were  certainly  not  meant  for 
dcfence,and  the  apartment  over  theoi  coulil  Bcaroely  be  applied  to  utili- 
tarian put  IM9C8 ;  so  that  wc  may,  I  believe,  consider  it  as  a  mere  orna- 
nieutal  appendage,  or  as  a  balcony  for  display  on  festal  ocoasicMis.  It 
appears,  howerer,  to  oiler  a  better  hint  for  modem  arch-builders  than 
any  other  example  of  its  clatM. 

Even  more  interesting  than  these  gates  at  Autnn  is  that  called  the 
Porta  Nigm  at  Treves ;  for  though  far  ruder  in  stylo  and  ooarser  in 
detail,  as  might  bo  expected  from  the  remoteness  of  the  pro%'ince  where 


8  found,  it  ii 
its  class  whirhw 


■  possess  II 


It  is  not 


mplete.  Indeed  it  is  the  only  example  of 
n  anything  like  its  originul  state.  Its  front 
consists  of  a  double  aichway  surmounted 
by  an  arcaded  gallery,  like  the  French 
cxiLUipIes.  ^Yithin  this  is  a  rvctangnlar 
court  which  seems  never  to  have  beeu 
roofed,  and  beyond  this  a  second  double 
archway  similar  to  the  first.  At  the  ends  of 
3\«.   '■'^"i^'I'i^f,''^  "^"'"  the  court,  projecting  each  way  beyond  the 

face  of  the  gateway  and  the  gallery  sur- 
mounting it,  are  two  vt-ings  four  storeys  in  height,  containing  a  series 
of  aparttnontA  in  the  form  of  Kmall  basilicas,  all  similar  to  one  another, 
and  measoring  about 
55  ft.  by  2; 
^  easy    to 

how  these  were  ap- 
proached, as  then  is 
no  stair  and  no  place 
for  one.  Of  course 
there  must  have  been 
some  mode  of  acces, 
and  perhaps  it  may 
have  been  on  the  site 
of  the  apse,  shown  in 
the  plan  (Woodcut 
",  No.  218),  which  was 
added  when  the  bnild- 
•i*.  vi-w  .J  the  rvm.i  Nip.i  !>i  Tr-v«.  ijig  was  converted  in- 

to a  church  in  the 
Middle  Ago^.  TfaoHc  ajtartmeuts  were  probably  originally  used  as 
courts  ur  cliniiilwm  of  justice,  thus  realising,  more  nearly  than  any 
other  EiiroiMNiu  ojtauiple  I  am  aoquainted  with,  the  idea  of  a  gate  of 
jnstioo. 

Notwithstanding  its  defects  of  detail,  there  is  a  variety  in  the  out- 
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line  of  this  tmilding  an<l  a  boldness  of  profile  that  render  it  an  ex- 
tremely pleasing  esample  of  tho  etyle  adopted ;  and  though  exhibiting 
many  of  the  faults  incidental  to  the  design  of  the  Colosseum,  it  pos- 
sessoB  all  that  repetition  of  parts  and  Gothic  feeling  of  design  which 
give  Buch  value  to  its  dimeiisionB,  though  these  are  far  from  being 
i-ontemptible,  the  building  being  1  l.i  ft.  wide  by  9,)  in  height  to  the 
top  of  the  wingH. 

There  prolmbly  were  many  similar  gates  of  juatiie  in  the  province, 
but  all  have  perished,  unless  we  except  those  at  Autun  just  described. 
1  am  convinced  that  at  that  place  there  ivciv  originally  such  wings 
as  these  at  Treves,  and  that  the  small  church,  the  apse  of  which  is 
seen  on  the  right  hand  (Woodcut  No.  217 j,  stands  upon  the  foundations 
of  one  of  these.  A  slight  excavation  on  the  opposite  side  would  settle 
this  point  at  once.    If  it  could  l>e  piovwl  that  thesi>  giitewms  at  .Autuu 


had  such  lateral  adjuncts,  it  would  at  once  explain  the  use  of  the 
gallery  over  the  arch,  which  otherwise  looks  so  unmeaning,  but  would 
be  intelligible  as  a  passage  connecting  the  two  wings  together. 

Another  form  also  is  that  of  an  arch  at  the  entrance  of  a  bridge, 
generally  bearing  an  inscription  commemorative  of  its  building.  Its 
purpose  is  thus  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  arches  before  men- 
tioned, which  commemorate  the  execution  of  roads.  Most  of  the  great 
bridges  of  Italy  and  Spain  were  so  adorned  ;  but  unfortunately  they 
have  cither  been  used  as  fortifications  in  the  Middle  Ages,  or  removed 
in  modem  times  to  make  room  for  the  increased  circiilation  of  traffic. 
That  built  by  Trajan  on  his  noble  bridge  at  Alcantara  in  Spain  is  well 
known;  and  there  exists  a  double-archeil  bridge  at  Sainfes,  in  the  south 
of  France.     The  most  elegant  and  most  perfect  specimen,  however,  ol 
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iLit  :ltaa!>  i*  i-fci  c«f  St.  CIuodils  in  Provence,  represented  in  Woodcut 
X...,  ir^v.  It  fvotfirt*  of  two  Arches,  one  at  tsach  end  of  the  bridge,  of 
•dz-^TilkJ  •rl'T-jTiiiiCtr  vf  f>>TTa  Mud  detaiL  Although  it  beans  a  still  legible 
3i:tiCT;iti-.'ij,  it  i&  Tiuoerudii  to  what  age  it  belongs,  probably  that  of  the 
Ai:V-*Li:i** :  hud  I  w-iml^  aooc>nzii  ff»r  the  puritv  of  its  details  by  refer- 
ritg  r.  tLr  Greiei  eltrmenT  that  y^ervades  the  sonth  of  France.  Whether 
liii*'  i«  **■'.*  or  li  .1-  ii  i*  ixjip:«gible  not  to  admire  not  only  the  design  of 
iirt  wh-.Ie  1  ri'i^  witL  it*  two  arches,  bnt  the  elegance  with  which 
xh*r  details  LiiTt  h&irii  ^rxe^-atcid- 

r-«*r»i  :li  iLis  in.»i^  a$  ocimmencements  of  roads,  or  entrances  to 
bridjr*:*.  ••r  a»  festal  f-nrranoefr  to  unfortified  towns,  there  are  perhaps 
no  HiOiiULCi-nt*  of  thv  s^.^^'nd  cLiss  more  appropriate  or  more  capable 
•jf  arcLit»-cinn»l  exj^ress^ion  than  these  arches,  though  all  of  them  have 
l<*n  iu*jt^  •  T  1»-*^  >]  "Al^A  bv  rin  incdngm*  »us  order  being  applied  to  them. 
r««-il.  Lowev.-r.  a>  iLvv  were-  in  Kome,  as  monuments  of  victory,  with- 
•Hit  offeiing  evt-ii  aii  »:xou5e  for  a  {>as6age  through  them,  the  taste  dis- 
playeil  in  them  is  tu'jre  than  quest ioual»le:  the  manner,  too,  in  which 
they  were  cut  up  by  broken  cornices  and  useless  columns  placed  on 
tall  j»e«l«-stals.  with  otlier  trivial  details  highly  objectionable,  deprive 
them  of  that  largt-nvss  of  design  which  is  the  only  true  merit  and 
|ieculiar  characteristic  of  Roman  art,  while  that  exquisite  eleganc-e 
with  wlii«;h  tlK'  Greeks  knew  so  well  how  to  dignify  even  the  most 
trivial  obji-cts  was  in  th*-m  almost  entirely  lost. 


Pillars  of  Victory. 

Pillars  of  Vict* try  are  a  class  of  monuments  which  seem  to  have 
U'on  UHCil  in  the  Ivist  in  very  early  times,  though  their  history  it  must 
Ui  c*(>nf<*HHed  is  S4jmewhat  fraMientarv  and  uncertain,  and  thev  seem  to 
have  lK'«*n  adopted  by  the  Komans  in  those  provinces  where  they  had 
Ixjen  employed  by  the  earlier  inhabitants.  Whatever  the  original  may 
have  Ikhju,  the  Komans  were  singularly  unsuccessful  in  their  applica- 
tion of  the  form.  They  never,  in  fact,  rose  above  the  idea  of  taking  a 
cohimn  of  construction,  magnifying  it,  and  placing  it  ou  a  (xxlestal, 
without  any  attempt  to  mo<lify  its  details  or  hide  the  original  utilita- 
rian purpose  forwhieli  tlio  pillar  was  designed.  When  the}' attempted 
more  than  this,  they  failed  entirely  in  elaborating  any  new  form  at  all 
worthy  of  admiration.  The  Columna  Kostrata,  or  that  erected  to  cele- 
brate naval  victories,  was,  so  far  as  wo  can  judge  from  representati(ms 
(for  no  iKjrfect  specimen  exists),  one  of  the  ugliest  and  clumsiest  fonus 
of  pillar  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

Of  those  of  Victory,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  is  that  erected  by 
Diocletian  at  Alexandria.  A  somewhat  similar  one  exists  at  Arsinoe, 
erected  by  Alexander  Scverus  ;  and  a  third  at  Mylassa  in  Caria.     All 
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tlicBo  are  mere  Curiuthian  pillars  uf  the  usual  furni,  and  with  the  details 
of  those  used  to  support  entablatures  in  porticoes.  However  beautiful 
these  may  be  in  their  proper  place,  they  are  singularly  inappropriate 
and  ungraceful  when  used  as  minarets  or  single  columns. 

There  are  two  in  Rome  not  quite  so  bad  as  these,  both  being  of  the 
Doric  order.  Had  the  square  abacus  in  these  been  cut  to  a  round  form, 
and  ornamented  witli  an  appropriate  railing,  we  might  almost  have  for- 
gotten their  original,  and  liave  fancie<l  that  tlicy  really  were  round 
towers  with  balconies  at  the  tup.  'I'l 
to  serve  as  vehicles  for  sculpture, 
though,  as  we  now  see  them,  or  as 
they  are  caricatured  at  Paris  and  else- 
where, they  are  little  mure  than  in- 
stances of  inmiense  labour  1>estowed 
f«  very  little  purpose.  Ah  originally 
used,  these  pillars  wci-e  placed  in  small 
courts  surrounded  by  open  porticoes, 
whence  the  spectator  could  at  two  or 
perhaps  at  three  different  levels  exa- 
mine the  sculpture  at  his  leisure  aikd 
at  a  convenient  distance,  while  the 
absurdity  of  the  pillar  supporting 
nothing  was  not  apparent,  from  its 
not  being  seen  from  the  outside.  Tliis 
arrangement  is  es]>Iained  in  Woodcut 
No.  1E9,  which  is  a  section  through 
the  basilica  of  Trajan,  showing  the 
position  of  his  column,  not  only  with 
reference  to  that  building,  but  to  the 
surrounding  colonnade.  The  same  was 
almost  certainly  the  case  with  the 
pillar  of  Marcus  Anrelius,  which,  with 
slight  modifications,  seems  to  have 
been  copied  from  that  of  Trajan;  but  ^.i. 
even  in  the  most  favourable  situations 
no  monuments  can  be  less  worthy  of 
admiration  or   of  being  copied   than 

A  far  better  specimen  of  this  class  is 
that  at  Cussi.  near  Beaune,  in  France. 
It  probably  belongs  to  the  time  of  ,„^ 
Aurelian.but  it  is  not  known  either  by 
whom  it  was  erected  or  what  victory  it  was  designed  to  celebrate ;  still 
that  it  is  a  pillar  of  victory  seems  undoubted;  and  its  resemblance 
t^i  pillars  raised  with  the  same  object  in  India  is  quite  striking. 
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The  ai  raiigemeDt  of  the  base  serving  as  a  pedestal  for  eight  statues 
is  not  only  elegant  hut  appropriate.  The  ornament  ^which  covers  the 
shaft  takes  off  from  the  idea  of  its  being  a  mere  pillar,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  so  subdued  as  not  to  break  the  outline  or  interfere  with  con- 
htruetive  propriety. 

The  capital,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  is  found  in  the  neighbour- 
Imod  used  as  the  mouth  of  a  well.  In  its  original  position  it  no 
doubt  had  a  hole  through  it,  which  being  enlarged  suggested 
its  application  to  its  present  ignoble  purpose,  the  hole  being  no 
doubt  intended  either  to  receive  or  support  the  statue  or  emblem 
that   originally  er«>wned  the  monument,  but  of  that  no  trace  now 


Tfmains. 


There  cannot  be  a  more  natural  mode  of  monumental  expression 
than  that  (►f  a  himple  upright  stone  set  up  by  the  i-ictors  to  comme- 
mi'irattr  their  prowess  and  success.  Accordingly  steles  or  pillars  erected 
fK*T  this  purpose  are  found  everywhere,  and  take  shapes  as  various  as 
the  cc»untrie8  where  they  stand  or  the  people  who  erected  them. 
In  Northern  Europe  they  are  known  as  Cath  or  battle-stones,  and  as 
rude  uiiLewn  monoliths  are  found  everywhere.  In  India  they  are  as 
elegant  and  as  elaborately  adorned  as  the  Eutub  Minar  at  Delhi,  but 
uowht-re  was  their  true  architectural  expression  so  mistaken  as  in 
Rome.  There,  by  perverting  a  feature  designed  for  one  purpc^^  to  a 
totally  different  use.  an  example  of  bad  taste  was  given  till  then  un- 
known. thi'Ugh  in  our  days  it  has  become  not  uncommon. 


L. 


Tombs. 

Ill  that  strange  c<.»llectionof  the  styles  of  all  nations  which  mingled 
together  makes  up  the  sum  uf  Roman  art,  nothing  strikes  the  architec- 
tural stndoni  with  more  astonishment  than  the  number  and  importance 
of  their  touil«.  If  the  Romans  are  of  ArysLn  origin,  as  is  generally 
assununl.  they  are  the  only  people  of  tliat  race  among  whom  tomb- 
building  was  not  utteily  neglected.  The  importance  of  the  tomhs 
among  the  Roman  remains  proves  one  of  two  things.  Either  a  con- 
siderable pn»portion  of  Etruscan  blood  was  mixed  up  with  that  of  the 
dominant  race  in  Rome,  or  that  the  fierce  and  inartistic  Romans,  having 
no  art  of  their  o^^l,  were  led  blindly  to  copy  that  of  the  people  among 
whom  thov  were  located. 

Of  the  tombs  of  Consular  Rome  nothing  remains  except  perhaps 
the  sarcophagus  of  Scipio ;  and  it  is  only  on  the  eve  of  the  Empire  that 
we  moot  with  the  well-known  one  of  Caecilia  Metella,  the  wife  of 
CnuMUS,  which  is  not  only  the  best  specimen  of  a  Roman  tomb  now 
remaining  to  us,  but  the  oldest  architectural  building  of  the  imperial 
eilgr  of  which  we  have  an  authentic  date.     It  consists  of  a  bold  square 
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u  which  enablt^a  ue  tu  connect 


basenieot  abont  100  ft.  square,^  which  was  oi'iginally  oruameuted  Id  - 
some  manuer  not  now  intelligible.  From  this  rose  a  circular  tower 
about  94  ft.  in  diameter,  of  very  bold 
niasoniy,  Burmonntcd  by  a  frieze  of 
ox-ekulls  with  wreaths  joining  them, 
and  a  well-profiled  cornice :  two  or 
three  courses  of  masonry  above  this 
ueem  to  have  belonged  to  tbc  original  ,'. 
work  ;  and  above  this,  almost  < 
tainly,  in  the  original  design  r 
a  conical  roof,  which  has  perished.  ; 
The  tower  having  been  used  t 
fortress  in  the  Middle  Ages,  battle- 
meats  have  been  added  Ui  supply 
the  place  of  the  roof,  and  it  haw 
been  otherwise  disfigured,  so  as  to 
detract  much  from  its  beauty  as 
now  seen.  Still  we  have  no  tomb  of 
the  same  importance  bo  perfect,  nor  i, 
the  Roman  tombs  so  nearly  with  the  Etruscan.  The  only  addition  in 
this  instance  is  that  of  the  square  basement  or  i>odiuni,  thongh  even 
this  was  not  unknown  at  a  much  earlier  period,  as  for  instance  in  the 
tomb  of  Aruns  (Woodcut  No.  176).  The  exaggerated  height  of  the 
circular  base  is  also  i  eiiiarkable.  Here  it  rises  to  be  a  tower  instead 
of  a  mere  circular  base  of  stones  for  the  earthen  cone  of  the  onginal 
sepulchre.  The  stone  roof  which  probablj-  surmounted  the  tower  was 
a  mere  reproduction  of  the  originul  earthen  cone. 

Next  in  age  and  importance  was  the  tonib  of  Augustus  in  the 
Campus  Uartius.  It  is  now  so  completely  mined  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  make  out  its  plan,  and  those  who  drew  and  resfajred  it  in 
former  days  were  so  careless  in  their  incasurementa  that  even  its  dimen- 
Bions  cannot  bo  ascertained;  it  appears,  however,  to .  have  consisted 
of  a  circular  basement  about  300  ft.  in  diameter  and  about  60  ft.  In 
height,  adorned  with  12  large  niches.  Above  this  rose  a  cone  of  earth 
as  in  the  Etruscan  tombs,  not  smooth  like  tliose,  but  divided  into 
terraces,  which  were  planted  with  trees.  We  also  Icam  fiwrn  Suetonius 
that  Augustus  laid  out  the  grounds  around  his  tomb  and  planted 
them  with  gardens  for  public  use  during  his  lifetime.  More  like  the 
practice  of  a  true  Mogul  in  the  East  than  the  ruler  of  an  Indo- 
Germanic  people  iu  Europe. 

This  tomb,  however,  waa  far  surpassed,  not  only  in  solidity  but  in 
splendour,  by  that  which  Hadrian  erected  for  himself  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  now  known  as  the  Mole  of  Hadrian,  oi-  more  frequently  the 
ImilrliiiK:  then  ura  the 


i:  iKiS  AlJL'ErTE'^'nEE. 


Titi  1. 


<f  ?<i  ^  •'■"•■"■  .  TtH-  IdHitiiiMvit  (if  tliif  great  taml>  was  a  eqnuv, 
'V  fi.  Ma'A  'vnT  feud  btKin  Ta  ft.  ia^i,  Aliove  this  ri«ie  « 
'  ~  'v'tf  ^'.T  fi,.  ii;  ciiiiufi>!3-  iizid  14'>  ill  Lcd^i.  The  ivbole  wu 
i  tiniiM:  IT"  k  avaxK-  ur  l-r  t  oraiia]  ixk^  id  i^pe.  which,  with 
:rkl  i-Tn..ii>^  ■  iLTHn  iifcT*-  lifttsi  ic- «  bei^t  cf  >H>t  !«(»  than 
Tiif  uirfxJKT  '.c  Kir^T'lilt-  j*n  <'f  TLi»  splendid  building  wu 
!L'e=  "(TTiJ.  '-  •■TTi.-,^  "1,-1:1  in  whaT  maiuMr  reetorem  hare  i><)i 
::>  I'riM  '.-  kcrw  :  tKOitt  •""■Vjt.jj  two  t^iireys.  both  vrith  pillarK 
an  :i  jOfcT*  iai£  tin-  ■ci^tT  («*  c-f  j'ila£l«r&.  It  ironld  require 
CTr".';  mtawiCJVTiifLTfr  ihui  t*-  hart  h:>  «iwUe  iu  to  settle  t^M* 
t"  :;  tetaitt  5<r.<:*iiit  liui  li»t-rc  w»6  onlviine  TUige  of  oolnmni 
".r_:tj  'iwfTiKaj;  .i  t^.mi^  iK-iiht  ennDoanted  by  an  attic  of  M 
.-^L.    liiaiciss  ajs     TiK    TOtr  mirhi  have  been  70  ft.,  the  taap 


•-Li»l  aj^iTT; 


■;iir  Eitt*  wk*  irs=r:_v  tK-lii  there  l<cin^  onJv  one  sepnl- 
^1.;.  u-  iii'jiT-JT  ti  liOT  >■*■  in  the  «rntre  of  the  ma«e. 
T  u  :i.:li:.";>:  i-1m,v.  witiHing  rc-und  the  whole  bnildiDg. 


J-ie^-.'L'L .-,■:*   :■■ 


rfaoe. 

wh-.  ku-i^ier  cU»  of  U*mL«  in   R<>ine.  called 
0  c:E  cr  ftqnsnc  rx-ms  lielow  the  level  of  the 
.i.  wt-re  jirivtd  with  a  ^reat  nnmber  of  little 
.f  s-aEcieai  size  to  receive  aa  om  eoDtaining 
the  a^hes  of  the 
bodv,  which  had 
lieen  bum  t  accord- 
ing to  the  nsoal 
Roman    mode    of 
disposing   of  the 
dead.    Externally 
of  course  tbey  had 
no      architecture, 
though    some   of 
the  more  import- 
ant family  aepul- 
chree  of  this  class 
were  adorned  in- 
teraally  with  pilasters  and  painted  ornaments  of  considerable  beauty. 
In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Roman  Empire  these  two  forms  of  tombs 
daracteiiiied  with  sufficient  clearness  the  two  races,  each  with  their 
distinctive  cnstomfi.  which  made  up  the  population  of  Rome.     Long 
before  its  expiration  the  two  were  fused  together  so  thoroughly  that 
ire  lose  all  tiaeeof  the  distinction,  and  a  new  form  of  tomb  arose  com- 
pounded of  the  two  older,  which  became  the  typical  form  with  the 
iriy  Christiana,  and  frtrni  them  passed  to  the  Saracens  and   othcn- 
a  nations. 
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The  new  form  of  tomb  retained  ext«maily  the  circular  form  of  the 
PeloBgic  sepulchre,  though  coDstructive  neceBsitlcs  afterwards  caused 
it  to  become  polygonal.  Instead  however  of  being  fiolid,  or  nearly  so, 
the  walls  were  only  bo  thick  as  was  necessary  to  support  the  dome, 
which  became  the  universal  form  of  roof  of  these  buildings. 

The  sepulchres  of  Rome  have  as  yet  been  far  tw  carelessly  examined 
to  enable  us  to  trace  all  the  steps  by  which  the  trausformatiou  took 
place,  but  as  a  general  rule  it  may  bo  stated  that  the  gradual  enlarge- 
iiicnt  uf  the  central  circular  apartment  is  almost  a  certain  tent  of  the 
age  of  a  tomb ;  till  at  last,  before  the  age  of  Constantiiie,  they  became 
in  fact  representations  of  the  Pantheon  on  a  small  scale,  almost  always 
with  a  crypt  or  circular  vault  below  the  principal  ajiartmcnt. 

One  of  the  most  curious  transitional  specimens  is  tliat  found 
near  San  Vito,  rei>reBent«d  in  Woodcut  No.  225.  Here,  as  in  all  the 
earlier  specimens,  the  princii)a]  apartment  is  the  lower,  in  the  square 
basement.  The  upper,  which  has  lust  its  decoration,  has  the  apjiearance 
of  having  been  hollowed  out  of  the  frustum  of  a  gigantic  Doric  column, 
or  rather  out  of  a  solid  tower  like  the  central  one  of  tlieTombof  Aruns 
(  Woodcut  Xo.  170).  Shortly  after  the  age  of  this  sepulchre  the  lower 
apartment  became  a  mere  crypt,  and  in  »<uch  examples  as  those  of  the 
sepulchres  of  the  Cornelia  and  Tossia  families  we  have  merely  miniature 
Pantheons  somewhat  tailor  in 
proportion,  and  with  a  crypt. 
This  is  still  more  remarkable 
in  a  building  called  the  Tone 
dei  Schiavi,  which  has  had  a 
portico  attached  to  one  side, 
and  in  other  respects  looks 
verj'  like  a  direct  imitation 
of  that  celebrated  temple.  It 
Bcems  certainly,  however,  to 
have  been  built  for  a  tomb. 

Another  tomb,  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  Tossia  family,  is 
called  that  of  Sta  Helena,  the  : 
mother  of  Constantine.  If  it 
is  not  hers,  it  belongs  at  a 
rato  to  the  last  days  of  the 
Empire,  and  may  be  taken  as 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  tomlis 

of  that  age  and  class.  It  is  a  vast  transition  from  the  tomb  of  Cfficiha 
Metella,  though,  like  all  the  changes  introduced  by  the  Komans,  it  shows 
the  never-failing  tendency  to  transfer  all  architectural  embellishments 
from  the  exterior  to  the  interior  of  every  style  of  building. 

It  consists  of  a  basement  about  100  ft.  square,  containing  the  crypt. 
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OnthiH  stands  a  circular  tower  io  two  storeys.  In  the  lower  storey  is  s 
circular  apartment  about  66  ft.  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  eight  niches : 
in  the  upper  the  niches  are  external,  and  each  is  pierced  with  a  winduw. 
The  dimensions  of  the  tomb  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  Cwcilia 
Uetella,  and  it  thus  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  of  comparing  ^e 
two  extremes  of  the  series,  and  of  contrasting  the  early  Itoman  with 
the  early  Christiati  tomb. 

The  typical  example  of  a  sepulchre  of  this  age  is  the  tomb  or  bap- 
tisterj-  of  Sfa.  Costauza,  the  daughter  of  Constantine  (Woodcut  No,  2361. 
In  thia  building  the  pillars  that  adorned  the  exterior  of  such  a  mauso- 
leum, for  instance,  as  that  of  Hadrian,  are  introduced  intemallv.  Ex- 
ternally the  building  never  can  have  had  mnch  ornament.     But  the 


breaks  between  the  luwor  nitle  and  the  central  compartment,  pierced 
with  the  clerestory,  must  have  had  a  very  pleasing  effect.  In  this 
example  there  is  Mtill  shown  a  certain  degree  of  timidity,  which  does 
not  afterwards  reappear.  The  columns  are  coupled  and  are  far  more 
numerouH  tlinn  they  need  have  been,  and  are  united  by  a  fragment  of 
an  entablature,  ns  if  the  architect  had  been  afraid  to  place  bis  Tanlt 
directly  on  the  capit-alH.  Notwithstanding  these  defects,  it  is  a  pleasing 
and  singularly  instructive  example  of  a  completed  transformation,  and 
is  just  what  we  miss  in  those  secular  buildings  fur  which  the  Chris- 
tians had  no  use. 

Another  Imilding,  which  is  now  known  as  the  Lateran  ItaptiBtery 
(Woodcut  No.  204),  was  also  undoubtedly  a  place  of  sepulture.  Its 
erection  is  generally  ascribed  to  Constantine,  and  it  is  said  was  in- 
tendeil  by  him  to  bo  the  place  of  his  own  sepulture.  Whether  this  is 
correct  or  not,  it  certainly  belongs  to  his  ago,  and  exhibits  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  architecture  of  his  time.  Here  the  ceatrsl  apart- 
ment, never  having  been  designed  to  support  a  dome,  is  of  a  far  lighter 
GODstructiou,  an  upper  order  of  pillars  being  placed  on  the  lower,  with 
mnrely  a  slight  architrave  and  frieze  runnii.g  between  the  two  ordetv. 
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the  external  walls  l)eing  slight  in  construction  and  octagonal  in  plan.^ 
We  must  not  in  this  place  pursue  any  further  the  subject  of  the  transi- 
tion of  style,  as  we  have  already  trespassed  within  the  pale  of  Chris- 
tian architecture  and  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  Heathen  art.  So 
gradual,  however,  was  the  change,  and  ko  long  in  preparation,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  the  line  exac'ly  where  the  separation  actually  took 
place  between  the  two. 


Temple  of  Minerva  Mebica. 

One  important  building  remains  to  be  mentioned  before  leaving 
this  part  of  the  subject.  It  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  the  I'emple 
of  Minerva  Medica,  though  this  is  certainly  a  misnomer.  Recently  it 
has  l)ecome  the  fashion  to  assume  that  it  was  the  hall  of  some  bath ; 
no  building  of  that  class,  however,  was  known  to  exist  in  the 
neighboui hood,  and  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  any  should 
be  found  outside  the  Servian  walls  in  this  direction  ;  moreover, 
it  is  wanting  in  all  the  necessary  accompaniments  of  such  an 
establishment. 

It  is  here  placed  with  the  tombs,  because  its  site  is  one  that  would 
justify  its  being  so  classed,  and  its  form  being  just  such  as  would  be 
applicable  to  that  purpose  and  to  no  other.  It  is  not  by  any  means  cer- 
tain, however,  that  it  is  a  tomb,  though  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
more  probable  supposition.  It  certainly  belongs  to  the  last  days  of  the 
Koman  Empire,  if  indeed  it  be  not  a  Christian  building,  which  I  am 
very  much  inclined  to  believe  it  is,  for,  on  comparing  it  with  the 
Baptistery  of  Constantino  and  the  tomb  of  Sta.  Costanza,  it  shows  a 
considerable  advance  in  construction  on  both  these  buildings,  and  a 
gieater  similarity  to  San  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  and  other  buildings  of 
Justinian's  time,  than  to  anything  else  now  found  in  Rome. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  i)lan  and  section  (Woodcuts  Nos.  227  and 
228),  it  has  a  dome,  80  ft.  in  diameter,  resting  on  a  decagon  of  singu- 
larly light  and  elegant  construction.  Nine  of  the  compartments  con- 
tain niches  which  give  great  room  on  the  floor,  as  well  as  great  variety 
and  lightness  to  the  general  design.  Above  this  is  a  clerestory  of  ten 
well-proportioned  windows,  which  give  light  to  the  building,  perhaps 
not  in  so  effective  a  manner  as  the  one  eye  of  the  Pantheon,  though  by 
afar  more  convenient  arrangement,  to  protect  from  the  elements  a  people 
who  did  not  possess  glass.  So  far  as  I  know,  all  the  domed  building 
erected  by  the  Romans  up  to  the  time  of  Constantino,  and  indeed  long 
afterwards,  were  circular  in  the  interior,  though,  like  the  temple  built 
by  Diocletian  at  Spalatro,  they  were  sometimes  octagonal  externally. 

*  These  two  buildings  are  described  further  on  ^p.  431 )  as  Chrisiiau  edifices. 
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TliiH,  however,  ie  a  polygon  both  internally  aud  on  tbe  oabide,  and 
tlic  modo  in  which  the  dome  is  placed  on  the  polygon  shows  the  liret 
mdiments  of  the 
pcndentive  system, 
which  was  after- 
wards carried  to 
such  perfection  by 
the  Bjfzantine  ar- 
chitects, but  is  no- 
where else  to  be 
found,  in  Kome.  It 
probably  was  for 
the  purpose  of  aoiue- 
what  diminishing 
the  difficultic«  of 
this  construct  iuD 
that  the  architect 
adopted  a  fignre 
with  ten  instead  of 
tjight  sides. 

This,  too,  is,  1 
believe,     the     finrt 
building  in  which 
liuttiesses   are  ap- 
plied BO  as  to  gire 
strength      to     the 
watls  exactly  at  the 
point   where   it    is 
most  wanted.     By 
this     arrangement 
the    architect  wm 
with  nearly  one-half  the  quantity  of  material  that 
»*arv  when  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  was  con- 
Mtnietcd.  and  which  he  must  have  employed 
hud  he  copied  that  building.     Besides  this, 
the  dome  was  ribbed  with  tilee,  ait  shoini 
in  Woodcut  No.  229,  and  the  space  between 
the   ribs    filled    in    with    inferior,    perhaps 
lighter  nisHonry,  bonded  t<^ther  at  certain 
heights  bv  horinontal  conrsee  of  tile«  where 
necessary, 

lieeidcs  the  lightness  and  variety  which 
the  Imso  of  thix  building  derives  from  the 
~  than  its  diameter,  which  gives  to  it  that 
width,  the  want  of  which  is  the  prindpal 


enalih-il  todifijic 


defect  of  the  Pantheon.  It  is  not  known  what  the  side  erections 
aie  which  are  usually  shown  iu  the  ground-plans,  nor  even  wheiher 
whether  they  are  coeval  with  the 
main  central  edifice.  I  suspect 
they  have  never  been  very  cor- 
rectly laid  down. 

Taking  it  altogether,  I  ho 
building  is  certainly,  both  as 
concerns  constmction  and  pro- 
portion, by  far  the  most  scientific 
of  all  those  in  ancient  Home,  and 
in  these  respects  as  far  superior 
to  the  Pantheon  as  it  is  infei  iur 
to  that  temple  in  size.  Indeed 
there  are  few  inventions  of  the 
Middle  Ages  that  are  not  at- 
tempted here  or  in  the  Temple 
of  Peace— but  more  in  this  than 
in  the  latter;  so  much  so.  indeed. 
that  I  cannot  help  believing  that 
it  is  much  more  modem  than  is 
generally  supposed. 

As  might  be  expected  from  our  -m nmn-iti-ufrHiiw.') 

knowledge  of  the  race  that  inha- 
bited the  European  provinces  of  the  Iloman  Empire,  there  are  verj-  few 
specimens  of  tombs  of  any  iniportanee  lo  be  found  in  thtin.  One  very 
beautiful  example  exists  at  St.  B^mi,  represented  in  tlie  annexed  wood- 
cut (No.  2-(0).  It  can  hardly,  however,  be  correctly  calleil  a  tomb,  but  is 
ra'heraccuolaphora  monument, erected,  as  the  inscription  on  it  tells  us. 
by  Sesfusand  Marcus,  of  the  family  of  the  Julii,  to  their  parents,  whose 
statues  appear  under  the  dome  of  the  upper  storey.  There  is  nothing 
funereal  cither  in  the  inscription  or  the  form,  nor  anything  to  lead  us 
to  sup])08e  that  the  bodies  of  the  parents  repose  loneath  its  foundation. 

The  lower  portion  of  this  monument  is  the  square  basement  which 
the  Itomans  always  added  to  the  Etruscan  form  of  tomb.  Upon  this 
stands  a  storey  pierced  with  an  archway  in  each  face,  with  a  three- 
quarter  pillar  of  the  Corinthian  order  at  every  angle.  The  highest 
part  is  a  circular  colonnade,  a  miniature  copy  of  that  which  we  know 
to  have  once  encircied  Hadrian's  Mole. 

The  open  arrangement  of  the  arches  and  colonnade,  while  it  takes 
off  considerably  fiom  the  tomb  like  simplicity  appropriate  to  such 
buildings,  adds  very  much  to  the  lightness  and  elegance  of  ihe  whole. 
Altogether  the  building  has  much  more  of  the  aspiring  character  of 
Christian  art  than  of  the  more  solid  and  horizontal  forms  which 
were  characteristic  of  the  style  then  dying  out. 
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AnothoT  monnmeDt  of  very  singular  and  exceptional  form  is  fonnd 
at  Igcl,  near  Treves,  in  Germany.  It  is  so  unlike  anything  found 
in  Italy,  or  indeed  anything  of  the  BcHuan 
age,  that  were  its  date  not  perfectly  known 
from  the  inscription  apoD  it.  one  luighl 
rather  be  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  ihe  age  of 
Francis  I.  than  to  the  latter  days  of  the 
Homan  Empire. 

The  form  is  graceful,  though  the  pilasten 
and  architectural  ornaments  seem  somewhat 
misplaced.  Itis  covered  with  sculptures  from 
top  to  bottom.  These,  hotrever,  as  is  gene- 
rally the  case  witli  Homan  funereal  mono- 
ments,  have  no  reference  to  death,  nor  t-i 
the  life  or  actionB  i)f  the  person  to  whom  the 
monument  is  Bacretl,  Imi  aT«  more  like  the 
sceuex  [MiHtcd  «n  a  wall  or  ornamental  stel« 
anywhere.  The  principal  object  on  the  fact 
representcl  in  the  woodcut  is  the  sun,  bnt 
the  sulijccte  are  varied  on  each  fooe,  and. 
though  much  time-worn,  they  still  gi^e  a 
very  perfect  idea  of  the  rich  ornamentation 
of  the  monuments  of  the  laat  age  of  the 
Empire. 

The  Tour  Magiie  at  Ntmes  is  too  im- 
]iortant  a  monument  to  he  passed  over. 
though  in  its  present  ruined  state  it  ie 
ainiost  more  difiicult  to  explain  than  any 
other  Roman  remains  that  have  reached  onr 
tinicH.  It  consists  of  an  octagonal  tower 
50  ft.  in  diameter,  and  now  about  120  ft. 
high.  The  liasement  is  extende^l  beyond 
thJK  tower  on  every  side  by  a  series  of  arclieo 
8Upi>orting  a  terrace  to  which  access  wm 
obtained  by  an  external  flight  of  steps,  or 
rather  an  inclined  plane.  From  the  marks 
in  the  walls  it  seems  evident  that  this 
terrace  originally  supported  a  peristyle,  or, 
(FrMB  stinnici^-^Anitniiiiiw  poBSiblv,  a  range  of  chanibers.  Within  the 
Imscrocnt  in  a  great  chamber  covered  by  a 
dome  of  rubble  masonry,  to  which  no  access  could  be  obtained  from 
without,  hot  the  interior  may  have  been  reached  through  the  ere 
of  the  dome.  From  the  terrace  an  important  flight  of  bteps  led 
npwaids  to— what  ?  It  is  almost  impossible  to  refrain  from  anawering, 
to  a  cells,  like  those  which  crowned  tlie  tomb  temples  of  Assyria. 
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That  the  main  object  of  the  building  was  sepulchral  seems  hardly 
doubtful,  but  we  have  no  other  instance  in  Europe  of  a  tomb  with 
such  a  staircase  leading  to  a  chamber  above  it. 

That  Marseilles  was  a  Phoenician  and  then  a  Thocian  colony  long 
before  Koman  times  seems  generally  to  be  admitted,  and  that  in  the 
Temple  of  Diana  (Woodcuts  Nos.  188  and  189^  and  in  this  building  there 
is  an  Etruscan  or  Eastern  element  which  can  hardly  be  mistaken  and 
may  lead  to  very  important  ethnographical  indications  when  more  fully 
investigated  and  better  understood. 


Eastern  Tombs. 

This  scarcity  of  tombs  in  the  western  part  of  the  Roman  Empire  is 
to  a  great  extent  made  up  for  in  the  East ;  but  the  history  of  those 
erected  under  the  Eoman  rule  in  that  part  of  the  world  is  as  yet  so 
little  known  that  it  is  not  easy  either  to  classify  or  to  describe  them  ; 
and  as  nearly  all  those  which  have  been  preserved  are  cut  in  the  rock,  it 
is  sometimes  difficult — as  with  other  rock -cut  objects  all  over  the  world 
— to  understand  the  form  of  building  from  which  they  were  copied. 

The  three  principal  groups  of  tombs  of  the  Roman  epoch  are  those 
of  Petra,  Cyrene,  and  Jerusalem.  Though  many  other  important  tombs 
exist  in  those  countries,  they  are  so  little  known  that  they  must  be 
passed  over  for  the  present. 

From  the  time  when  Abraham  was  laid  in  the  eave  of  Machpelah 
until  after  the  Christian  era,  we  know  that  burying  in  the  rock  was  not 
the  exception  but  the  general  practice  among  the  nations  of  this  part 
of  the  East.  So  far  as  can  be  known,  the  example  was  bet  by  Egypt, 
which  was  the  parent  of  much  of  their  civilisation.  In  Egypt  the 
facades  of  their  rock-cut  tombs  were — with  the  solitary  exception  of 
those  of  Beni  Hassan  ^ — ornamented  so  simply  and  unobtrusively  as 
rather  to  belie  than  to  announce  their  internal  magnificence.  All  the 
oldest  Asiatic  tombs  seem  to  have  been  mere  holes  in  the  rock,  wholly 
without  architectural  decorations. 

We  have  seen,  however,  how  the  Persian  kings  copied  their  palace 
fa9ades  to  adorn  their  last  resting-places,  and  how  about  the  same  time 
in  Lycia  the  tomb-builders  copied,  first  their  own  wooden  structures, 
and  afterwards  the  architectural  fa9ades  which  they  had  learned  from 
the  Greeks  how  to  construct.  But  it  was  not  till  the  Roman  period 
that  this  species  of  magnificence  extended  to  the  places  enumerated 
above  ;  when  to  such  an  extent  did  it  prevail  at  Petra  as  to  give  to  that 
now  deserted  valley  the  appearance  of  a  petrified  city  of  the  dead. 

The  topical  and  most  beautiful  tomb  of  this  place  is  that  called 


»  See  p.  110,  and  Woodcut  15. 
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T.-iivirA-  of   rii.ir.iuli— rc-jircBenteil   in  elevati.-i; 
.r.:.t.v!  w^-!.-«id.  N..S,  231'  ami  2^3.     As  will  1* 


lii.';mtiriil  ('"I'itiiliiaii  ]>illnrs,  KiiniKiiiiitiHl  liyn  }Hi1imMit  i>l' lnw  (•nx-iitn 
|)itj'li.  AIh.vo  this  iiii-  till-.-.'  very  8iiif,iilrir  tunvtH.  tlif  ii-.-  nwl  api'li 
cation  of  whicli  it  is  vxliiiiii'lv  ilillii.-iiU  In  iiiiilii-atHiiil.  TW  iviiir.il 
OHO  in  rircnliir,  uiul  is  I'f  u  wdl-iimhi^ti.uil  si.-jH]]d)ml  ri>nii,  thi-  u*. 
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r  had  it  atood  aloiie,  would 
le  turret*  ?     If  one 


of  which,  had  it  been  more  important, » 
liave  been  intelligible  enough ;  but  what  a 
might  hazard  so  boldaconjecture. 
I  would  HuggcBt  that  the  onginal 
from  which  this  is  derived  "as 
a  five-tinTet«d  touib.like  that  of 
ArunB(Woodcut  No.l76),  orthat 
of  Alyattea  at  Saidia.  which  in 
course  of  time  became  translated 
into  BO  foreign  a  ehape  as  this : 
but  where  are  the  intermediate 
forms?  and  by  whom  and  when 
was  thia  change  effected?  Before 
forming  any  theories  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  will  be  well  to  consider 
whetherallthe«e  buildings  really 
are  tomba.  Most  of  them  un- 
doubtedly are  so  ;  but  may  not 
the  name  el  Deir,  or  the  Convent, 
ajiplied  by  the  Arabs  to  one  of 
the  principal  rock-cut  monu- 
ments of  Petra,  be  after  all  the 
true  designation  ?  Are  none  of 
them,  in  sliort,  cells  for  priests. 
like  the  nAoraa  found  iu  India  ? 

All  who  have  hitherto  visited  moui  i  xiu    t  i'^ ) 

these   spota    have    axeumcd    at 

onoe  that  everything  cut  in  the  rock  must  be  a  tomb,  but  I  n 
mbtaken  if  this  is  really  the  ca^e  with  all. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  Khasne.  Though  all  tho  forms  of  the 
architecture  are  Boman,  the  delails  arc  so  elegant  and  generally  bo 
well  designed  as  almost  to  lead  to  the  Euspicion  that  there  must  have 
been  some  Grecian  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  tlie  work.  The 
masses  of  rock  left  above  tlie  wings  show  how  early  a  specimen  of  its 
elass  it  is,  and  how  little  practice  its  designers  could  liavo  had  in 
copying  in  tlie  rock  tho  forms  of  their  regular  buildings. 

A  little  further  within  the  city  is  found  another  %-ery  similar 
in  design  to  this,  but  far  inferior  to  it  in  detail  and  execution,  and 
showing  at  least  a  century  of  degradation,  though  at  tlio  same  time 
presenting  an  adaptation  to  rock-cut  fonns  not  found  in  the  earlier 
examples. 

A  third  18  that  above  alluded  to,  called  el  Deir.  This  is  the 
same  in  general  outline  as  the  two  former^of  an  order  neither 
Greek  nor  Koman,  but  with  something  like  a  Doric  fric^te  over  a 
very  plain  Corinthian  capital.     In  other  respects  it  presents  no  new 


a  mnch 


>'MA-V  AKi.Hil&.UKK. 
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feature  oscept  the  apparent  absence  of  a  door,  and  on  the  whole  it 
BeeniB,  if  finiahod,  to  deserve  its  name  le^s  than  cither  of  the  other 

I'orhape  the  most  singular  ohjoct  among  these  tonilis,  if  tombs  they 
are,  is  the  flat  facade  with  three  storeys  of  pillars  one  over  the  other 
— slightly  indicated  on  the  left  of  the  Corinthian  tomb  in  Woodcut 
No.  234,  It  is  like  the  proscenium  of  some  of  the  more  recent  Greek 
tlieatree.  ]f  it  was  really  the  frontispiece  to  a  tomb,  it  waa  totally 
unsuitable  to  the  purpose,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  complot© 
misapplications  of  Greek  architecture  ever  made. 

Generally  speaking,  the  interiors  of  these  buildings  arc  so  plain  that 


travellers  have  no(  cared  either  to  draw  or  measure  tliem  ;  one,  how- 
ever, represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  235),  'u  richly  orna- 
mented, and,  as  far  as  can  bo  judged  from  what  is  pnbli-liuil,  is  as 
unlike  a  tomb  as  it  ie  like  a  viliara.  But,  as  before  remarked,  they  all 
require  reexamination  before  the  pur]>oeo  for  which  they  were  cut  con 
1*  pronounced  upon  with  any  ceitainty. 

1'he  nest  group  of  tombs  is  that  at  Jerusalem.  These  are 
undoubtedly  all  sepulchres.  By  far  the  gi"eator  uumber  of  them  are 
wholly  devoid  of  architectural  ornament.  To  the  north  of  the  city 
is  A  group  known  us  the  I'omlw  of  the  Kings,  with  a  facade  of  a 
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.    fti;tie  ot  lliTuJ'ii  Toml-s  frgm  >  Himufni*. 


cormpt  Doric  order,  similar  to  some  of  the  latest  EtmscaQ  .tombs.' 
Thcee  are  now  Ycrr  much  ruined,  but  still  retain  bufficient  Iracea  of  the 
original  design  to  fix  their  date 
within  or  anbecquently  to  the 
Ilerodian  period  without  much 
possibility  of  doubt.  A  some- 
what similar  facade,  but  of  a 
form  more  like  the  Greek  Doric, 
found  in  the  Valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat.  bears  the  name  of  the 
g    Sepulchre  of  St.  James. 

Close  to  this  is  a  square  tomb, 
known  a*  that  of  Zcchariah.  cut 
in  the  rock,  bat  standing  free. 
Each  face  ts  adorned  with  louo 
pillais  and  square  piers  at  the 
HDglee,  the  whole  being  crowned 
with  a  pyramidal  roof.  Ter- 
liapa  this  buildiug  should  pr»- 
|N.-rly  be  called  a  cenotaph,  aa 
it  is  perfectly  solid,  and  no  wve 
or  sepulchral  vault  has  been 
found  beneath  it.  thongh  judg- 
ing from  analogies  one  might 
yet  be  found  if  properly  looked 
for.  A  tomb  with  an  architec- 
tural fafade,  similar  to  thai 
of  the  BO-called  Tomb  of  the 
■Fudges,  does  exist  behind  it  cut 
in  rock,  and  is  consequently  of 
more  modem  construction.  It 
may  be  to  m.irk  this  tlmt  the 
ui'chitcctural  luouolitb  was  left. 
»w.        s.««iM"T.™h«fZr..ii.rUb  ■  Close  to  this  is  another  iden- 

tical with  it  in  as  far  aa  the 
iHiHi-incnt  is  onnwrned,  and  ivliich  is  now  jKipularly  known  aa  the 
Toiiil'iif  .\lis()l(nn  ;  but  in  thin  instance  the  pyramid  has  been  replaced 
with  II  structural  spiix',  and  it  is  proliahlo  when  this  was  done  that 
the  ihaniU-r  which  now  existif  in  its  interior  was  excavated. 


'  M.  dc  f'aiili-y  bna  recently  altcrn|itoil  i  earcoplinguit  which  in  noir  in  ihe  Luuvie 
to  piovo  Ihat  xU-sf  toiuba  niv  tliosc  of  the  !  under  tlie  title  of  tliut  of  Dnvid  it  pru- 
IrlDgi  of  Judali  fnini  Ihtviil  dDwnwanlH.  '  bahly  of  the  same  date  hs  tbem  bimbs, 
Thtii  anJiitcctiire  is  tindriubledly  ub  Inio  '  or  if  anything  more  modem. 
••  Uie  Climtian  na,  nnd  the  cover  nf  the 
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One  of  the  remarkable  points  in  these  tombe  is  the 
of  the  Boman  orders  which  they  present.  The  pillars 
are  Ionic,  the  architraves  and 
frieze  Doric,  and  the  cornice 
Egyptian.  The  capitals  and 
frieze  are  so  distinctly  Ute 
Soman,  that  we  can  feel  no  heai 
tntioQ  as  to  their  date  being 
either  of  the  age  of  Herod  or 
subsequent  to  that  time  In  an 
architectural  point  of  view  tlic 
oomice  is  too  ])lain  to  be  |  leaa 
ing  if  not  painted  it  proliablj 
therefore  was  so  treated 

Another  class  of  these  tombs 
is  represented  by  the  sc  called 
Tonjb  of  the  Judges  (ttoodcut 
No.  240).  These  arc  omamenttd 
by  a  tympanum  of  a  Greek  or 
Roman  temple  filled  with  a 
Bcroll-work  of  rich  1  at  deWecd 
pattern,  and  is  e'v  identic  de 
rived  from  something  similar 
though  Grecian  in  design  In 
age  it  is  certainlj  more  recent 
than  the  so-called  Ton  b  of 
Zechaiiah,  as  one  of  precisely 
similar  design  is  f  und  cut  into 
the  face  of  the  rock  out  of  which 
that  monument  was  escalated 
The  third  group  is  thai  of 
Cyreno,  on  the  Afncan  toahf 
Notwithstanding  the  researches 
of  Admiral  Beechey  and  of 
M.  Pacho,'  and  the  still  more 
recent  explorations  of  Messrs 
Smith  and  I'orcher  above  re 
ferred  to  (p.  277)  they  are  still 
much  less  perfectly  known  to 
nn  than  they  should  be.  Their 
nnmber  is  immense,  and  they 
almost  all  have  architectural 
fa9ades,  generally  consisting  of  two  or  more  columns  between  pilasters. 


'  Voyage  iliinn  In  MRrmnrJquc,  In  Cyti^nniqiip,  to-.'     Diilnt,  rnrln;  1827-2!>. 
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like  tlie  grottoes  of  Beni  Haesan,  or  the  Tomb  of  St.  James  at  Jeru- 
Balem.  Manv  of  thciu  bLow  powerful  evidence  of  Greek  taste,  while 
some  may  be  aa  old  as  the 
Grecian  era,  though  the  greater 
part  are  Tuidoubtedly  of  Boman 
date,  and  the  paintings  with 
which  many  of  them  are  still 
adorned  are  certainly  Homan 
Iq  deiiign.  Two  of  Ihena  are 
illnstratctl  by  Woodcuts  Nos. 
165  and  166:  oite  ae  show- 
ing more  distinct  evidence  of 
Greek  taste  and  coloar  than 
is  to  l>e  f<iniid  elsewhere,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  it  belongs  to  the 
Grecian  period  ftiiy  more  than  the  «>called  Tomb  of  St.  James  at 
JeniHaloni ;  the  other,  though  of  equally  ancertain  date,  is  interet^tinfc 
as  lieing  a  circular  monnraont  built  orer  a  cave  like  that  at  Amrith 
( Wwxli-Tit  No.  1 20).  and  in  the  only  other  example  now  known.  Nod* 
of  them  have  such  sjilondid  architectural  fafades  as  the  Khame  at 
TetrH  ;  hut  the  number  of  tombs  which  are  adorned  with  architectnnl 
featureH  is  greater  than  in  that  city,  and,  grouped  aa  they  are 
together  in  terrsccB  on  the  hilhside,  they  constitute  a  nedopolii 
which  is  among  the  uioet  striking  of  the  ancient  world.  Altc^etber 
this  group,  though  sunitwliat  resembling  that  atCastel  d'Asao.is  more 
eitenfive  and  far  richer  in  external  architecture.* 

Time  hiiH  ni't  left  tib  any  i>erfect  structural  tombs  in  all  these 
places,  though  there  can  l-e  little  doubt  but  they  were  once  nomcrous. 
Almotit  the  only  t"nib  of  this  class  constructed  in  masonry  known  to 
exist,  mill  which  in  mimy  nspects  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all, 
is  found  in  Ania  Minor,  at  Mrlassa  in  Caria.  In  form  it  is  something 
like  the  free-Ktaiiding  rock-cnt  examples  at  Jerusalem.  Ae  shown  in 
the  woodcut  (No.  241),  it  consists  of  a  square  base,  which  supports 
twelve  columns,  of  wliich  the  eight  inner  ones  support  a  dome,  the 
outer  four  merely  coiiipleting  the  square.  The  dome  itself  is  coa- 
stnicted  in  the  same  manner  as  all  the  Jaina  domes  are  in  India  (as 
wilt  be  explained  hereafter  when  describing  that  style),  and,  thongfa 
ornamented  with  Roman  details,  is  so  uulike  anything  else  ever  built 
by  that   people,  and  is  so  completely  and   perfectly  what  we  find 


>  Tbriiigh  the  dales  (>f  all  Ihese  tombs  cultj  it,  that  a  rbrDitonM.-tnc  Ecale  takra 
at  Cyrciii'  are  to  um^irtiiin.  thrrc  seems  from  Ihe  baildingi  at  Rone,  or  eno  in 
little  rluubt  Unit  it  anj  •>nc  tliorougblj  '  Sjrin,  will  not  sofBee.  Local  pecnliaritiei 
Torsoil  in  llie  style  were  In  vj^it  the  place.  |  must  be  taken  into  aceramt  nnd  alloved 
bo  could  Sx  tilt'  age  of  all  (<f  them  vith  I  for.  and  this  miniret  bnib  Umc  aud  joif- 
appniximale  (VirrMliieRs,     The  une  diffl-    dipdL 
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reappearing  ten  centuries  afterwards  in  the  far  East,  that  we  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  it  belongs  to  a  style  once  prevalent  and  long 
fixed  in  these  lands,  though  this  one  now  stands  as  the  sole  remaining 

representative  of  its  class. 


MMjlaM*.    (Ff 


Another  example,  somewhat  similar  in  style,  though  remotely  dis- 
tant in  locality,  is  foiind  at  Dugga,  near  Tunis,  in  Africa.  This,  too, 
consists  of  a  square  base,  taller  thau  in  the  last  example,  siimiounted 
by  twelve  lonio  columns,  which  are  here  merely  used  as  ornaments. 
There  were  probably  square  pilasters  at  the  angles,  like  that  at 
Jerusalem  (Woodcuts  Nos.  237,  238),  while  the  Egyptian  form  of 
the  cornice  is  similar  to  that  found  in  these  examples,  though  with 
the  omission  of  the  Doric  frieKe. 

It  apparently  originally  terminated  in  a  jiyi'amid  of  stops  like  the 
Mausoleum  at  Halicamassus,  and  a  large  mniiber  of  stnictural  tembs 
which  copied  that  celebrated  model.  Nothing  of  tliis  now  remains 
but  the  four  comer-stenes,  which  were  architecturally  moat  essential  to 
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Accentuate  the  weak  linea  of  a  sloping  pyramid  in  such  a  situatioii. 

Taken  altogether,  perhaps  no  more  gracefiil  monninent  of  its  class 
has  come  dovn  to 
oar  days  than  thia 
most  have  been  icben 


Besides  these  there 
are  in  Algeria  two 
lombe  of  very  great 
interest,  both  from 
their  size  and  the 
peculiarity  of  their 
^,     ^_  ^     .     --.-.j^^^H  forms.     The  best 

Ijp'  ^^Bt""}-^  *'i'    .-fc      I  "^^^^B"  •         known  is  that  on  tW 
^^*"*-    ■-      '      *    -t'-*'^^*^  coast    a    short    dis, 

tanco  from  Algiers 
to  the  westward.  It 
is  generally  known 
as  the  Knbr  Rm- 
meia,  or  Tomb  of 
the  Christian  Virgin 
— a  name  it  acquired 
from  its  having  four 
false  doors,  each  of  a 
single  stone  divided 
into  four  panels,  and 
the  stile  between 
them  foriiiiiig  a.  itobs.  which  has  consequently  been  assumed  to  be  the 
Chriettiau  bvtoIh'I.  Tlie  building  itself,  which  is  circalar,  arid  as 
nearly  iik  may  be  200  ft.  in  diameter,  stands  On  a  sqnare  platform 
measnriug  L'lO  ft.  The  perpendicular  part  is  ornamented  by  60 
engftgc<l  ttduniiis  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  by  the  four  finlse  doon 
jnst  mentioned :  alwive  thiw  rose  a  cone — apparently  in  40  steps- 
making  tlie  totil  hiight  nbont  130  ft.  It  is,  however,  so  mined 
that  it  is  vcni-  diftionlt  to  fool  sure  about  its  csact  dimenstmis  w 

From  object's  and  scnhblings  of  various  tdnds  found  in  the  in- 
terior, it  appears  to  have  remained  open  till  nearly  the  time  of  the 
KohIoiii  cimquest,  liut  shortly  aftcrvkards  to  have  been  closed,  and  to 
have  defied  nil  the  ingenuity  of  explorers  till  a  passive  was  forced  in 
18ii6  liy  SlessrH.  JlacCarthy  and  Berbrugger,  acting  under  the  orden 
and  at  tJie  ex|>pnsi>  of  the  late  Emi>eror  Kapoleon  III,'     The  entrance 


r.mlm  iHiren.    (l-rmo 


Imwini  liy  K.  CMli»n™oil.) 


'   'LeTniiil>ciiii 
thf  nbiivt  piirticiiL 


'  [Mr  A.  Borlini^er,  Algier,  18B7,  fn>m  wlikti 


w-fts  found  passing  under  the  sill  of  the  false  door  on  the  east  from 
i  detai'hed  building  standing  outside  the  platform,  and  which  seenw 


to  have  been  originally  constructed  to  cover  and  pi-oteet  the  entrance 
From  this  a  winding  passage,  560  ft.  in  length,  1(h1  to  the  central 
chamher  where  it  is  assumed  the  royal  bodies  were  once  deposited, 
but  when  opened  no  trace  of  them  remained,  nor  anything  to  indicate 
who  they  were,  nor  in  what  manner  they  were  bui'icd. 


'I'he  other  tomb,  the  Madc^ccn,  is  very 
Hmalter.     It*  peristyle  is  of  a  sort  of  Iloric  <i 


iiilar  to  this  one, 

i-r,  without  biiRCH.  ( 
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Hurmoiintod  by  a  quasi-Egyptian  cornice,  not  unlike  that  on  the 
Tomb  of  Absalom  at  Jerusalem  (Woodcut  No.  239),  or  that  at 
Dugga  (Woodcut  No.  242).  Altogether  its  details  are  more  elegant, 
and  from  their  general  character  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubting 
that  this  tomb  is  older  than  the  Kubr  Boumeia,  though  they  are  so 
similar  to  each  other  that  their  dates  cannot  be  far  distant.^ 

There  seems  almost  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  Kubr  Boumeia 
was  the  '*  Monumentum  commune  RegisB  gentis ''  mentioned  by  Pom- 
pouius  Mela,^  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  and  if 
so,  this  could  only  apply  to  the  dynasty  that  expired  with  Juba  IL, 
A.D.  23,  and  in  that  case  the  older  monument  most  probably  belonged 
to  the  previous  dynasty,  which  ceased  to  reign  with  Bocchus  III.,  33 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  connected  with  these  Mauri- 
t^nian  tombs  is  their  curious  similarity  to  that  of  Hadrian  at  Rome- 
The  sfjuare  base,  the  circular  colonnade,  the  conical  roof,  are  all  the 
same.  At  Rome  they  are  very  much  drawn  out,  of  course,  but  that 
arose  from  the  **Mole"  being  situated  among  tall  objects  in  a  town, 
and  more  than  even  that,  i>erhaps,  from  the  tendency  towards  height 
which  manifested  itself  so  strongly  in  the  architecture  of  that 
age. 

The  greatest  similarity,  however,  exists  in  the  interior.  The  long 
winding  corridor  terminating  in  an  oblong  apartment  in  the  centre  is 
an  identical  feature  in  both,  but  has  not  yet  been  traced  elsewhere, 
though  it  can  Ix*  hardly  doubted  that  it  must  have  existed  in  many 
other  examples. 

If  we  add  to  thene  the  cenotaph  at  St.  R6mi  (Woodcut  No.  230). 
we  have  a  series  of  monuments  of  the  same  type  extending  over  400 
years ;  and,  though  many  more  are  wanted  before  we  can  fill  up  the 
gaps  and  complete  the  series,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
missing  links  onec  existeil  which  connected  them  together.  Beyond 
this  we  may  go  still  further  back  to  the  Etruscan  tumuli  and  the 
simple  mounds  of  earth  on  the  Tartar  steppes.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  series  we  are  e^•idently  approaching  the  verge  of  the  towers  and 
steeples  of  Christian  art ;  and,  though  it  may  seem  the  wildest  of 
hypotheses  to  assert  that  the  design  of  the  spire  of  Strasbourg  grew 
out  of  the  mound  of  Alyattes,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  and  it  is 
only  non-apparent  because  so  many  of  the  steps  in  the  pn^rees 
from  the  one  to  the  other  have  disappeared  in  the  convulsions  of 
the  interval. 


V 


*  It  iu  iin(k>r8t(K)d  thai  it  too  lias  bct-n    bo  quoted.    Even  its  dimensions  aie  not 
explored,  but  no  account  of  the  result  j  known. 

l.os  yet  readied  this  country,  and  such  I      *  *De  Situ   Orbis,'  I,   vi.  p.  38,  edit, 
rumours  as  have  reaclietl  are  too  vague  to    Leyden,  1748. 
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Domestic  Architecture. 

Wo  know,  not  only  from  the  descriptionB  and  incidental  notices 
that  have  come  down  to  us,  but  also  from  the  remains  found  at 
Pompeii  and  elsewhere,  that  the  private  dwellings  of  the  Komans  were 
characterised  by  that  magnificence  and  splendour  which  we  find  in  all 
their  works,  accompanied,  probably,  with  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  bad  taste. 

In  Kome  itself  no  ancient  house — indeed  no  trace  of  a  domestic 
eilifice — exists  except  the  Talace  of  the  Caesars  on  the  Palatine  Mount ; 
and  this  even  is  now  merely  a  congeries  of  shapeless  ruins,  so  com- 
pletely destroyed  as  to  have  defieil  even  the  most  imaginative  of 
restorers  to  make  much  of  it  except  a  vehicle  for  the  display  of 
his  own  ingenuity.  The  extent  of  these  ruins,  coupled  with  the 
descriptions  that  have  been  preserved,  suffice  to  convince  us  that,  of 
all  the  palaces  ever  built,  either  in  the  East  or  the  West,  this  was 
probably  the  most  magnificent  and  the  most  gorgeously  adorned. 
Never  in  the  world's  history  does  it  appear  that  so  niucli  wealth  and 
power  were  at  the  command  of  one  man  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Caesars ;  and  never  could  the  world's  wealth  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  men  more  inclined  to  lavish  it  for  their  own  personal 
gratification  than  these  emperors  were.  They  could,  moreover, 
ransack  the  whole  world  for  plunder  to  adorn  their  buildings,  and 
could  command  the  best  artists  of  Greece,  and  of  all  the  subject 
kingdoms,  to  assist  in  rendering  their  golden  palaces  the  most  gor- 
geous that  the  world  had  then  seen,  or  is  likely  socm  to  see  again. 
The  whole  area  of  the  palace  may  roughly  be  described  as  a  square 
platform  measuring  1500  ft.  east  and  west,  with  a  mean  breadth  of 
1300  ft.  in  the  opposite  direction.  Owing,  however,  to  its  deeply 
indented  and  irregular  outline,  it  hardly  covers  more  ground  than 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla. 

Recent  excavations  have  laid  bare  nearly  the  whole  of  the  western 
portion  of  this  area,  and  have  disclosed  the  plan  of  the  building,  but 
all  has  been  so  completely  destroyed  that  it  requires  considerable 
skill  and  imagination  to  reinstate  it  in  its  previcms  fonn.  The  one 
part  that  remains  tolerably  perfect  is  the  so-called  house  of  Livia 
the  viife  of  Augustus,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  it  after  the  death 
of  her  husband.  In  dimensions  and  arrangement  it  is  not  unlike  the 
best  class  of  Pompeian  houses,  but  its  paintings  and  decorations  are 
very  superior  to  anything  found  in  that  city.  They  are,  in  fact,  as 
might  be  expected  from  their  age  and  position,  the  finest  mural 
decorations  that  have  come  down  to  us,  and  as  they  are  still  wonder- 
fully perfect,  they  give  a  very  high  idea  of  the  perfection  of  art 
attained  in  the  Augustan  age,  to  which  they  certainly  Mong. 
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That  part  of  the  palace  on  the  Palatine  which  nioet  impresses  the 
visitor  is  the  eastern  half,  which  looks  on  one  hand  to  the  Amphi- 
theatre, on  the  other  to  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  and  overhangs  the 
Circus  Maximius.  Though  all  their  marhle  or  painted  decorations 
.are  gone,  tlio  enormous  masses  of  masonry  which  here  exist  con^-ey 
that  impression  of  grandeur  which  is  generally  fonnd  in  Roman 
works.  It  is  not  of  ^Esthetic  beauty  arising  from  ornamental  or 
omamentcnl  construction,  but  the  Technic  expression  of  power  and 
greatness  arising  from  mass  and  stability.  It  is  the  same  feeling 
with  which  we  contemplate  the  aqueducts  and  engineering  works  of 
this  great  i>oople;  and,  though  not  of  the  highest  class,  few  scenes 
of  architectural  grandeur  are  more  impressive  than  the  now  rained 
Palace  of  the  (.'{esare. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  splendour,  this  palace  was  probably  as  an 
architectural  object  inferior  to  the  Thermaj.  The  thousand  and  one 
exigencies  of  private  life  render  it  impossible  to  impart  to  a  residence 
—  even  to  that  of  the  world's  master — the  same  character  of  grandeur 
as  may  Ik?  given  to  a  building  wholly  devoted  to  show^  and  pnUic 
puri>ose8.  In  its  glory  the  Palace  of  the  Csesars  must  have  been  the 
world  8  wonder ;  but  as  a  ruin  deprived  of  its  furniture  and  ephemend 
splendour,  it  loses  much  that  would  tend  to  make  it  either  pleasing 
or  instructive.  Wo  must  not  look  for  either  beauty  of  proportion  or 
perfection  of  construction,  nor  even  for  appropriateness  of  material,  in 
the  hastily  constructed  halls  of  men  whose  unbounded  power  was  only 
efpialled  by  the  coiirse  vulgarity  of  their  characters. 


Spalatro. 

The  only  palace  of  the  Roman  world  of  which  sufficient  remains 
are  still  loft  to  enable  us  to  judge  either  of  its  extent  or  arrange- 
ments i8  that  which  Diocletian  built  for  himself  at  Spalatro,  in  Dal- 
matia,  and  in  which  he  spent  the  remaining  yearB  of  his  life,  after 
shaking  off  the  cares  of  empire.  It  certainly  gives  us  a  most  exalted 
idea  of  what  the  splendour  of  the  imperial  palace  at  Rome  must  have 
been  when  we  find  one  emj>eror — certainly  neither  the  richest  nor  the 
most  powerful— building,  for  his  retirement,  a  villa  in  the  country 
of  almost  exactly  the  same  dimensions  as  the  Escurial  in  Spain,  and 
consequently  surpassing  in  size,  as  it  did  in  magnificence,  most  of  the 
nuKlern  palaces  of  Europe. 

It  is  uncertain  how  far  it  resembles  or  was  copied  from  that  in 
Rome,  more  especially  as  it  nmst  be  regarded  as  a  fortified  palace, 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  l)elieve  that  at  Rome  was,  while  its  model 
would  seem  to  have  l^ecn  the  praetorian  camp  rather  than  any  habita* 
tion  built  within  the  protection  of  the  city  walls.     In  consequence  of 
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this  its  exterior  is  plain  and  solid,  except  on  tlie  side  next  the  sea, 
where  it  was  least  liable  to  attack.  The  other  three  sides  are  only 
broken  by  the  towers  that  flank  them,  and  by  those  that  defend  the 
great  ^tes  which  open  in  the  centre  of  each  face. 
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Htvln  i:X)  ft.  to  1  ill. 

PtilMce  of  IMocIctUn  at  Spalatro.    (From  Adams.) 


The  building  is  nearly  a  legnlar  parallelogram,  though  not  quite 
so.  The  south  side  is  that  facing  the  sea,  and  is  592  ft.  from  angle  to 
angle ;  the  one  opposite  l)eing  only  570  in  length ;  ^  while  the  east  and 
west  sides  measure  each  698  ft.,  the  whole  building  thus  covering 
about  9i  English  acres. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  palace  is  on  the  north,  and  is  called 


'  IW  an  overnight  this  dificrcuco  in  not  exprcstK;*!  in  the  woodcut. 
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the  Golden  Gate,  and,  an  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  246), 
Hhows  all  the  peculiarities  of  Roman  architecture  in  its  last  stage. 
'J  he  horizontal  architrave  still  remains  over  the  doorway,  a  useless 
ornament,  under  a  bold  discharging  arch,  which  usurps  its  place  and 
does  its  duty.  Above  this,  a  row  of  Corinthian  columns,  standing  on 
brackets,  once  supported  the  archi volts  of  a  range  of  niches — a  piece 
of  pleasing  decoration,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  one  in  which  the 
original  purpose  of  the  column  has  been  entirely  overlooked  or 
forgotten. 

Entering  this  portal,  we  pass  along  a  street  ornamented  with 
arcades  on  either  side,  till  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  building  this 
is  crossed  at  right  angles  by  another  similar  street,  proceeding  from 
the  so-called  Iron  and  Brazen  Gates,  which  are  similar  to  tlie  Golden 
Gate  in  design,  but  are  far  less  richly  ornamented. 

These  streets  divided  the  building  into  four  portions :  those  to  the 
north  are  so  much  ruined  that  it  is  not  now  easy  to  trace  their  plan, 
or  to  say  to  what  purpose  they  were  dedicated ;  but  probably  the  one 
might  have  been  the  lodgings  of  the  guests,  tlie  other  the  residence  of 
the  principal  officers  of  the  household. 

The  whole  of  the  southern  half  of  the  building  was  devoted  to  the 
palace  properly  so  called.  It  contained  two  temples,  as  they  are  now 
designated.  That  on  the  right  is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
Jupiter,  though,  judging  from  its  form,  it  would  appear  to  have 
been  designed  rather  as  the  mausoleum  of  the  founder  than  as  a 
temple  of  that  god.  On  the  assumption  that  it  was  a  temple  it  has 
been  illustrated  at  a  previous  page.^  Opposite  to  it  is  another  small 
temple,  dedicated,  it  is  said,  to  i^sculapius. 

Between  these  two  is  the  arcade  represented  in  Woodcut  No.  185, 
at  the  upper  end  of  which  is  the  vestibule — circular,  as  all  buildings 
dedicated  to  Vesta,  or  taking  their  name  from  that  goddess,  should 
be.  This  opened  directly  on  to  a  magnificent  suite  of  nine  apart- 
ments, occupying  the  principal  part  of  the  south  front  of  the  palace, 
lie^ond  these,  on  the  right  hand,  were  the  private  apartments  of  the 
emperor,  and  behind  them  his  baths.  The  opposite  side  is  restored 
as  if  it  exactly  corresponded,  but  this  is  more  than  doubtful ;  and, 
indeed,  there  is  scarcely  sufficient  authority  for  many  of  the  details 
shown  in  the  plan,  though  they  are,  probably,  on  the  whole,  suf- 
ciently  exact  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  arrangements  of  a 
Roman  imperial  palace. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  splendid  feature  in  this  palace  was  the 
great  southern  gallery,  615  ft.  in  length  by  24  in  width,  extending 
along  the  whole  seaward  face  of  the  building.  Besides  its  own  in- 
trinsic l)eauty  as  an  architectural  feature,  it  evinces  an  appreciation 

'  Sec  i>.  312. 
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of  the  l)ejuiticK  uf  nature  which  one  would  hardly  expect  in  a 
Konian.  This  groat  arcade  is  the  principal  feature  in  the  whole 
deeijrn.  and  comiuands  a  view  well  worthy  the  erection  of  such  % 
gallery  fi»r  its  complete  enjo^'ment. 


rOMPEII    AND   HeRCULANEUM. 

Failing  to  discover  any  example  of  domestic  ai'chitccture  in  Rome, 
we  turn  to  Pomiwii  and  Ilereulancum,  where  we  find  numerous  and 
mo6t  iutei'esting  examples  of  houses  of  all  classes,  except,  perhaps- 
the  lH?st ;  for  there  is  nothing  there  to  comivare  with  the  Laurentian 
villa  of  riiny.  or  with  8<»me  others  of  which  descriptions  have  come 
di»wn  to  lis,  romjHni.  uuireover,  was  far  more  a  Grecian  than  a  Roman 
city,  and  its  buildings  ought  to  l)e  considered  rather  as  illustrative  of 
those  of  Clnxiv,  or  at  least  ol"  Magna  Gnccia,  than  of  anything  found 
to  the  nortliwaril.  Still  these  cities  l)elongeil  to  the  Roman  age,  and. 
exivpt  in  taste  and  in  minor  arrangements,  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  buiblings  did  resemble  those  of  Rome,  at  lea^t  to  a 
sufficient  extent  fi»r  illustration. 

AVith  Si'airLvly  an  exception,  all  the  houses  of  Ponijieii  were  of  one 
st<»n>v  only  in  height.  It  is  true  that  in  some  we  find  staircases 
K>ading  to  tlie  n>»^f.  and  traces  of  an  upper  storey,  but  where  thi* 
latter  is  the  uisi^  the  ajxirtments  would  apiM>ar  to  have  been  places  for 
>^*ashing  and  drying  clothw.  or  for  some  such  domestic  purpose  mther 
than  for  living  i»r  even  sliH>ping  riKmis.  All  the  principal  apartments 
wen^  ivrtaiulv  un  the  ground  flo<^r,  and  as  an  almost  inevitable  corollarv 
frv»m  tlii>.  tliev  ail  faiwl  inwanls,  and  were  lighted  from  courtyards  or 
rt/ri<i,  and  not  lV«>ni  the  outside :  fi.»r,  with  a  people  who  had  not  gla» 
with  whioh  to  glaze  thiir  windows,  it  was  impossible  to  enjoy  privacy 
iir  security  without  at  tlie  S4\me  time  excluding  both  light  and  air, 
i»tlu'r\vise  than  by  lighting  their  rooms  from  the  interior.  Hence  it 
an.*s<.^  that  in  most  instances  the  outside  of  the  better  class  of  houses 
was  given  up  to  ^hops  and  smaller  dwellings,  which  opened  on  to  the 
stnvt,  while  the  n'sidiauv.  with  the  exception  of  the  princiiMil  entrance, 
and  s^niu'tinii'S  one  or  two  private  doors  that  oj^eneil  outwards,  was 
wholly  hidden  fn»m  view  by  their  entourage. 

Kven  in  the  siualK^t  class  of  tradesmen's  houses  which  o^H^ned  on 
the  sti\H't,  one  ajvirtment  seems  always  to  have  been  left  unroofed  to 
light  at  leaM  two  nnmis  on  each  side  of  it,  useil  as  bedrooms;  but  as 
the  n.H>fs  of  all  art*  now  g«»ne,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine 
which  were  s*>  treatt\l. 

It  is  wrtiiin  that,  in  the  smallest  houses  which  can  have  Wlonge*.! 
to  |vrstuis  at  all  aK»ve  tlie  class  of  shopket^pers,  there  was  al^^-ays  a 
central   a|^rtuient.  unnHiftHl   in    the   wntre.  into  which    the   others 
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opened.  Sometimea  thia  waa  covered  by  two  beams  placed  in  one 
direction,  and  two  crossing  them  at  right  angles,  framing  the  roof 
into  nine  cotnpartments,  generally  of  unequal  dimensions,  the  central 
one  being  open,  and  with  a  corresponding  sinking  in  the  floor  to 
receive  the  rain  and  drainage  wliich  inevitably  came  through  it. 
When  this  court  was  of  any  extent,  four  pillars  were  required  at 
the  intersection  of  the  beams,  or  angles  of  the  opening,  to  support 
the  roof.  In  larger  courts  eight,  twelve,  sixteen,  or  more  columns 
were  so  employed,  often  apparently  more  as  decorative  objects  than 
as  required  by  the  constructive  necessities  of  the  case,  and  very 
frequently  the  numbers  of  these  on  either  side  of  the  apartment 
did  not  correspond.  Frequently  the  angles  were  not  right  angles, 
and  the  pillars  were  spaced  unequally  with  a  careless  disregard  of 
BjTnmetry  that  strikes  us  as  strange,  though  in  such  cases  this  may 
have  been  preferable  to  cold  and  formal  regularity,  and  even  more 
productive  of  grace  and  beauty.  Besides  these  courts,  there  generally 
existed  in  the  rear  of  the  house  another  bounded  by  a  dead  wall  at 
the  further  extremity,  and  which  in  , 
the  smaller  houses  was  painted,  to  re- 
semble the  garden  which  the  larger 
mansions  possessed  in  this  direction. 
The  apartments  looting  on  this  court 
were  of  course  perfectly  private,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  any  of  those  looking 
inwards  on  the  alrinm. 

The  house  called  that  of  Pansa  at 
Pompeii  is  a  good  illustration  of  these 
peculiarities,  and,  as  one  of  the  most 
regular,  has  been  frequently  chosen  for 
the  purpose  of  illustration. 

In  the  annexed  plan  (Woodcut  No. 
247)  all  the  parts  that  do  not  belong 
to  the  principal  mansion  are  shaded 
darker  except  the  doubtful  part  marked 
A,  which  may  either  have  been  a  sepa- 
rate house,  or  the  women's  apartments 
belonging  to  the  principal  one,  or,  what 
is  even  more  probable,  it  may  Lave  been 
designed  so  as  to  be  used  for  either  \  [^ 
pui-pose.  B  is  certainly  a  separate  t„,  ^ 
house,  and  the  whole  of  the  remainder  ''*'" 
of  this  side,  of  the  Irout,  and  of  the  third  side,  till  we  come  opposite 
to  A,  was  let  ofl'  as  shops.  At  c  we  have  the  kitchen  and  servants' 
apartments,  with  a  private  entrance  to  the  street,  and  an  opening 
also  to  the  priocipal  peristyle  of  the  houBO. 

vol.  I.  2  b 
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Ketuniiug  to  the  |»rii:cipal  entrance  or  frout  door  i*,  you  enter 
throu<r]i  a  shurt  pase^asrc  into  the  outer  court  E.  on  each  side  of  wliieb 
are  «:Vf  ntl  >mall  a|Kirtmont«.  used  cither  by  the  inferior  meiuWrs  of 
the  lioUM-iii.'M  *'T  I'V  i:ut.*a'ts.  A  wider  pasf^ge  than  the  entrance  lt-ad» 
from  ii*is  v.*  the  j  o^i^tyle.  t-r  principal  apartment  of  the  house.  Chi 
the  kft  hai.-.l  art-  .several  suiaU  rooms.  uj«cd  no  doubt  an  sleeping 
ajHtrtinvnts.  which  were  pR^lmbly  cLtsed  by  half-doors  ofien  alcove  atd 
Wlow.  !?•»  as  t'.«  admit  air  and  liirht.  while  preserving  sufficient  privacy, 
fur  Ikouian  t.tsti.-^  at  leai^t.  In  fntnt  and  on  the  right  hand  are  two 
largtT  ro-.'iiis.  eit  iier  of  which  may  have  l»een  the  triclinium  or  dining- 
room,  the  utiit/r  Itiiiir  what  wo  should  call  the  drawing-room  of  the 
houHE-.  A  pass£\i;e  l*etwet:*n  the  kitchen  and  the  central  room  leads  to 
a  verandah  which  cn>sei>.-s  the  whole  length  of  the  hoiuie,  and  is  open 
to  the  £ranli.-n  Ivvonl. 

\ii  will  K-  ui  stTvo^l.  archiieotural  effect  has  been  oarefiiUj  stodied 
in  this  ilesipi.  a  vista  nearly  oOi*^  fr.  in  length  being  obtained  from  the 
outer  ihvF  t<t  th'-  iiardt-n  wall,  varied  by  a  pleasing  play  of  li^tand 
shade,  and  dl>}>l.iyiiij|;  a  ;rradnally  increasing  degree  of  mpmaaamBK 
and  a:ehi;t'oniral  riohness  as  wo  advance.  All  these  points  mnsthaTe 
iK-en  prudiiorivo  v'f  the  niMst  phasing  oft'ect  when  complete,  and  of  Biore 
K\inty  than  has  1-een  attainc<l  in  ahni>st  any  modem  dweUingof  like 
dimeii>ii>iiS. 

Cioni  rally  speak  iii*r  the  arehite^'tnral  details  of  the  Pompeian  booaes 
are  oar.le>sly  and  unirraeefiilly  numldoil.  though  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  soiiietiint.s  a  certain  eleirancv  of  ft*eling  runs  through  them  that 
pleasi's  in  s]Htr'  i»f  *'Mr  Ivtter  jiuljrmont.  It  ^vas  not,  however,  on  fcmn 
tliat  they  ihjH  mh  il  for  thiir  etVivt ;  and  consetpicntly  it  is  not  faj  that 
that  thev  uiu>t  W  iiKlire*!.  Tlio  whole  architecture  of  the  house  was 
c^ihiureil,  but  even  this  was  nut  o^>nsidered  sn  important  as  the  paintings 
whieh  covered  the  tlat  surfaces  "f  the  walls.  Comparing  the  Pompeian 
dec<;iration  with  that  dI  the  l-aihs  of  Titus,  and  those  of  the  House  of 
Livia.  the  only  s]>ei.*iine!is  rif  the  same  age  and  class  found  in  Rome,  it 
must  l»e  admitted  that  the  Pomi^eian  examples  show  an  equally  correct 
taste,  not  only  in  the  clioice  but  in  the  application  of  the  ornaments 
used,  though  in  the  execution  thei*e  is  generally  that  difference  that 
mi;^ht  he  oxpt^?ted  Wtwoen  paintings  exei'uted  for  a  private  indi^ndual 
and  tin  ISO  fur  the  I!ni|K?ri"u-  of  the  Roman  world.  Notwithstanding 
this,  these  paintings.  si>  WiMidorfully  pivserved  in  this  small  provincial 
town,  are  even  ni»w  among  the  best  sjK'einifns  we  pi^ukioss  of  mural 
decoration.  Tliey  excel  the  ornamentation  of  the  Alhambra.  as  King 
more  varied  and  inia*e  intellettmil.  For  the  same  rea».>u  thev  an? 
sn]>eii«»r  to  tlie  wi.»rks  of  the  same  class  executed  by  the  Mi*slems  in 
Egypt  and  Persia,  and  they  are  far  suix.-iior  to  the  rude  attempts  of 
the  Gothic  areliiteeis  in  the  Middle  Ages:  still  they  are  j>robably  as 
inferit»r  t«>  what  the  Greeks  did  in  their  l)est  days  as  the  pillars  of  the 
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Fompeian  perietylea  are  to  the  portiooee  of  the  Parthenon.  But  though 
doubtleas  far  inferior  to  their  originals,  those  at  Pompeii  are  direct 
imitations  of  true  Greek  decorative  forms ;  and  it  is  through  them 
alone  that  we  can  form  even  the  meet  remote  idea  of  the  exquisite 
beauty  to  which  polychromatic  architecture  once  attained,  but  which 
we  can  scarcely  venture  to  hope  it  will  ever  reach  agnin. 

One  curious  point  whioh  has  hitherto  been  too  much  overlooked 
is,  that  in  Pompeii  there  are  two  perfectly  distinct  styles  of  decoration. 


Wall  l)Rfl«ton  It  P«np«l>.    (Pmn  RnwngiirtRi, 


One  of  those  is  purely  Etruscan,  both  in  form  and  colour,  and  snch  as 
is  only  found  in  the  tombs  or  on  the  authentic  works  of  the  Etruscans. 
The  other  is  no  less  essentially  Greek,  both  in  design  and  colour :  it  is 
far  more  common  than  the  Etruscan  form,  and  ia  always  easily  to  be 
distinguished  from  it.  The  last- mentioned  or  Greek  style  of  decoration 
may  be  again  divided  into  two  varieties  ;  one,  the  most  common,  con- 
sistiDg  of  ornaments  directly  copied  from  Greek  models  ;  the  other  with 
a  considerable  infusion  of  Roman  forms.  This  Rmuanised  variety  of 
Oreekdeoorationrepresentsan  attenuated  and  lean  style  of  architecture, 

2  B  2 
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which  could  only  have  come  into  fashion  from  the  con  tinned  nse  of  iron 
or  bronze,  or  other  metallic  subBtances,  for  pillars  and  other  archi- 
tectural members.  Yitruvius  reprobates  it ;  and  in  a  later  age  Cassio- 
dorus  speaks  of  it  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  it  was  practised  in  his 
time.  The  general  adoption  of  this  class  of  ornament,  both  at  Tompeii 
and  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  proves  it  to  have  been  a  very  favourite  style 
at  that  time.  This  being  the  case,  it  must  have  either  been  a  repre- 
sentation of  metallic  pillars  and  other  architoctural  objects  then  in  use, 
or  it  must  have  been  copied  from  painted  decorations.  This  is  a  new 
subject,  and  cannot  be  made  clear,  except  at  considerable  length  and 
with  the  assistance  of  many  drawings.  It  seems,  however,  an  almost 
undoubted  fact  that  the  Romans  did  use  metal  as  a  constructive 
material.  AVere  it  only  that  columns  of  extreme  tenuity  are  repre- 
sented in  these  paintings,  we  might  be  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  mere 
incorrect  drawing ;  but  the  whole  style  of  ornament  hero  shown  is 
such  as  is  never  found  in  stone  or  brick  pillars,  and  which  is  only 
susceptible  of  execution  in  metal.  Besides  this,  the  pillars  in  question 
are  always  sho'wn  in  the  decorations  as  though  simply  gilt  or  bronzed, 
while  the  representations  of  stone  pillars  are  coloured.  All  this  evidence 
goes  to  ]^rove  that  a  style  of  art  once  existed  in  which  metal  was  gene- 
rally emi)loyed  in  all  the  principal  features,  all  material  traces  of 
which  are  now  lost,  llie  disappearance  of  all  remains  of  snch  a  style 
is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  perishable  nature  of  iron  from  rust,  and 
the  value  and  consequent  peculation  induced  by  bronze  and  similar 
metals.  AV^e  are,  moreover,  aware  that  much  bronze  has  been  stolen, 
even  in  recent  days,  from  the  Pantheon  and  other  buildings  which  are 
known  to  have  In^eu  adorned  with  it. 

Another  thing  which  we  learn  from  these  paintings  is,  that  though 
the  necessities  of  street  arcliitecture  compelled  these  city  mansions  to 
take  a  rectilinear  outline,  whenever  the  Roman  architects  built  in  the 
country  they  indulged  in  a  picturesque  variety  of  outline  and  of  form, 
which  they  carried  piThaps  as  far  as  even  the  Gothic  architects  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  This  indeed  we  might  have  expected,  from  their  care- 
lessness in  res]K'et  to  regularity  in  their  town-houses ;  but  these  were 
interiors,  and  were  it  not  for  the  painted  representations  of  houses  we 
should  have  no  means  of  judging  how  the  same  architects  would  treat 
an  exterior  in  the  country.  From  this  source,  however,  we  learn  that 
in  the  exterior  arrangements,  in  situations  where  they  were  not 
cramped  by  confined  space,  their  plans  were  totally  free  from  all  stiff- 
ness and  formality.  In  this  respect  Roman  taste  coincided  with  that 
of  all  true  architeeturo  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Each  part  of  the  design  was  left  to  tell  its  own  tale  and  to  express 
the  use  to  which  each  apartment  was  applied,  though  the  whole  were 
probably  grouped  together  with  some  reference  to  symmetry.  There 
is  certainly  nothing  in  these  ancient  examples  to  justify  the  precise 
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regularity  which  the  architects  of  the  Eenaissance  introduced  into 
their  classical  designs,  in  which  they  sought  to  obliterate  all  distinction 
between  the  component  parts  in  a  vain  attempt  to  make  one  great 
whole  out  of  a  great  number  of  small  discordant  fragments. 


Bridges  and  Aqueducts. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  works  of  the  Romans  are  those  which 
we  consider  as  belonging  to  civil  engineering  rather  than  to  archi- 
tecture. The  distinction,  however,  was  not  known  in  those  earlier 
days.  The  Romans  sot  about  works  of  this  class  with  a  purpose-like 
earnestness  that  always  ensures  success,  and  executed  them  on  a  scale 
which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired ;  while  at  the  same  time  they 
entirely  avoided  that  vulgarity  which  their  want  of  refinement  allowed 
almost  inevitably  to  appear  in  more  delicate  or  more  ornate  buildings. 
Their  engineering  works  also  were  free  from  that  degree  of  incom- 
pleteness which  is  inseparable  from  the  state  of  transition  in  which 
their  architecture  was  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Empire.  It  is 
owing  to  these  causes  that  the  substructions  of  the  Appian  \\  ay  strike 
every  beholder  with  admiration  and  astonishment ;  and  nothing 
impresses  the  traveller  more,  on  visiting  the  once  imperial  city,  than 
the  long  lines  of  aqueducts  that  are  seen  everywhere  stretching  across 
the  now  deserted  plain  of  the  Campagna.  It  is  true  they  are  mere 
lines  of  brick  arches,  devoid  of  ornament  and  of  every  attempt  at 
architecture  properly  so  called ;  but  they  are  so  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  designed,  so  grand  in  conception,  and 
so  perfect  in  execution,  that,  in  spite  of  their  want  of  architectural 
character,  they  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  remains  of  Roman 
buildings. 

The  aqueducts  were  not,  however,  all  so  devoid  of  architectural 
design  as  those  of  the  Campagna.  That,  for  instance,  known  as  the 
Pont  du  Gard,  built  to  convey  water  to  the  town  of  Nimes  in  France, 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  works  of  antiquity.  Its  height  above  the 
stream  is  about  180  ft.,  divided  into  two  tiers  of  larger  arches  sur- 
mounted by  a  range  of  smaller  ones,  giving  the  structure  the  same 
finish  and  effect  that  an  entablature  and  cornice  gives  to  a  long  i*ange 
of  columns.  Without  the  introduction  of  one  single  ornament,  or  of 
any  member  that  was  not  absolutely  wanted,  this  arrangement  converts 
what  is  a  mere  utilitarian  work  into  an  architectural  screen  of  a  beauty 
hitherto  unrivalled  in  its  class. 

The  aqueducts  of  Segovia  and  Tarragona  in  Spain,  though  not 
perhaps  so  grand,  are  quite  as  elegant  and  appropriate  as  this ;  and  if 
they  stood  across  a  line  of  well  wooded  and  watered  valleys,  might 
form  as  beautiful  objects.  Unfortunately  the  effect  is  much  marred  by 
the  houses  and  other  objects  that  crowd  their  bases.  Both  these  rise  to 
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ftbout  100  ft.  above  th«  level  of  their  foundation  in  the  oentre.  That  of 
S^ovia  U  raised  on  light  piere,  the  effect  of  which  is  perhaps  aomeirhkt 
spoiled  bv  uumerona  o&eta,  and  the  upper  tier  is  if  anything  too  light 
for  the  lower.  These  defects  are  avoided  at  Tamgona,  the  centnl 
arches  of  which  are  shown  in  Woodcut  Xo.  260.  In  this  example  the 
proportion  of  the  npper  to  the  lower  arcade  is  more  perfect,  and  the 
whole  bears  a  character  of  lightness  combined  with  constmctire 
solidity  and  elegance  onrivalled,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  any  other  wo^ 
of  its  class.  It  wants,  however,  the  grandeor  of  the  Pont  da  Gard ; 
for  though  its  length  is  about  the  sanLo,  exceeding  800  fl.,  it  has 
neither  its  height  nor  the  impressioQ  of  power  given  by  the  great 
arches  of  that  building,  especially  when  contrasted  with  those  that 
are  smaller. 


The  Homan  bridges  were  designed  on  the  same  grand  scale  as  th«r 
aqueducts,  though  from  their  nature  they  of  coutse  ooold  not  possess 
the  same  grace  and  lightness.  This  was,  however,  more  than  com- 
pensated by  their  inherent  euUdity  and  by  the  manifestation  of  strength 
imparted  hy  the  Itomans  to  all  these  structures.  They  seem  to  have 
been  designed  to  last  for  ever;  and  but  for  the  violence  of  man,  it 
would  bo  hardly  possible  to  set  limits  to  their  durability.  Many  still 
remain  in  almost  ever}'  comer  of  the  Bomon  Empire ;  and  wherever 
found  are  easily  recognised  by  the  unmistakable  impress  of  Boman 
grandeur  which  is  stamped  upon  them. 

One  of  the  most  Temarkable  of  these  is  that  which  Trajan  erected 
at  Alcantara,  in  Spain,  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcnt.  tha 
roadway  is  perfectly  level,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  Boman  bridges, 
though  the  mode  by  which  this  is  obtained,  of  springing  the  ar^m 
from  different  levels,  is  perhaps  not  the  most  pleasing.  To  us  at  least 
it  is  unfamiliar,  and  has  never,  I  think,  been  adopted  in  modem  times. 
In  such  a  case  we  should  either  have  made  the  arches  a3X  eqnal a 
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mistake,  considering  their  diflferent    heights — or   have  built  solidly 
over  the  smaller  arches  to  bring  up  the  level,  which  would  have  been 


251. 


Bridge  of  Tnijan,  at  Alcantara,  in  Spain. 


a  far  greater  error  in  construction  than  the  other  is  in  taste.  The 
bridge  consists  of  six  arches,  the  whole  length  of  the  roadway  being 
650  ft. ;  the  two  central  arches  are  about  100  ft.  span ;  the  roadway  is 
140  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  stream  which  it  crosses.  The  piers  are 
well  proportioned  and  gi-aceful ;  and  altogether  the  work  is  as  fine  and 
as  tasteful  an  example  of  bridge-building  as  can  bo  found  anywhere, 
even  in  these  daj^s  of  engineering  activity. 

The  bridge  which  the  same  Emperor  erected  over  the  Danube  was 
a  far  more  difficult  work  in  an  engineering  point  of  view;  but  the 
superstructure  being  of  wood,  resting  only  on  stone  piers,  it  would 
necessarily  have  possessed  much  less  architectural  beauty  than  this,  or 
indeed  than  many  others. 

These  examples  of  this  class  of  Roman  works  must  suffice ;  they  are 
60  typical  of  the  style  that  it  was  impossible  to  omit  them  altogether, 
though  the  subject  scarcely  belongs  in  strictness  to  the  objects  of  this 
work.  The  bridges  and  aqueducts  of  the  Romans  richly  deserve  the 
attention  of  the  architect,  not  only  because  they  are  in  fact  the  only 
works  which  the  Romans,  either  from  taste  or  from  social  position, 
were  enabled  to  carry  out  without  aflfectation,  and  with  all  their 
originality  and  power,  but  also  becau:<e  it  was  in  building  these  works 
that  the  Romans  acquired  that  constructive  skill  and  largeness  of 
proportion  which  enabled  them  to  design  and  carry  out  works  of  such 
vast  dimensions,  to  vault  such  spaces,  and  to  give  to  their  buildings 
generally  that  bize  and  impress  of  power  which  form  their  chief  and 
frequently  their  only  merit.  It  was  this  too  that  enabled  them  to 
originate  that  new  style  of  vaulted  buildings  which  at  one  period  of 
the  Middle  Ages  promised  to  reach  a  degree  of  perfection  to  which 
no  architecture  of  the  world  had  ever  attained.  The  Gothic  style, 
it  is  true,  perished  at  a  time  when  it  was  very  far  from  completed ; 
but  it  is  a  point  of  no  small  interest  to  know  where  and  under  what 
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circumstances  it  was  mvented.  We  ehall  sabseqnently  Itarc  to  traa 
how  far  it  advanced  towards  that  perfection  at  which  it  aimed,  hnt 
to  which  it  never  reached.  Strangely  enongh,  it  failed  Bolelj  becaate 
of  the  revival  and  the  pemicious  influence  of  that  verj-  parent  style 
to  which  it  owed  its  birth,  and  the  growth  and  maturity  of  which  ve 
have  just  been  describing.  It  waa  the  grandeur  of  the  edifices  reared  at 
Borne  in  the  first  oenturiea  of  the  Empire  which  eo  impreesed  the 
architects  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  that  they  abandoned 
their  own  beautiful  stylo  to  imitate  that  of  the  Booians,  but  with  an 
incongruity  which  seoma  inevitably  to  result  frma  al!  imitations,  u 
contrasted  with  tnic  creations,  in  architectural  art. 
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There  still  remains  one  other  style  to  be  described  before  leaving  the 
domain  of  Heathendom  to  venture  into  the  wide  realms  of  Christian 
and  Saracenic  art  with  which  the  remainder  of  these  two  volumes 
is  mainly  occupied.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  one  that  was  of  great 
importance  while  it  existed,  and  it  is  one  of  which  we  know  very  little 
at  present.  This  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that  all  the  principal 
buildings  of  the  Sassanian  kings  were  situated  on  or  near  the  alluvial 
plains  of  Mesopotamia,  and  were  therefore  built  either  of  sun-burnt 
or  imperfectly  baked  bricks,  which  consequently  crumbled  to  dust,  or, 
where  erected  with  more  durable  materials,  these  have  been  quarried 
by  the  succeeding  inhabitants  of  these  fertile  regions.  Partly  also  it 
arises  from  the  Sassanians  not  being  essentially  a  building  race.  Their 
religion  required  no  temples  and  their  customs  repudiated  the  splendour 
of  the  sepulchre,  so  that  their  buildings  were  mainly  palaces.  Cne  of 
these,  that  at  Dustagird,  is  described  by  all  contemporary  historians^ 
as  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  palaces  of  the  East,  but  its  glories  were 
ephemeral :  gold  and  silver  and  precious  hangings  rich  in  colour  and 
embroidery  made  up  a  splendour  in  which  the  more  stable  arts  of  archi- 
tecture had  but  little  part,  and  all  perished  in  an  hour  when  invaded 
by  the  victorious  soldiers  of  Heraclius,  or  the  more  destructive  hosts  of 
Arabian  invaders  a  few  years  afterwards.  Whatever  the  cause  how- 
ever, never  was  destruction  more  complete.  Two  or  three  ruined  palaces 
still  exist  in  Persia  and  Mesopotamia.  A  fragment  known  as  the  T&k 
Kesra  still  remains  to  indicate  the  spot  where  Ctesiphon  once  stood, 

'  These  are  well  epitomised  by  Gibbon,  Book  xlvi.  vol.  v.  p.  528. 
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but  the  Kite  uf  Diiatagird  U  still  a  matter  of  diapnte.  So  little  in  fact 
remaiuB  that  we  should  hardly  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  what  the 
istyle  really  was.  hat  for  the  foitnnate  diacoveiy  of  a  palace  at  Uaahita 
in  Moab,  which  aeeme  undoubtedly  to  have  been  erected  by  the  last 
great  king  uf  this  dyuaatr,  and  which  is  yet  nnsnrpaaaed  for  beanty 
of  detail  and  richneaa  of  oroament  by  any  building  of  i(a  clais 
and  age. 

Ab  nearly  as  may  be,  one  thousand  years  hftd  elapsed  since  the 
completiun  of  the  palaces  at  Persepolis  and  Suaa  and  the  commencement 
of  this  building,  and  fur  the  great  part  of  that  period  the  history  of 
I'erBtan  or  Ceutral  Asian  architecture  ia  a  blank.  The  Selencidn  built 
nothing  that  has  come  down  to  our  timea.  The  Parthiane,  too,  have  left 
us  little,  BO  thnt  it  is  practically  only  after  a  hiatus  of  nearly  six 
uenturies,  during  which  no  building  now  known  to  exist  can  be  quoted, 
that  vre  again  begin  to  feel  that  the  art  had  not  entirely  periahed  in 
the  poimloMB  countries  of  Central  Asia ;  but  even  then  onr  higtory 
recommences  ho  timiiUy  and  with  buildings  of  such  uncertain  dates  at 
to  be  very  far  from  satisfactory. 

One  of  the  oldest  Iniildings  known  as  belonging  to  the  new  school 
is  the  palace  of  A1  Hadhr,  situated  in  the  plain,  about  thirty  miles 
&om  the  Tigris,  nearly  west  from  the  ruisa  of  Ealeh  Sfaergat. 


(,>'nDi  a  Sktuh  bj  Mr.  LarinL}  tlalt  too  ft.  to  I  Id. 


The  city  itself  is  circular  in  plan,  nearly  an  English  mile  in 
diameter,  and  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  with  towers  at  intervals, 
in  tbo  centre  of  which  stands  a  walled  enclosure,  nearly  square  in  plan, 
about  700  ft.  by  800.  This  is  again  subdivided  into  an  outer  and  inner 
court  by  a  wall  across  its  centre.  The  outer  court  is  nnencumbered 
by  buildings,  the  inner  nearly  SUed  with  them.'     The  principkl  of 

'  Juiininl  or  the  ltn;«1  GeHKraptiioal  Socwtj,  tx.  pi.  9,  f.  176. 
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theee  is  that  represented  in  plan  on  Woodcut  Ko.  'Ibi.  It  consists 
of  three  large  and  four  smaller  halls  placed  aide  by  side,  with  various 
smaller  apartments  in  the  rear.  All  these  halls  are  roofed  by  semi- 
circular tunnel- vaults,  without  ribs  or  other  ornament,  and  they  are 
all  entirely  open  in  &ont,  all  the  light  and  air  being  admitted  from 
the  one  end. 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  these  balls  are  copies,  or  in- 
tended to  be  so,  of  the  balls  of  the  old  Assyrian  palaces ;  but  that 
strange  mania  for  vaulted  roofs  which  seized  on  all  the  nations  of  the 
East  as  well  as  on  those  of  the  We«t  during  the  Middle  Ages  led  the 
architect  on  to  a  new  class  of  arrangements,  which  renders  the  resem- 
blance by  no  means  apparent  at  first  sight. 

The  old  halls  had  almost  invariably  their  entrances  on  the  longer 
»-ide ;  but  with  a  vault  this  wouM  have  required  immense  abutments  ; 
and  without  in- 
tersecting vaults, 
which  had  not 
then  come  into 
general  use, would 
even  in  that  case 
have  beendifficnit. 
The. most  obvious 
mode  of  meeting 
the  difficulty  was 

that  adopted  hereof  using  the  halls  as  abutments  the  one  to  the  other, 
like  the  arches  of  a  bridge  ;  so  that,  if  the  two  external  arches  were  firm, 
all  the  rest  were  safe.  This  was  provided  for  by  making  the  outer  halls 
smaller,  as  shown  in  the  elevation  (Woodcut  No.  253),  or  by  strength- 
ening the  outer  wall.  But  even  then  tho  architect  seems  to  have 
shrunk  from  weakening  the  intermediate  walls  by  making  too  many 
openings  in  them.  Those  which  do  exist  are  small  and  infrequent ; 
80  that  there  Is  generally  only  one  entrance  to  each  apartment,  and 
that  so  narrow  as  to  seem  incongruous  with  the  size  of  the  room 
to  which  it  leads. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  to  what  use  the  square  apartment  in  the 
rear,  with  the  doable  wall,  was  applied.  It  may  have  been  a  temple, 
but  more  probably  contained  a  stair  or  inclined  plane  leading  to  the 
roof  or  upper  rooms  which  almost  certainly  existed  over  the  smaller 
balls  at  least. 

All  the  details  of  the  building  are  copied  from  the  Homan — the 
archivolt«  and  pilasters  almost  literally  so,  but  still  so  mdely  executed 
as  to  prove  that  it  was  not  done  under  the  direct  superintendenoe  of  a 
Koman  artist.  This  is  even  more  evident  with  regard  to  the  griffins 
and  scroll-work,  and  the  acanthus-leaves  which  ornament  the  capitals 
and  friezes.  The  most  peculiar  ornament,  however,  is  the  range  of  masks 
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carried  ronnd  all  tlie  archivolts  of  the  arches.  The  only  thing  known 
al  all  similar  is  the  celebrated  arch  at  Yolterra  with  three  masks ;  bat 
here  these  are  infinitely  more  numerous  over  all  the  arches,  and  form, 
in  fmcU  the  principal  features  of  the  decorations. 

£T«n  tradition  is  silent  regarding  the  date  of  these  remarkable  ruins. 
The  ftxle  of  architecture,  however,  certainly  points  to  a  period  anterior 
to  the  age  of  Constantine,  but  not  so  early  as  the  time  of  Aurelian 
as)d  the  flourishing  days  of  Palmyra.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  speak  at 
all  <v«ifidently.  as  we  are  so  entirely  ignorant  of  the  local  circumstances 
of  the  place  at  the  time  the  buildings  were  erected ;  and  local  peculiar- 
ity viften  influence  a  style  as  much  as  the  age  in  which  it  flourished. 

Another  building  which  merits  more  attention  than  has  hitherto 
beien  K«towed  upon  it  is  now  used  as  the  great  mosque  at  Diarbekr. 
NeAiher  its  hi*t<»ry  nor  even  its  date  is  correctly  known  ;  but  judging 
fKiiL^  i:»  siyli\  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  out  from  such  drawings  as 
«xi>i.  it  may  originally  have  been  erected  as  early  as  the  age  of  Tiri- 
«ia%»  Aji.  2>T>-vvl2  L  The  palace — for  such  it  was  originally— consists 
^^^  an  oWi  n^  courtyanl  at  either  end  of  which  is  a  building  with  open 
aivti3iri^  in  two  storeys  facing  one  another— as  in  the  palace  of  the 
IlelUvAQori  at  Constantinople  -  and  between  the  two,  facing  the  entrance, 
is  t£!e  fi^ie  of  a  church  standing  on  the  eai^t  side  of  the  court.^ 

Ihr  yjinoij^  of  the  two  wing-buildings  is  represented  on  Woodcut 
Nvv  «*M.  Tho  fr;amvwi.rk  is  of  a  debased  Roman  style  of  architecture, 
sin-.:lAr  to  i^^n^  ^Y  the  buildings  of  Diocletian  or  Constantine  at  Spalatro 
or  Jrrjfcsjuoiu.  but*  Wing  far  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  capital, 
tht*  dt  «*:ls  disviAY  a  wiidness  which  is  not  to  be  fotind  in  anycontem- 
|K>r;iryoitAr.:jlts  in  ItAly  or  the  further  west.  One  of  the  most  puzzling 
tv\vu:rio::it*  cv.uiit-otod  i»-ith  this  building  is  that  the  architecture  of 
thv  iiv;x  r  s:ortv  is  much  more  classical  than  that  of  the  lower.  There 
is  no  It  Jitun-  in  ::  —  l>arring  the  Cufic  inscription— that  indicates  an  age 
sult!^\i'.:t  nt  :o  :lv  time  of  Constantine.  "With  the  lower  storey,  however, 
the  c^s^'  is  d:fi  r\  i;t,  llie  }x>inted  arches  and  the  details  of  the  openings 
gtu'-erAiiY  jir\^  thv^so  of  a  much  later  period,  though  of  coarse  from  their 
jK^sitiou  they  must  have  U>en  erected  before  the  upper.  On  the  whole 
thoTv  s<vms  little  doubt  that  the  building  we  now  see  was  erected,  as 
it  now  stands,  ;it  the  age  of  the  t.\ific  inscriptions,'  whatever  that  may 
U\  but  that  the  rvuuains  of  some  more  ancient  edifice  was  most  skilfully 
workevi  up  in  the  now.  Till,  however,  the  building  is  carefully 
examiuovl  by  s<^mo  thorvmghly  cc»mpetent  person,  this  must  remain 


I 


*  Fv»r  the  principal  part  of  the  infomui-  Consul  Taylor,  and  brought  home  to  this 

tko  regmniing  thi«  boildiu^^  I  am  indebted  ooimtrj.    I  never  could  lean,  however, 

to  M .  C  Texier.    Ue  poeaoast^  detailed  that  they  were  tranalated.    I  feel  cotain 

drawings  of  every  part,  but  tl.ey  liare  they  were  never  published,  and  cannot 

nerer  been  pnbliaheil.  find  out  what  has  become  of  them. 

^  These  ioscriptinDs  were  all  I'opit  d  by 
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doubtful,  llie  building  ie  ricli,  and  bo  interesting  that  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  its  history  and  peculiaritiee  will  before  long  be 
invesligatad. 

With  the  acceaeioD  of   the   Sneaanians,  A.n.  223,  Persia  regained 


mnch  of  that  power  and  stability  to  which  she  had  been  bo  long  a 
stranger  The  capture  of  the  Boman  Emperor  \  aknan  bj  the  2nd 
king  of  the  race  a  d  2b0  the  conquest  of  Armenia  and  victories  over 
Galenos  by  the  'th  (2<)G)  and  the  exploits  of  the  Uth,  Bahram  Ganr, 
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and  his  visit  to  India  and  alliance  with  its  kings,  all  point  to  extended 
power  abroad  ;  while  the  improvement  in  the  fine  arts  at  home  indi- 
cates returning  prosperity  and  a  degree  of  securitj  unknown  since  the 
Ikll  of  the  Achsemenidse. 

lliese  kings  seem  to  have  been  of  native  race,  and  claimed  descent 
from  the  older  dynasties  :  at  all  events  they  restored  the  ancient  reli- 
gion and  many  of  the  habits  and  customs  with  which  we  are  funiliar 
as  existing  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

As  before  remarked,  fire-worship  does  not  admit  of  temples,  and 
we  consequently  miss  that  class  of  buildings  which  in  all  ages  best 
illustrates  the  beauties  of  architecture;  and  it  is  only  in  a  few 
scattered  remains  of  palaces  that  we  are  able  to  trace  the  progress  of 
the  style.  Such  as  they  are,  they  indicate  considerable  originality  and 
power,  but  at  the  same  time  point  to  a  state  of  society  when  attention 
to  security  hardly  allowed  the  architect  the  free  exercise  of  the  more 
delicate  ornaments  of  his  art. 

The  Sassanians  took  up  the  style  where  it  was  left  by  the  builden 
of  Al  Hadhr ;  but  we  only  find  it  after  a  long  interval  of  time,  during 
which  changes  had  taken  place  which  altered  it  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  made  it  in  fact  into  a  new  and  complete  style. 

They  retained  the  great  tunnel-like  halls  of  Al  Hadhr,  but  only  as 
entrances.  They  cut  bold  arches  through  the  dividing  walls,  so  as  to 
form  them  into  lateral  suites.  But,  above  all,  they  learnt  to  place 
domes  on  the  intersections  of  their  halls,  not  resting  on  drums,  but  on 
pendentives,*  and  did  not  even  attempt  to  bring  down  simulated  lines 
of  support  to  the  ground.  Besides  all  these  constructive  peculiarities, 
they  lost  all  trace  of  Roman  detail,  and  adopted  a  system  of  long  reed- 
like pilasters,  extending  from  the  ground  to  the  cornice,  below  which 
they  were  joined  by  small  semicircular  arches.  They  in  short  adopted 
all  the  peculiarities  which  are  found  in  the  Byzantine  style  as  carried 
out  at  a  later  age  in  Armenia  and  the  East.  We  must  know  more  of 
this  stvle,  and  be  able  to  ascribe  authentic  dates  to  such  examples  as 
we  are  acquainted  with,  before  we  can  decide  whether  the  Sassanians 
borrowed  the  style  from  the  Eastern  Romans,  or  whether  they  them- 
gelvofi  were  in  fact  the  inventors  from  whom  the  architecta  of  the 
more  western  nations  took  the  hints  which  they  afterwards  so  much 
improved  upon. 

The  various  steps  by  which  the  Romans  advanced  from  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  like  the  Pantheon  to  that  of  the  church  of 
Sta.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  are  so  consecutive  and  so  easily  traced 


'  These  aro  expedients  for  filling  up    an  angle.    Examples  of  them  have  been 


the  corners  of  square  lower  storeys  on 
which  it  is  intended  to  place  a  circular 
iopentmcture.  They  somewhat  resemble 
large  braclccts  or  corbels  placed  in 


given  in  speaking  of  Byzantine  areliitee- 
ture,  and  others  will  be  found  in  tlie 
chapter  on  Bfahomedan  Arehiteetnre  in 
India,  further  on. 
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M  to  be  intelligible  iu  themaelvea  without  the  necesait;  of  seekisg 
for  any  foreign  element  which  may  have  affected  them.  If  it  really 
was  BO,  and  the  architecture  of  Conbtantiuople  was  not  influenced  from 
the  East,  we  must  admit  that  the  Sasaanian  was  an  independent  and 
eimultaneous  invention,  poaseBsing  characteristics  well  worthy  of  study. 
It  is  quite  certain  too  that  thia  stylo  had  a  direct  influence  on  the 
Christian  and  Moslem  styles  of  Asia,  which  exhibit  many  features  not 
derivable  from  any  of  ihe  more  Western  styles. 

A  few  examples  will  render  this  clearer  than  it  can  be  made  in 
words.  The  plan  and  section  (Woodcuts  Kos,  255  and  256)  of  a 
small  but  interesting  palace  at  Serbistan  will  explain  most  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  style.  The  entrances,  it  will  bo  obscn'ed,  are  deep 
tunnel-like  arches,  but  the  centre  is  covered  by  a  dome  resting  on 
pendentive«,  not  filling  up  the  anglcn  by  a  great  bracket,  as  was  usual 


with  the  Romans,  but  constructed  by  throwing  a  series  of  arches 
across  tfaem,aa  shown  in  the  woodcut,  so  as  to  convert  the  square  into 
the  circular  form  required.  The  dome  too  is  elliptical,  not  semicir- 
cular, and  is  the  next  step  to  the  pointed  or  conical  dome,  which  was 
necessarily  introduced  in  the  more  rainy  climates  further  north.  Being 
of  brick,  the  building  depended  externally  on  stucco  for  its  omamenla- 
tion ;  and  this  having  perished,  we  are  left  without  the  means  of 
judging  of  its  details. 

In  the  lateral  halls,  pillars  arc  placed  at  some  distance  from 
the  walls,  from  which  heavy  transverse  ribs  spring.  The  builders 
thus  obtained  the  means  of  counteracting  the  thrust  of  the  vault, 
without  breaking  the  external  outline  by  buttivsaes,  and  without 
occupying  much  room  on  the  floor,  while  at  the  same  time  these 
projections  added  considerably  to  the  architectural  effect  of  the 
interior.  The  date  of  the  building  is  not  correctly  known,  but  it 
moat  probably  belongs  to  the  age  of  Shajwur,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century. 

The  palaza  at  Firouzabad  is  probably  a  century  more  modem,  and 
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is  erected  on  &  br  mo 

bnilding  of  the  btrle.  • 


nniple  ftnd  f 


magnificent  nale.  1>ang  in  &ct  the  typical 
ir  at  least  a>  we  at  fwesent  know. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  plan,  the 
great  central  enttmnce  opens  lite- 
rail  V  in  to  two  Bide  crhambers.  and  the 
inner  of  these  into  a  snite  of  three 
splendid  domed  apartments,  occnpy- 
ingthe  whole  width  of  the  bnilding. 
Beyond  this  is  an  inner  coart,  saz- 
ronnded  by  apartments  all  opening 

As  will  be  perceived  &om  Wood- 
cnt  No.  25S,  representing  one  of 
the  doorways  in  the  domed  hsUa, 
the  details  have  nothing  Romsn 
sboDt  them,  bnt  are  borrowed  di- 
rectly fn-m  IVT>«{io1is,  with  GO  little 
change  that  the  style,  so  far  as  ire 
can  now  judge,  is  almost  an  exact 
reptwduction.  The  portion  of  the 
Mttrior  represented  in  Woodcnt  Na 
259  tells  the  same  tale,  thongh  for 
its  prototype  we  most  go  back  still 
further  to  the  ruins  at  Wnrks— the 
building  called  Wuswus  at  that 
place  (see  p.  161)  being  a  palace 
arranged  very  similarly  to  these,  aitd 
adomedextemallybypaDelliugssDd 
reeded  pilasters,  differing  from  these 
buildings  only  indetail  and  amnge- 
ment,  bat  in  all  essentials  so  like 
thcmastoprove  that  the  SasssnistiB 
liorrowed  most  of  their  pecnliarities 
from  enrlier  native  examples. 

The  building  itself  is  a  perfectly 
regular  parcUelogmni,  332  ft.  by 
1KU,  without  a  single  break,  or  even 
an  opening  of  any  sort,  except  the 
one  great  arch  of  the  entrance ;  and 
externally  it  has  no  ornament  bnt 
the  repetition  of  the  tall  pilastera 
<  and  narrow  arches  represented  in 
WoodcatNo.259.   Its  aspect  is  thus 

gigantic  Bastile  than  the  palace 


of  a  gay,  pavilion-loving  people,  like  the  Persians, 
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Internally  the  arraDgcment  of  the  halls  is  simple  and  appropriate 
and  though  somewbat  too  foiiual  is  d  gnified  and  capable  of  consiler 
able  architectural  display  On 
the  whole  however  its  forma 
litv  IS  perhaps  leea  pleasing 
than  the  more  picture  quo 
arrangemeuta  of  the  palace  at 
berbistan  last  lescribed 

Another  centur\  pr  l>ablj 
elapsed  before  Khosru  (Isushir 
van)  commenced  the  most  dar 
mg  though  certainlj  not  the 
most  beautiful  build  ng  e^er 
attempted  bj  anj  of  hie  race 
for  to  him  we  must  ascribe  the  dlku  wn  Tuk  Kesra  (\\oodcut« 
Nos.  260,  2fil),  the  only  important  ruin  that  now  marks  the  sit* 
of  the  Ctesiphon  of  the  Gicebs— the  great  Modain  of  the  Arabian 
conqucrora. 

As  it  is,  it  is  only  a  fragment  of  a  palace,  a  facade  similar  in 
arrangement  to  that  at  Firouzal>ad,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale,  it« 

width  being  370  ft.,  

its  height  105.     In-  fi^i&T^i^al  E-^^Qi.'^^ITV 

stead    of  the    plain  ™^"  ^'"'' 

circular  arcli  of  the 
earlier  example,  the 
architect  has  here  at- 
tempted tbc  section 
•  of  oneof  hindomes— 
hoping  thus  to  avoid 
some,  at  least,  of  the 
lateral  thrust — toob- 
tain,  in  short,  by  an 

ellipse  what  the  Gothic  aichitects  managed  by  the  pointed  arch.  As 
a  mere  scientific  point  of  construction  it  is  not  clear  that  the  Sassanian 
did  not  take  the  beat  mode  of  attaining  hiw  end ;  but  to  our  eyes,  at 
least,  it  appears  fortunate  that  the  Gothic  architects  had  other  models 
before  them,  or  they  might  have  copied  what  perhaps  even  their  ability 
would  never  have  rendered  a  beauty. 

Another  detail  in  which  this  building  contrasts  most  painfully 
with  tlie  last  deecribed  is  that,  instead  of  the  tall,  simple,  and  eleganlly- 
shaped  pilasters  which  adorned  its  exterior,  we  here  find  a  number  of 
storeys  of  blind  arches  snporimposed  the  one  on  the  other  without  any 
apparent  motive,  and  certainly  without  any  compenHating  acceeeiou  of 
elegance.  The  foiling  of  seventeen  small  arches  above  the  great  arch  ia 
interesting,  as  containing  the  germ  of  much  that  was  found  afterwards 
VOL.  I.  2  c 
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in  both  Eastern  and  Western  strkc  Htre  it  anMe  &mi  an  Attempt 
of  the  architect  to  cany  his  thinl  storer  loand  the  top  of  the  gr«ac 
arch.  This  is  not  so  evident  in  the  smalL  as  in  Flandin  and  C<««'t 
lai^,  drawings,'  bat  the  arches  in  fact  ate  the  same  and  spaced  in  the 
same  manner  over  the  arch  as  in  the  wings :  bat  being  in  bric^ 
shafts  coald  not  be  intr-:>dnced,  and  altt^ether  the  whole  i^  so  chiissT 
and  BO  tentative  that  numberless  anomalies  are  ererywb^^  sf^iaicnt. 
The  de8ig:n  is  novel,  and  too  ambitions  to  be  snccessfoL 


Tliongli  it  may  not  perhaps  be  beautiful,  there  is  certainly  aome- 
thing  graiirl  in  a  groat  raulted  entrance,  72  ft.  iride  by  85  ft.  in 
height  nnil  1 1 ')  in  ile]it}i.  though  it  makes  the  doorn^y  at  the  inner 
end  anil  all  the  adjoining  jtarts  look  estremdy  small.  It  ^ronld  have 
required  thu  rust  of  tlit;  palace  to  be  carried  out  oa  an  unheard-of 
HCalo  to  eoMii>i?iirinti;  for  this  defect.  The  Saracenic  architects  got  over 
the  difliculty  by  making  the  great  portal  a  semidome,  and  by  catting 
it  up  with  orinimontfl  and  dotails,  so  that  the  doorway  looked  as  large 
as  waH  re<iuired  for  the  space  left  for  it.  Here,  in  the  parent  form, 
all  in  perfectly  plain  in  the  interior,  and  painting  alone  conld  have 
1>eon  cniployeil  to  relieve  its  nakedness,  which,  however,  it  never  would 
have  done  olfccfualiy.' 

'J'iiu  oniamentK  in  these  and  in  all  the  other  baildings  of  theSassa- 
niaiiM  having  been  executed  in  plaster,  we  should  hardly  be  able  to 
form  un  tdua  of  the  richiiefls  of  detail  they  once  possessed  bat  tar  the 

'  I'lnndinanJOwto.' Voyagt  enPorsc,'  Firniuabad     .     .    a.d,  tstt 

m<\.  iv.  |il,  21«.  '  Ctesiphon 550 

*  TlicsD  fuiir  )jiiil<liD);a  pruliably  dale  -  To  which  wt  may  now  a<I<l 

ai  iirair  oa  may  W  niiu  (vnlury  from  cncli  I  Masliita 620 

otUnr.  thiu—  '  A  bora  shdeEoD,  wbicli   it   will  require 

Al  tludlir  .    .     .    A.i>.  250  '  much  time  and  lafaonr  to  cbtlie  with  ft««h 

Hurbitftaii IJJO  aiid  rtslore  to  life. 
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fortunate  discovery  of  a  palace  erected  in  Moab  by  Khosru  Purviz,  the 
last  great  monarch  of  this  line.^ 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  woodcut,  the  whole  building  is 
a  square,  measuring  above  500  ft.  each  way,  but  only  the  inner  por- 
tion of  it,  about  1 70  ft.  square  marked  e  e,  has  been  ever  finished  or 


262. 


Sketch  Plan  of  Palace  at  ^[nAhita. 


inhabited.  It  was  apparently  originally  erected  as  a  hunting-box  on 
the  edge  of  the  desert  for  the  use  of  the  Persian  king,  and  preserves 
all  the  features  we  are  familiar  with  in  Sassanian  palaces.  It  is  wholly 
in  brick,  and  contains  in  the  centre  a  triapsal  hall,  once  surmounted 
by  ardome  on  pendentives  like  those  at  Serbistan  or  Firouzabad.  On 
either  side  were  eight  vaulted  halls  with  intermediate  courts  almost 
identical  with  those  found  at  Eski  Bagdad^  or  at  Firouzabad.     So 


*  *  The  Land  of  Moab/ by  H.B.Tristram,  •  it,  it  will  not  bo  ncceBsary  to  refer  to  it 
M.A.,  &c.    Murray,  1873.    As  all  the  iu-    again.  For  further  information  on  the  sub- 
formation  respecting  the  palace  is  con-    ject  the  reader  is  referred  to  that  work, 
tained  in  that  book,  pp.  195  to  215,  and  all  :      ^  Bich,  *  Residence  in  Koordistan,*  ii. 
the  illnstrntions  liere  used  are  taken  from  ,  251  et  seq. 

2  c  2 
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far  tIio:(-  iii  nothing  either  reiunrkalile  or  interKtiDg,  except  tlie 
I'lcnlinrity  of  fiuiliu^  a  Persian  linililiug  iu  Gucb  a  situation.  aii-\  iu 
tile  f.iot  iliat  thi>  viijiitale  nf  tlio  pillani  aro  of  that  fuU-ciirvvd  tiliap*? 
wliii-Ii  iiiv  Ant  foniul  iu  ilio  work^  >■[  Jiisiiuiau.  wliich  eo  far  Ii«li«  t<i 
lix  lilt-  (liiii-  i-t'ilio  I'liililin^. 

lus.  li>>n'i'Vi-r.  ihat  itt  a  liiuo  n-hiii  ChcKroes  posecsiied  all  Akis 
■  ■t'  Al'ri'.'ii.  fioiu  ilio  Iiuluif  to  the  Nile,  and  maiutuiued  acomp 
Mrs  I'll  the  >lK>rosof  thoBi.'«i>lii.<nu,  iusiglitof  CoDBtaQtinopie. 
iii<-1t'>t  iiKhIo  uii  K'ligiiT  sufficed  for  the  greatest  monarch  of 
thi'  iliiv.  lie  <.".-iistijn(>»lly  di'ii-nuinod  to  add  to  it  the  eDclomre 
nKvc  ili-i-riiiil.  ami  lo  cniuiDeiiT  it  with  a  jtortal  which  should  exceed 
in  richiii »  i)iiyiliiii>;  of  the  wi  I  to  be  fmind  in  Syria,      Unfortunate^ 


1 

I  stil 

fori, 

t1l;lt 

this 

ll.r  liu-  ]li^tuly  ,■(  lilt,  this  dosigii  wiis  never  carried  ont.  THifln  the 
WiilU  Wfi-f  niiBi''!  ii'tlu'  lioiglit  of  alioiit  twenty  feet,  the  workmen  were 
(mIIinI  i.!l,  n)i>st  ]'niliil'ly  in  iMiiwiiHiiici'  of  the  roBuit  of  the  battle  of 
Nbifvih  in  (il'T ;  initl  thv  f>t»ii<-s  rvumin  liulf  hen-n,  the  ornament 
nnlinih1i>^).  iiii<l  ihv  wln-U'  i-xaotly  as  if  left  in  a  panic,  never  to  be 

Th.'  U  iipiiU  .'f  tliv  fiti;ii.lt— iiwrkeil  \  A  in  plan.  W'oodmt  Xo.  262— 
l.liv.tii  ilu'  plain  t.iw.i-s.  which  an>  the  Bnuie  all  round,  ia  about 
17<>  fl..'  the  iiiiti\'  of  which  wns  mvupied  by  a  sqiiare-headMl  portal 
Haiikfl  by  two  oiti)L,'"iiiiI  liiwi-rs,     Ench  face  of  these  tcwers  was  or- 

'  Tl..'    1.1.11    i.iaa.'    1.,v    llr.    Tri^t 
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naincnted  by  an  equilateral  triangular  pediment,  filled  with  tlie  richest 
sculiitnro.     In  that  shown  in  M  oodcut  No.  264,  two  large  animals  are 


represented  facing  one  another  on  the  opposite  Bides  of  a  vnae,  on 
which  are  two  doves,  and  out  of  which  apringw  a  vine  which  t<])readit 
liver  the  whole  Burfacc  of  the  triatigh',  intfi«ix;iiied  with  liiifls  and 


:i:-i  SA^SAXIAN   AliiUll  KCIL  JtK.  V.m.\  1. 

liuu<.-ii-.->  "f  }:ra|ii>.  lu  uikutliLi-  i<mh-1  out-  of  tliu  Iturni  in  n.'iir<>iu,-utt.-i) 
with  wiii};».  iviiK-iitly  tlio  last  liiietil  tlesLt-iidaiit  >'[  tin  >>«  iVmnil  at 
Niiu-vili   ami   I'l-rrt'Iflis.  jiiul    in  nil  aiv  inrii.iiM   hcxii-^iuul    riwielt'-!'. 


rv,sl   witl,    ^,    ,:,li,iO"    fir  ov.w.liii!r  J.i.ylljiiif;   fimiul    in    CotVu- 
i-liii.-,(Liiv.  l.ui  n]iw\i  ;iiv  l'..niL.t  ii-jifiitfil  with  vitv  tilt!.'  vuriatu.ii 
tli.>.l.iimi  t.'iii|>U..r\\.'M,nL  lii.li:i. 
rill'  «iu>;  «.iIU  ..t"  tlir   r:.v..lv  i.iv  iiliii">t  m..iv  intiutiftil  than  tlu- 
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central  part  itself.  As  on  the  towers,  the  ornamentation  consists  of  a 
series  of  triangles  filled  with  incised  decorations  and  with  rosettes 
in  their  centres ;  while,  as  will  be  observed  in  Woodcut  No.  2(55,  the 
decoration  in  each  panel  is  varied,  and  all  are  unfinished.  The  cornice 
only  exists  at  one  angle,  and  the  mortice  stones  never  were  inserted 
that  were  meant  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  Enough  however  remains  to 
enable  us  to  see  that,  as  a  surface  decoration,  it  is  nearly  unrivalled 
in  beauty  and  appropriateness.  As  an  external  form  I  know  nothing 
like  it.  It  is  only  matched  by  that  between  the  arches  of  the  inte- 
rior of  Sta.  Sophia  tft  Constantinople,  which  is  so  near  it  in  age  that 
they  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  school  of  art. 

Notwithstanding  the  incomplete  state  in  which  this  fa9ade  was  left 
there  does  not  seem  much  difficulty  in  restoring  it  within  very  narrow 
limits  of  certainty.  The  elevation  cannot  have  differed  greatly  from 
that  shown  in  Woodcut  No.  266,  on  the  following  page.  In  the  first 
place  there  must  have  been  a  great  arch  over  the  entrance  doorway — 
this  is  de  rigueur  in  Sassanian  art,  and  this  must  have  been  stilted  or 
horse-shoed,  as  without  that  it  could  not  be  made  to  fit  on  to  the 
cornice  in  the  towers,  and  all  the  arches  in  the  interior  take,  as  I  am 
informed,  that  shape.  Besides  this  there  is  at  Takt-i-Gero^  a  Sassanian 
arch  of  nearly  the  same  age  and  equally  classical  in  design,  which  is, 
like  this  one,  horse-shoed  to  the  extent  of  one-tenth  of  its  diameter ; 
and  at  Urgub  in  Asia  Minor,  all  the  rock-cut  excavations  which  are 
of  this  or  an  earlier  age  have  this  peculiarity  in  a  marked  degree.^ 

Above  this,  the  third  storey,  is  a  repetition  of  the  lowest,  on  half 
its  scale  —  as  in  the  T&k  Kesra, — but  with  this  difference,  that  here  the 
angular  form  admits  of  its  being  carried  constructively  over  the  great 
arch,  so  that  it  becomes  a  facsimile  of  an  arch  at  Murano  near  Venice,^ 
which  is  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  some  desecrated  building  of  the 
same  age,  probably  of  Antioch  or  some  city  of  Syria  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens.  Above  this  the  elevation  is  more  open  to  conjecture,  but  it 
is  evident  that  the  whole  fa9ade  could  not  have  been  less  than  90  ft.  in 
height,  from  the  fact  that  the  mouldings  at  the  base  (Woodcut  No.  265) 
are  the  mouldings  of  a  Corinthian  column  of  that  height,  and  no  archi- 
tect with  a  knowledge  of  the  style  would  have  used  such  mouldings 
four  and  a  half  feet  in  height,  unless  he  intended  his  building  to  be 
of  a  height  equal  at  least  to  that  proportion.  The  domes  are  those  of 
Serbistan  or  of  Amrith  (Woodcut  No.  120);  but  such  domes  are  frequent 
in  Syria  before  this  age,  and  became  more  so  afterwards. 

llie  great  defect  of  the  palace  at  Mashita  as  an  illustration  of  Sas- 
sanian art  arises  from  the  fact  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  Chosroes 


'  Flandiu  and  Coste,  vol.  iv.  pis.  214, 
215. 

*  Texier  and  Pullan,  *  Byzantine  Archi- 


tecture.'    4to.   1864.     PI.  iv.  p.  40  et  boq. 
*  Kiittkin,   *8tonc«  of  Venice,'  vol.  ii^ 
pU).  3,  4,  and  5. 
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mosques  were  deriYed  from  buildings  of  this  class.  The  African 
mosquos  were  enlargements  of  the  atruB  of  Christian  basilicas,  and 
this  form  is  never  fonnd  there,  but  it  is  the  key  to  all  that  was 
afterwards  erected  to  the  eastward. 

In  the  dearth  of  Sassanian  buildings  there  is  one  other  monument 
that  it  is  worth  while  quoting  before  closing  this  chapter.  It  is  an 
archway  or  grotto,  which  the  same  Chosroes  cut  in  the  rock  at  Takt- 
i-Bostan,  necu:  Eermanshah  (Woodcut  No.  267  on  the  previous  page). 
Though  so  far  removed  from  Byzantine  influence  it  is  nearly  as 
classical  as  the  palace  at  Mashita.  The  flying  figures  over  the  arch 
are  evident  copies  of  those  adorning  the  triumphal  arches  of  the 
Romans,  the  mouldings  are  (K][ually  classical,  and  though  the  costumes 
of  the  principal  personages,  and  of  those  engaged  in  the  hunting  scenes 
on  either  hand,  partake  more  of  Assyria  than  of  Borne,  the  whole 
betrays  the  influence  of  his  early  education  and  the  difliision  of 
Western  arts  at  that  time  more  than  any  other  monument  we  know  of. 
The  statue  of  himself  on  his  favourite  black  steed  "  Shubz  diz,**  is 
original  and  interesting,  and,  with  many  of  the  details  of  this  monu- 
ment, it  has  been  introduced  into  the  restoration  of  Mashita. 

This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  but  a  meagre  account  of  the  architeo- 
turo  of  a  great  people.  Perhaps  it  may  be  that  the  materials  do  not 
exist  for  making  it  more  complete,  but  what  is  more  likely  is  that 
they  have  not  yet  been  looked  for,  but  will  be  found  when  attention 
is  fairly  directed  to  the  subject.  In  the  meanwhile  what  has  been 
said  regarding  it  will  be  much  clearer  and  better  understood  when 
we  come  to  sjxjak  of  the  Byzantine  style,  which  overlapped  the 
Sassanian,  and  was  to  some  extent  contemporary  with  it. 
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Ik  a  line  were  drawn  north  and  south  from  Mcmel  on  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  to  Spalatro  on  the  Adriatic,  it  would  divide  Europe  into 
nearly  equal  halves.  All  that  part  lying  to  the  west  of  the  line 
would  be  found  to  Ik)  inhabited  by  nations  of  Celtic  or  Teutonic 
races,  and  all  those  to  the  eastward  of  it  by  nations  of  Sclavonic 
origin,  if — as  we  must  do — we  exclude  from  present  consideration 
those  fragments  of  the  effete  Turanian  races  wliich  still  linger  to 
the  westward,  as  well  as  the  intrusive  hordes  of  the  same  family 
which  temporarily  occupy  some  fair  porticms  to  the  eastward  of  the 
line  so  drawn. 

Tliis  line  is  not  of  course  quite  straight,  for  it  follows  the  boundary 
between  Germany  on  the  one  hand,  and  Russia  and  Poland  on  the 
other  as  far  as  Cracow,  while  it  crosses  Hungary  by  the  line  of 
the  Raab  and  separates  Dalmatia  from  Turkey.  Though  Sclavonic 
influences  may  be  detected  to  the  westward  of  the  l)oundary,  they  are 
faint  and  underlie  the  Teutonic  element;  but  to  the  eastward,  the 
little  province  of  Siel)enburgen,  in  the  north-east  comer  of  Hungary, 
forms  the  only  little  oasis  of  Gothic  art  in  the  desert  of  Panslavic 
indifference  to  architectural  expression.  Originally  it  was  a  Roman, 
afterw'ards  a  German,  colony,  and  maintained  its  Gothic  style  through- 
out the  Middle  Ages.^ 


'  In  tlie  AliiMOiiiii  at  Pcstli  arc  u  uiiin- 
Ikt  of  ubjcet8  of  Egyptian  art,  said  to 
hsive  bcon  fouml  in  this  quarter.     Is  it 


Uto  uiucli  to  assume  the  pre-i-xistoiiee  of  a 
PhoDnieian  or  Egyptian  colony  hero  before 
the  Roman  times  ? 
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Frum  Spalatro  the  line  crosses  the  Adriatic  to  Fermo,  and  then 
following  very  closely  the  43rd  parallel  of  latitude,  divides  Italy  into 
two  nearly  wjual  halves.  The  Gothic  tribes  settled  to  such  an  extent 
to  the  northward  of  this  boundary  as  to  influence  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture in  a  very  marked  degree ;  while  to  the  southward  of  it  their 
presence  can  w4th  difficulty  be  detected,  except  in  a  few  exceptional 
cases,  and  for  a  very  limited  time. 

Architecturally  all  the  styles  of  art  practised  during  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  westward  and  northward  of  this  boundary,  may  be  cor- 
rectly and  graphically  described  as  the  Gothic  style.  All  those  to  the 
eastward  may  with  etjual  propriety  bo  designated  as  the  Byzantine 
style  of  art. 

Anterior,  however,  to  these,  there  existed  a  transitional  style, 
properly  called  the  Komanesque,  which  may  bo  described  as  that 
modification  of  the  classical  Roman  form,  which  was  introduce*! 
between  the  reigns  of  Constantino  and  Justinian,  and  was  avowedly 
an  attempt  to  adapt  classical  forms  to  Christian  purposes.  To  the 
eastward  of  the  lino  of  demarcation  the  transition  was  perfected 
under  the  reign  of  Justinian  (a.d.  527  to  564),  when  it  became 
properly  entitled  to  the  name  of  Byzantine.  To  the  westward,  in 
Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  the  Romanesque  continued  to  be 
practised  till  the  6th  or  7th  centuries;  but  about  that  time  occurs 
an  hiatuH  in  the  architectural  history  of  Western  Europe,  owing 
to  the  troubles  which  arose  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire 
and  the  irruption  of  the  Barbarian  hordes.  When  the  art  again 
reappeared,  it  was  strongly  tinctured  by  Barbarian  influences,  and 
may  with  propriety  Ix?  designated  the  Gothic  style,  the  essential 
characteristic  l)eing  that  it  is  the  architecture  of  a  people  differing 
from  the  Romans  or  Italians  in  blood,  and,  it  need  hardly  be  added, 
differing  from  them  in  a  like  ratio  in  their  architectural  conceptions. 

This  nomenclature  differs  slightly  from  that  usually  employed  in 
modern  architectural  works.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  present 
names  were  introduced  liy  persons  writing  monographs  of  the  styles  of 
their  native  countries,  and  not  by  any  one  who,  taking  a  larger  view 
of  the  subject,  was  attempting  to  classify  all  styles.  It  is  of  little 
consequence,  for  instance,  to  inquire  why  the  Germans  should  call 
the  architecture  of  such  cathedrals  as  those  of  Spires,  Worms,  Ac., 
by  the  absurd  name  of  Byzantine,  or  to  ask  them  what  feature  had 
been  borrowed  from  the  Eastern  capital,  or  in  what  one  particular 
they  resembled  the  buildings  of  that  division  of  Europe.  They 
adopteil  a  name,  and  so  long  as  they  did  not  extend  their  purview 
Ixjyond  the  IJheinland,  no  harm  was  done.  But  with  a  general 
historian  it  is  different ;  he  has  a  definite  use  for  tho  term,  and  he 
cannot  admit  within  its  limits  any  style  or  details  vrhich  cannot 
establish  their  affinity  to  it. 
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The  same  is  equally  true  of  the  Eomanesque.  There  is  in  Italy 
and  in  the  south  of  France  a  style  which  is  only  modified  Eoman, 
without  any  extraneous  influence— and  to  which  the  term  more 
properly  applies,  and  to  use  it  to  designate  the  early  attempts  of 
the  antagonistic  nations  is  to  mistake,  not  only  the  meaning  of  the 
term,  but  the  whole  meaning  of  the  ethnography  of  art.  There  is, 
for  instance,  less  classical  feeling  in  the  naves  of  Peterborough  or 
Ely  Cathedrals,  than  in  those  of  Canterbury  or  York ;  and  our 
Norman  buildings,  in  all  essential  respects,  are  far  less  like  those  of 
Home  than  the  Decorated  Pointed  buildings  which  superseded  them. 
If  the  change  of  a  simple  detail  or  the  substitution  of  a  pointed  for 
a  round  arch  is  sufficient  to  necessitate  a  change  of  name,  the  new 
style  should  have  been  called  Saracenesque,^  or  have  had  some  such 
name  conferred  upon  it. 

The  term  Gothic,  as  applied  to  all  the  styles  invented  and  used  by 
the  Western  Barbarians  who  overthrew  the  l?oman  Empire  and  settled 
within  its  limits,  is  a  true  and  expressive  term  both  ethnographically 
and  architecturally.  It  is  true  it  was  originally  invented  and  applied 
as  a  term  of  reproach,  but  that  meaning  has  long  since  passed  away 
and  been  forgotten,  so  that  it  has  become  unobjectionable  in  that 
respect;  and,  unless  the  several  styles  be  grasped  as  a  whole,  and 
comprehended  under  one  denomination — whatever  that  may  be — they 
can  never  be  classified  or  be  properly  understood. 

The  first  great  subdivision  of  this  that  occurs,  is  between  the  early 
and  later  Gothic  styles  — which  may  generally  be  characterised  as  the 
Hound  and  Pointed  Arched  Gothic  styles.  In  France,  however,  a 
pointed  style  preceded  the  round-arched,  so  that  this  characteristic 
must  not  be  too  rigidly  insisted  upon.  Beyond  this  general  classifica- 
tion, the  use  of  local  names,  when  available,  will  always  be  found  most 
convenient.  First,  the  country,  or  architectural  province,  in  which 
an  example  is  found  should  be  ascertained,  so  that  its  locality  may  be 
marked,  and  if  possible  with  the  addition  of  a  dynastic  or  regal  name 
to  point  out  its  epoch.  When  the  outline  is  sufficiently  marked,  it 
may  be  convenient,  as  the  French  do,  to  speak  of  the  style  of  the 
13th  century  as  applied  to  their  own  country.  The  terms  they 
use  always  seem  to  be  better  than  Ist,  or  2nd,  Middle  Pointed,  or 
even  "  Geometric,"  "  Decorated, "  or  "  Perpendicular,"  or  such  general 
names  as  neither  tell  the  country  nor  the  age,  nor  even  accurately 
describe  the  style,  though  when  they  have  become  general  it  may 
seem  pedantic  to  refuse  to  use  them.  The  system  of  using  local, 
combined,  and  dynastic  names  has  been  followed  in  describing  all 
the  styles  hitherto  enumerated  in  this  volume,  and  will  be  followed 


'  If  Romanesqno  is  to  be  applied  to 
our  Nomian  architecture,  the  Parthenon 
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in  speaking  of  those  wliich  remain  to  be  described;  and  as  it  is 
generally  found  to  be  so  convenient,  whenever  it  is  possible  it  will 
be  adhered  to. 

In  order  to  carry  out  these  principles,  the  division  proposed  for 
this  part  of  the  subject  is — 

Ist.  To  treat  of  the  Western  Bomanesque  as  it  prevailed  in  Italy 
between  the  ages  of  Constantino  and  Justinian  or  down  to  the  age 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  say  about  the  year  600.  So  long  in  fact  as 
it  remained  an  original  independent  style,  unmixed  vrith  foreign  or 
extraneous  influences. 

2nd.  To  take  up  the  Gothic  style  in  France,  and  follow  it  from  the 
time  it  emancipated  itself  from  the  Romanesque  till  it  perished  under 
Francis  I.  If  this  arrangement  is  not  quite  logical,  it  is  certainly 
convenient,  as  it  enables  us  to  grasp  the  complete  history  of  the 
style  in  the  countr}'  where  most  of  the  more  important  features  were 
invented  and  |)erfected.  Having  once  mastered  the  history  of  Gothic 
art  in  the  country  of  its  birth,  the  sequence  in  which  the  other 
branches  of  the  style  are  followed  becomes  comparatively  unim- 
portant. ITie  difficulty  of  arranging  them  does  not  lie  so  much 
in  the  sequence  as  in  the  determination  of  what  divisions  shall 
\ye  considered  as  separate  architectural  provinces.  In  a  handbook, 
subdivision  could  hardly  be  carried  too  far ;  in  a  history,  a  wider  view 
ought  to  be  taken.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  following  will  Ijeet 
meet  the  true  exigencies  of  the  case : 

3rd.  Belgium  and  Holland  should  be  taken  up  after  France  as 
a  separate  province  during  the  Middle  Ages,  while  at  the  same  time 
forming  an  intermediate  link  between  that  coimtry  and  Germany. 

4th.  Though  not  without  important  ethnograpliical  distinctions,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  treat  all  the  German-speaking  countries  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Baltic  as  one  province.  If  Germany  were  taken  up  before 
France,  8uch  a  mode  of  treatment  would  be  inadmissible ;  but  following 
the  history  of  the  art  in  that  country,  it  may  be  done  without  either 
confusion  or  needless    opetition. 

5th.  Seandina\aa  foUo^N-s  naturally  as  a  subordinate  and  unfor- 
tunately not  verv'  important  architectural  subdivision. 

6th.  From  this  we  pass  by  an  easy  gradation  to  the  British 
Islands,  which  in  themselves  contain  three  tolerably  well  defined 
varieties  of  style,  popularly  known  as  the  Saxon,  the  Norman,  or  round- 
arched,  and  the  Gothic,  or  pointed-arched  style  of  Architecture. 

7tli.  Spain  might  have  been  made  to  follow  France,  as  most  of  its 
architectural  peculiarities  were  borrowed  from  that  country;  but  some 
too  own  a  German  origin,  while  on  the  whole  the  new  lessons  to  l^e 
learned  from  a  study  of  her  art  are  so  few,  that  it  is  comparativelv 
unimportant  in  what  sequence  the  country  is  taken. 

8th.   There    then   only  remains   Italy,   from  which   our   liistorv 
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sprang,  and  to  which  it  returns.  After  treating  of  the  imperfect 
Gothic  of  the  north,  we  pass  easily  to  the  imperfect  Byzantine  of 
the  southern  division  of  the  peninsula. 

9  th.  From  Italy,  by  an  easy  gradation,  we  cross  the  Adriatic,  and 
begin  again  the  history  of  Christian  art  by  tracing  up  the  successive 
developments  of  the  Byzantine  style  of  architecture  in  the  countries 
lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  boundary  line,  with  the  description  of 
which  this  chapter  commenced.  Owing  to  the  greater  uniformity  of 
race,  the  thread  of  the  narrative  is  far  more  easily  followed  to  the 
eastward  than  to  the  westward  of  the  line.  The  Byzantine  Empire 
remained  one  and  undivided  during  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  from  that 
we  pass  by  an  easy  gradation  to  Kussia,  where  the  style  continued  to 
be  practised  till  Peter  the  Great  superseded  it  by  introducing  the  styles 
of  Weatem  Europe. 
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Basilicas. 

Like  the  study  of  all  modem  history,  that  of  Christian  architectore 
commences  with  Rome ;  and  not,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  where  the 
history  of  Rome  leaves  off,  hut  far  hack  in  the  Empire,  if  not,  indeed, 
almost  in  the  Repuhlic. 

As  has  alread}'  l)een  pointed  out,  the  whole  history  of  the  art  in 
Imperial  Rome  is  tliat  of  a  style  in  course  of  transition,  beginning 
with  a  purely  Pagan  or  Grecian  stylo  in  the  age  of  AugnstoB,  and 
passing  into  one  almost  wholly  Christian  in  the  age  of  Constantine. 

At  tlie  first  epoch  of  the  Empire  the  temple  architecture  of  Rome 
consisted  in  an  external  arrangement  of  columns,  without  arches  or 
vaults,  and  was  wholly  nnsuited  to  the  purposes  of  Christian  worship. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  period  it  had  become  an  internal  architecture, 
making  use  of  arches  and  vaults  almost  entirely  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  columnar  orders,  except  as  ornaments,  and  became  so  perfectly 
adapted  to  Christian  requirements,  that  little  or  no  essential  change 
in  it  has  taken  place  from  that  time  to  the  present  day.  A  basilica 
of  the  form  adopted  in  the  first  century  after  Constantine  is  as 
suited  now  as  it  was  then  to  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Christian  ritual. 

The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  during  the  first  three  centuries  after 
the  Christian  era  an  immense  change  was  silently  but  certainly 
working  its  way  in  men's  minds.  The  old  religion  was  effete:  the 
best  men,  the  most  intellectual  spirits  of  the  age,  had  no  faith  in 
it;  and  the  new  religion  with  all  its  important  oonsequenoes  was 
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gradually  supplying  its  place  in  the  minds  of  men  long  before  it 
was  generally  accepted. 

There  is  thus  no  real  distinction  between  the  Emilian  or  Ulpian 
basilicas  and  those  which  Constantino  erected  for  the  use  of  the  early 
Christian  republic.  Nor  is  it  possible,  in  such  a  series  as  the  Pan- 
theon, the  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica,  and  the  Church  of  San  Vitale 
at  Ravenna,  to  point  out  what  part  really  belongs  to  Pagan  and  what 
to  Christian  art. 

It  is  true  that  Constantino  fixed  the  epoch  of  completed  transition, 
and  gave  it  form  and  substance ;  but  long  before  his  time  Paganism 
was  impossible  and  a  reform  inevitable.  The  feeling  of  the  world  had 
changed — its  form  of  utterance  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Viewed  in  this  Hght,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  early  history 
of  Christian  art  from  that  of  Imperial  Kome.  The  sequence  is  so 
immediate  and  the  change  so  gradual,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  first  is 
absolutely  indispensable  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  second. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  connected  with  the  early  history 
of  the  Christian  religion  is,  that  neither  its  Founder  nor  any  of  His 
more  immediate  successors  left  any  specific  directions  either  as  to  the 
liturgical  forms  of  worship  to  be  observed  by  His  followers,  nor  laid 
down  any  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  government  of  the  newly 
established  Church.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  left  almost 
wholly  to  those  to  whose  care  the  infant  congregation  was  entrusted 
to  frame  such  regulations  for  its  guidance  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
occasion  might  dictate,  and  gradually  to  appoint  such  forms  of 
worship  as  might  seem  most  suitable  to  express  the  purity  of  the 
new  faith,  but  at  the  same  time  with  a  dignity  befitting  its  high 
mission. 

In  Judea  these  ceremonies,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  were 
strongly  tinctured  with  the  forms  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation ;  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  in  Africa,  and  more  especially  in  the  pomp-loving 
and  ceremonious  Egypt,  that  fixed  liturgies  and  rites  first  became  an 
integral  part  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  those  countries  far  from 
the  central  seat  of  government,  more  liberty  of  conscience  seems  to 
have  been  attained  at  an  early  period  than  would  have  been  tolerated 
in  the  capital.  Before  the  time  of  Constantino  they  possessed  not  only 
churches,  but  a  regularly  established  hierarchy  and  a  form  of  worship 
similar  to  what  afterwards  obtained  throughout  the  whole  Christian 
world.  The  form  of  the  government  of  the  Church,  however,  was 
long  unsettled.  At  first  it  seems  merely  to  have  been  that  the  most 
respected  individuals  of  each  isolated  congregation  were  selected  to 
form  a  council  to  advise  and  direct  their  fellow-Christians,  to  receive 
and  dispense  their  alms,  and,  under  the  simple  but  revered  title  of 
Presbyters,  to  act  as  fathers  rather  than  as  governors  to  the  scattered 
communities  by  which  they  were  elected.  The  idea,  however,  of  such 
VOL.  J.  1  \^ 
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a  oonncil  naturally  includes  that  of  a  president  to  guide  their  delibe- 
rations and  give  unity  and  force  to  their  decisions ;  and  such  we  soon 
find  springing  up  under  the  title  of  Bishops,  or  Presbyter  Bishops,  as 
they  were  first  called.  During  the  course  of  the  second  century  the 
latter  institution  seems  graduaUy  to  have  gained  strength  at  the 
expense  of  the  power  of  the  Presbyters,  whose  delegate  the  Bishop 
was  assumed  to  be.  In  that  capacity  the  Bishops  not  only  took 
upon  themselves  the  general  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church, 
but  formed  themselves  into  separate  councils  and  synods,  meeting 
in  the  provincial  capitals  of  the  provinces  where  tbey  were  located. 
These  meetings  took  place  under  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  of 
the  city  in  which  they  met,  who  thus  assumed  to  be  the  chief  or 
metropolitan.  These  formed  a  new  presbytery  above  the  older  insti- 
tution, which  was  thus  gradually  superseded — to  be  again  surpassed 
by  the  great  councils  which,  after  the  age  of  Constantino,  formed  the 
supremo  governing  body  of  the  Church ;  performing  the  functions  of 
the  earlier  provincial  synods  with  more  extended  authority,  though 
with  less  unanimity  and  regularity  than  had  characterised  the  earlier 
institution. 

It  was  thus  that  during  the  first  three  centuries  of  its  existence  the 
Christian  community  was  formed  into  a  vast  federal  republic,  governed 
by  its  own  laws,  administered  by  its  own  officers,  acknowledging  no 
community  with  the  heathen  and  no  authority  in  the  constituted 
secular  powers  of  the  State.  But  at  the  same  time  the  hierarchy 
admitted  a  participation  of  rights  to  the  general  body  of  the  fiuthfii], 
from  whom  they  were  chosen,  and  whoso  delegation  was  still  admitted 
to  bo  their  title  to  oflice. 

When,  in  the  time  of  Constantino,  this  persecuted  and  scattered 
Church  emerged  from  the  Catacombs  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  Im- 
perial favour,  there  were  no  buildings  in  Rome  which  could  bo  found 
more  suited  for  their  purposes  than  the  basilicas  of  the  ancient  city. 
They  were  designed  and  erected  for  tho  transaction  of  the  affairs  of 
the  heathen  Empire,  and  were  in  consequence  eminently  suited  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Christian  republic,  which  then  aspired  to  supersede 
its  fallen  rival,  and  replace  it  by  a  younger  and  better  institution. 

In  the  Imsilicas  the  whole  congregation  of  the  faithful  could  meet 
and  take  part  in  the  transaction  of  the  business  going  on.  The  bishop 
naturally  took  the  place  previously  occupied  by  the  praetor  or  quaestor, 
the  presbyters  those  of  the  assessors.  The  altar  in  front  of  the  apse. 
where  the  pious  heathen  poured  out  libations  at  the  oommenoement 
and  conclusion  of  all  important  business,  served  equally  for  the  cele- 
bration of  Christian  rites,  and  with  the  fewest  possible  changes,  either 
in  the  form  of  tho  ceremonies  or  in  the  nature  of  the  business  trans- 
acted therein,  tho  basilica  of  the  heathen  became  tiie  eodesia  or  place 
of  assembly  of  the  early  Christian  community. 
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In  addition,  howovor,  to  the  rectangular  basilica,  which  was 
cfisentially  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of 
the  Church,  the  Christian  community  early  adopted  a  circular-formed 
edifice  as  a  ceremonial  or  sacramental  adjunct  to  the  basilica.  These 
were  copied  from  the  Roman  tombs  above  described,  and  were  in  fact 
frequently  built  for  the  sepulchres  of  distinguished  persons;  but  they 
were  also  used  at  a  very  early  date  as  baptisteries,  as  well  as  for 
the  performance  of  funereal  rites.  It  does  not  appear  that  baptism, 
the  marriage  rites,  or  indeed  any  of  the  sacraments,  were  performed  in 
the  earliest  ages  in  the  basilica,  though  in  after  ages  a  font  was 
introduced  even  into  cathedrals.  The  rectangular  church  became 
ultimately  the  only  form  used.  In  the  earlier  ages,  however,  a  complete 
ecclesiastical  establishment  consisted  of  a  basilica  and  a  baptistery, 
independent  of  one  another  and  seldom  ranged  symmetrically,  though 
the  tendency  seems  to  have  been  to  place  the  round  church  opposite 
the  western  or  principal  entrance  of  the  basilica. 

Though  this  was  the  case  in  the  capital  and  other  great  cities,  it 
was  otherwise  before  the  time  of  Constantino  in  the  provinces.  There 
the  Christian  communities  existed  as  members  of  a  religious  sect  long 
before  they  aspired  to  political  power  or  dreamt  of  superseding  the 
secular  form  of  government  by  combination  among  themselves.  In 
the  remote  parts  of  the  Empire,  in  the  earliest  ages,  they  consequently 
built  for  themselves  churches  which  were  temples,  or,  in  other  words, 
houses  of  prayer,  designed  for  and  devoted  wholly  to  the  celebration 
of  religious  rites,  as  in  the  Pagan  temples,  and  without  any  reference 
to  the  government  of  the  community  or  the  transaction  of  the  business 
of  the  assembly.  If  any  such  existed  in  Italy  or  any  other  part  of 
Europe,  they  either  perished  in  the  various  persecutions  to  which  the 
Christians  were  exposed  when  located  near  the  seat  of  government,  or 
they  became  hallowed  by  the  memories  of  the  times  of  martyrdom, 
and  were  rebuilt  in  happier  days  with  greater  magnificence,  so  that 
little  or  no  trace  of  the  original  buildings  now  remains.  So  long, 
therefore,  as  our  researches  were  confined  to  European  examples,  the 
history  of  Christian  architecture  began  with  Constantino ;  but  recent 
researches  in  Africa  have  shown  that,  when  properly  explored,  we 
shall  certainly  be  able  to  carry  the  history  of  the  Romanesque  style 
in  that  country  back  to  a  date  at  least  a  century  before  his  time.  In 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor  so  many  early  examples  have  come  to  light  that 
it  seems  probable  that  we  may,  before  long,  carry  the  history  of 
Byzantine  art  back  to  a  date  nearly  approaching  that  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  It  is,  however,  only  so  recently  that  the 
attention  of  ecclesiologists  has  been  directed  to  the  early  examples 
of  Christian  architecture,  that  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  grasp  completely 
the  whole  bearing  of  the  subject ;  but  enough  is  known  to  show  how 
much  the  progress  of  research  may  modify  the  views  hitherto  enter- 
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tained  on  the  subject.  Ue&nwhile  too  mndi  attention  can  hardly  be 
bestowed  upon  it,  as  it  is  by  means  of  theae  early  apecimens  oC 
architectural  art  that  we  shall  probably  be  best  able  to  recover  the 
primitive  fomu  of  the  ChriBtian  Uttu^cal  obaervance. 

One  of  the  moet  ancient  as  well  as  intoreeting  of  the  African 
churchee  which  has  yet  been  brought  to  light  is 
that  at  Djemla.  It  is  a  simple  rectangle,  intei^ 
lally  92  ft.  by  52,  divided  longitudinally  with 
thi'ee  aisles,  the  centre  one  of  which  terminates 
in  a  square  cclla  or  choir,  which  seems  to  have 
been  enclosed  up  to  the  roof;  but  the  building 
»  ruined  that  this  cannot  be  known  for  acei- 
tAinty.  Though  so  exceptional,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  whence  the  form  was  derived.  If  we  take 
such  a  plan,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the  Maison 
Carr4  at  Kimes  (Woodcut  No.  187),  and  build  a 
wall  round  and  put  a  roof  over  it.  so  as  to  make 
»*.  ri.n..^  bunbii  ijemit.  a  building  which  was  originally  appropriated  to 
s&.ir  s*  I,  lu  1  iB,  external  wnrehip  suitable  for  internal  religio4U 
purposoe,  we  should  have  eiactly  such  a  result  as  this.  The  cell* 
must  lie  dimiiiiehed  in  extent,  the  pillars  more  widely  spaced,  and  the 
front  row  converted  into  a  wall  in  which  the  entrances  would  be 
usually  placed.  In  this  iuHtanco  tho  one  entrance,  for  some  local 
reason,  is  lateral.  I'lie  whole  floor  of  the  church  is  covered  with  a 
motiaic  so  purely  classical  in  style  of  execution  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  its  early  date, 

A  more  coniiucm  form  is  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  repre- 
»  senting  a  small  church  at  Announa.  like- 

wise ill   Algeria,   a1>out   4o    ft.   square, 
divided  into  three  aisles  and  with  a  pro- 
jecting apse.     If  we  turn  to  the  plan  <rf 
^  ^  ^  the  Temple  of  Mars  Ultor  (Woodcut  Na 

t~^   ,  ,  188),  we  see  at  once  whence  this  form 

was  derived.  It  only  requires  the  latent 
columns  to  be  brought  slightly  forwatd 
to  efiect  the  requisite  change.  When  the 
building  was  to  be  used  by  a  congrega- 
tion, and  not  merely  for  display,  the 
.'  pillars  would  require  to  be  more  widely 

■  spaced. 

■JM.     iUuMj^iiiBr|ii..i.»mioiii».  ^  third  form,  from  Ibrim  in  Xnbia, 

shows  the  peculiarity  of  the  apse  being 
iiiternul,  which  became  very  fashionable  in  the  Eastern,  though  not 
w  much  Ko  ill  tho  Western,  churches,  but  still  sufficiently  eo  to  make 
its  introduction  at  this  early  age  worthy  of  notice.     The  building 
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e  have  hitherto 

;  centiiricB   later.     In  this  in- 


18  email,  being  only  57  ft.  in  length  extenially,  but  ia  remarkable 
for  being  built  with  eoinething  of  the  solidity  of  the  Egyptian  edifices 
among  which  it  stands. 

The  next  example  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  quote  to  make 
this  early  form  intelligible,  is  that  of  the  church  , 
St.  Beparatus, 
I  Orleansrille— the  ancient 
I  Castellum  Tingitanun 
I  Accordingtoaninscriptio 
I  Btillexisting,  it  was  erected 
,  252,  but  the  second 
I  apse  seems  to  have  been 
I  added  afterwards,  about 
the  year  403,  to  contain 
the  grave  of  the  saint, 
itnowstands,  itisadoublo- 
apsed  basilica  80  ft.  longby 
52  broad,  divided  into  five 
aisles,  and  exhibiting  on  a 
miniature  scale  all  the  peculiarities  of  plan  which  \ 
fancied  were  not  adopted  un 
stance  both  the  apses  are  internal,  so  that  the  side-aisles  are  longer 
than  the  centre  one,  no  portion  of  them  appearing  to  have  been 
cut  off  for  calcidica  or  vestrits,  as  was  very  generally  the  case  In  this 
age. 

Another  example,  very  much  like  this  in  arrangement,  but  on  a 
larger  scale,  is  found  at  Ermet,  the  ancient  Ilermonthis  in  Egypt. 
It  measures  over  all  150  ft.  by  90,  and,  if  the  plan  in  the  great  French 
work '  is  to  bo  depended  u]>on,  is  one  of  the  most  complete  examples 
of  its  class.  It  has  four  ranges  of  columns,  taken  apparently  from 
more  ancient  examples,  and  two  apses  with  all  the  usual  appur- 
tenances. 

Another  two-aisled  and  single-apse  church,  measuring  100  ft.  by 
65,  called  Dyer  Abou  Taneh,  is  represented  in  the  same  work  ;  '  but 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  those  churches  is  that  known  as  the 
White  Convent,  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  above 
Siout.  Externally  it  measures  215  ft.  by  122,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  - 
solid  wall,  sunuountod  by  an  Egyptian  cornice,  so  that  it  looks  much 
more  like  an  ancient  temple  than  a  Christian  church.  Originally  it 
had  six  doors,  but  all  are  now  walled  up,  except  one  in  the  centre  of  the 
southern  face ;  and  above,  a  series  of  small  openings,  like  loopholes, 
admitted  light  to  apartments  which  apparently  occupied  the  upper 
storey   of  lateral  corridors.     Light  to  the  church    was,   of  course. 


'  'AnUquilsB,'  vol  i.  jil.  97. 


'  Eodtin,  Tol.  iv.  ])1.  67. 
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admitted  thmugh  the  clereetory,  which  could  oasily  be  dcme ;  aod 
iilt<^ther  as  a  fortified  and  mjstoriouB  abode,  and  place  of 
worship  of  ascntics,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  appTOpriale 
example. 

The  age  of  thie  church  is  not  very  well  aaoertained ;  popularly 
it  is,  like  so  many  others,  ascribed  to  Sta. 
Helena,  and  the  donble  aisles  and  triapsi] 
arrangements  are  so  like  her  church  at 
Bethlehem,  that  there  is  no  h  priori  impro- 
bability in  the  aasnmptioii.  The  plan,  how- 
ever, is  more  complicated  and  complete,  and 
it£  external  form  bespeaks  of  troabloiu  times, 
so  that  altc^ther  it  is  probably  a  centtuy  or 
two  (the  monks  say  140  years)  more  modern. 
Like  other  churches  of  its  class,  ancient  mate- 
rials hare  been  so  naed  up  with  those  pre- 
pared at  the  time,  that  it  is  extreniely  ditEcnlt 
to  ascertain  the  dates  of  sach  bnildings.  If, 
however,  any  one  with  sufficient  knowledge 
would  make  a  special  stady  of  these  I^yptiaii 
:  churches,  ho  wonld  add  one  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  to  oar  hiatorj-  of  earl; 
Christian  Architecture,  and  explain  many 
ritual  arrangcmeuts  whose  origin  is  now  involved  in  mystery ;  Imt 
for  this  we  must  wait.  The  materials  are  not  at  present  availaUe, 
all  travollors  in  Egypt  being  so  attracted  by  the  surpassing  interest 
of  the  Pagan  rcmaine  of  that  country,  as  hardly  to  find  time  for  a 
glance  at  the  Chrititian  antiquities. 

It  was  probably  in  a  groat  measure  owing  to  the  infiaence  of  thcee 
provincial  examples  that  the  arrangements  of  tho  metropolitian  hasi* 
licas  wore  not  long  allowed  to  retain  tho  form  above  described,  thongk 
more  was  probably  duo  to  tho  change  which  was  gradnally  taking 
place  in  tho  constitution  of  the  governing  body  of  the  Cborch.  The 
early  arrangements  of  tho  Christian  basilica,  as  copied  from  the  secoUr 
forms  of  the  Pagan  places  of  aesombly,  soon  became  nnsnited  to  the 
.  more  oxchisively  religious  purposes  to  which  they  were  to  bo  appro- 
priated. Tho  uow  dominant  hierarchy  of  Bome  soon  began  to  repudiate 
the  republicanism  of  tho  early  days  of  the  Church,  and  to  adopt  &om 
the  East  tho  convenient  doctrine  of  the  absolute  Bepar&tion  of  the  con- 
gregation into  clergy  and  laity.  To  accommodate  the  basilica  to  this 
now  state  of  things,  first  the  apse  was  railed  off  and  appropriated 
wholly  to  tho  use  of  tho  clergy  :  then  the  whole  of  the  dais,  or  raised 
part  in  front  of  tho  ajtse  ou  which  the  altar  stood,  was  separated  by 
pillars,  callod  canccIH,  and  iu  like  manner  given  up  whtdly  to  the 
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clergy,  and  was  not  allowed  to  be  profaned  by  the  presence  of  the 
unordained  multitude. 

The  last  great  change  was  the  introduction  of  a  choir,  or  enclosed 
space  in  the  centre  of  the  nave,  attached  to  the  bema  or  presbytery,  as 
the  raised  space  came  to  be  called.  Bound  three  sides  of  this  choir  the 
faithful  were  allowed  to  congregate  to  hear  the  Gospels  or  Epistles 
read  from  the  two  pulpits  or  ambanes,  which  were  built  into  its 
enclosure,  one  on  either  side;  or  to  hear  the  services  which  were 
read  or  sung  by  the  inferior  order  of  clergy  who  occupied  its 
precincts. 

The  enclosure  of  the  choir  was  kept  low,  so  as  not  to  hide  the  view 
of  the  raised  presbytery,  or  to  prevent  the  congregation  from  witnessing 
the  more  sacred  mysteries  of  the  faith  which  were  there  performed  by 
the  higher  order  of  clergy. 

Another  important  modification,  though  it  entailed  no  architec- 
tural change,  was  the  introduction  of  the  bodies  of  the  saints  in  whose 
honour  the  building  was  erected  into  the  basilica  itself,  and  depositing 
them  in  a  confessional  or  crypt  below  the  high  altar. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  separate  circular  building, 
or  proper  tomb,  was  originally  erected  over  the  grave  or  place  of  mar- 
tyrdom, and  the  basilica  was  sanctified  merely  by  its  propinquity  to 
the  sacred  spot.  Afterwards  the  practice  of  depositing  the  relics  of  the 
saint  beneath  the  floor  became  universally  the  rule.  At  about  the  same 
time  the  baptistery  was  also  absorbed  into  the  basilica ;  and  instead 
of  standing  opposite  the  western  entrance,  a  font  placed  within  the 
western  doors  supplied  its  place.  This  last  change  was  made  earlier 
at  Rome  than  elsewhere.  It  is  not  known  at  what  exact  period  the 
alteration  was  introduced,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  was  com- 
pleted before  the  age  of  Gregory  the  Great. 

It  was  thus  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries  the  basilicas 
aggregated  within  themselves  all  the  offices  of  the  Koman  Church,  and 
became  the  only  acknowledged  ecclesiastical  buildings — either  as  places 
for  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  for  the  administration  of  the  sacraments 
and  the  performance  of  divine  worship,  or  for  the  congregation  of  the 
faithful. 

None  of  the  basilican  churches,  either  of  Rome  or  the  provinces, 
possess  these  arrangements  exactly  as  they  were  originally  established 
in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  The  church  of  San  Clemente,  however, 
retains  them  so  nearly  in  their  primitive  form  that  a  shoi-t  description 
of  it  may  tend  to  make  what  follows  more  easily  intelligible.  This 
basilica  seems  to  have  been  erected  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century 
over  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  house  in  which  the  saint  of 
that  name  resided.  Recently  a  subterranean  church  or  crypt  has 
been   discovered,    which  must   of   course  be  more  ancient  than   the 
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present  remains.^     Above  this  subterranean  chnrcli  stands  tbe  edifice 
shown  in  the  accompanying  plan  (Woodcut  No.  273),  nearly  one-third 

less  in  size,  being  only  65  ft.  wide  internally',  against 
93  of  the  original  church,  though  both  were  about  the 
same  length. 

It  is  one  of  the  few  that  still  possesses  an  atrium 
or  courtyard  in  front  of  the  principal  entrance,  though 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  this  was  considered 
at  that  early  age  a  most  important,  if  not  indeed 
an  indispensable,  attribute  to  the  church  itself.  As 
a  feature  it  may  have  been  derived  from  the  East, 
where  we  know  it  was  most  common,  and  where  it 
afterwards  became,  with  only  the  slightest  possible 
modifications,  the  mosque  of  the  Moslems.  It  wonld 
seem  even  more  probable,  however,  that  it  is  only  a 
repetition  of  the  forum,  which  was  always  attached 
to  the  Pagan  basilica,  and  through  which  it  was 
always  entered ;  and  for  a  sepulchral  church  at  least 
273.  Plan  of  the  Chun b  nothing  could  bo  morc  appropriate,  as  the  original 
Home!  (i-n>mT;uten-  application   of  the  word  forum  seems  to  have  been 

^\Z^^Z7i2      ^^  *^®  ^1^^  *^^^  *^**  existed  in  front  of  toml^s  as  weU 

as  of  other  important  buildings.^ 

In  the  centre  of  this  atrium  there  generally  stood  a  fountain  or 
tank  of  water,  not  only  as  an  emblem  of  purity,  but  that  those  who 
came  to  the  church  might  wash  their  hands  before  entering  the  holy 
place — a  custom  which  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  practice  of 
dipping  the  fingers  in  the  holy  water  of  the  piscina,  now  universal  in 
all  Catholic  countries. 

The  colonnade  next  the  church  was  frequently  the  only  represent- 
ative of  the  atrium,  and  then — perhaps  indeed  always — was  called  the 
narthex,  or  place  for  i>eiiitents  or  persons  who  had  not  yet  acquired  the 
right  of  entering  the  church  itself. 


*  The  older  churoli  has  lx?cn  so  altered 
rnd  ruine<l  by  the  8ul):(equent  rcbuildings 
that  it  is  extremely  ditlicult  to  make  out 
its  hibtory.  It  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  built  originally  alwve  the  aito  of  an 
old  Mithraic  teniplf,  which  has  recently 
been  cleare<l  out,  and  prol  ably  before  the 
lime  of  Grejjory  the  (ireat.  It  was  appa- 
rently rebuilt,  or  nearly  6o,  by  Adrian  I., 
772,  and  burnt  by  Robert  Gui&canl.  1084. 
I'he  upper  church  seems  to  have  been 
erected  by  Taschal,  1099-1118.  The 
quebtion  is,  to  what  nge  do  the  frescoes 
found  on  the  walls  of  the  older  church 
belong?  Some  of  the  heads  and  single 
figures  may.  I  fancy,  be  anterior  even  to  the 


time  of  Adrian ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  paint- 
ings seem  certainly  to  haye  been  added 
between  his  age  and  1084,  and  neftrtrtbc 
latter  than  the  former  date.  If  it  bad 
not  been  entirely  ruined  in  1084  Paschal 
wonld  not  have  so  completely  obliterated 
it  a  century  afterwards.  A  cooaiderafale 
quantity  of  the  matenals  of  the  old  church 
were  used  in  the  new,  which  tends  further 
to  confuse  the  chronology. 

'  GutonsohnandKnapp,*Diefiasiliken 
des  Christlichen  Boms.' 

*  Cicero  de  Legg.,  ii.  24 ;  Festus,  s.  t.  ; 
Smith's  <  Dictionary  of  dasskal  Auti- 
quiti< 
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From  this  narthex  three  doorways  generally  opened  into  the  church, 
corresponding  with  the  three  aisles;  and  if  the  building  possessed  a 
font,  it  ought  to  have  been  placed  in  one  of  the  chapels  on  either  the 
right  or  left  hand  of  the  principal  entrance. 

The  choir,  with  its  two  pulpits,  is  shown  in  the  plan — that  on  the 
left-hand  side  being  the  pulpit  of  the  Epistle,  that  on  the  right  of  the 
Gospel.  The  railing  of  the  bema  or  presbytery  is  also  marked,  so  is 
the  position  of  the  altar  with  its  canopy  supported  on  four  pillars,  and 
behind  that  the  throne  of  the  bishop,  with  the  seats  of  the  inferior 
clergy  surrounding  the  apse  on  either  side. 

Besides  the  church  of  San  Clemente  there  are  at  least  thirty  other 
basilican  churches  in  Eome,  extending  in  date  from  the  4th  to  the  14:th 
century.  Their  names  and  dates,  as  far  as  they  have  been  ascertained, 
are  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  list,  which,  though  not  altogether 
complete,  is  still  the  best  we  possess,  and  is  sufficient  for  our  present 
purpose.^ 

BASILICAS    OF    EOME. 

FOURTH  CENTURY. 

St.  Peteb*8  Constantine  (5  aisled) about  3.30 

San  Giovanni  Latera NO   Ditto founded  333? 

St.  Pail's Theodosiua  and  Honorius  (5  aisled)  386 

Sta.  Pudentiana 335  ? 

FIFTH  CENTURY. 

Sta.  Sabina Pope  Celcfltine about  425 

Sta.  Maria  Maogiore    Pope  Sixtus  IH 432 

St.  Pietro  ad  Vinci  la  Eudoxia  (Greek  Doric  pillars) 442 


SIXTH  CENTURY. 

San  Lorenzo  (old  part) Pope  Pelagius  (galleries)  

Sta.  Balbina  Gregory  the  Great  (no  jside-aisles) 

SEVENTH  CENTURY. 

Sta.  AgneqE Honorius  I.  (galleries)    

QiATTRo  Coronati Houorius  I 

St.  Giorgio  in  Velabro Leo  II 

San  Chbisogono  Gregory  III 


EIGHTH  CENTURY. 
S.  GiovANNA  A  PORTA  Latina   Adrian  I.  .. 

S.  MaBLA  in  COSMKDIN     

S.  VmcENZo  alle  Tre  Fontane  

S.  Lorenzo  (nave)  


580 
600 


625 
625 
682 
730 


790? 

790 

790 


ubout  790  ? 


*  It  is  copied,  witli  slight  alterations, 
from  the  work  of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen 
on  the  Roman  Basilicas,  which,  with  the 
illustrations  of  Gutensobn  and  Knapp, 
forms  by  far  the  best  work  on  the  subject 
that  has  yet  boon  given  to  the  world; 


though  some  of  tlie  dates  asbigned  to 
the  buildings  are  still  matters  of  dispute, 
but  not  to  any  material  extent.  Those 
here  given  generally  refer  to  the  building 
now  existing  or  known,  and  not  always  to 
the  original  foundation. 
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NINTH  CENTURY. 

88.  SwMMO  ED  AcHiLLBO Leo  IIL about  800 

8.  Peaude PiMchal  L 820 

8.  Mabia  Di  DovisiCA   820 

8.  Kabtiso  Ai  If  03rn     8ergiii«  mud  Iieo  814,855 

8.  NiOiLu  »  Cakzbe. ttboiil  900 

8.  Babtoixwbu  a  Lsula 900 

TENTH  CENTURY. 
8.  Gmtassi  is  Latb£A5u Rebuilt  by  Bergias  IIL 910 

ELEVENTH  CENTURY. 

Nothing. 

TWELFTH  CENTURY. 

8.  CLCXEim    Paschal    1118 

8.  Maria  nc  Tkaftetche   InnoceDt  II 1135 

8.  Cbocb  Locios 11« 

8.  Mabia  »  Aea  Ceu    uncurtAio 

THIRTEENTH  CENTLTIY. 

Nothing. 

FOURTEENTH  CENTL^RY. 
8.  Hacia  S'jrBA  MnrEBVA  Gothic alwnt  1370 

FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

8.  Agostiso Renaiissanoc  ? ^ibuut  1480 

Three  of  these,  St.  IVter's,  St.  Paul's,  and  the  Lateran  church,  hare 
five  aisles,  all  the  rest  three,  with  only  one  insignificant  exception,  Sta. 
Balbina,  which  has  no  side-aisles.  Two,  Sta.  Agnesc  and  the  old  part 
of  St.  Lorenzo,  have  their  side-aibles  in  two  storeys,  all  the  rest  arc 
only  one  storey  in  height,  and  the  side-aisles  generally  are  half  the 
width  of  the  cent  ml  aisle  or  nave.  Some  of  the  more  modem  churches 
have  the  side-aisles  vaulted,  but  of  those  in  the  list  all  except  the  two 
last  have  flat  wooilen  ceilings  over  the  central  compartment,  and 
generally  speaking  the  plain  unomamcntal  construction  of  the  roof  is 
exposed.  It  can  scarcely  he  doubted  that  originally  they  were  ceilt?d 
in  some  more  ornamental  manner,  as  the  art  of  ornamenting  this  new 
style  of  open  construction  seems  to  have  been  introduood  at  a  later 

date. 

Of  the  two  last-named,  the  Sta.  Maria  sopra  Minerva  might  perhaps 
be  more  properly  classed  among  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  Italian 
Gothic  style ;  but  as  it  is  the  only  one  in  Rome  that  has  any  claim  to 
such  a  distinction,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  making  it  an  exception 
to  the  rest.  The  San  Agostino  might  also  be  called  a  Benaissance 
specimen.  It  certainly  is  a  transitional  specimen  between  the  pillared 
and  pilastered  styles,  which  were  then  struggling  for  mastery.  It 
may  either  be  regarded  as  the  last  of  the  old  race  or  the  first  of  the 
new  style,  which  was  so  soon  destined  to  revolutionise  the  architectural 
world. 
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274.        rian  of  the  original  ]ku»ilica  of  St.  Peter  at  ilome.    (From  Gutcnsobn  ami  Kiiapp.) 

Scale  100  fi.  to  I  in. 


\ 
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St.  Peter's. 

Of  the  other  examples  the  oldest  was  the  finest.  This  great 
basilica  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  close  to  the  circus 
of  Kero,  where  tradition  affirmed  that  St.  Peter  had  suffered  martyr- 
dom. It  unfortunately  was  entirely  swept  away  to  make  room  for 
the  greatest  of  Christian  temples,  which  now  occupies  its  site ;  but 
previous  to  its  destruction  careful  measurements  and  drawings  were 
made  of  every  part,  from  which  it  is  easy  to  understand  all  its 
arrangements — easier  perhaps  than  if  it  had  remained  to  the 
present  day,  and  four  centuries  more  of  reform  and  improvements 
had  assisted  in  altering  and  disfiguring  its  venerable  frame. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  274),  drawn  to  the 
usual  scale,  it  possessed  a  noble  atrium  or  forecourt,  212  ft.  by  235,  in 
front  of  which  were  some  bold  masses  of  building,  which,  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  were  surmounted  by  two  belfry- towers.  The  church  itself 
was  212  ft.  in  width  by  o80  in  length,  covering,  without  its  adjmietB, 
an  area  of  above  80,000  English  feet,  which,  though  less  than  half 
the  size  of  the  present  cathedral,  is  as  large  as  that  covered  by  anj 
mediaeval  cathedral  except^  those  of  Milan  and  Seville.  The  cem- 
tral  aisle  was  about  80  ft.  across  (about  twice  the  average  width  of 
a  Gothic  nave  K  and  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  basilica  of  Maxentins 
and  the  principal  halls  of  the  greater  thermae.  For  some  reason  or 
other  this  dimension  seems  to  have  been  a  modulus  very  generally 
adopted.  The  bema  or  sanctuaiy,  answering  to  the  Gothic  transept 
extended  beyond  the  walls  of  the  church  either  wtty,  which  was  un- 
usual in  Komanesque  buildings.  The  object  here  seems  to  have  been 
to  connect  it  with  the  tombs  on  its  north  side.  The  arrangement  of 
the  sanctuar}'  was  also  peculiar,  having  been  adorned  with  twelve 
pillars  supporting  a  gallerj'.  These,  when  symbolism  became  the 
fashion,  were  said  to  represent  the  twelve  apostles.  This  certainly 
was  not  their  original  intent,  as  at  first  only  six  were  put  up — the 
others  added  afterwards.  The  sanctuary  and  choir  w^ere  here  singu- 
larly small  and  contracteil,  as  if  arranged  before  the  clergy  became  so 
numerous  as  they  afterwards  were,  and  before  the  laity  were  excluded 
from  this  part  of  the  church. 

The  general  internal  appearance  of  the  building  will  be  understood 
from  the  following  woodcut  (No.  275),  which  presents  at  one  view  all 
the  peculiarities  of  the  basil ican  buildings.  The  pillars  separating  the 
central  from  the  side  aisles  appear  to  have  been  of  uniform  dimensions, 
and  to  have  supported  a  horizontal  entablature,  above  which  rose  a 
double  range  of  panels,  each  containing  a  picture — these  panels  thus 
taking  the  place  of  what  was  the  triforiimi  in  Gothic  churches.  Over 
these  was  the  clerestory,  and  again  an  ornamental  belt  gave  sufficient 
elevation   for   the   roof,  which  in  this  instance  showed   the  naked 
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constmction.  On  tho  whole  perhaps  the  ratio  of  height  to  width  ia 
unexceptionable,  bnt  the  height  over  the  pillars  is  so  great  that  the; 
are  made  to  look  utterly  insignificant,  which  indeed  is  the  great  defect 
in  the  architectural  design  of  these  buildings,  and,  though  seldom  so 
oSensive  as  here,  is  apparent  in  all.  The  ranges  of  columns  dividing 
the  side-aisles  were  joined  by  arches,  which  is  a  more  common  as  well 


as  a  better  arrangement,  as  it  not  only  adds  to  the  height  of  the  pillars, 
but  gives  them  an  apparent  power  of  bearing  the  superstructnre.  At 
some  period  during  the  Middle  Ages  the  outer  aisles  were  vaulted, 
and  Gothic  windows  introduced  into  them.  This  change  seems  to 
have  necessitated  the  closing  of  the  intermediate  range  of  clerestory 
windows,  which  probably  was  by  no  means  conducive  to  the  general 
architectural  effect  of  the  building. 
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Externally  this  basilica,  like  all  those  of  its  ago,  must  have  been 
singnlarly  deficient  in  beanty  or  in  architectnral  design.  The  sides 
were  of  plain  nnplastered  brick,  the  windows  were  plain  arch-headed 
openings.  The  front  alone  was  ornamented,  and  this  only  with  two 
ranges  of  windows  somewhat  larger  than  those  at  the  sides,  three  in 
each  tier,  into  which  tracery  was  inserted  at  some  later  period,  and 
between  and  above  these,  various  figures  and  emblems  were  jiainted  in 
fresco  on  stucco  laid  on  the  brickwork.  The  whole  was  surmounted 
by  that  singular  coved  cornice  which  seems  to  have  been  universal 
in  Roman  basilicas,  though  not  found  anywhere  else  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

The  two  most  interesting  adjuncts  to  this  cathedral  were  the  two 
tombs  standing  to  the  northward.  According  to  the  mediaaval  tra- 
dition the  one  was  the  tomb  of  Honorius  and  his  wives,  the  other  the 
church  of  St.  Andrew.  Their  position,  however,  carefullj  centred  on 
the  spina  of  the  circus  of  Nero,  where  the  great  apostle  safifered  mar- 
tyrdom, Boems  to  point  to  a  holier  and  more  important  origin.  My 
own  conviction  is  that  they  were  erected  to  mark  the  places  where  the 
apostle  and  his  companions  suffered.  It  is  besides  extremely  impro- 
l>al)lo  that  after  the  erection  of  the  basilica  an  emperor  sihould  choose 
the  centre  of  a  circus  for  the  burying-place  of  himself  and  his  fiimilr, 
or  that  ho  should  be  permitted  to  choose  so  hallowed  a  spot.  They  are 
of  exactly  the  usual  tomb-form  of  the  age  of  Constantine,  and  of  the 
largest  size,  lx?ing  each  100  ft.  in  diameter. 

The  first  was  destroyed  by  Michael  Angelo,  as  it  stood  on  the  site 
required  for  his  northern  tribune,  the  second  by  Pius  VL,  in  1776, 
to  make  way  for  the  i^rescnt  sacristy,  and  Rome  thus  lost,  through 
pure  PArelessnoss,  the  two  oldest  and  most  sacred  edifices  of  the 
Christian  period  which  she  possessed. 

The  nnjfit  eastern  had  IxKjn  so  altered  and  overlaid,  having  lieen 
long  used  as  a  sacristy,^  that  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  restore  it ; 
but  its  position  and  its  antiquity  certainly  entitled  it  to  a  better  fate 


St.  Paul's. 

The  church  of  San  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura  was  almost  an  exact 
counterpart  of  St.  Peter's  both  in  design  and  dimensions.  The  only 
important  variations  were  that  the  transept  was  made  of  the  same 
width  as  the  central  nave,  or  about  80  ft.,  and  that  the  pillars  sepa- 
rating the  nave  from  the  side  aisles  were  joined  by  arches  instead  of  by 
a  horizontal  architrave.  Both  these  were  undoubted  improvements, 
the  first  giving  space  and  dignity  to  the  bema,  the  latter  not  only 
adding  height  to  the  order,  but  giving  it,  together  with  lightness. 


*  *  II  Valicano  diBcritto  da  Piitolcsi,*  vol.  ii.  pis.  xxiv.  xxv. 
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tliat  apparent  atrcngth  rctxnisitc  to  Bapport  the  high  wall  placed  over 
the  pillara. 

'Iha  order  too  was  finer  and  more  important  than  at  St.  Pot«r'B, 
twonty-foar  of  the  pillara  being  taken  from  some  temple  or  building 
(it  is  generally  said  the  maUBoIenm  of  Hadrian)  of  the  best  ago  of 
Rome,  though  the  remaining  sixteen  were  unfortunately  only  very 
bad  copies  of  them.  These  pillars  are  33  ft.  in  height,  or  one- 
third  of  the  whole  height  of  tho  building  to  the  roof.  In  St.  Peter's 
they  wore  only  a  fourth,  and  if  they  had  been  space<l  a  little  farther 


apart,  and  the  arch  mode  more  important,  the  most  glaring  defect  of 
these  bnildings  would  in  a  great  measure  have  boon  avoided. 

Long  before  its  destruction  by  fire  in  1822  this  cliurch  had  been 
so  altered  aa  to  lose  many  of  its  most  striking  peculiarities.  The 
boma  or  presbytery  was  divided  into  two  by  a  longitudinal  wall. 
The  greater  number  of  its  clerestory  windows  wore  built  np,  its  atrinm 
gone,  and  decay  and  whitewash  had  done  much  to  cfTaco  its  beauty, 
which  uevertlieless  seems  to  have  struck  all  travollere  with  admira- 
tion, as  combining  in  itself  the  last  reminiscence  of  Pagan  Rome  with 
the  earliest  forms  of  the  Christian  world.  It  certainly  was  tho  most 
intoreetiug,  if  not  quite  the  most  beautiful,  of  the  Christian  bnildings 
of  that  city.' 


>  The  now  choTch  which  tnpenaded  this  one  ia  dctcribed  in  vol.  i' 
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The  third  five-aisled  baailica,  that  of  San  Giovaiini  Laterano,  differs 
in  no  essential  respect  from  those  just  described  except  in  dimensions ; 
it  covers  about  60,000  ft.,  and  conseqnentlj  is  inferior  in  this  respect 
to  the  other  two.  It  has  been  so  completely  altered  in  modem  times 
that  its  primitive  arrangements  can  now  hardly  be  disoemed,  nor 
can  their  effect  be  judged  of^  even  asHnming  that  thej  were  peculiar  to 
it,  which,  however,  is  by  no  means  certain. 

Like  the  other  two,  it  appears  to  have  been  originally  erected  bj 
Constantine,  who  seems  especially  to  have  affected  this  five-aisled  form. 
The  churches  which  he  erected  at  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  both  hsTe 
this  number  of  aisles.  From  the  similarity  which  exists  in  the  design 
of  all  these  churches  we  might  easily  restore  this  building,  if  it  were 
worth  while.  Its  dimensions  can  easily  be  traced,  bat  beyond  this 
nothing  remains  of  the  original  erection. 

Of  those  vdth  three  aisles  by  far  the  finest  and  most  beantifiil  is 
that  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  which,  notwithstanding  the  comparative 

smallness  of  its  dimensions,  is  now  perhaps  the 
best  specimen  of  its  class  remaining.  Intemallj 
its  dimensions  are  100  ft.  in  width  by  250  to  the 
front  of  the  apse;  the  whole  area  being  ahont 
82,000  ft :  so  that  it  is  little  more  than  half  the 
size  of  the  Lateran  church,  and  between  (me- 
third  and  one-fourth  of  that  of  the  other  two 
five-aisled  churches. 

Notwithstanding  this  there  is  great  beauty 
in  its  internal  colonnade,  all  the  piUars  of  which 
are  of  one  design,  and  bear  a  most  pleasing  pro- 
lK»rtion  to  the  superstructure.  The  clerebtor}* 
too  is  ornamented  with  pilasters  and  panels, 
making  it  a  part  of  the  general  design;  and 
with  the  roof,  which  is  panelled  with  construct ivc 
propriety  and  simplicity  combined  with  suffi- 
cient richness,  serves  to  make  up  a  whole  which 
gives  a  far  better  and  more  complete  idea  of 
what  a  basilica  either  was  originally,  or  at  least 
might  have  been,  than  any  other  church  at 
Eome.  It  is  true  that  both  the  pilasters  of  the 
clerestory  and  the  roof  are  modem,  and  iu 
modem  times  the  colonnade  has  been  broken  through  in  two  places ; 
but  these  defects  must  be  overlooked  in  judging  of  the  whole. 

Another  defect  is  that  the  side-aisles  have  been  vaulted  in  modem 
times,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  io  destroy  the  harmony  that  should 
exist  between  the  different  parts  of  the  building.  In  striving  to  avoid 
the  defect  of  making  the  superstructure  too  high  in  proportion  to  the 
oolnmns,  the  architect  has  made  the  central  roof  too  low  either  for  the 


*i7T.    run  of  Su.  MarU  Mag- 
giore.    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


width  or  length  of  the  main  aisle.    Still  the  bnildisg,  as  a  whole,  is 
—or  rather  waa  before  the  completion  of  the  rebuilding  of  St  raul'a  ■ 


— tho  very  best  of  the  ohler  wooden- roofed  churches  of  Chriatcndoni, 
and  the  beet  model  from  which  to  study  the  merit*  and  defects  of  this 
stylo  of  architecture. 


Another  mode  of  getting  over  the  great  defect  of  high  walls  over 
tho  pillars  was  adopted,  as  in  Sta.  Agnese  and  St.  Lorenzo,  of  nsing  a 
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falleri-  correepoudiug  with  the  triforinm  of  Gothic  churches  In  ItjiL 
these  intilancce  it  seemB  to  have  be«n  saggested,  if  not  r«<]Dii«d.  by  itkr 
p«culiarilT  of  the  grouDil,  which  was  higher  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other ;  but  whether  thin  was  the  true  cfttise  of  ita  adoption  or  not. 
the  tffcct  was  mo«t  satiafactury,  and  had  it  been  perseTered  in  eo  w 
to  liriiig  the  upper  colonnade  more  into  liaimon^  of  pn^xirtiun  with 
ihv  othcr.it  woulil  have  l)ecn  attended  with  the  happiest  resnlte  ixi  the 
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Biylf.  \\  hi-tlicr  it  was.  however,  that  the  Romans  felt  the  want  of 
the  briKid  ptxiti  Bpai'c  for  tiicir  paintings,  or  that  they  conld  not  bring 
ihe  iipjvr  iin-heH  into  iirojxirtion  with  the  classical  pillars  which  they 
iiiude  ii»c  of.  the  NyHtein  wub  abandoned  almost  as  soon  as  adopted,  and 
iievir  (.■(iiiif  iiitiJ  i^eueml  use. 

It  is  not  now  easy  to  judge  of  wliat  the  efiect  of  this  was  in  th<- 
oi-i^iiuil  cliun-li  of  St.  LoreiiKo,  owing  to  the  numerous  alterations  it 
has  nndei^one,  tor  the  origjiinl  church  of  Constantine  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  swept  away,  I'liat  of  I'elagius  which  we  now  sec  is  iu 
plan  somewhat  like  that  of  Sta.  Agncse,  only  with  five  pillan;  on  each 
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eide  of  the  nave,  borrowed  from  some  ancient  edifice,  instead  of  aeven, 
and  these  etipport  a  horizontal  architrave  instead  of  archeid. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  apse  was  destroyed  and  a  long 
nave  added  in  that  direction,  so  that  the  altar  was  placed  where  the 
entrance  wa«  originally  aituatod.  Making  due  allowance  for  these 
changes,  it  is  probable  that  the  annexed  woodcut  faitlifully  represents 
the  arraQgements  of  the  building  aa  it  stood  in  the  sixth  century,  and 
is  iutereetlDg,  not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  representing  the  class 
of  church  erected  at  Jemsalem  and  elsewhere  at  this  age,  of  which  so 
vaiy  few  specimens  now  exist.  It  contains  also  the  germs  of  much 
that  was  afterwards  reproduced  in  Gothic  churches.  The  upper 
galler;,  after  many  modifications,  at  last  settled  into  a  triforium,  and 
the  pieioed  stone  slabs  in  the  windows  became  traccry^but  before 
tbwe  were  reached  a  vaulted  roof  was  introduced,  and  with  it  all  the 
features  of  the  style  were  to  a  great  extent  modified. 

The  ehoroh  known  as  that  of  Sta.  I'udentiana  is  one  of  the  very 
f^est  and  consequently  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  those  in  Rome. 
It  Btaods  on  Bubstmctions  of  ancient  Boman  date,  wliich  probably 
formed  part  of  the  Thermra  of  Novatus  or  the  house  of  the  Senator 
PudenB,  who  is  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  at  the  end  of  his  Second 
li{dBtle  to  Timothy,  and  with  whom  he  in  traditionally  8aid  to  have 
rended  during  his  sojourn  in  Rome.  The  vaults  beneath  the  church 
oertaiuly  formed  part  of  a  Soman  mansion,  so  apparently  do  those 
buildings,  shown  on  the  plan,  and  placed  behind  and  on  one  side  of 
the  Banotoary;  but  whether  these  were  used  for  Christian  purposes 
before  the  erection  of  the  church  in  the  fourth  century  is  by  no  means 
oertaiD.     In  plan  the  church  remains  in  all  probability  very  much  as 


originally  designed,  its  most  striking  peculiarity  being  the  segmental 
form  of  tho  apse,  which  may  possibly  have  arisen  from  some  peculiar 
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MTangement  of  the  original  building.  It  was  not,  hoivever,  found  tn 
be  pleasing  in  tm  architoctiiral  point  of  viOTr,  and  was  not  come- 
quently  again  employed. 

The  annexed  section  probably  reprceente  very  nearly  tbe  original 
form  of  the  nave,  though  it  lias  been 
BO  encrusted  witli  modem  aocretione  a> 
to  render  it  difficult  to  ascertain  what 
the  first  form  really  was.  The  shafts 
of  the  pillars  may  have  been  borrowed 
from  some  older  edifice,  bat  tbe  capitals 
were  clearly  designed  to  support  arches, 
and  must  therefore  be  early  Christian 
(fourth  century?),  and  are  among  the 
„.     ,.,  ..-.^^^^^■^™  „._M.  most  elegant  and  appropriate  specimens 

of  the  class  now  extant, 
lu  some  iuKtances,  us  in  San  Clemente,  above  alluded  to,  in  San 
L'ictro  in  ^'iucula,  and  Sta.  Maria  in  Coemeilin,  tlie  colonnade  ia 
divided  into  K)tact.'s  of  three  or  four  intercolumniations  by  blocks  of 
Milid  masonry,  which  give  great  apparent  sol-idity  and  strength  to 
the  building,  but  at  the  expense  of  breaking  it  up  into  oompartments 
more  than  ix  Rgrcoahle,  and  these  destroy  that  beauty  of  perspectiTe 
MO  pleasing  in  a  coiktinuona  colonnade.  This  defect  seems  to  have 
lieeu  fi'It  ill  the  Santa  I'raxede,  where  three  of  theae  blocks  are  intro- 
d»a.^l  in  the  length  of  the  nave,  and  support  each  a  bold  arch  thrown 
across  the  ct'iitral  aisle.  The  effect  of  this  might  have  been  mo«t 
happy,  as  at  Sun  Miniato,  near  Florence ;  but  it  has  been  eo  clumsily 
uiauap-d  ill  the  Koman  example,  as  to  be  m<mt  destructive  of  all 
lioauty  «{  projiortioii. 

Si>uii'  nf  the  princijial  beauties  as  well  as  some  of  tbe  most  remark- 
alilf  di-firts  nf  these  l^asilican  chwrcbes  arise  from  the  employment  of 
iiiluiiins  torn  from  ancient  temples:  where  this  has  been  done,  the 
l*auty  of  the  marble,  and  the  exquisite  sculpture  of  the  capitals  and 
fricxt*.  give  u  richness  and  elegance  to  the  whole  that  go  far  to 
n.>dwm  tir  to  hide  the  rudeness  of  the  building  in  which  they  are 
etii'««\l.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  discrepancy  between  the  pillan 
—  IXirie.  loiiis,  and  Corinthian  columns  being  sumetimes  used  aide  by 
nidi'  -  ilestmys  all  uniformity,  and  the  fragmentary  character  of  the 
entuMntun.'S  th^y  sujiport  is  still  more  prejudicial  to  the  ooDtinuity  of 
the  |M'r>i)Hi:-tive,  which  should  be  the  greatest  charm  of  these  chnrchee. 
By  decrees,  the  fertile  quarries  of  ancient  Home  seem  to  have  become 
entirely  exhaiiated;  and  as  the  example  of  St,  Paul's  proves,  the 
Romans  in  tlic  fourth  century  were  incapable  of  manufacturirig  even 
a  bad  imitation,  and  were  at  last  forced  to  adopt  some  new  plan  of 
sup|)orting  their  arcades.  The  church  of  SS.  Nereo  ed  AohiUeo  is, 
perhapH,  tho  most  elegant  example  of  this  class,  tbe  piers  being  light 
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octagons ;  but  the  most  characteristic,  as  well  as  the  moBt  original,  is 

the  San  Vincenio  alio  Tre  Fontane,  shown  in  section  and  elevation 
in  Woodcut  No.  285.      It  bo  far  deviates  from  the    usual  basilican 


arrangements  as  almost  to  deserve  the  appellation  of  Gothic,  It  has 
the  same  defect  as  all  the  rest — it*  pier  arches  being  too  low,  and  for 
which  there  is  no  escuse  here — hut  both  internally  and  externally 
it  shows  a  uniformity  of  design  and  a  desire  to  make  every  part 
ornamental  that  produces  a  very  pleasing  effect,  notmth standing 
that  the  whole  is  merely  of  brick,  and  that  ornament  is  so  sparingly 
applied  as  barely  to  prevent  the  building  sinking  into  the  class  of 
mere  utilitarian  erections. 

Among  the  most  pleasing  architectural  features,  if  they  may  be 
eo  called,  of  these  churches,  are  the  mosaic  pavements  that  adorn  the 
greater  niimber.  Those  were  always  original,  being  dcsigne<l  for 
the  buildings  in  which  they  are  used,  and  following  the  arrangement 
of  the  architecture  surrounding  them.  The  pattei-ns  too  arc  always 
elegant,  and  appropriate  to  the  purpose;  and  as  the  colours  are  in 
like  manner  generally  harmoniously  blended,  they  form  not  only  a 
most  appropriate  but  most  beautiful  basement  to  the  architecture. 

A  still  more  important  feature  was  the  great  mosaic  picture  that 
always  adorned  the  semi-dome  of  the  apse,  representing  most  generally 
the  Saviour  seated  in  glory  surrounded  by  saints,  or  else  some  scene 
from  the  life  of  the  holy  personage  to  whom  the  chureh  was  dedicated. 
These  mosaics  were  generally  continued  down  to  nearly  the  level  of 
the  altar,  and  along  the  whole  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  sanctuary  in 
which  the  apse  was  situated,  and  as  far  as  the  triumphal  arch  which 
separated  the  nave  from  the  sanctuary,  at  which  point  the  mosaic 
blended  with  the  frescoea  that  adorned  the  upper  walls  of  the  central 
nave  above  the  arcades.  All  this  made  up  an  extent  of  polychro- 
matic decoration  which  in  those  dark  ages,  when  few  could  read,  the 
designers  of  those  buildings  socm  to  have  considered  as  virtually 
of  more  importance  than  the  architectural  work  to  which  it  was 
attached.  Any  attempt  to  judge  of  the  one  without  taking  into 
consideratiou  the  other,  would  be  forming  an  opinion  on  hearing  bwt 
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half  the  evideooe ;  bat  taken  in  conjanction.  the  pAmtingB  go  {at  u 
explain,  and  also  to  redeem,  many  points  in  which  the  architectaTe 
is  most  open  to  criticism. 


L- 


Daring  the  whole  period  when  the  Bomanesqne  etrle  was  int«t 
floniiahing,  the  city  of  Barenna  almost  nTalled  in  importance  ihe  oU 
capital  of  the  worid,  and  her  charcfaes  were  coiiaeqnentlj  haidly  kai 
important  either  in  number  or  in  richnen  than  those  we  have  jiu: 
been  describing.  It  is  tme  she  had  none  so  large  as  the  great  mtni>- 
politan  basilicas  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  PanL  like  one  fiTe-ai;^ed  church 
she  poasessed— the  cathedral—  has  been  eniirely  destroved.  to  make  w»y 
for  a  vcrj'  contemptible  modem  erection.  From  the  plans,  however, 
which  we  possess  of  it.  it  eeems  to  have  difft^red  very  coitsidenblr 
from  the  Roman  examples,  most  especially  in  having  no  trace  vf  a 
transept,  the  bnildiog  being  a  perfectly  regnlar  paT«Ilelo}rram.  h*if 
as  long  again  as  its  lircAdth.  and  with  merely  one  great  ap«i^  ail-i«il  at 
the  end  of  the  central  nave.     Its  loss  is  the  more  to  be  i«jnettiLil.as  it 

was.  besides  being  the  largest,  the  oM<e«t  chnn^ 

in  the  city,  having  been  erected  about  the  year 

4iX>.  by  Archbishop  rrsos.     The  iMpttstriy  thai 

belonged  to  it  has  been  fortnnately  prMerved, 

and  will  be  described  hereafter. 

Besides  a    considerable    number    of   otha 

churches  whidi  hare  either   been  lost  or  de- 

etroyed  by  repair.  Ravenna  still  poase«Me  twi> 

Gret-class  three-aisled 

l>aeilic«s — the  San  Apol- 

linareN  novo,  originally  i 

an  Arian  church,  bolll  | 

by  Theodoric,  king  of  f 

the   Goths    (AJt    493- 

^s2o'> :  and  the  S.  Apol- 

iinate  in  Clasae.  at  the 

Port  of  Bar^uia.  Btn- 

aled  aboai  three  milca 

from    the    city,    com- 

meovvd    AJi.   538.  and 

dedicated  M».     Of  the 

iwv\  the  firvt^iamed  is  wt- 

by  far  the    more   cum-         Ohm-O  ' 

sideiable.  bring  f 


.i„r 


t>r    11}  in  width  exiemaUy.  while  th»  other  cmlj  ; 
'  A.  r.  nn«)MM.-PK.\lKhnitlkk>mn>((fcaw«b«(Ma 
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216  ft.  in  length  by  104.  It  is  now  called  S.  Martino  in  Cielo  d'Oro 
from  its  ha  Ting  been  decided  in  the  twelfth  century  that  the  other 
chnrch  in  Clasae  pofifiessed  the  tme  body  of  the  saint  to  which  both 
chnrches  were  dedicated.  As  will  be  eeai  by  the  plan,  it  is  a  per- 
fectly regular  basilica  with  twenty-two  pillars  on  eadi  side  of  the 
nave,  which  is  51  ft.  in  width.  The  bema  is  well  raised,  and  forms 
a  sort  of  incipient  transept  in  frt>nt  of  the  apse,  and  it  pooooooco  a 
handsome  narthex  with  eight  pillars  in  frt>nt. 

The  great  merit  of  these  two  basilicas,  as  compared  with  those  of 
Rome,  arises  from  the  circomstance  of  Ravenna  having  possessed  no 
mined  temples  whose  spoils  conld  be  nsed  in  the  oonstmction  of  new 
buildings.  Consequently  the  architects,  being  obliged  to  think  for 
themselves  and  design  everj-  detail,  introdnced  a  d^ree  of  harmony 
into  their  proportions  utterly  unknown  in  the  Roman  examples. 
From  Woodcut  No.  287,  representing  three  arches  of  the  nave  of 
S.  Apollinare  Xuovo,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pillars  are  pleasingly 
spaced ;  their  capitals,  surmounted  by  a  block  representing  the  archi- 
trave, suffice  for  the  support  of  the  arches  that  spring  from  them ;  the 
triforium  belt  is  adorned  with  figures,  and  is  of  pleasing  proportions; 
and  the  window  over  each  arch  fills  up  the  remaining  height  to  the 
roof,  without  either  overcrowding  or  leaving  any  space  that  is  not 
easily  filled  up  by  the  decorations  applied.  It  is  tme  the  parts  do  not 
all  quite  hamioiiise,  but  the  entire  architecture  of  the  building  is  an 
immense  8tri<le  in  advance  of  the  Roman  style.  All  this  is  still 
more  apparent  in  Woodcut  No.  288,  taken  from  the  angle  where  the 
nave  joins  the  apse  in  the  Apollinare  in  Classe,  which  shows  a  still 
further  advance  towards  forming  a  new  style  out  of  the  classical 
elementH :  a  little  more  and  the  transition  would  bo  almost  complete. 
It  is  still  easy,  however,  not  only  to  trace  the  derivation  of  every 
detail  from  the  classical  model,  but  also  to  see  that  the  architect  was 
trying  to  adhere  to  that  style  as  far  as  his  means  and  his  purposes 
would  allow. 

Externally  these  Iniildings  appear  to  have  remcdned  to  the  present 
hour  almost  wholly  'without  architectural  embellishment.  It  was  con- 
sidered sufficient  for  ornamental  purposes  to  make  the  brick  arches 
necessary  for  the  construction  slightly  more  prominent  and  important 
than  was  actually  required.  As  if  impelled  by  some  feeling  of  anta- 
gonism to  the  practice  of  the  heathens,  the  early  Christians  seem  to 
have  tried  to  make  the  external  appearance  of  their  buildings  as 
unlike  those  of  their  predecessors  as  was  possible.  Whether  this  was 
the  cause  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  nothing  can  well  be  less  ornamental 
than  these  exteriors ;  and  even  the  narthex,  which  in 'the  Apollinare  in 
Classe  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for  embellishment,  could  not  be 
less  ornamental  if  it  were  the  entrance  to  a  bam  instead  of  to  a  church 
of  such  richness  and  beauty  as  this  in  all  its  internal  arrangements. 


■"*■ 


Pareneo. 
At  Parenzo  in  Istria  there  is  a  basilica,  built  in  the  year  542  by 
the  Bishop  Euphraeius,  and  coneeqneDtly  contemporary  with  these 
examples  at  Baveuna.  This  church  etitl  rotains 
its  atrium,  baptistery,  and  other  accompani- 
ments, which  those  at  Ravenna  have  lost.  It 
consists  of  a  basilica  in  three  aisles,  with  an 
apse  at  the  end  of  each,  and  an  atriuia  in  front, 
beyond  which  is  situated  the  baptistery ;  and 
in  front  of  this  again  a  tower,  with  a  circular 
chamber  in  it,  though  this  latter  feature  eoems 
to  be  of  more  modem  date.  On  one  side  at 
the  east  end  is  a  chapol  or  crypt ;  but  it  is  bj' 
no  means  clear  to  what  age  it  belongs,  and  for 
what  purpose  it  was  erected.  It  in  apparently 
an  excrescence,  while  all  the  other  parts  belong 
to  the  original  design.  Internally  the  church 
is  121  feet  in  length  by  32  in  width,  and 
possesses  all  the  usual  arrangements  of  a 
chnrch  of  that  date.  Some  of  its  pillars  are 
of  the  Corinthian  order  and  are  borrowed  from 
some  older  edifice,  hut  others  are  of  pure 
Byzantine  tj-pe  (Wooilcut  Xo.  291),  and,  wero  s 
they  all  like  this,  would  oblige  us  to  defer 
the  description  of  the  building  to  a  later 
page.  It  may,  however,  1)6  regarded  as  a  tran- 
sition specimen,  but  one  of  such  beauty  as  to 
make  us  regret  that  the  barbarians  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Adriatic  had  not  studied  or 
appreciated  its  beauty.  Externally  the  fai^ade 
retains  some  of  the  painted  decorations  which 
seem  to  have  been  so  fashionable  at  the  time 
it  was  erected,  but  internally  they  have  boeu 
entirely  peeled  off  the  nave,  and  though  the 
apse  is  rich  in  marbles,  mosaic  and  paintings, 
they  are  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  build- 
ing itself.  As  an  edifice  of  the  age  of  Jus- 
tinian, and  as  showing  the  relative  position  ^ 
of  the  various  parts  that  made  up  an  ecclesi- 
astical establishment  in  those  early  times,  it  ii 

of  the  attention  of  those  to  whom  the  history  of  art  is  a  mattor  of 
interest 
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singularly  deserving 
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rUn  of  Church  at  Torpell«». 
ScAle  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


TOBGELLO. 

The  church  at  Toroello,  in  the  Venetian  Lagane,  is  the  last  example 
it  will  be  necessary  to  quote  in  order  to  make  the  arrangements  of  the 

Romanesque    basilicas    intelligible.     I^ 
was   originally   erected  in   the  seventh 
century ;  and  though  altered,  perhaps  to 
some  extent  rebuilt,  in  the  first  year  of 
the   eleventh    century,   it    still    retains 
much  of  the  arrangement  and  character 
of  the  original  edifice — few  churches  pn>- 
bably   ix)68ess  the   old  arrangements  in 
such  completeness  as  this,  or  impress  the 
beholder  with  an  air  of  greater  antiquity. 
The  whole  width  of  the  church  is  71  ft. 
internally  by  125  in  length*     One  of  it» 
most  striking  peculiarities  is  the  dispro- 
portional  width  of  the  central  as  com- 
pared with   the   side  aisles,  the    latter 
l)eing  only  7  ft.  wide.     A  screen  of  six 
pillars  divides  the  nave  from  the  sanc- 
tuary.   Perhaps,  however,  the  most  inter- 
esting part  of  this  church  is  the  interior 
of  its  apse,  which  still  retains  the  bishop^s  throne,  surrounded  by  six 
ranges  of  seats  for  liis  presbytery,  arranged  like  those  of  an  ancient 
theatre.      It  presents  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  best  preserved 
examples  of  the  fittings  of  the  apse,  and  gives  a  better  idea  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  apses  of  churches  were  originally  arranged  than 
anything  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  church,  either  of  its  age 
or  of  an  earlier  period. 

Like  Sta.  Pudentiana  ( Woodcut  No.  282)  and  Parenzo,  this  church 
possesses  a  small  side  chapel,  a  vestry  or  sanctuary,  on  the  Gospel  side 
of  the  altar,  and  the  remains  of  a  very  perfect  baptistery  may  still  be 
traced  in  front  of  the  west  door.  This  was  a  square  block,  externally, 
measuring  M  ft.  each  way;  internally  an  octagon,  with  the  angles 
cut  into  hemispherical  niches.  In  the  rear  of  the  church  stood  the 
campanile,  and  across  a  narrow  passage  the  conventual  buildings :  in 
fnmt  of  which  now  stands  the  beautiful  little  church  of  Sta.  Foeca. 
the  whole  making  up  a  group  of  nearly  unrivalled  interest  considering 
its  small  dimensions. 

Other  examples  might  be  quoted  differing  in  some  slight  respect 
ftt>m  those  just  given,  but  the  above  are  probably  sufficient  to  explain 
the  g^pneral  arrangements  of  the  early  basilican  churches  and  the 
a^j'le  of  their  architecture,  so  long  as  it  remained  pure  Romanesque ; 
in  othor  ^-ords,  so  long  as  it  continued  in  Italy  to  be  a  direct  deduc- 
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tion  from  the  Roman  style,  without  any  foreign  admixture  o 
It  might  be  instructive  to  speculate  on  what  the  style  might  have 
become  if  left  alone  to  develope  itself  on  its  native  soil,  but  it  would 
be  extremely  di£Soiilt  to  make  the  subject  clear  without  a  much  larger  , 
amount  of  illustration  than  is  admissible,  and  which  in  such  a  history 
as  this  would  be  out  of  place.  Simultaneously  with  the  elaboration 
of  the  rectangular  form  of  church  by  the  Italians,  the  Byzantines  were 
occupied  with  the  same  task ;  but,  being  freer  from  the  trammels  of 
tradition  and  less  influenced  by  examples,  they  early  arrived  at  forms 


\IW  of  B»Llic 


much  more  divergent  from  those  of  the  classical  period  than  those  of 
Italy,  and  their  style,  reacting  on  the  Italiin  prmluoed  that  very 
beautiful  combination  of  which  Pisa  Cathedral  is  a  type  and  St. 
Mark's  at  Venice  an  extreme  example  This  style  generally  )>crvaded 
the  whole  south  of  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  Home :  and,  from 
the  elements  of  which  it  was  composed,  may  fairly  be  designated 
Byzantine  Italian. 

While  this  was  going  on  in  the  Bonth,  the  Longobards,  the  Goths, 
and  other  Barbarians  who  invaded  the  north  of  Italy,  seized  on  this 
type  and  worked  it  out  in  their  own  fashion.     They,  hoM-ever,  had 
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a  mania  for  atone  vaulted  roofs,  which  led  to  moet  important  modifi- 
cations  of  the  style.  It  may  probably  be  correct  to  assert  that  no 
Romanesque  or  Byzantine  Italian  church  has,  or  ever  had,  a  Tanlted 
nave.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  hardly  a  Barbarian  church  which 
the  builderB  did  not  aspire  to  vault,  though  they  were  frequently 
unable  to  accomplish  it.  It  was  this  vaulting  mania  which  led  to  the 
invention  of  compound  piers,  pointed  arches,  buttresses,  pinnacles, 
and  all  the  numerous  peculiarities  of  the  Gothic  style ;  and  which. 
reacting  on  northern  Italy,  produced  the  Ghibeline  or  Italian  Gothic 
style. 

No  exact  boundary  can  be  dravm  between  these  two :  modificatioDs 
of  style  varied,  as  Byzantine  or  Gothic  influences  ebbed  or  flowed, 
during  the  Middle  Ages.     Venice  and  Pisa,  and  all  Calabria,  were 
^  generally  iiifluenceil  by  their  intercourse  with  the  Cast,  while  the 

I  whole  of  the  north  of  Italy  and  away  from  the  coast  as  far  down 

I  as  Sienna  and  Orvieto  the  strong  hand  of  the  Teuton   made  itself 

I  felt. 

Yet  Italy  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  successful  in  either  style. 
!  Her  superior  civilisation  enabled  her  to  introduce  and  use  an  elegance 

of  detail  unkno^-n  north  of  the  Alps ;  but  she  did  not  work  out  the 
basilican  type  for  herself :  she  left  it  to  others  to  do  that  for  her,  and 
consequently  never  perfectly  understood  what  she  undertook,  or  why 
it  was  done.  The  result  is  that,  though  great  elegance  is  found  in 
parts,  Italy  can  hanlly  produce  a  single  church  which  is  satisfactory 
as  a  design ;  or  which  would  be  intelligible  without  first  explaining 
the  lascwork  of  those  true  styles  from  which  its  principal  features 
have  been  borroweil. 


I 
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CHAPTER    III. 
CIRCULAR  ROMANESQUE  CHURCHES. 


CXJNTENTS. 


Circular  Churches  —  Tomb  of  Sta.  Costanza  —  Churches  at  Perugia,  Nocera, 

Ravenna,  Milan  —  Secular  Buildings. 

In  addition  to  the  Pagan  basilicas  and  temples,  froui  which  the 
arrangements  of  so  many  of  the  Christian  edifices  were  obtained, 
the  tombs  of  the  Romans  formed  a  third  type,  from  which  the  forms 
of  a  very  imjiortant  class  of  churches  were  derived. 

The  form  which  these  buildings  retained,  so  long  as  they  remained 
mere  sepulchres  appropriated  to  I'agan  uses,  has  been  already  described 
(pp.  342  to  346).  That  of  Caecilia  Metella  and  those  of  Augustus 
and  Hadrian  were  what  would  now  be  called  "  chambered  tumuli ; " 
originally  the  sepulchral  chamber  was  infinitesimally  small  as  com- 
pared with  the  mass,  but  we  find  these  being  gradually  enlarged  till 
we  approach  the  age  of  Constantine,  when,  as  in  the  tombs  of  the 
Tossia  Family,  that  called  the  Tomb  of  Helena  (Woodcut  No.  226)  and 
many  others  of  the  same  age,  they  became  miniature  Pantheons.  The 
central  apartment  was  all  in  all ;  the  exterior  was  not  thought  of. 
Still  they  were  appropriated  to  sepulchral  rites,  and  these  only,  so 
long  as  they  belonged  tr)  Pagan  Rome.  The  case  was  different  when 
they  were  erected  by  the  Christians.  No  association  could  be  more 
appropriate  than  that  of  these  sepulchral  edifices,  to  a  religion  nursed 
in  persecution,  and  the  apostles  of  which  had  sealed  their  faith  with 
their  blood  as  martyrs ;  and  when  the  Sacrament  for  the  dying  and 
the  burial  service  were  employed,  it  was  in  these  circular  churches 
that  it  was  performed.  But  besides  the  viaticum  for  the  departing 
Christian,  the  Church  provided  the  admission  sacrament  of  baptism 
for  those  who  were  entering  into  communion,  and  this  was,  in  early 
days  at  least,  always  performed  in  a  building  separate  from  the 
basilica.  It  would  depend  on  whether  marriage  was  then  considered 
as  a  sacrament  or  a  civil  contract,  whether  it  was  celebrated  in  the 
basilica  or  the  church;  but  it  seems  certain  that  the  one  was  used 
almost  exclusively  as  the  business  place  of  the  community,  the  other 
as  the  sacramental  temple  of  the  sect.  This  appears  always  to  have 
been  the  case,  at  least  when  the  two  foims  existed  together,  as  they 
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almost  always  did  in  the  great  eocleeiastical  establishments  of 
Italy.  When  the  church  was  copied  from  a  temple,  as  in  the 
African  examples  above  described,  it  is  probable  it  may  have 
served  both  purposes.  But  too  little  is  known  of  the  architecture 
of  this  early  age,  and  its  liturgies,  to  speak  positively  on  the 
subject. 

The  uses  and  derivation  of  these  three  forms  of  chnrehes  are  eo 
distinct  that  it  would  be  extremely  convenient  if  we  could  appropriate 
names  to  distinguish  them.  The  first  retains  most  appropriately  the 
name  of  basilica,  and  with  sufficient  limitation  to  make  it  generally 
applicable.  The  word  ecclesia,  or  eglise,  would  equally  suffice  for  the 
second  but  that  it  is  not  English,  and  has  been  so  indiscriminately 
applied  that  it  could  not  now  be  used  in  a  restricted  sense.  The 
word  kirk,  or  as  we  soften  it  into  church,  would  be  appropriate  to 
the  third,^  but  again  it  has  l>een  so  employed  as  to  be  inapplicable. 
We  thereft)re  content  ourselves  with  emj^lopng  the  words  Basilica, 
Church,  and  l?ound  Church,  to  designate  the  three,  employing  some 
expletive  when  any  confusion  is  likely  to  arise  between  the  first  two 
of  the  series. 

The  iiuMst  interesting  feature  of  the  early  Romanesque  circular 
buildings  is  that  they  show  the  same  transitional  progress  from  an 
external  to  an  internal  columnar  style  of  architecture  which  marked 
the  change  from  the  Pagan  to  the  Christian  form  of  sacred  edifice.  It 
is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  assert  that  no  ancient  classic  building 
of  circular  form  has  any  pillars  used  constructively  in  its  interior. 
Even  the  Pantheon,  though  14.J  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  derives  no 
}issistanco  from  the  pillars  that  surround  it  internally — thej'  are  mere 
decorative  features.  The  same  is  true  of  the  last  Pagan  example  we 
are  ac<iuaiiitcHl  with, — the  temj)le  or  tomb  which  Diocletian  erected  in 
his  jmlace  at  Spalatro  (Woodcut  No.  194).  The  pillars  do  fill  up  the 
angles  there,  but  the  building  would  be  stable  without  them.  The 
Byzantine  architects  also  generally  declined  to  avail  themselves  of 
]ul]ars  to  sup}x>rt  their  domes,  but  the  Romanesque  architects  used 
them  almost  as  univer&illv  as  in  their  basilicas. 

Another  very  striking  i>eculiari ty  is  the  entire  abandonment  of 
all  external  decoration.  Koman  circular  temples  had  peristyles,  like 
those  at  Tivoli  (^  Woodcut  No.  193)  and  that  of  Vesta  in  Eome.  Even 
the  Pantheon  is  as  remarkable  for  its  portico  as  its  dome,  so  is  that 


*  That  is  on  the  supposition  that  tlie    of  building  they  derired  finom  the  Romans. 


woid  kirk  is  derivt't]  from  the  Latin  word 
"circus,"  "circulRr,**  as  the  French  term  it. 


Why  the  Germans  should  employ  tc^pim 
oIkos,  when  neither  the  Greeks  nor  the 


** cirque.'*  My  own  conviction  is  that  this  Latins  used  that  name,  ia  a  mystery  which 
i«  certainly  the  case.  The  word  is  only  |  those  who  insist  on  thece  very  iroprobahl*' 
,  hy  the  Barbarians  as  applied  to  a  form  ,  names  hare  as  yet  failed  to  explain. 
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known  as  the  Torre  dei  Schiavi,^  but  it  is  only  in  the  very  earliest  of 
the  Christian  edifices  that  we  find  a  trace  of  the  portico,  and  even  in 
them  hardly  any  attempt  at  external  decoration.  The  temples  of  the 
Christians  were  no  longer  shrines  to  contain  statues  and  to  which 
worship  might  be  addressed  by  people  outside,  but  had  become  haUs  to 
contain  the  worshippers  themselves  while  engaged  in  acts  of  devotion. 

The  tomb  of  the  Empress  Helena  (Woodcut  No.  226)  is  one  of  the 
earliest  examples  of  its  class.  It  has  no  pillars  internally,  it  is  true, 
but  it  likewise  has  none  on  the  exterior — the  transition  was  not  then 
complete.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  two  tombs  on  the  Spina  of 
the  Circus  of  Nero  (Woodcut  No.  274).  They  too  were  astylar,  and  their 
external  appearance  was  utterly  neglected. 

When  from  these  we  turn  to  the  Tomb  or  Baptistery  of  Constantino, 
built  sometimes  afterwards  (Woodcut  No.  294),  wo  find  the  roof  sup- 
ported by  a  screen  of  eight  columns,  two  storeys 
in  height,  and  through  all  its  alterations  can  detect 
the  effort  to  make  the  interior  ornamental.  It 
has,  however,  a  portico,  but  this  again  is  practi- 
cally an  interior,  both  ends  being  closed  with 
apsidal  terminations,  so  that  it  really  forms  a 
second  apartment,  rather  than  a  portico.  In  both 
these  respects  it  is  in  advance  of  the  building  next  294.  Bdptwteryof a>nsunUne. 
to  it  in  age  that  wo  know  of — the  Octagon  at  Spa-  scaic  100  ft.  to  iin. 
latro — which  it  otherwise  very  much  resembles. 
The  eight  internal  pillars  instead  of  being  more  ornaments  have  become 
essential  parts  of  the  construction,  and  the  external  peristj-le  has  dis- 
appeared, leaving  only  the  fragment  of  a  porch. 

The  tomb  which  the  same  Emperor  erected  to  contain  the  re- 
mains of  his  daughter  Constantia,  is  another  ex.ample  of  the  same 
transitional  style.  The  interior  in  this 
instance  is  vaulted,  but  so  timidly  that 
twenty-four  pillars  are  employed  to  sus- 
tain a  weight  for  which  half  that  number 
would  have  been  amply  sufficient.  In  the 
square  niche  opposite  the  entrance  stood 
the  sarcophagus  of  the  princess,  now  in 
the  Vatican.  The  roof  of  the  aisle  is 
adorned  with  paintings  of  the  vintage 
and  scenes  of  rural  life,  which,  like  all  29.'i.   PUn  of  the  Tomb  of  su.  cotJtAuta. 

.,  At       ±        t         f  Tk  T*  1  Rome.    (From  Jsabelle,  *  Kdlflces  Circu- 

those  on  the  tombs  of  ragan  Kome,  have    uirw.')  scaie  100  ft.  to  1  in. 

no   reference   to   the   sepulchral  uses  to 

which  the  building  was  dedicated.     The  whole  internal  diameter  of 

the  tomb  is  73  ft.,  that  of  the  dome  35. 


•  ItmbcUc,  *  Edifices  Cireulaires.*  plates  26  and  27. 
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In  front  of  the  building  is  a  small  crypto-porticas  MmiUr  in 
airangcniont  to  that  of  her  father's  tomb,  and  bojond  this  ia  an  ob- 
long space  with  cinmlar  ends, 
and  Gnrroandeil  on  all  ndes  by 
arcades;  its  dimeusioDs  were 
5Ho  ft.  by  130,  and,  thoi^b  m 
ruined  as  hardly  to  allow  of  iU 
arrangemcDts  being  ruatored.it 
is  interesting  as  being  pcrlupt 
the  only  instanceof  the  "fontm,'' 
which  it  is  probable  was  left 
before  all  toiuba  in  those  tioMs, 
and  trace*  of  which  may  per- 
haps be  found  ebiewhcre,  though 
08  yet  they  have  not  been  louk'd 
for. 

The  only  other   irogwrtaDt 

circular    building    within  the 

wullx  of  Itomc  of  tliie  early  age  is  that  known  as  S.  Stcjihano  Kotomlo. 

Though  there  is  nothing  to  lis  its  date  with  any  precision,  it  is  almost 

:i  that  it  belongs  to  the  fifth  and  siiitb 

centuries  of  the  Christian  era.    It  is  210  ft.  in 

diameter,  and  its  roof  was  supported  by  two 

.   ranges  of  columns,  circularly  disposed  in  its 

I   interior  ;  and  on  the  first  or  inner  range  reeteil 

u  horizontal  architrave  like  that  of  St.  Peter's, 

In  the  outer  one  the  pillars  support  an'hes 

like  those  of  St.  Faot's.     All  the  jiillan  uv 

taken  from  older  buildings.     The  outer  oislo 

I'i'i'iu   ^'*®  divided  into  eight  compartments  ;  bnt  in 

what  manner,  and  for  what  purpose,  it  is  nut 

n.  owing  to  the  rained  state  of  the  building,  an-l 


Ur,  ■  HUOat  Un'uUirjB.-^ 
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to  its  having  been  so  mnch  and  bo  frequently  altered  since  it  was  first 
erected..  Nor  can  it  be  determined  exactly  how  it  was  roofed ;  though  it  is 
probable  that  its  arrangements  were  identical  with  those  of  the  great  five- 
aisled  basilicas,  which  it  closely  resembles,  except  in  its  circular  shape. 
This  is  more  clear  in  another  church  of  the  same  age,  that  of  Sti. 
Angeli,  at  Perugia,  which  is  very  similar  in  its  disposition.  Of  this 
building  a  section  is  here  shown,  as  given  by  M.  Isabelle— perhaps 
not  quite  to  be  depended  upon  in  every  respect,  but  still  affording 
a  very  fair  representation  of  what  the  arrangements  of  the  circular 
wooden-roofed  churches  were.  Its  dimensions  are  much  less  than 
those  of  San  Stephano,  being  only  115  ft.  in  diameter ;  but  it  is  more 
regular,  the  greater  part  of  its  materials  being  apparently  original, 
and  made  for  the  place  they  occupy.  In  the  church  of  San  Stephano, 
the  tomb-shaped  circular  form  was  probably  used  as  symbolical  of 
his  martyrdom.  That  at  Perugia  was  most  likely  originally  a 
baptistery,  or  it  may  also  have  been  dedicated  to  some  martyr ;  but 
in  the  heart  of  Etruria  this  form  may  have  been  adopted  fur  other 
reasons,  the  force  of  which  we  are  hardly  able  at  the  present  day 
to  appreciate,  though  in  all  cases  locality  is  one  of  the  strongest 
influencing  powers  in  so  far  as  architectural  forms  are  concerned. 

At  Nocera  dei  Pagani,  on  the  road  }x)twcen  Naples  and  Salerno, 
there  is  an  extremely  beautiful  circular  church,  built  undoubtedlv  for 
the  purpose  of  a  baptistery,  and  very 
similar  in  plan  and  general  arrange- 
ment to  the  tomb  of  Constantia,  now 
known  as  the  Baptistery  of  St.  Agnese, 
though  somewhat  larger,  being  80  ft. 
in  diameter.      Its  principal  merit   is 
the  form  of  its  dome,   which   is   not 
only  correct  in  a  scientific   point  of 
view,  but   singularly  graceful  inter- 
nally.     Externally  this  building  for 
the  first  time  introduces  us  to  a  pecu- 
liarity which  had  as  much  influence 
on  the  Western  styles  as  any  of  those 
pointed  out  above.  As  before  observed 
(p.  428)  the   Eomanesque   architects 
never  attempted  to  vault  their  rect- 
angular buildings,  but  they  did  frequently  construct  domes  over  their 
circular  edifices.      But  here  again  they  did  not  make  the  outside  of 
the  dome  the  outline  of  their  buildings,  as  the  Romans  had  always 
done  before   the  time  of  Constantino,  and   as   the  Byzantines  and 
Saracens  invariably  did  afterwards;  but  they  employed  their  vault 
only  as  a  ceiling  internally,  and  covered  it,  as  in  this  instance,  with  a 
false  wooden  roof  externally.     It  may  lie  difficult  to  deteraiine  how 
far  this  was  a  judicious  innovation ;  but  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  it 
VOL.  I.  ^  Y 
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had  as  macb  influence  on  the  development  of  the  Oothio  Btyle  as  the 
vaulting  mania  itaelf.  In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  oentnriea  manj 
attempts  were  made  to  ooustmot  true  roofs  of  stone,  bnt  nnenocecs- 
fally ;  and  from  various  causes,  whioh  viU  be  pointed  ont  henaftet. 


3M,    SrcUun  or  Ri]<IliUi7  u  No«n  del  Figuil.    (Frnm  likliellf . '  EdUkm  ORDlalm.') 


the  idea  was  abandoned,  and  tlio  architects  were  foroed  to  content 
themselves  with  a  stone  ceiling,  covered  by  a  wooden  root,  thon{^ 
this  became  one  of  the  radical  defects  of  the  style,  and  one  of  the 
principal  canscs  of  the  decay  and  destruction  of  bo  many  beantifol 
buildings. 

Kavesna. 

lEavenna  poswisses  several  circular  buildings,  almost  as  inten«ting 
aa  those  of  the  cnpital ;  the  first  being  the  baptistery  of  St.  JtJm. 
belonging  to  the  original  basilica,  and  consequently  one  of  the  oldest 
Christian  buildings  of  the  place.  Externally  it  is  a  plain  octagoul 
building,  40  ft.  in  diameter.  Internally  it  still  retains  its  origiul 
decorations,  which  are  singularly  elegant  and  pleasing.  Its  design  is 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  temple  at  Spalatro,  but  with  arcadee  substi- 
tuted everywhere  for  horizontal  architraves  ;  the  century  that  elapsed 
between  these  two  epochs  having  sufficed  to  complete  the  tranaiticai 
hetweon  the  two  styles. 

Far  more  interesting  than  this  is  the  great  ohnroh  of  St.  Yitale. 
the  most  complicated,  and  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  the  most  bean- 
tiful,  of  the  circular  churches  of  that  age.  In  dedgn  it  is  nearly 
identical  with  the  Hinerva  Medica  at  Rome,'  ezoept  in  it«  being  an 
octagon  iust<.'ad  (.if  ii  decagon,  and  that  it  is  wholly  ondoaed  by  in 
'  Pff  ]«g)?  34ft. 
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octagon&l  wall,  wheretu  the  Itoman  example  has  in  addition  two 
curvilinear  wings,  enclosing  its  sides.  There  are  also  some  minor 
alterations,  such  as  the  introduction  of  galleries,  and  the  prominence 
given  to  the  choir  ^  but  still  nothing  at  all  to  justify  the  title  of 
Byzantine,  uanally  applied  to  this  church.  It  is  in  reality  a  bad  copy 
from  a  building  in  Kome,  and  very  unlike  any  building  in  the  East 
we  are  acquainted  with,  though  no  doubt  there  are  certain  forms  of 
similarity,  as  indeed  must  be  found  in  all  the  buildings  of  the  age 
before  the  final  separation  of  the  two  Churches  took  place. 

As  will  be  seen  &om  the  annexed  plan,  the  diameter  of  the  external 
octagon  is  110  ft-,  of  the  internal  one  only  50,  so  that  the  dome  here  is  a 
third  less  than  that  of  ita  prototype,  and 
HO  completely  had  the  architects  degene- 
rated from  the  dome-builders  of  Kome, 
that  instead  of  the  scientific  construction 
of  the  Minerva  Medica,  this  is  wholly 
composed  of  earthen  pots,  and  protected 
by  a  wooden  roof.  It  is  true  these  pots 
have  been  used  in  the  East  for  domes 
and  roofs  from  the  earliest  ages,  that 
they  form  as  stable  and  as  permanent  a 
mode  of  covering  as  stone  itself,  and  that 
they  might  with  facility  be  so  used  as  to 
surpass  the  heavier  material  for  this 
purpose.  But  such  is  not  the  case 
hero ;  and  though  it  appears  invidious 
to  blame  that  which  has  stood  the  wear 
and  tear  of  thirteen  centuries,  and  lias 
of  its  younger  and  more  a8|)iring  rivals, 


witnessed  the  fall  of  so  many 
the  construction  of  this  dome 


of  El.  VlUle,  BarcDiu.    (From  lubellf.)    Scale  M  ft.  u 


serves  rather  to  show  how  excellent  the  expedient  is,  than  tike  method 
by  which  it  can  best  be  applied. 


*K 
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Int^niAllr  a  good  deal  bu  been  done  in  modem  times  to  dntrov 
tbe  nmplwitT  of  tbe  origiiul  effect  of  tbe  bnilding  ;  but  still  there  is  a 
pltAsutg  remit  produced  by  •Itemating  the  piers  with  circular  colamns. 
and  a  li^tneM  and  elegance  about  the  whole  design  that  render  it 
anriralled  in  tbe  Western  world  among  cbnrobea  of  its  class.  This 
aetrms  to  have  been  admited  by  its  contemporaries  as  mnch  as  it  is 
in  modem  times.  Charlemagne  at  all  events  copied  it  for  hie  own 
bxnb  at  Aix-la-Cbapelle.  and  the  architects  of  many  other  circalu- 
tiuildingH  uf  that  age  appear  to  have  derived  their  inspiration  &om 
thiti  fine. 

Tbe  church  of  San  LoreoTO  at  Milan,  had  it  not  been  so  mocb 
altend  in  modt-m  times,  would  take  precedence  of  San  Vitale  in  almost 


P^- 


M3.      llu  of  ^  Lmtdio  . 


ereiy  respect.  The  date  of  its  erection  is  not  known,  though  it 
oertainly  must  be  as  early,  if  not  earlier  than  the  time  of  Jnslinian. 
Down  to  the  8th  century  it  was  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  It  was 
bnmt  to  the  ground  in  1071,  and  restored  in  1119 ;  the  dome  then 
erected  fell  in  1571,  on  which  it  underwent  its  last  transformation 
foMD  the  hands  of  Martino  Bassi  and  Pellegrini,  who  so  disfigured  its 
ancient  details  as  to  lead  many  modem  inquirers  to  doubt  whether  it 
KMlly  so  old  as  it  was  said  to  ))o. 
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Its  plan,  however,  seems  to  have  remaineSi  unchanged,  and  shows  a 
further  progress  towards  what  afterwards  became  the  Byzantine  style 
than  is  to  be  found  either  in  the  Minerva  Medica  or  in  San  Vitale.  It 
is  in  fact  the  earliest  attempt  to  amalgamate  the  circular  church  with 
one  of  a  square  shape  ;  and  except  that  the  four  lateral  colonnades  are 
flat  segments  of  circles,  and  that  there  is  a  little  clumsiness  in  the 
angles,  it  is  one  of  the  most  successful  designs  handed  down  from  that 
early  age. 

The  dome  as  it  now  stands  is  octagonal,  which  the  first  dome 
certainly  could  not  have  been.  Its  diameter  is  70  ft.,  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  Minerva  Medica,  and  the  whole  diameter  of  the  building  is 
internally  142  ft. 

In  front  of  the  church,  in  the  street,  is  a  handsome  colonnade  of 
pillars,  borrowed  from  some  ancient  temple — it  is  said  from  one  dedi- 
cated to  Hercules  ;  this  leads  to  a  square  atrium,  now  wholly  deprived 
of  its  lateral  arcades;  and  this  again  to  a  fa9ade,  which  has  been 
strangely  altered  in  modem  times.  Oi)posito  this,  to  the  eastward  of 
the  church,  is  an  octagonal  building,  apparently  intended  as  a  tomb- 
house  ;  and  on  the  north  side  a  similar  one,  tliough  smaller.  On  the 
south  is  the  baptistery,  about  45  ft.  in  diameter,  approached  by  a  ves- 
tibule in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  Constantino  at  Home,  and  as  in 
the  tomb  of  his  daughter  Cons  tan  tia  :  all  these,  however,  have  }>een 
so  painfully  altered,  that  little  remains  l>cside8  the  bare  plan  of  the 
building ;  still  there  is  enough  to  show  that  tliis  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  interesting  of  the  Christian  churches  of  Italy. 

The  building  now  known  as  the  baptistery  at  Florence  is  an 
octagon,  108  ft.  in  diameter  externally.  Like  the  last-mentioned 
church,  it  was  originally  the  cathedral  of  the  city,  and  was  erected  to 
serve  as  such  apparently  in  the  time  of  Thcodelinda,  queen  of  the 
Lombards.  If  this  was  so,  it  certainly  had  not  originally  its  present 
form,  and  most  probably  those  columns  which  now  stand  ranged  round 
the  walls,  at  that  time  stood  in  the  centre,  as  in  the  iioman  examples. 
If  the  original  roof  was  of  wood,  it  was  probably  in  two  storeys,  like 
that  of  the  baptistery  of  Constantino,  or  it  may  have  been  a  dome  of 
more  solid  materials,  like  that  of  the  8ta.  Costanza. 

At  the  same  time  when  the  new  cathedral  was  built,  the  older 
edifice  appears  to  have  been  remodelled  both  internally  and  externally 
by  Arnolpho  da  Lapo,  and  both  its  form  and  decoration  so  completely 
changed,  that  it  must  now  be  considered  rather  as  a  building  of  the 
13th  century  than  of  the  6th,  in  which  it  seems  originally  to  have 
been  erected.^ 

'  In  this  building  they  now  show  a  buried  at  Ravenna ;  but  it  may  be  of  her 
sarcophagus  of  ancient  date,  said  to  be  j  time,  nnd  in  these  ages  it  is  impossiMo 
that  of  Galla  Placidia,  daughter  of  Theo-  i  to  distinguish  between  baptisteries  and 
dosius.      She,    however,    was    certainly    tomb:}. 
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TuBT'r  flKL  ut  Ijtw  ^nUn,  tbftt  many  other  similar  buildings 
ittit;niC7iir  11-  iiit  Met  stall  exist  in  Taiic^os  puts  of  Italy ;  for  it  is 
TOMitrt  tkuhL  Tr:i:*.iw*:  liiai.  ai  a  lime  vbesi  the  dty  was  not  of  saffident 
mg»irUhiiK:.  :r  TJit  ooatp^apiUrm  »-j  mnDeroos  as  to  reqnire  the  more 
«i3imiQfflC  a»jmsi:>^fc3acsi  of  the  IttalSca.  almost  aU  the  earlier  chuiches 
WER:  scrptiikr.  Yx»ffy  isuter.  bowrrer,  have  perished  from  lapse  of 
lant  or  iuiT*  ttsa  aj  alterBd  as  vc*  lie  nearly  nnrecognisable.  We  here, 
ii.  KOAtcrjksnrx^  'j.mtt  aeii£ii  v*  s  l^eak  in  the  chain  of  onr  sequence, 
Ui£  -wTifiL  wt  hpiir  3ii«i  with  SET  ciicolar  buildings  in  Italr,  their 
^rnrcref-  hrt  *:  ii«tiric-i]T  GciftLic  or  BrBsntine,  that  thev  mnst  be 
flssnns  wiii   Ms*:  •:?  cnittT  <d  the^  modifications.  The  tme  Bomanesque 

Lad  nefcTiy  o:»me  to  an  end  when  Alboin  the 
Lr:cn likri  had  made  himself  master  of  the  greater 
jtkTt  of  Italy  sl«c*iit  the  year  575, 

Before  Itaving  this  branch  of  the  subject 

H   U  lA    J    ^'^^'^-  "^  two  gmall  buildings  at  Ravenna  which 

■■B  'MkTra    ii  i*  impcfidble  to  pass  over,  though  their  direct 

K  K  t^fcTiTig  en  the  history  of  this  subject  is  not  so 

I  I  fc  j-jiHTtiii  a^  it  is  in  the  case  of  other  boildings 

^L|-^J  JDst  de£«:-nlK^ 

m^  T.m.Y  it  '.^  pj^oOo.  Tii*-  fii«  »»<i  earliest  is  the  tomb  of  Galla 

t™  ^JIb^  !Sc  «*>       riaddiA.  new  known  as  the  church  of  SS.  Na- 

zario  and  Celso.  and  must  have  been  erected 
before  the  year  4J>«>.  It  is  singular  among  all  the  tombs  of  that  age 
frcnn  the  altandonment  in  it  of  the  circular  for  a  cruciform  plan.  Such 
fc^ms.  it  is  troe^  are  oommon  in  the  chambers  of  tumuli  and  also  amoug 
the  cataoioijlis,  while  the  church  which  Constantine  built  in  Constanti- 
Dc>j>]e  iind  dt^iiv'at'cd  to  the  Apostles,  meaning  it  however  as  a  sepulchral 
clturc-h,  was  sc^mething  alse  on  this  plan,  Notwithstanding,  however, 
these  examy-les.  this  must  be  oc»nsidered  as  an  exceptional  form,  though 
its  dimiiiutiveiiess  i  it  lieing  only  35  ft.  by  30  internally)  might  perhaps 
accK^uiit  {<*T  any  caprice.  Its  great  interest  to  us  consists  in  its  retain- 
ing not  ctnly  its  original  architectural  form,  but  also  its  polychromatic 
dea*rations  nearly  in  their  original  state  of  completeness.^  The  three 
arms  of  the  cross  forming  the  receptacles  for  the  three  sarcophagi 
is  certainly  a  pleasing  arrangement,  but  is  only  practicable  on  so  smidl 
a  scale.  Were  the  building  larger,  it  would  lose  all  appropriateness 
as  well  as  all  effect 

Far  more  interesting  than   this  —  architecturally  at  least  —  is 
tlie  tomb  of  Theodoric,  the  Gothic  king,  now  known  as  Santa  Maria 
Rotunda.  The  lower  storey  is  a  decagon  externally,  enclosing  a  cruci- 
crrpt.      It  is  45  ft,  in  diameter,  each  face  being  ornamented 


I  Xkeae  am  well  illostimtptil  in  Qoast,  '  Altchristliclien  Baawerke  eq  RaTcniu. 
Mm  hf  Hahsoh  and  otliers. 
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by  a  deep  niche.  These  support  a  flat  terrace,  on  which  originally 
stood  a  range  of  small  pillars  supporting  arches  which  surrotinded 
the  upper  storey.  These  have  all  been  removed,  though  their  form 
can  be  restored  from  fragments  found,  and  as  shown  in  Woodcut 
Na  305.      On   the  face  of  the  tomb  itself  are  the  einkiiigB  for  the 


3W.    C«MulotE1lUn' 


architraves  and  vaults  which  they  supported.  The  most  singular  part 
of  the  building  is  the  roof,  which  is  formed  of  one  great  slab  hollowed 
out  into  the  form  of  a  flat  dome— internally  3rt  ft,  and  externally 
35  ft.  in  diameter— and  which  certainly 
forms  one  of  the  most  unique  and  ap- 
propriate coverings  for  a  tomb  perhaps 
anywhere  to  be  found.  Near  the  edge 
are  a  range  of  fake  dormer  windows, 
which  evidently  were  originally  used 
OS  handles,  by  means  of  which  the 
immense  mass  was  raised  to  its  present 
position.  In  the  centre  of  the  dome  is 
a  small  square  pedestal,  on  which,  it  is 
said,  once  stood  the  um  which  ( 
tained  the  ashes  of  its  fouoder. 

The  model  of  this  building  seems 
probably  to  have  been  the  Molo  of 
Hadrian,  which  Theodoric  saw,  and 
must  have  admired,  during  hie  celebrated  visit  to  Rome.  The  polygonal 
arrangements  of  the  exterior,  and  the  substitution  of  arcades  for 
horizontal  architraves,  were  only  such  changes  as  the  lapse  of  time 
had  rendered  indispensable.  But  the  building  of  the  ancient  world 
which  it  moBt  resembles  is  the  Tour  Magne  at  Nimes.  In  both  cases 
we  have  the  polygonal  basement  containing  a  groat  chamber,  and 
above  this  externally  the  narrow  ledge,  approached  by  flying  flights 
of  stops.  We  cannot  now  tell  what  crowned  the  French  example, 
though  the  fact  of  an  um  crowning  the  tomb  at  Ravenna  points  to  an 
identical  origin,  but  we  must  obtain  a  greater  number  of  examples 
before  we  can  draw  any  positive  concluaions  as  to  the  origin  of  SHoh 
forms,  Ueanwhile,  however,  whether  we  consider  the  appropriateneea 
of  the  forms,  the  solidity  of  its  construction,  or  tho  simplicity  of  its 


(From  [MlHllF, '  ^lBcr< 
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omamcntH  and  details,  this  tomb  at  Ravenna  is  not  snrpassed  by  any 
building  of  its  class  and  age. 

Though  the  investigation  of  the  early  history  of  these  circular 
forms  of  churches  is  not  so  important  as  that  of  the  reetangolar 
basilicas,  it  is  extremely  interesting  from  the  influence  they  had  on 
the  subsequent  development  of  the  style.  In  Italy  it  is  probable  that 
one  half  of  the  early  churches  were  circular  in  plan.;  and  one  such 
is  still  generally  retained  attached  to  each  cathedral  as  a  baptisten*. 
Except  for  this  purpose,  however,  the  form  has  generally  been  super- 
seded ;  the  rectangidar  being  much  easier  to  construct,  more  capable 
of  extension,  and  altogether  more  appropriate  to  the  ritual  of  the 
Christian  community.  In  France  the  circular  form  Mras  early  absorbed 
into  the  basilica,  forming  the  chovct  or  apse.  In  Germany  its  fate 
was  much  the  same  as  in  Italy,  but  its  supercession  was  earlier  and 
more  complete.  In  England  some  half  dozen  examples  are  known  to 
exist,  and  in  Spain  they  have  yet  to  be  discovered. 

Had  the  Gothic  architects  applied  themselves  to  the  extension  and 
elaboration  of  the  circular  form  with  the  same  zeal  and  skiU  as  was 
displayed  in  that  task  by  their  Byzantine  brethren,  they  might  pro- 
Imbly  have  produced  something  far  more  beautiful  than  even  the  best 
of  our  meiliteval  cathedrals ;  but  when  the  Barbarians  began  to  build, 
they  found  the  8<iuarc  form  with  its  straight  lines  simpler  and  easier 
to  construct.  It  thus  happened  that,  long  before  they  became  as 
civilised  and  expert  as  the  Easterns  were  when  they  commenced 
the  task,  the  Westerns  had  w^orked  the  rectangular  form  into  one 
of  considerable  beauty,  and  had  adapted  it  to  their  ritual,  and  their 
ritual  to  it.  It  thus  became  the  sacred  and  appropriate  form,  and  the 
circular  or  domical  forms  were  consequently  never  allowed  a  fair  trial 
in  Western  Euro|x». 

Secular  Buildings. 

Very  few  remains  of  secular  buildings  in  the  Romanesque  style 
are  now  to  l>e  found  in  Italy.  The  palace  of  Theodoric  at  Ravenna, 
though  sadly  mutilated,  is  perhaps  the  best  and  most  perfect.  In  all 
its  details  it  shows  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  Diocletian  at 
Spalatro,  but  more  especially  so  to  the  Porta  Aurea  and  the  most 
richlv  and  least  classically  decorated  parts  of  that  edifice,  but  much 
intermixed  with  mouldings  and  details  belonging  properly  to  the 
Gothic  styles,  which  were  then  on  the  eve  of  being  introduced  into 
general  use. 

Another  building,  perhaps  slightly  more  modem,  is  that  which  is 
now  called  the  Palazzo  delle  Torre  at  Turin,  which  still  retains  the 
architectural  ordinance  of  the  exterior  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  but 
Ko  mcKliiied  by  Gothic  feeling  that  the  pilasters  are  even  more  uselei^ 
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and  unmeaning  tlian  in  its  claaBical  prototypes.     In  this  example  the 

style  is  evidently  beginning  to  feel  it«  own  strength,  and  learning  to 

dispense  with    the    traditional    forma  that 

had  so  long  governed  it.  In  this  building,  to 

which  no  more  precise  date  can  be  assigned 

than    that  of  the  ^e  between  Justinian 

and  Charlemagne,  is  probably  seen  the  last 

expiring  effort  of  Roraanewine  architecture 

in  a  Gothic  oonntry,  though  the   paucity 

of    contemporary    examples  renders  it  es 

tremely  difBcult  to  trace  the  exact  histor} 

of  the  style  at  this  ago. 


In  80  progressive  an  art  as  architecture 
it  ia  always  very  difficult,  sometimes  impos 
Bible,  to  fix  the  exact  date  when  ono  style  — 
ends  and  another  begins.  In  an  art  so 
pre-eminently  ecclesiastical  as  architectun. 
was  in  those  days,  it  will  piobably  be  safer 
to  look  in  the  annals  of  the  Church  rather 
than  in  those  of  the  State  fur  a  date  when 
the  Romanesque  expired  giving  birth 
Phoenix-like,  to  the  Gothic.  Viewed  from 
this  point  there  can  bo  little  doubt  but 
that  the  reign  of  Gregory  the  Great  (a.f 
590  to  C03)  must  be  regarded  as  that  in 
which  the  Latin  language  and  the  Roman 


gj3Tl^ 


style  of  architecture  both  ceased  to  be  generally  or  even  commonly 
employed. 

After  this  date  we  wander  on  through  five  centuries  of  tentative 
efforts  to  form  a  now  style,  and  in  the  age  of  another  Gregory — the 
VII. — we  find  at  last  the  Gothic  style  emancipated  from  fonner  tradi- 
tions, and  marching  steadily  forward  with  a  well-defined  aim.  What 
had  been  commenced  under  the  gentle  influence  of  a  Theudelinda  at 
Florence  in  the  year  600,  was  completed  in  the  year  1077  under  the 
firmer  guidance  of  a  Matihla  at  Canossa. 
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T.'  lb  »c  »h'.-  d...  net  Kxt  lieyond  the  preseot.  1 
ow  ,  f  tit  niiiPi  h'jmcpenwtis  tif  all  the  ocnmtriee  o 
l<y  a  j>t^'[>l(-  r|«&king  one  luignage:,  profeaiDg  on 
by  ibe  «ikiije  }hvk  an<]  actn&tMl  bv  the  Bune  feeli 
vti  51  «enain]_v  ie  nL.t  bo  in  reality,  and  in  tl 
di«^iiitctic>Tis  lit-iwcc-a  the  Tarions  noee  and  pe> 
inarl<<ii  and  mpaHe  of  easy  definition.  Wan 
«vv-'iinioD*,  hare  done  mnch  to  oblitenle  these, 
(-•f  livisf  under  a  centralised  despotism  has  pr 
DTiiftinnilT  whit^  hides  a  great  deal  of  actual  div 
of  fiKJi'in  OiiiuiDeDoed  appareatly  about  the  reign 
lA.iv  12-6i  and  haa  eone  on  steadily  ever  sint 
Franoe  vaa  divided  into  six  or  eight  great  eth 
irltic))  mi^ht  now  be  easily  mapped  out,  thon] 
fkvqnenlly  di&re>d  widely  from  the  political  divis 
No  tnTtnnatic  attempt  has  yet  been  made  U 
ac  map  of  the  oonntry  from  the  aicbitectnii 
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is  easy  to  see  how  it  might  be  done.     What  ie  wanted  ts  that  aome 
competent  archfeoli^Bt  ahonld  do  for  the  ethnography  of  France  what 


301.  DIjkgnm  of  Ihe  AidillHtanl  DIvMotu  of  Fnnu'.i 

Dr.  W.  Smith  did  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  for  the  geology  of 
England.  Like  that  early  pioneer  of  exact  knowledge  in  his  peculiar 
department,  he  must  be  content  to  wander  from  province  to  province, 

'  A  nnnU  chart  of  the  samo  sort  baa  .  least  publisljed,  it  is  impossible  to  murk 
been  published  by  H.dc  Caumont,*  wbicb,  out  mora  than  tbe  getlrral  fealurea  of  tbe 
Ibongh  an  iiDproTeiDeDt,Btill  leaves  much  chart  Imperrect,  however,  ai  they  ore  in 
to  be  desired ;  but  DDtil  ever;  cbnich  is  i  this  one,  they  are  still  more  numerous  tmd 
examined,  and  ivery  typical  specuuen  at    moro  detailed  tlian  it  will  be  easy  for  lu 

lo  follow  and  to  trace  out  in  tlic  limited 

■  '  AbnMilrf  it'ArrblirrtniT.'  p.  114,  I  space  of  this  norb. 
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from  Tillage  to  village^  Tisiting  every  chnrch,  and  examining  eTery 
architectural  remain,  comparing  one  with  another,  tracing  their 
aflSnitietk  ami  finally  clarifying  and  mapping  the  whole.  It  is 
pn.»bable  that  the  lahonr  of  one  man  would  hardly  suffice  for  this 
porpt.Hse.  Monographs  would  be  required  to  oomplete  the  task,  but 
it  i:»  <.>ne  of  such  singular  interest  that  it  is  hoped  it  may  soon  lie 
undertaken. 

One  of  the  great  difiSculties  in  attempting  anything  of  the  sort  at 
present  is  the  nomenclature.  When  the  science  is  further  advanced, 
sQch  names  as  Silurian,  Cambrian,  dec,  will  no  doubt  be  invented,  but 
at  present  we  most  be  content  with  the  political  name  which  seems 
most  neaurly  to  express  the  ethnographical  distribution;  though  in 
acan.'elv  a  sin;rle  instance  will  these  be  found  strictlv  correct,  all  in 
conaeiiuvnce  l^ing  open  to  adverse  criticism.  In  France  it  frequentlr 
happtL-neil  that  two  or  more  ethnographic  provinces  were  united  under 
one  sfC^ptre — eventually  all  were  merged  into  one — and  during  the 
varii-'us  chanipL-s  that  tuuk  place  in  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  only  by 
accident  that  the  jv.litical  Kmndary  exactly  agreed  for  any  great 
length  « 'f  time  with  the  ethnographical. 

In  Gt-rmany,  on  the  contrary,  a  single  race  is  and  'was  cut  up  into 
num^r.TLs  p.-Iitical  divisic>ns,  £«.^  that  it  l^ecomes,  from  the  opposite 
cao^ie  alone.  e«[aally  difficult  to  apply  a  nomenclature  which  shall 
c^^^rrev-'tly  repn^-Si-'Ut  the  facts  of  the  case. 

In  snoh  a  w.^rk  as  this  it  would  be  manifestly  absurd  to  attempt  to 
ailju;*:  All  this  i»-ith  anything  like  minute  accuracy,  but  the  principal 
featnrv^  are  st.^  easily  n.K>^gnised  that  no  great  confusion  can  ari>ie  in 
the  jkr  r  lie;*::  11  of  such  names  as  are  usually  employe*!,  and  it  is  to 
be  h  \^ri  ti.vit  Ufore  long  a  K^tter  system  of  nomenclature  will  l^ 
invt :::«:« I  .iul  a j -plied. 

AV^:  iiiiv  D.-s:  assure«l  of  one  thing,  at  all  events,  which  is  that  thf 
arvLi::t\.'fvir^I  rxmaiiis  in  France  are  as  sufficient  for  the  construction 
v'f  AV:.  ttl:::  --ir-uhio  map  of  that  country  as  the  rocks  are  for  the  ci»m- 
pilAti.:;  •  :  a  piT-l^inoal  survey.  If  the  one  opens  out  to  the  student 
an  itiLtu^' ::>«.•  txi'<inse  of  scientific  knowledge,  the  other  is  hardly  of  less 
iutkn.st.  ihouch  in  a  loss  extended  field.  There  are  few  studies  more 
pWojiiv.i:  than  that  of  tracing  the  history  of  man  through  his  works, 
aiivl  U'.^uo  I TiUi:  the  former  c^mdition  of  humanity  so  vividly  back  tons 
as  ihy?e  rev\»nls  which  have  been  built  into  the  walls  of  their  temples 
or  their  js*la^vs  by  those  who  were  thus  unconsciously  recording  their 
tVvUupi  tor  the  instruction  of  their  posterity. 

The  dr^t  thing  that  strikes  the  student  in  examining  architecturally 
the  map  of  France  is  the  recurrence  of  the  same  phenomenon  as  was 
ivmark^vl  in  that  of  Italy,  a  division  into  two  nearly  equal  halves  by 
a  Kmmlary  Hue  running  east  and  west.  In  both  countries,  to  the 
«Mithwar\l  «>f  this  line  the  land  was  occupied  by  a  Bomanesque  people 
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who,  though  conquered,  were  never  colonised  by  the  Barliarians  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  alter  their  blood  or  consequently  the  ethnographic 
relations  of  the  people.  North  of  the  line  the  Goths  and  Lombards  in 
Italy,  and  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  settled  in  such  numbers  as  to  influence 
very  considerably  the  status  of  the  races,  in  some  instances  almost  to 
the  obliteration  of  their  leading  characteristics. 

In  France  the  boundary  line  follows  the  valley  of  the  Loire  near 
its  northern  edge  till  it  passes  behind  Tours;  it  crosses  that  river 
between  that  city  and  Orleans,  follows  a  somewhat  devious  course  to 
Lyons,  and  up  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  to  Geneva. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  two  races  were  roughly  designated  as 
those  speaking  the  Langue  d*oc  and  the  Langue  d'oeil — somewhat 
more  correctly  those  to  the  south  were  called  Romance,^  those  to  the 
north  Frankish ;  but  the  truth  is,  the  distinction  is  too  broad  to  be 
now  clearly  defined,  and  we  must  descend  much  more  into  detail 
before  any  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at. 

On  the  south  of  the  line,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as 
the  best  defined  architectural  provinces  is  that  I  have  ventured  to 
designate  as  Provence  or  Provencal.  Its  limits  are  very  nearly 
coincident  with  those  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  "  Narbonese"  would 
consequently  be  a  more  correct  designation,  and  would  be  adopted  if 
treating  of  a  classical  style  of  ai*t.  It  has,  however,  the  defect  of 
including  Toulouse,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  province,  and 
consequently  the  name  afiects  an  accuracy  it  does  not  possess.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  better  at  present  to  adopt  the  vague  name  of 
the  "  Provence "  par  excellence,  esjxjcially  as  Provencal  is  a  word 
applied  by  French  authors  to  literary  matters  much  in  the  sense 
it  is  here  used  to  define  an  architectural  division.  The  whole  of 
the  south  coast  of  Franco  from  the  Alps  to  the  Pyrenees  belongs 
to  this  province,  and  it  extends  up  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  as  far 
as  Lyons,  and  is  generally  bounded  by  the  hills  on  either  side  of 
that  river. 

Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  defining  the  limits  of  the  Aquitanian 
province  would  be  to  say  that  it  includes  all  those  towns  whose 
names  end  with  the  Basque  article  ac,  consequently  indicating  the 
presence  at  some  former  period  of  a  people  speaking  that  language 
or  something  very  closely  allied  to  it,  or  at  all  events  differing  from 
those  of  the  rest  of  France.  It  is  only  on  the  eastward  that  the 
lino  seems  difficult  to  define.     There  are  some  towns,  such  as  Barjac, 


*  The  use  of  this  term  is  a  little  awk-    from  thoeo  of  Teutonic  origiu,  and  is  here 


ward  at  first  from  its  having  another 
meaning  in  English;  it  has,  however, 
been  long  used  by  English  etymologists 
to  distiuguisih  the  Romance  languiiges, 
such   as   Italian,  Spanish,  and   French, 


used  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  applied 
to  architecture — to  those  styles  derived 
from  the  Roman,  but  one  degree  more 
removed  from  it  tlinn  the  Romanesque. 
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Qoinac,  Gignac,  in  the  valley  of  the  Bhone,  in  situations  that  would 
seem  to  belong  to  Pruvenoe,  and  until  their  churches  are  examined  it 
is  impossible  to  saj  to  which  thej  belong.  On  the  south  Aquitania  is 
bounded  by  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  west  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  north 
by  a  line  running  nearly  straight  from  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne  to 
Langeac,  near  to  Le  Puy  en  Yelay. 

The  third  is  designated  that  of  Anjou,  or  the  Angiovine,  from  its 
most  difitinguiiihed  proTince.  This  includes  the  lower  part  of  tlie 
Loire,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  Cher.  Between  it  and 
the  sea  is  a  strip  of  land,  including  the  Angoumois,  Saintonge,  and 
Vendee,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  know  where  to  place.  It  may  belong, 
so  far  as  we  yet  know,  to  either  Aquitania  or  Anjou,  or  possibly  may 
deserve  a  separate  title  altogether ;  but  in  the  map  it  is  annexed  for 
the  present  to  Poitou  or  the  Angiovine  province. 

In  Brittany  the  two  styles  meet,  and  are  so  mixed  together  that  it 
is  impossible  to  separate  them.  In  that  district  there  is  neither  pore 
Romance  nor  pure  Frankish,  but  a  style  partaking  of  the  peculiarities 
of  each  without  belonging  to  either. 

Besides  these,  there  is  the  small  and  secluded  district  of  Auvergne, 
having  a  style  peculiarly  its  own,  which,  though  certainly  belonging 
to  the  southern  province,  is  easily  distinguished  frt>m  any  of  the 
neighbouring  styles,  and  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  to  be  found  of  an 
early  age  in  France. 

Beyond  tliis  to  the  eastward  lies  the  great  Burgundian  province, 
having  a  well-defined  and  well-marked  style  of  its  own,  influenced  by 
or  influencing  all  those  around  it.  Its  most  marked  characteristic  is 
what  may  be  called  a  mechanical  mixture  of  the  classical  and  medittval 
styles  without  any  real  fusion.  Essentially  and  constructively  the 
style  is  Gothic,  but  it  retained  the  use  of  Corinthian  pilasters  and 
classical  details  till  late  in  the  Middle  Ages :  Burgundy  was  also  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  country  of  nionasticism  par  excellence — a  circumstance 
which  had  considerable  influence  on  her  forms  of  art. 

Taking,  then,  a  more  general  view  of  the  Southern  province,  it 
will  be  seen  that  if  a  line  were  drawn  from  Marseilles  to  Brest,  it 
would  pass  nearly  through  the  middle  of  it.  At  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  such  a  line  we  should  find  a  style  almost  purely 
Komanesque,  passing  by  slow  and  equal  gradations  into  a  Gothic 
form  at  its  other  terminal. 

On  turning  to  the  Prankish  province  the  case  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. Paris  is  here  the  centre,  from  which  everything  radiates; 
and  though  the  Norman  invasion,  and  other  troubles  of  thoee  times, 
with  the  rebuilding  mania  of  the  13th  century,  have  swept  away 
nearly  all  traces  of  the  early  buildings,  still  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
Gothic  stylo  arose  in  the  Isle  of  France,  and  how  it  spread  from 
thence  to  all  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
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In  consequenoe,  however,  of  the  loss  of  its  early  buildings,  and 
of  its  subsequent  pre-eminence  and  snpercession  of  the  earlier  styles, 
the  description  of  its  features  naturally  follows  that  of  the  subor- 
dinate provinces,  and  concludes  the  history  of  the  mediaBval  styles  in 
France. 

Not  to  multiply  divisions,  we  may  include  in  the  Northern  province 
many  varieties  that  will  afterwards  be  marked  as  distinct  in  maps  of 
French  architecture,  especially  at  the  south-east,  where  the  Nivemois 
and  Bourbonnois,  if  not  deserving  of  separate  honours,  at  least  consist 
of  such  a  complete  mixture  of  the  Frankish  and  Burgundian  with  the 
Southern  styles,  that  they  cannot  strictly  be  said  to  belong  to  any  one 
in  particular,  though  they  partake  of  all.  The  Northern,  however,  is 
certainly  the  predominant  element,  and  with  that  therefore  they  should 
be  classed. 

To  the  westward  lies  the  architectural  province  of  Normandy,  one 
of  the  most  vigorous  oflfshoots  of  the  Frankish  style  :  and  from  the 
power  of  the  Norman  dukes  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  and  the 
accidental  circumstance  of  its  prosperity  in  those  centuries  when 
the  rest  of  France  was  prostrate  from  their  ravages  and  torn  by 
internal  dissensions,  the  Eound  Gothic  style  shows  itself  here  with  a 
vigour  and  completeness  not  found  elsewhere.  It  is,  however,  evidently 
only  the  Frankish  style  based  remotely  on  Roman  tradition,  but  which 
the  Bfiurbarians  used  with  a  freedom  and  boldness  which  soon  converted 
it  into  a  purely  national  Gothic  form.  This  soon  ripened  into  the 
complete  Gothic  style  of  the  13th  century,  which  was  so  admired  that 
it  soon  spread  over  the  whole  face  of  Europe,  and  became  the  type  of 
all  Gothic  architecture. 

Alsace  is  not  included  in  this  enumeration,  as  it  certainly  belongs 
architecturally  to  Germany.  Lorraine  too  is  more  German  than  French, 
and  if  included  at  all,  must  be  so  as  an  exceptional  transitional  pro- 
vince. French  Flanders  belonged,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  the  Belgian 
provinces  behind  it,  and  may  therefore  also  be  disregarded  at  present ; 
but  even  after  rejecting  all  these,  enough  is  still  left  to  render  it  diffi- 
cult to  remember  and  follow  all  the  changes  in  style  introduced  by 
these  different  races,  and  which  marked  not  only  the  artistic  but  the 
political  state  of  France  during  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  six  terri- 
torial peers  of  France,  the  Counts  of  Toulouse,  Aquitaine,  Normandy, 
Burgundy,  Champagne,  and  Flanders,  represented  the  six  principal 
provinces  of  the  kingdom,  under  their  suzerain,  the  Count  or  King  of 
Paris.  These  very  divisions  might  now  be  taken  to  represent  the 
architectui-al  distinctions,  were  it  not  that  the  pre-eminence  of  these 
great  princes  belongs  to  a  later  epoch  than  the  architectural  divisions 
which  we  have  pointed  out,  and  which  we  must  now  describe  some- 
what more  at  length. 
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Pointed  Arches. 

Before  proceeding  to  deecribe  these  Tarions  styles  in  detail,  it  may 
add  to  the  clearness  of  what  follows  if  the  mode  in  which  the  pointed 
arch  was  first  introduced  into  Christian  architecture  is  previously 
explained.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  pointed  arch  with 
radiating  Tonssoirs  was  nsed  by  the  Assyrians  as  early  as  the  time  uf 
Sargon  in  the  8th  century  B.C.,  and  by  the  Ethiopians  as  early  as  that 
of  Tirhakah.  The  Etrurians  and  Pelasgi  used  the  form  probably  twelve 
centuries  K-fore  the  Christian  era,  but  constructed  it  with  horizontal 
oi.*urses.  To  come  nearer,  however,  to  our  own  time,  the  Saracens  cer- 
tainly adopted  it  at  Cairo  in  the  first  century  of  the  Hegira,  and  em- 
ploy td  it  generally  if  not  universally,  and  never  apparently  used  a  round 
arch  after  the  erection  of  the  mosque  of  Ebn  Toulouii,  a.d.  885. 

The  Eomanceque  traditions,  however,  prevented  the  Christians 
from  adi>ptiug  it  in  Europe  till  forced  to  do  it  from  constructive 
neccissities ;  and  the  mode  of  its  introduction  into  the  oarly  churches  in 
IVvvenee  renders  them  singularly  important  in  enabling  us  to  arrive 
at  a  corrt'Ct  solution  of  this  much  mooted  question.* 

It  is  hanlly  Wi.»rth  while  discussing  whether  the  form  was  borrowed 
fn;»m  the  Ea^t.  where  it  had  been  used  so  long  lx?foro  it  was  known — 
or  at  least  l»ef«.»re  we  are  aware  of  its  being  known — in  Europe.  It 
may  K*  that  the  IMasgic  Greeks  left  examples  of  it  in  Provence,  or 
that  i>?rsons  trading  to  the  Levant  from  Marseilles  became  familiar 
with  its  uses ;  or  it  may  be,  though  very  unlikely,  that  it  was  really 
reinvented  for  the  purpc^ses  to  which  it  was  applied. 

In  whatever  way  it  was  introduced,  it  at  least  seems  certain  that 
all  the  chun^hes  of  Provence,  from  the  age  of  Charlemagne  to  that  of 
St,  l.v»uis,  wore  vaulted,  and  have  their  vaults  constructed  on  the 
prinoij'le  *.»f  the  jxnnt*^  arch.  It  has  nevertheless  long  been  a  received 
di^ma  A\-ith  the  antiquaries  of  France,  as  well  as  with  those  of  England, 
that  the  iH»inteil  arch  was  first  introduced  in  the  12th  century— the 
first  example  Wing  assumed  to  be  the  work  of  Abbot  Suger  at  St. 
IVnis  (1 144-52 \  the  result  of  which  is  that  all  who  have  written  <» 
the  sul'jivt  of  l^ven^al  architecture  have  felt  themselves  forced  to 
jw»crilv  the  age  of  the  churches  in  question,  or  at  least  of  their  roofs, 
,H  date  sul^sequent  to  this  period. 

The  ust*  to  whi  jh  the  Proven9al  architects  applied  the  pointed  arch 
will  1*0  evident  from  the  annexed  diagram,  the  left-hand  portion  of 
which  is  a  section  of  the  roof  of  one  of  the  churches  at  Yaison.  The 
object  evidently  was  to  lay  the  roof  or  roofing-tiles  directly  on  the 

*  K<v  the  detail  of  the  argument  1  must  '  *  Builder,*  and  other  pipers  of  the  time. 
rpfipir  the  rt«<icr  t«>  a  i»pcr  rwwl  by  me  to  See  also  a  paper  read  in  the  same  pla« 
tlM>!  In^tiinte  of  Britisli  Arcln'tecta  on  in  the  following  month  (July,  I849X  hy 
Jmhc  18th.  1849.  and  published  in   the    Sir  Gimlner  Wilkintion. 
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vault,  as  tho  Romans  had  done  on  their  domes,  and  also,  so  far  as  we 
know,  on  those  of  their  thermsB.  Had  they  used  a  circular  vault  for 
this  purpose,  it  is  evident,  from  the  right-hand  side  of  the  diagram, 
that  to  obtain  a  straight-lined  roof  externally,  and  the  necessary  water- 
shed, it  would  have  been  requisite  to  load  the  centre  of  tho  vault  to  a 
most  dangerous  extent,  as  at  a  ;  whereas  with  the  pointed  arch  it  only 
required  the  small  amount  of  filling  up  shown  at  b,  and  even  that 
might  have  been  avoided  by  a  little  contrivance  if  thought  necessary. 


310. 


Diagrnm  of  Vaulting.     South  of  Franco, 


By  adopting  the  pointed  form  tho  weights  are  so  distributed  as  to 
ensure  stability  and  to  render  tho  vault  self-supporting.  It  has  already 
been  observed  that  the  Gothic  architects  ever}' where  treated  their 
vaults  as  mere  false  ceilings,  covering  them  with  a  roof  of  wood — an 
expedient  highly  objectionable  in  itself,  and  the  cause  of  the  destruc- 
tion, by  fire  or  from  neglect,  of  almost  all  the  churches  we  now 
find  in  ruins  all  over  Europe ;  whereas,  had  they  adhered  either 
tx)  the  Roman  or  Romance  style  of  roofing,  the  constant  upholding 
hand  of  man  would  not  have  been  required  to  protect  their  buildings 
from  decay. 

The  one  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  general  adoption  of  this  mode 
of  roofing  was  the  difliculty  of  applying  it  to  intersecting  vaults.  The 
Romans,  it  is  true,  had  conquered  the  difliculty ;  so  had  the  Byzantine 
architects,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  displaying  the  ends  of  the  vaults 
as  ornaments ;  and  even  at  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  this  system  is  adopted, 
and  with  the  additional  advantage  of  tho  pointed  arch  might  have 
been  carried  further.  Still  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  was  not  easy — 
that  it  required  more  skill  in  construction  and  a  Ixjtter  class  of  masonry 
than  was  then  available  to  do  this  efficiently  and  well.  The  consequence 
is,  that  all  the  Romance  pointed  vaults  are  simple  tunnel-vaults  without 
intersections,  and  that  the  Gothic  architects,  when  they  adopted  the 
form,  slurred  over  the  difficulty  by  hiding  the  upper  sides  of  their 
vaults  beneath  a  temporary  wooden  roof,  which  protected  them  from 
the  injuries  of  the  weather.     This  certainly  was  one  of  the  greatest 
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mistakes  they  made  :  had  they  carefiilly  profiled  and  omameiit<?d  xttt 
i'X.terii»r  of  the  stone  roofs  in  the  same  manner  as  they  omamt-mel 
the  inside,  their  hnildings  would  have  l>een  not  only  mnch  nxirt 
K-aiitiful.  but  much  more  permanent,  and  the  style  would  hare  l<en 
savfd  from  the  principal  falsity  that  now  deforms  it.  Even  as  it  i^  if 
wv  wihht^l  intellip^*ntly  to  ailapt  the  Gothic  to  our  purposes,  iii^ca*! 
of  merely  c(»pyinj::  it,  this  is  one  of  the  p<»int8  to  which  we  ought  firet 
!••  turn  our  attfutinn. 

Another  oin-u instance  whicli  may  be  alluded  to  here,  when  speak- 
iujr  on  this  subjtvt,  which  leil  to  the  adoption  of  the  jxdnte*!  arch  at 
an  tiiirly  age  in  tlie  southtm  provinces  of  France,  was  the  use  of  jImiim* 
as  a  p»i»fing  ex|KHlii*nt.  These,  it  is  true,  are  not  found  in  Pn.«veB<*. 
but  thry  an*  i\ninnon  in  Aquitaine  and  Anjou — some  of  them  ct^rtaiDlj 
of  the  11th  (viiturv ;  and  there  can  l»e  little  doubt  but  that  th«*eare 
not  the  ^•a^lil•^t,  though  their  prtnlecessors  have  peri^he<l  or  ha  to  D'^t 
vit  Ux'U  bn«uirht  to  light. 

lliere  is  no  one  wlio  has  studie<l  the  subject  who  is  not  aware-  hvw 
1  xixlk-nt,  as  a  c<»nstnictive  ex|XHlient,  the  ix>inted  arch  is  as  apj»li«lto 
iuttrsiVting  vaults,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  understi«>l  why  it  was 
i^pijilly  iRHX^ssary  in  the  construction  of  domes.  So  long  as  these 
n•^t♦1l  on  dnims  rising  from  the  ground  the  circular  form  suffice*!:  l-nt 
wl«n  it  Ui'ame  necessary  to  rest  them  on  pendent ives  in  theanglw 
i^{  si]uaro  or  «»ctagonal  buildings,  the  case  was  widely  different.  The 
i-arlv  l\v7-intine  an*hitt»cts— in  Sta.  Sophia  for  instance— did  fit  pen- 
dent ivt's  to  circular  arches,  but  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty,  and 
n-^juireti  vvry  great  skill  lx)th  in  setting  out  and  in  execution.  Bat 
thv  Mi]irifrity  of  the  iH>inte<l  fonu  was  jx^rccived  at  an  early  <late: 
.•iiid  the  Sanut-ns.  who  were  trammelled  by  no  traditions,  ad«^pted 
it  at  ont-e  as  a  dtmiing  exiXMiient  and  adhered  to  it  as  exclusively  as 
the  liothic  an^hiteots  did  in  the  construction  of  their  vaults—aD-i 
for  the  Ntmo  n^ason  — sim]>ly  lx>cause  it  was  the  Ix^st  mode  f»f  con- 

>truoti«»n. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  why  this  should  \)0  so.  In  the  annexed 
diacnuu,  fiij.  1  n^jm^st^nts  the  pt>ndentives  of  a  dome  renting  on  circular 

,,,  Kh:   1.  Fio.  2.  Fig.  3. 

anhes.  At  a  they  l»ea>me  evanescent,  and  for  some  distance  from  thf 
ivntn^  are  s^i  weak  that  it  is  only  by  concealed  construction  that  they 
i^n  1m»  made  to  do  their  work.  When  the  pointed  arch  is  introduced, 
AM  in  fig.  -.  'H>t  only  is  great  freedom  obtained  in  spacing,  but  the 
whole  KH»mo«  auistructively  correct ;  when,  as  in  fig.  3,  an  octagonal 
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arrangement  is  adopted,  the  whole  becomes  still  more  simple  and  easy, 
and  very  little  adjustment  is  required  to  fit  a  dome  to  an  octagon ;  and 
if  the  angles  are  again  cut  off,  so  as  to  form  a  polygon  of  16  sides,  all 
the  exigencies  of  construction  are  satisfied. 

At  St.  Front  Perigeux,  at  Moissac,  and  at  Loclies,  we  find  the 
pointed  arch,  introduced  evidently  for  this  purpose,  and  forming  a  class 
of  roofs  more  like  those  of  mosques  in  Cairo  than  any  other  buildings  in 
Europe.  It  is  true  they  now  look  bare  and  formal  —  their  decorations 
having  been  originally  painted  on  stucco,  which  lias  peeled  off ;  but 
still  the  variety  of  form  and  perspective  they  afford  internally,  and  the 
character  and  truthfulness  they  give  to  the  roof  as  seen  from  without, 
are  such  advantages  that  we  cannot  but  regret  that  these  two  expe- 
dients of  stone  external  roofs  and  domes  were  not  adopted  in  Gothic. 
Had  the  great  architect*  of  that  style  in  the  13th  century  c<arried  out 
these  with  their  characteristic  zeal  and  earnestness,  they  might  have 
left  us  a  style  in  every  respect  infinitely  more  perfect  and  more  l)eau- 
tiful  than  the  one  they  invented,  and  which  we  are  C()j)ying  so  servilely, 
instead  of  trying,  with  our  knowledge  and  means  of  construction,  to 
repair  the  errors  and  omissions  of  our  forefathers,  and  out  of  the 
inheritance  they  have  left  us  to  work  out  something  more  beautiful 
and  more  worthy  of  our  greater  refinement  and  more  advanc^ed  civili- 
sation. 

The  practice  of  the  Greeks  in  respect  to  their  roofs  was  a  curious 
contrast  to  that  of  the  Mediaeval  architects.  Their  architecture,  as 
before  remarked,  being  essentially  external,  while  that  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  internal,  they  placed  the  stone  of  their  roofs  on  the  outside, 
and  took  the  utmost  pains  to  arrange  the  covering  ornamentally ;  but 
they  supported  all  this  on  a  framework  of  wood,  which  in  every 
instance  has  perished.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  grotiter 
mistake  of  the  two.  Both  were  wrong,  without  doulit.  The  happy 
medium  seems  to  be  that  which  the  Eomance  architects  aimed  at — a 
complete  homogeneous  roof,  made  of  the  most  durable  materials  and 
ornamented,  both  externally  and  internally ;  and  there  can  Ixj  little 
<loubt  but  that  this  is  the  only  legitimate  and  really  artistic  mode  of 
effecting  this  purpose,  and  tlie  one  to  which  attention  should  now  be 
turned.^ 

This  early  mode  of  employing  the  pointed  arch  is  so  little  under- 
stood generally  that,  before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  may 
be  well  to  quote  one  other  example  with  a  perfectly  authentic  date. 

The  Church  of  St.  Nazaire  at  Carcassone  was  dedicated  by  Pope 


>  The  Scotch  and  .Irish  Celts  seem  to 
hare  had  a  conception  of  this  truth,  and  in 
both  theso  conntries  we  find  some  bold 
attempts   at  tnie   stone  roofs:    the  in-  i 

t  ^  'L 


flucnce,  however,  of  the  Gotliic  races 
overpowered  them,  and  the  mixed  roof 
became  nni  versa). 
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Vrimu  H-  in  1996.  It  was  not  then  quite  complete,  bat  there  eeem 
ii'L>  d>  -n^-i  Wt  ifaat  tbe  nave,  ac  we  now  find  it.  wax  finished  W  the  real 
1 1  <•':  Ai'  will  t>e  seen  from  the  annexed  section,  the  ade-aUlec  and  iQ 
tilt-  t>i>eiui'^  are  oonstmcted  with  ronnd  an;bee ;  but  the  diffioultr  of 
Tunliiii^  the  nare  forced  im  the  arduiect«  the  introdnctioD  of  tlie 
{■oiiii^d  arch-  It  is  here  constracted  solid,  w^tfa  fiat  riba  over  eac]i 
fdllar.  and  without  anv  atlemfit  to  pierce  it  for  the  introdnctioii  ot 
H^t :  and  as  the  west  end  is  blocked  op — fortified  in  &ct — the  remit 

Tiiit  exaniple  is  alKi  interesting  when  locked  at  from  another  poiat 
■-f  T-irw.  If  w^inm  back  to  Wocdcnu  Koe.  188  and  ISit.aod  ooa[«n 
them  witli  iliii  Mi-tiL-n.  we  eball  be  able  to  gange  exactly  the  cliao|«* 


wi.:.:.  w^n  i::iT:dn<*«l,  and  the  progress  that  was  made,  dnring  the 
1  •  •  _Tiair>  iLa;  t-lfip^  Ix-iween  the  erection  of  these  two  bttildingi 
It.  'In  ]  ia:-  vf  iLe  temple  of  Diana  at  NImee,  we  have  the  same  tbiw- 
ai«ltv.  &rr&T-^nK-Ei  as  at  Oarcaseone.  llieir  dimensiona  arc  not  renr 
.i;sKr,-.:^»r ;  the  ssTt-  at  Nimes  is  27  ft,  wide,  the  aiides  7J  ft.  in  the 
c:i*T,  .\i  OirvTasfti^ne  this  becomes  25  ft.  and  10  ft.  respectively.  Tbe 
ai$.~iis  fiTv  in  ib<'  nearly  example  separated  from  the  narc  by  ecieea 
*.-i.\W  a  ii'inM  with  pillars  which  are  mere  omament«.  In  the  later 
t\aT»]<h  the  pillars  have  become  the  main  sapport  of  the  roof,  the  mil 
l^ir.j;  iiuiiloi  l«:-twien  them. 

Tht>  Tw-f  <'f  iht'  nave  in  both  instances  is  adorned  with  flat  ribs,  om 
<-xfT  t*ch  pillar :  bnt  at  Nintes  the  rib  is  ratber  wider  than  the  space 
Ivlwvwi.  At  t^rc«mt>ne  the  rib  occnpiea  only  one-fonrth  of  the 
width  of  the  bay.  One  of  their  most  striking  differences  is,  that  NEmes 
4iirrUyT  all  that  megalilhic  grandeur  for  which  the  woifa  of  tbe 
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Eomans  were  so  remarkable ;  while  at  Carcassone  the  masonry  is  little 
better  than  rubble.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  temple  displays 
an  elegance  of  detail  which  charms  the  most  fastidious  taste,  while 
the  decoration  of  the  church  is  rude  and  fantastic,  though  no  doubt 
picturesque  and  appropriate.  The  last  remark  must  not,  however,  be 
understood  as  a  reproach  to  Gothic  art,  for  the  choir  of  this  very  church, 
and  the  two  outer  arches  shown  in  the  woodcut  No.  312,  were  rebuilt 
in  the  year  1331,  with  an  elegance  of  detail  which,  in  a  constructive 
sense,  would  shame  the  best  classical  examples.  The  nave  is  a  tentative 
example  of  a  rude  age,  when  men  were  inventing,  or  trying  to  invent, 
a  new  style,  and  before  they  quite  knew  how  to  set  about  it.  The 
builders  of  Carcassone  had  this  temple  at  NImes  standing,  probably 
much  more  complete  than  it  is  now,  within  120  miles  of  them,  and 
they  were  attempting  to  copy  it  as  best  they  could.  It  is  probable, 
however,  they  had  also  other  models  besides  this  one,  and  certain  that 
this  was  not  the  first  attempt  to  reproduce  them.  The  differences  are 
considerable ;  but  the  similarities  are  so  great  that  we  ought  rather  to 
be  astonished  that  ten  centui  ics  of  experience  and  effort  had  not  shown 
more  progress  than  we  find. 

PllOVENCK. 

There  are  few  chapters  in  the  history  of  mediaeval  architecture 
which  it  would  be  more  desirable  to  have  fully  and  carefully  written 
than  that  of  the  style  of  Provence  from  the  retirement  of  the  Romans 
to  the  accession  of  the  Franks.  This  country,  from  various  causes, 
retained  more  of  its  foimer  civilisation  through  the  dark  ages  than 
any  other,  at  least  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  Such  a  histor5%  however, 
is  to  Ije  desired  more  in  an  archaeological  than  in  an  architectui*al  point 
of  view ;  for  the  Provencal  churches,  compared  with  the  true  Gothic, 
though  numerous  and  elegant,  are  small,  and  most  of  them  have 
undergone  such  alterations  as  to  prevent  us  from  judging  correctly  of 
their  original  effect. 

Among  the  Proven<;al  churches,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is 
Notre  Dame  de  Doms,  the  cathedral  at  Avignon  (Woodcut  No.  313). 
Like  all  the  others,  its  dimensions  are  small,  as  compared  with  those  in 
the  northern  province,  as  it  is  only  200  ft.  in  length,  and  the  nave  about 
20  ft.  in  width.  The  side-aisles  have  been  so  altered  and  rebuilt,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  their  plan  and  dimensioiis  originally  may 
have  been. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  and  the  least  altered  is  the  ix)rch, 
which  is  so  purely  Romanesque  that  it  might  almost  be  said  to  be 
copied  from  such  examples  as  the  arches  on  the  bridge  of  Chamas 
(Woodcut  No.  220).  It  presents,  however,  all  that  attenuation  of  the 
horizontal  features  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Lower  Empire,  and 


I'll 
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c-uimot  rank  higher  than  the  Carluviugian  era  ;  th 
B<)  easy  tu  ilctemiiue  how  much  more  modern  it  : 
omainontii  iiru  found  in  thu  interior,  and  being  ii 
oniaiiientation  of  the  pointed  roof,  have  led  to 
acL-uunt  for  this  copying  of  ekuBical  details  after  t 
it  WH8  uB«unied  tluit  the  pointed  arch  had  been 
been  Kuffiriently  explained  al>ove,  how  esrly  this 


viiulliug  fsjipilii'nt  in  this  quarter;  and  tbatdifiic 
w.'  nmy  safely  n*nTil)e  the  whole  of  tli©  essential  ] 
to  a  iH'riixi  nut  long,  if  ac  all,  eubsequent  to  tlio  aj 
Next  iK'rhaiBi  in  importance  to  this,  ia  the  chu 
at  Aries,  the  uave  of  which,  with  its  polated  van 
to  (lie  same  ago,  though  its  jKiveh  (Woodcut  No.  3] 
tliK  i-ikriiost  jNirt.  as  in  the  last  instance,  ia  hen 
huvin;r  liei-n  eiceted  in  the  llth  century,  when  th< 
is  jittiioliei!  acijuired  additional  celebrity  by  the  tro 
uf  St.  Tro]ihinio  tu  a  liunl  restiiig-place  within  it 
forms  u  euiiiinu  and  interesting  pendent  to  the  one 
how  in  the  coiirse  of  two  centuries  the  style  had  ] 
Itouian  to  a  purely  native  form,  still  retaining  a 
its  origiit,  liut  sn  useil  and  so  urnaineuted  that. 


trace  back  the  Hteps  one  by  one  by  whiefa  the  |>orcU  at  Avignon  lci.1 
to  that  of  Aries,  wo  nii^ht  almiwt  bo-  inclined  to  doubt  tbe  imcocsBiun. 


Tbe  poichcfl  at  Aix,  Cusa,  OoWBtongcs,  Prailea,  Vulcalii c.  'IVruNcoii. 
iind  elsewhere  in  this  province,  fomi  a  Bcries  of  siiigulur  iiitciest,  and 
of  great  bcanty  of  detail  mixed  with  all  the  rich  exnlniraiice  of  our  own 
Nonnan  doorways,  and  follow  one  nnothei-  by  swell  eaMV  ^nidations 
that  the  relative  age  of  caeb  may  easily  l>e  detertuiiied. 

The  culminating  example  in  tliat  at  St.  Gilles,  near  the  luouthii  of 
tho  lihone,  which  is  by  far  the  niotit  elaborate  church  of  its  class,  but 
Hti  classical  in  many  of  itR  details,  tliat  it  probably  in  somewhat  earlier 
than  thie  one  at  Aries,  which  it  vcKcmbles  in  many  Tes|iectK,  though 
far  exceeding  it  in  magnificence.  It  consists  of  three  such  porches 
l)laced  side  by  side,  and  connected  together  by  cob  inn  ad  es— if  they 
may  be  so  called — and  sculpture  of  the  richest  class,  forming  altogether 
a  frontal  decoration  unsurpassed,  except  in  the  nt>rtheru  churches  of 
tho  1 3th  century.  Such  porchc*,  however,  as  those  of  Itheims,  Auiicns, 
and  Chartres,  surpasw  even  these  in  elal>orate  richness  and  in  dimen- 
sions, though  ii  may  lie  ijueslioned  if  they  are  really  mine  Iteautiful  in 


iign. 
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Thore  ii  (tnother  church  of  the  Carloyingian  era  at  Orange,  and  one 
»t  >iui<.ft.  jiTvibaUr  belonging  to  the  9th  or  lUth  ccntniy  ;  both  huw- 
«Trr  very  tuach  injured  by  alterations  and  repairs.  Id  the  now  dnerted 
city  iif  VaiMoi  there  arc  two  chnrchea,  so  classical  in  their  style,  that 
we  arv  nut  snrprised  at  M.  Laborde,'  and  the  French  antitjoarics  in 
general.  cla>«iug  them  as  remains  of  the  classical  period.  In  any 
i«htrr  (T>nntTy  on  this  mde  of  the  Alps  such  an  inference  would  lie  in- 
eritiiUt- :  but  here  another  code  of  criticism  miist  be  applied  to  them. 
Tbr  ol^LCt.  the  chapel  of  St.  (joinide,  belongs  probably  to  the  9th  ur 


i.\iitTir_v.  It  is  small,  lint  remarkably  elegant  and  classical  in  tbi" 
>  f  i;s  iirLhiti-onin-.  The  apse  is  the  most  singular  as  well  as  the 
iii;ti<iit  j>.irt  of  tho  church,  and  is  formed  in  a  manner  of  which 
li;. T  ixampli'  is  f<'iind  anywhere  else,  so  far  as  I  know.  Exter- 
■  it  is  t«\'  Kidi-s  of  a  s.|u.ire.  internally  a  semicircle ;  at  each  angle 
V  exiOii'T  iiiiil  in  each  faw  is  a  pilaster,  fairly  imitated  from  the 
iihiiiii  i-nltT.  ami  sujiinirtiiig  an  entablature  that  might  very  well 
■a.l  a  Norilioni  aiitjquarr  into  the  error  of  supposing  it  was  a 
>■  to„i,.l,.. 
ho  oat  hoi  nil.  though  larger,  is  mote  Gothic  both  in  plan  and 

'  Idibonb', '  MonumciiU  dr  In  France.'  vol.  i.  p.  92,  platcu  ost.  bdcI  cxvL 
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detail,  though  not  without  some  classical  features,  and  ia  entirely  free 
from  the  bold  rudeness  of  stylo  we  are  so  acc-ustomcd  to  associate  with 
the  architecture  of  the  11th  century,  to  which  it  belongs.  Its  system 
of  vaulting  has  already  beeu  explained (Woudcut  No.  310),  but  neither 
of  these  buildings  has  yet  met  with  the  attention  they  so  richly  merit 
from  those  who  are  desirous  of  tracing  the  progress  of  art  from  the 
decline  of  tho  pure  Boman  to  the  nse  of  the  true  Gothic  Rtj  Ics 

Taking  it  altogether  perhaps  tho  most  elegant  specimen  of  the 
style  is  the  mined^ — now  I  fear  neariv  Itstro^ed — church  of  Alet 
which,  though  belong 
ing  to  the  1 1  tb  century 
was  singularly  classical 
in  its  details  and  won 
derfully  elegant  in  every 
part  of  its  design  Of 
this  the  apse  as  having 
undergone  no  sul  se- 
quent transformation 
was  by  far  the  most  late 
resting,  though  not  tho  ' 
most  beautiful  portio 
Externally  the  uj  per 
part  was  adorned  with 
dwarf  Connthian  pilas 
ters,  surmounted  b}  a 
cornice  that  would  not 
discredit  tho  buillngs 
of  Diocletian  at  bi  alatr 
the  lower  part  uasoma 
incnted  bj  forms  of  more 
McdiiKval  character  but 
of  scarcely  kss  elegance 
In  the  intentr  the  tn 
uniphal  arch, as  itwould 

be  called  in  a  Homan  basilica,  is  adorned  by  two  Corintliian  pillars, 
designed  with  tho  bold  freedom  of  tho  age,  though  retaining  tho 
classical  forms  in  a  most  unexpected  degree, 

'J'he  rest  of  tlic  church  is  aH  elegant  as  these  parts,  though  far  less 
classical,  the  necessities  of  vaulting  and  construction  requiring  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  treatment,  and  a  departure  froni  conventional  forms, 
which  the  architect  does  not  seem  tn  have  considered  himself  at  liberty 
to  employ  in  the  apse. 

Another  singularly  elegant  specimen  of  this  style  is  the  church  of 
St.  Paul  au  Troia  Chateaux,  near  Avignon  (Woodcuts  Kos.  317,  318). 
Its  details  are  so  elegant  and  so  cliissicnl  that  it  might  almost  bo 
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mistaken  for  a  bnildiog  of  the  Lower  Empiie  am 
time.  lt8pl«n,how«Ter.andthedelul8bf  itsconst 
belongs  toa  mndi  more  modem  date ;  Viollet  le  D 
..     it  down  as  '. 


iFnv 


iheiu  as  lon| 
flourished  — 

ojit'iiiiif;  boinp  only  introduced  bv  the  Franka  i 
tlii8  country  in  the  time  of  Simon  de  Montfort. 

The  «v"ti,.n  acr,**  the  nave  (Woodcut  »iy)  sfa. 
ceiiti«l  %'«uU.  whieh  the  ]i^>ugitudinal  6e<.'tion  d 
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tunncl-vaolt  unbroken  by  any  intersection  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  nave.  The  side-aJeles  are  roofed  with  half  vaulta,  form- 
ing abutmente  to  the  central  arches— the  advantage  of  this  construc- 
tion being,  as  before  explained,  that  the  tiles  or  paving-stonce  of  the 
roof  rest  directly  on  the  vault  without  the  intervention  of  any  car- 
pentry. Internally  alno  the  building  displays  much  elegant  simplicity 
and  constructive  propriety.  Its  chief  defect  is  the  darkness  of  the 
vault  from  the  ahsence  of  a  clerestoiy,  which,  though  tolerable  in  the 
bright  sunshine  of  (he  Honth,  could  not  be  borne  in  the  more  gloomy 
North.  It  was  to  connect  this,  as  we  shall  afterwards  perceive,  that 
in  the  North  the  roof  of  the  aisles  was  first  raised  to  the  height  of  that 
of  the  central  nave,  light  being  admitted  through  a  gallery.  Next 
the  upper  roof  the  aisles  was  cut  away,  with  the  exception  of  mere 


strips  or  ribs  left  as  flying  butlresses.  Lastly,  the  central  vault  was 
cut  up  by  intersection  a,  so  as  to  obtain  space  for  windows  to  the  very 
height  of  the  ridge.  It  was  this  last  expedient  tliat  necessitated  the 
adoption  of  the  pointed-headed  window.  It  might  never  have  been 
introducc<l  but  for  the  invention  of  painted  glaMs,  but  this  requiring 
larger  openings,  compelled  the  architects  to  bring  those  windows  close 
up  to  the  linos  of  the  constructive  vaulting,  and  so  i'oUow  its  forms. 
In  the  South,  however,  paint«d  glass  never  was,  at  least  In  the  age  of 
which  we  are  now  s^ieaking,  a  favourite  mode  of  decoration,  and  the 
windows  remained  so  small  as  never  to  approach  or  interfere  in  any 
wiiy  with  the  lines  of  the  vault,  and  they  therefore  retained  their 
national  and  more  Iteautiful  circular-headed  termination.  The  modes 
of  introducing  light  are,  however,  undoubtedly  the  most  defective  part 
of  the  iirrangcmeuis  of  the  Provencal  churches,  and  have  given  rise 
to  its  being  called  a  "  cavem-likc  Ciothic," '  from  the  gloom  of  their 

'  Wnod'a  •  Lcltera  of  an  Arcliitect,'  vol.  i.  p,  lt». 
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inteiiore  as  compared  with  the  glass  walls  of  their  Northern  rivals. 
Still  it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  was  an  inherent  chantcteristic  of 
the  style,  which  could  not  have  bocu  remedied  by  farther  experience: 
but  it  IB  probable  that  no  ingenuity  would  ever  have  enaUed  this 
atj-le  to  display  these  enormous  eurfaces  of  painted  glass,  the  intro- 
duction of  which  was,  if  not  the  only,  at  least  the  principal  motive  of 
all  those  changes  which  took  place  in  the  Frankish  pTovinces. 

It  wonld  1)0  tedious  to  attempt  to  describe  the  nnmeroos  churches 
of  the  11th  and  12th  centuries  which  are  found  in  every  considenble 
town  in  this  province :  some 
of  them,  however,  such  as  EIne. 
St.  Guillem  lo  D«ert,  St  Martin 
Land  res,  Vigaogonl,  Val- 
mafpie,  Ijodfeve,'  &c.,  deserve  par- 
I  ticular  attention,  aa  exemplify- 
ing this  style,  not  only  in  it« 
earlier  forma,  but  after  it  had 
passed  into  a  pointed  style, 
though  differing  very  consider- 
ably from  that  of  the  North. 
Among  these  there  is  no  churdi 
more  intereeting  than  the  old 
fortalioe-like  charch  of  Hague- 
lone,  which,  from  its  cxpo§ed 
•■itnation,  open  to  the  attacks 
'  of  Saracenic  coiDaira  as  well  «s 
'  Christian  robbers,  li>ok8  more 
like  a  baronial  castto  than  a 
peaceful  church.  One  of  its 
doorways  shows  a  curions  ad- 
mixture of  classical,  Saracenic,  and  Gothic  taste,  which  conld  only 
lie  found  hero;  ami  as  it  K-ars  a  date  (1178),  it  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
style  Ui  which  it  belongs. 

Had  it  lioen  completed,  the  charch  of  St.  Gilles  would  perhap* 
have  been  the  ntost  splendid  of  the  province.  Its  portal  haa  alreadv 
been  Bjioken  of,  and  in  certainly  without  a  rival ;  and  the  lower  chtiTrh. 
which  belongs  to  Iho  1 1th  century,  is  worthy  of  its  magnificence.  It 
was,  however,  citlier  never  finished,  or  was  subsequently  ruined  along 
with  the  Hp]>iT  church,  which  was  commenced  in  the  year  (116  by 
Rapuond  IV.,  Count  of  St.  Gilles.  This  too  was  probably  never  com- 
pleted, or,  if  it  was,  it  was  mined  in  the  wars  with  the  Uugnenot*. 
Even  in  its  prfsent  state,  and  though  wanting  the  richness  of  iho 


'  ThvBi)  arc  ull  iUuntrntol  iiio«>  o 
Baa  UngHwlw:  iV.tttv»;l\wt,  IBtn. 


Icds  oomiilctoly  hj  Itenouvicr,  '  MuHiizncnla  d> 
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earlier  examples,  it  perhape  snirpaseefl  them  all  in  the  excellence  of  ita 
masonry,  and  the  architectaral  propriety  of  all  its  parts. 

Benidea  these,  there  is  an  important  church  at  Valence  of  the  11th 
century,  which  seems  to  be  an  almost  expiring  effort  of  the  "  cavern- 
liko"  style.  In  other  respects  it  resembles  the  Xorthem  styles  so 
mnch  as  almost  to  remove  it  from  tbo  Froven^l  class.  I'his  is  even 
more  true  of  the  cathedral  at  Vienne,  which  is  nevertheless  the  largest 
and  finest  of  the  cbniches  of  Provence,  but  which  approaches,  Iwth  in 
style  and  locality,  very  closely  to  the  Burgiindian  churches. 

Its  plan  is  extremely  simple,  having  no  transept  and  no  aisle  trend- 
ing round  the  apse,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  Northern  churchos. 
It  consists  of  ihreo  aisles,  the  central  one  .  ^ 

35  ft.  wide  between  the  piers,  the  others 
14  ft.  The  buttresses  are  internal,  as 
was  usual  in  tbe  South',  fonnlng  chapels, 
and  making  up  the  whole  width  exter- 
nally to  113  ft.  by  a  length  over  all  of 
300,  so  that  it  covers  somewhere  about 
30,000  sq.  ft.  This  is  only  half  the 
dimensions  of  some  of  the  great  Northern 
cathedrals,  but  the  absence  of  transepts, 
and  its  generally  judicious  projwrtions, 
make  this  church  hx)k  much  larger  than 
it  really  is. 

Tbe  west  front  and  the  three  western 
Iwya  are  of  the  16th  century;  the  next 
seven  are  of  an  early  style  of  pointetl 
architecture,  with  somi-IIoman  pilasters, 
which  will  be  described  in  speaking  of 
Burgundian  architecture,  and  which  bo- 
long  prol>ably  to  the  11th  or  beginning 
of  the  12th  century.  ITie  apse  is  ascribed 
to  the  year  Sh2,  but  there  are  no  drawings 
on  which  sufficient  dependence  can  l>o  placed  to  detcrniino  the  date. 

Besides  this,  there  is  another  church,  St.  Andr^  le  Bas  at  Vienne, 
Wlonging  to  the  1 1th  century,  whose  tower  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
instances  of  this  kind  of  composition  in  the  province,  and  though 
evidently  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Roman  and  Italian  campaniles, 
displays  an  amount  of  design  seldom  met  with  beyond  the  Alps. 


.    (JVomWifbi 


Circular  Churches. 

The  round  shape  seems  never  to  have  been  a  favourite  for  sacred 
buildings  in  I'rovenoe,  and  consequently  was  never  worked  into  the 
apses  of  the  churches,  nor  became  an  important  adjunct  to  them.    One 
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vt  litt  ftv  t;ia.mjAt»  ftmnd  ic  a  email  baptistery  attached  to  the  cithe- 
in,\  al  Aix.  ^ttbtx-  rerr  ai»oent  or  built  with  ancietit  materialg,  and 
DOW  punfnlly  modernised.     At  Biei  there 
ie  a  cimilar  detached  baptistery,  nsnallj. 
like  the  chnrcbee  at  Vaison,  called  a  pagHD 
temple,  bat  evidently  of  Christian  origin, 
though  the  pillars  in  tbe  interior  seem 
nndoabtedly  to  have  been  borrowed  frtHO 
some  moreandent  and  daseical  edifice.  But 
tbe  finest  of  its  class  is  the  church  at  Rienx. 
probably  uf  the  1 1th  century.  Internally  tbe 
vault  is  supported  by  4  piers  and  3  pilUn. 
prfiducing  an  irregnlarity  far  ^m  pleas- 
ing, and  withoat  any  apparent  mutiv& 
A I  Plant-e  is  anotht-r  church  the  pljm  of  which  deserves  to  be  qnotcL 
not  for  it.''  iiK-ril.  at  leaiit  for  its  aiugnlarity :  it  is  a  triangle  irith  u 
apK  attached  to  each  side,  and  sap- 
porting  a  circular  part  terminating 
in   a  plain  roof.     As  a  oonstmctive 
pnzile  it  is  carione,  but  it  is  donbtfbl 
how  far  any  le^tiii>at«  U8e  ooold  I* 
made  of  snch  a  capriceio. 

There  is,  so  &r  as  I  know,  odIt 
one  triapsal  church,  that  of  St.  Cmii 
at  Mont  Majour  near  Aries.  Bntlt  as 
a  sepulchral  chapel,  it  is  a  singnlarlT 
gloomy  but  appropriate  erection ;  hot 
it  is  too  tall  and  too  bare  to  rank 
high  as  a  building  even  for  such  ■ 
purpofw. 

Towers. 
Provence  is  far  from  being  rich 
in    towers,  which   never  seem   there 
to  have  been  favouiitc  forms  of  archi- 
tectural display.     That  of  St.  Andiv 
lo  Bas  at  Vienne  has  already  been 
alluded   to,  but   this  at  Puissalicon 
(Woodcut  Ko.    323)   near  Beriers  is 
even  more  typical  of  the  style,  and 
standing  as  it  now  does  in  solitan" 
)  grandeur    among   the    mius   of   tin- 
church    once    attached   to   it,  has  a 
diftuity  wiclum  poswBscd  liy  such  monuments.     In  style  it  rwemblw 
Uie  Uiwvw  ot  \to.\>-  moTc  than  any  found  farther  north,  but  it  is  not 
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without  gecnliaritios  that  point  to  a  different  mode  of  elalwrating  this 
peculiar  Teature  from  anything  found  elsewhere.  As  a  design  its 
principal  defect  seems  to  be  a  want  of  lightness  in  the  upper  storey. 
The  single  circular  opening  there  is  a  mistake  in  a  building  gradually 
growing  lighter  towards  its  eumrait. 

These  towers  were  very  soldoni,  if  ever,  attached  symmetrically  to 
the  churches.  When  height  was  made  an  object,  it  was  more  fre- 
quently attained  by  carrying  up  the  dome  at  the  intersection  of  the 
choir  with  the  nave.  At  Aries  this  is  done  by  a  heavy  square  tower, 
gradually  diminishing,  but  still  massive  to  the  top  ;  but  in  most  in- 
stances the  square  becomes  an  octagon,  and  this  again  passes  into  a 


circle,  which  terminates  the  comp<wition.  One  of  the  best  specimens 
of  this  class  of  domes,  if  they  may  he  so  called,  is  the  church  of  Crnas 
(Woodcut  No.  324),  where  these  parts  are  pleasingly  sHhonlinat«d, 
and  form,  with  the  apses  on  which  thcj-  rest,  a  very  beautiful  com- 
position. I'he  defect  is  the  tiled  roofs  or  offsets  at  the  junction  of 
the  various  storeys,  which  give  an  appearance  of  weakness,  as  if  the 
upper  parts  could  slide,  like  the  joints  of  a  telescope,  one  into  the 
other.  This  could  easily  bo  avoided,  and  probably  was  so  in  the  ori- 
ginal design.  If  this  were  done,  we  have  hero  the  principle  of  a  more 
pleasing  crowning  member  at  an  intersection  than  was  afterwards 
used  in  pointed  architecture,  and  capable  of  being  applied  to  domes 
of  any  extent. 
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Cloisters, 
Xearlj-  all,  and  certainly  all  the  more  important  churches  of  which 
we  liare  heen  speaking,  weTe  collegiat«,  and  in  such  eatabliHhmenU 
the  cloister  fonns  as  important  a  p»rt  as  the  chorch  itself,  and  fn- 
qncntly  the  more  beautiful  object  of  the  two.  In  oar  own  cold  wet 
climate  the  cloisters  lose  much  of  their  appropriatencfis ;  still  they 
alwa^-e  were  used,  and 
always  with  a  jdeasing 
effect ;  but  in  the  wano 
sunny  Soath  theirchann 
is  increased  tenfold.  The 
artiste  seem  to  hare 
felt  this,  and  to  hare 
devoted  a  large  share 
of  their  attention  to 
these  objects  ^creating 
in  fact  a  new  style  of 
architecture  fur  this 
special  purpose. 

With  us  the  arcades 
of  a  cloister  arc  gene- 
rally, if  not  always,  a 
range  of  uuglazcd  vin- 
-  dows,  presenting  the 
same  features  as  thote 
of  tho  church,  which, 
though  beautiful  whtn 
filled  with  glass,  arr 
somewhat  out  of  place 
without  that  indispeiiji- 
able  adjunct.  In  the 
South    the    cloister   k 

thing  in  the  least  ap- 
proachingtuit  in  design, 
but  a  raiip>  of  siuull  and  elegant  pillars,  sometimes  single,  eometimcit 
iiinplfd,  p?ncrally  nltcmately  so,  and  supporting  arches  of  light  and 
I'lt^nt  di'sign,  uU  tho  features  being  of  a  character  suited  to  the 
pliMf  wlicR"  tlioy  arc  used,  and  to  that  only. 

The  floisti'r  at  Aries  has  long  occupied  the  attention  of  travellers 
and  artista,  and  j)Crhaj>B  no  building,  or  part  of  one,  in  this  style  has 
Ihwii  so  often  drawn  or  so  much  admired.  Two  sides  of  it  are  of  the 
same  age  and  iu  tho  same  style  as  the  porch  (Woodcut  No,  314).  and 
equally  Iteautiful.     The  other  two  are  somewhat  later,  the  coluinns 
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supporting  pointed  inetcatl  of  roiuKl  arches.  At  Aix  thero  is  anothor, 
similar  to  that  at  Aries,  and  fragmCDts  of  euch  colonnades  are  found 
in  many  places.  That  of  Fontifroide  (Woodcut  No.  325)  ie  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  perfect,  and  nome  of  its  capitals  are  treated  with  a 
freedom  and  boldness,  and  at  the  same  time  with  an  elegance,  not 
often  riyalled  anywhere.  They  even  excel— for  the  purpose  at  leaat 
— the  German  capitals  of  the  same  age.  Those  at  Elne  are  moro 
curious  than  th<Me  of  any  other  cloister  in  Franco,  so  far  as  I  know 
— some  of  them  showing  so  distinct  an  imitation  of  Egyptian  work  as 
instantly  to  strike  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  that  style.  Yet  they 
ar«  treated  with  a  lightness  and  freedom  so  wholly  mnliveTal  as  to 
show  that  it  is  possible  to  copy  the  spirit  without  a  servile  atlherence 
to  the  form.  Here,  as  in  all  the  examples,  every  capital  is  different 
— the  artists  revelling  in  freedom  from  restraint,  and  sparing  neither 
time  nor  pains.  We  find  in  these  examples  a  delicacy  of  handling 
and  refinement  of  feeling  far  more  cliaractcristic  of  the  Soiitli  than  of 
the  ruder  North,  and  must  admit  that  their  architects  have  in  these 
cloisters  produced  objects  with  which  nothing  i>f  the  kind  we  have  in 
England  can  compete. 
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CHAPTER    II 
AQUITANIA. 


TiiK  moment  you  paes  tho  Jullu  forming  tho  watershed  botwwn  tlte 
rivers  flowing  to  the  Mediter- 
rancau  and  thoGO  which  de- 
lioncb  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
you  become  aware  of  having 
left  tho  style  we  have  jiut 
been  describing  to  enter  upon 
a  new  architectural  prOTiDce. 
This  proviQCQ  poaseesM  tiro 
distinct  and  separate  styles, 
very  unlike  one  another  both 
in  character  and  detail.  The 
first  of  these  is  a  tunnd  arched 
tunnel -vaulted  Gothic  style, 
more  remarkable  for  the 
grandeur  of  its  oonceptiuna 
than  for  the  success  with 
which  those  conceptions  are 
carried  out,  or  for  bcantj- 
of  detail.  The  second  i:*  * 
pointed -arched,  dome-roofed 
stylo  peculiar  to  the  provinee. 
The  existence  of  this  peculiar 
form  of  art  in  this  part  of 
Franco,  where  it  ia  alone 
found,  is  quite  sufficient  to 
establish  the  pre-«xistence  in 
this  province  of  a  race  dlf^- 

jj"    I'l.u.ifsi.  iroiii.Pi'tiicriK.  d'VDiuF.drvtnKiih,   ing  from  that  inhabiting  the 

■AnhilKlnrr^KyuiilInf  pn  Tinw. )  ^.^^    ^j    ^^    country,   though 

it  is  not  at  present  easy  to 
tletoniiino  their  origin.  From  tho  prevalence  of  Basque  tcrminatjons 
tu  tlio  nuuiLS  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  district,  and  from  the 
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fragmonte  of  that  people  still  existing  on  its  southeru  frontier,  it 
would  appear  moat  likely  that  they  were  the  influencing  race.  If  ho, 
their  love  of  domes  would  !«  almost  sufficient  to  eBtabliali  their  claim 
to  a  Turanian  origin,  for  though  domes  are  found,  no  doubt,  farther 
north,  it  is  iu  a  modified  form.  These  pbeuomcna  are,  however, 
sufficient  to  induce  na  to  include  for  the  present  in  the  province  of 
Aquitaice  the  doubtful  districts  of  the  Angonmois  and  Vendee,  though 


;utually  turn  out  to  b 

t  to  take  the  domical 


it  ie  possible  that  these  pror 
more  properly  to  Anjou. 

In  doscribiog  them,  i 
style  first,  as  its  history 
—with  one  or  two  excep- 
tional examples  in  the 
iieighbouriag  provinces 
— begins  and  ends  1  ere 
It  will,  no  doTibt,  he  found 
beyond  the  Pyrenees  so 
soon  as  it  is  looked  for 
but  in  a  conntry  whose 
architecture  has  been  so 
imperfectly  investigated 
as  has  been  the  case 
in  Spain,  fifty  diff<.rcnt 
styles  might  exist  mtl 
out  our  lioing  cognizant 
of  the  fact. 

The  princiiMil  an  1  bent 
preserved  example  of  th 
domical  stylo  of  Aqui 
t&ino  is  the  church  of  bt 
Front,  I'erigeux.  As  v.  ill 
bo  seen  from  the  wofjdcut 
No-  3'28,  its  plan  is  thit 
of  a  Greek  cross,  182  ft 
each  way  interoall}  ex 
elusive  of  the  apse  which 
is  comparatively  modt.m 
andoftheante-churchanl 
porch,  shaded  darker  ex 

tending  150  ft.  farther  west,  which  are  the  remains  of  an  older  church, 
now  very  much  mutilated,  and  to  which  the  domical  church  appears  to 
have  been  added  in  the  11th  century. 

Both  in  plan  and  dimensions,  it  will  be  observed  that  this  church 
boars  an  cstiaordinurj-  and  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  St.  Mark's, 
VcnioD,  illustrated  further  on.     The  latter  church,  however,  has  the 
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uigles  &•-»  fill««l  ap  aff  to  rednct  it  to  the  more  mmal  Greek  form  of  a 
sqnarv,  while  iiA  front  and  lateral  porches  are  additions  of  a  magni- 
ficence to  which  the  chnrch  of  St.  Front  can  lay  no  claim.     The  ^\'(^ 
cap>las  are  of  nearly  the  same  size,  and  are  similarly  placed,  in  lM>th 
chnrchefi :  and  the  general  similarity  of  arrangement  points  certainly 
to  an  identity  of  origin.     Both  tcio  would  seem  to  bo  of  alx»nt  the 
same  age.  as  there  is  no  reason  to  donbt  the  data  on  which  M.  Felix  de 
Vemeilh  *  arrives  at  the  conelnsion  that  the  chnrch  we  now  see  was 
t-nx-tt^l  in  the  vi-r>-  beginning  of  the  1 1th  centnr)'.     There  is,  however, 
one  t^triking  differt-ncx*— that  all  the  oonstmctive  arches  in  St.  Fraut 
an.'  jn'iutol.  while  th-iM.*  of  St.  Markka  are  round.     The  form  too  of  the 
cu|"jlaj«  iliffcFM  anil  in  St.  Front  the  piers  that  support  the  domeu. 
having  Kt:u  f<.>un<l  t<x»  weak,  liave  been  cased   to  strengthen  them, 
which  gives  tlK-ni  an  awkwanl  appearance,  from  which  St.  Mark's  is 
frci*.     TLf  iliffiTtiuv  that  would  strike  a  traveller  most  is,  that  St- 
Mark's  n;tain>  it«i  fn.-*m\tes  and  dcc»»rati»»nt«,  while  St.  Front,  like  almiet 
all   the  churches  of  iti*  age.  i»ref<-ut,s  nothing  now  but  naked  ban- 
walls,  though  there  csinnot  be  a  doubt  that  it  was  orijj^nally  painteti 
ThL$  iii«le(.xl  was  thf  legitimate  and  ap])ropriate  mode  of  decoration  of 
all  the  churche^  of  this  age,  till  it  was  in  a  great  measure  superBsded 
by  the  invention  of  |  aiutt.nl  ghi-i?. 

The  cuj^ohis  are  at  the  preiscnt  day  covered  with  a  wooden  roof; 
but  their  original  a]>i»eaniULV  is  represenU>d  with  tolerable  correctnett 
in  the  w«.MKleut  NH.  32l>,  which,  though  not  so  graceful  as  Eastern 
domes  usually  are.  arv  still  a  far  more  picturesque  and  permanent 
finishing  f«»r  a  nK»f  than  the  woixlen  structures  of  the  more  Northeni 
races.  Its  present  internal  appearance,  from  the  causes  above  dk'H- 
tiiaieil,  is  sinLrnlarly  liare  and  gk»omy,  and  no  doubt  utterly  unworthy 
i»f  its  pristinr  sj«lrnd«»nr. 

The  tower  ^tands  at  the  intersection  between  the  old  and  new 
churches,  and  its  lower  part  at  least  is  so  classical  in  its  details, 
{\iiU  it  mure  i»rol»al»ly  K'lougs  to  the  older  Latin  cliurch  than  U* 
the  domical  i»ne.  Its  upjxT  i>art  seems  io  have  been  added,  and  its 
founJation  strengthened],  at  the  time  the  eastern  part  was  built. 

St.  Front  is  jHTliaps  the  only  existing  sjiecimen  of  a  j^rfect  Greek 
cross  chuich  with  cuiK»las.  That  of  Souillac  is  a  good  example  of  a 
uifKlilication  of  a  fi»rni  nearly  similar,  except  tliat  the  cuix)la  forming 
tin.'  eastern  branch  is  here  transferreil  to  the  western,  making  it  thus  a 
Latin  instead  of  a  (iriH^'k  cross,  which  is  certainly  an  improvement,  a^ 
the  princii«l  spaci'  and  magnilicence  is  thus  concentrated  alwmt  the 
high  alt4ir,  which  is,  or  should  Ixi,  the  culminating  point  of  eifi<*t. 
An  opinion  may  \k*  fornieil  of  its  internal  apjXMirancc,  and  indeed  of 
all  the  churches  of  this  style,  from   the  view  (Woodcut  No.  330). 

*  *.Io'.nn:il  Ai\'he«.»l«»gi4Uo/  <le  M.  l>idri>ii,  vol.  \i.  p.  88  et  awj. 
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which  in  reality  givc«  it.  much  more  the  appearance  of  tlio  interior 
of  «  mosquo  in  Cairo  than  of  a  ChriBtian  church  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  building  is  not  large,  being  only  205  ft.  in  length 
iatcmally,  including  the  porch,  and  110  acroBM  the  transepte.  Its 
ago  ia  not  accurately  known,  antiquaricH  having  insisted  on  placing 
it  in  the  12th  century  on  account  of  its  pointed  arches,  whereas 
the  proliabilify  rather  Rcciiifl  to  he  that  it  belongs  to  tho  I  Ith 
century. 


The  cathedral  at  Angouiemo  (Woodcut  No.  3^1)  is  another  and 
fitill  more  extended  example  of  thiB  clasa,  having  three  domes  in  the 
nave;  the  firet  with  the  facade  belonging  certainly  to  the  llth,  the 
rest  to  the  1 2tli  century.  Tho  form  of  these  domes,  with  tho  arrange- 
ment of  tho  side  walls,  will  be  undcrstooil  from  the  woodcut  K«,  332. 
Tho  method  adopted  in  this  church  may  be  eonsideroil  as  typical  of 
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all  this  class ;  and.  except  in  the  mode  of  li 
is  l.y  no  means  inferior  in  architectQral  et 
Tanlts  of  after  ages.  The  traubcpts  here  a 
»o  as  only  to  give  room  for  two  small  late: 
nullj  they  are 


f  ^ 


the  addition  ol 
end  of  each.  ' 
'.•t  solving  a  dii 
met  the  Mcdis' 
the  greatest  di 
place.  The  pr 
of  doing  this  i 
lower  or  dome 
the  nave  and  t 
culties  of  const] 
mode  of  proce 
they  seldom  wt 
ont.  This  can 
have  lx>en  fairi; 
land.  At  Ang 
sen-pit  in  the  pi 
round  the  altar 
rated  from  the 
In  Italy,  and  indetil  in  Germany,  this  does  i 
ci.usidered  of  importance ;  but  in  France,  as  ■ 


.  runotr 


so.    OstRiTuCXjiTr,  .(ngDBlfae.   (From  VfrwDh.)   \~DKile.  Ohl 
UtI 

take,  and  in  erery  respect  a  Ices  beautiful  ai 
adopted  in  the  North;  still  it  seems  to  have 
of  meeting  the  dtfficnlty  in  the  absence  of 
instances  the  richneas  with  which  the  screen 
tlte   imVinAL«a  soocuision  of  bassi-relievi  and  i 
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make  us  forget  that  it  ia  only  a  piec«  of  cliiirch  furniture,  and  not 
an  integral  part  of  the  design  of  the  building. 

One  of  the  earliest  examples  of  this  arrangcDient  which  has  Iioen 
preserved  is  in  the  churoh  at  Moissac,  remark- 
able for  its  strange  mythical  sculpture  and 
mde  pointed  architecture,  both  belonging  to 
the  11th  century,  and  aa  unlike  anything  to  bo 
found  in  any  other  part  of  France  as  can  well 
be  conceiTod. 

At  a  later  age  we  find  in  the  cathedral  nt 
Alby  the  sarao  system  carried  to  its  acme,  and 
Btill  adhered  to  in  all  essential  parts  in  spite 
of  the  influence  and  ])redominancc  of  the  pure 
Gothic  stj'les,  which  had  then  so  generally 
superseded  it.  The  foundation  of  the  church 
was  laid  only  in  the  year  12S2,  and  it  was  not 
so  far  completed  as  to  admit  of  its  dedication  ^ 
till  1476.  Its  choir  and  fresco  decorations 
were  added  by  the  celebrated  Louis  d'Anilwiso, 
who  completed  the  whole  in  1512.     As  will  lie  e 


from  the  plai 


ulted 


(Woodcut  No.  334),  the  church 
hall,  65  ft.  in  width  by  262  in 
length  ;  or  adding  the  chapels, 
the  internal  width  ia  82  ft.. 
and  the  total  length  upwards 
of  300  ft. 

As  will  be  observed,  the 
whole  of  the  buttresses  are  in- 
ternal, as  is  Tery  generally  the 
case  in  the  South ;  and  where 
painted  glass  is  not  used,  and 
fresco  painting  is  the  principal 
mode  of  decoration,  such  a  system 
has  many  advantages.  The  outer 
walls  are  scarcely  ever  seen,  and 
by  this  arrangement  great  in- 
ternal extent  and  an  appearance 
of  gigantic  strength  is  imparted, 
white  the  whole  space  covered 
by  the  building  is  available  for 
internal  use.  But  where  painted 
glass  is  the  principal  mode  of 
decoration,  as  was  the  case  to  the 
north  of  the  Loire,  such  a  system 
was  evidently  inadmissible.     Then  the  walls  were  internally  kept  a 
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ymi!Mi-~  *■  »  U'  aHow  the  windows  to  bo  seen  in  eTcrj 

1.   vn&   bll   tfa«*  mediudc*]  cxpediento  were  placed  un  tbe 

^^-  cnittdde.     Adminbly  «8   the   \urthem    an^tccU 

^^S>.     lukuftjrtid  all  UuK,  I  otnnot  help  ibinkjiig,  if  we 

^"^     ItttTf  tLe  punted  gUffi  ont  of  the  qaestitm,  that 

-C— J    liM'  iNinlKm  arcbitectB  had  hit  on  the  more  artirtic 

.^'     iiTTancranent  of  the  two;  and  where,  aa  at  Albr. 

,  *     i1h  liiwiT  pu1«  of  the  recesses  between  the  iiiter- 

I     iibl  1>nim9is(«  woTp  occnpicd  by  deep  windowlesi 

^   I     ftiiiipclfc,  and  rhi-  nppcr  lights  were  almost  wholk 

v—      (vninihlfd.  tLc  rcsnll  was  an  extraordinary  appear- 

.j_:      aniK-  iif  repose  and  mysterious  gloom.     Thi»  chi- 

--}.     ^*'^i*-  a.^dod  to  its  Bimplicity  and  the  vastness  of 

I     :■»■  Tinli.  render  Alby  one  of  the  most  impresHve 

"''"r     fhtin-h»  in  France,  and  a  most  instmctive  study 

^--      I    jV  ph  iliisiiphioal  inqnirtT  into  the  principles  of 

-<:-      i-ifis-n.  aji  iK^ing  a  Ootbic  church  boilt  on  principle* 

^L_*     n  .1  i^It  diftfiimilar  fmm,  bnt  almost  diametricallj 

,  ^    •v,iXt.<tKvi   Til  Tb<iM>  which    we   hare    been   usuallj 

'^"•■'*~     nxTtKiiMih-d   to  oiinsider   aa  indispensable  and  n 

v'.  ■■'  '.liul?.^    iiibt-Tur.i  reijnisiu*  of  the  style. 

'■  '     "■  The   (Imivh  of  the  Cordeliers  at  Toulouse  i« 

anoihiT  nmartaMo  example  of  this  class,  and eibi- 

t* invniiaT-  rj.^  in  <-v,n  >  I'liwrr-r  light  than  that  at  Alby.  Exter- 

s  ,5':iii,iisi  .n>  in  plan  »r,-  2TS  ft.  by  (»7.     Thoee  of  King's Collejfe 


Chapel  at  Cambridge,  which  is  the  building  we  possew  most  resembliuft 
it  in  plan,  are  310  ft,  by  84.     But  the  nave  of  that  chapel  is  <mlj 
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•41  ft.  6  in.  clear  between  the  piers,  while  in  the  clnirch  of  Cordeliers  it 
is  53  ft.,  and  except  the  thickness  of  the  outer  wall — about  4  ft. — the 
whole  of  the  floor-space  of  the  plan  is  utilised  in  the  interior.  In  so 
far  as  internal  effect  is  concerned  this  is  no  doubt  judicious ;  but,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  view  (Wooilcut  No.  337),  the  absence  of  any 
delineation  of  the  lino  of  buttresses  externally  produces  a  flatness  and 
want  of  accentuation  in  the  lower  part  that  is  highly  objectionable. 
As  will  be  observed  from  the  section,  the  whole  of  the  width  of  the 
buttresses  is  included  in  the  interior  on  the  one  side.  On  the  other 
it  is  excluded  above  the  roof  of  the  aisle,  but  a  gallery  (Woodcuts 
Noe.  336  and  337)  joins  the  buttress  at  the  top,  giving  the  effect  of  a 
cornice  and  a  gallery  above.  The  church  is  of  l)rick,  and  all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  style  are  here  found  exaggerated  ;  but  there  are 
few  churches  on  the  Continent  which  contain  so  many  valuable  sug- 
j^estions  for  a  Protestant  place  of  worship,  and  no  features  that  could 
not  easily  be  improved  by  judicious  handling.  It  was  built  in  a  country 
where  Protestant  feeling  existed  Ixjforc  the  Kcformation,  and  where 
consequently  architects  studied  more  how  they  could  accommodate 
congi*egations  than  provide  show-places  for  priests. 

Besides  those  which  are  built  wholly  according  to  this  plan,  there 
are  a  great  numl)er  of  churches  in  this  province  which  show  the 
influence  of  its  design  in  more  respects  than  one,  though,  having 
been  rebuilt  in  a  subsequent  age,  many  of  the  original  features  are 
necessarily  lost.  The  cathedral  at  Bordeaux  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  this,  its  western  iX)rtion  iK'ing  a  vast  nave  without  aisles,  GO  ft. 
wide  internally,  and  nearly  200  ft.  in  length.  Its  foundations  show 
that,  like  that  at  Angoulome,  it  was  originally  roofed  by  three  great 
domes;  but  being  rebuilt  in  the  13th  century,  it  is  now  covered  by 
an  intersecting  vault  of  that  age,  with  two  storeys  of  windows,  and 
an  immense  array  of  flying  buttresses  to  support  its  thrust,  all  which 
might  have  been  disjiensed  w^ith  had  the  architects  retained  the 
original,  simpler,  and  more  Ix^autiful  form  <if  roof.  The  cathedral 
of  Toulouse  shows  the  same  peculiarity  of  a  wide  aisleless  nave, 
leading  to  a  choir  of  the  usual  construction  adopted  in  this  country 
in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries;  and  many  other  examples  might  be 
quoted  where  the  influence  of  the  earlier  style  peers  through  the 
Northern  Gothic  which  succeeded  and  nearly  obliterated  it. 

Chevet  CiiuncHE.s. 

The  Gothic  churches  of  this  province  are  neither  so  nimierous 
nor  so  remarkable  as  those  of  the  domical  class  we  have  just  Ixicn 
describing;  still  there  are  several  examples,  far  too  important  to  be 
passed  over,  and  which  will  serve  l)esides  in  enabling  us  to  introduce 
the  new  form  of  church  building  which  becime  prevalent  in  France, 
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to  the  eicloskm  of  aXX  otbera,  and  which  characterised  the  French 
stvle  in  coDtTadistinctioD  to  that  of  other  oouotrics. 
"  The  typical  example  of  the  style  in  this  province  is  the  gre«t 
church  of  St.  Satarnin, 
or   St.  Sernin.  at  To«- 
lonse,  dedicated  in  tlw 
year  1096.    The  church 
is  375r  ft.  in  length  uti 
217  in  width  across  the 
transept  externally.  It 
is  five-aisled,  the  nm 
being    95     ft.    in    the 
interior,     though     the 
central  aisle  is  only  35 
ft.  wide  and  is  fnrther 
contracted  at  the  inter- 
section   by    massM  of 
masonry     eubeeqnentk 
added    to    support  tbe 
central  tower,  Ithasfive 
apsidal  and  four  Itmi- 
f)c)>tal  chapels,  and  m»T 
therefore  he  consiilered 
as  posseGsing  a  complete 
chevct ;  bat  the  chnicli 
at    Ontqnee    (Woodcnt 
No.    340),  in  the  same 
™^n!^!T»i'^'^r'*j.ii™(L'tof^"™**     style    and     of    almost 
similar  date,  UlostiatM 
c  prrfwtly  the  arrangement  of  which  we  arc  now  speaking, 
of  St.  Sfrnin.  as  will  l>e  observed  (Woodcut  Xa  339X  hw 
doable  sido- aisles,  above 
the    inner   one  of  which 
runs  a  grand  galleiy.  The 
roof   of    this  gallery— in 
section    the   qoadiant   of 
a  circle— fonna  an  abut- 
ment to  the  roof  of  the 
nave,    vhich    ia    a    bold 
tunnel  -  vault  ornament^ 
by   transverse  ribe  only. 
So  far  the  constructive  ar- 
3a».       s«iiun..fiii^a.^urrh^"f^si^Sfniin.  Toiiinu*.  raDgemoDts  arethesameu 

in  the  traturitional  dinidi 
of  Fontifmidc,  quoted  alwvc  (p.  4t'4\     Passing  from  the  nave  to  the 
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choir,  feoth  at  Ttralouso  and  at  Coiiquea,  w 
extended  and  complicated  arrangement  than 
we  have  hitherto  met  with.    It  will  1ie  recol- 
Iecl«d  that  the  Komancsqne  apse  was  a  simple 
large  niche,  or  semi  dome ;  so  wo  ehall  find    , 
it  in  the  Lombard  and  German  styles  when    : 
they  come  to  be  described,  and  generally  e 
in   the  neighbouring    Provencal    style,  and    | 
always — when    unaltered — Jn   the  domical 
style   last    dcBcribed.    In    the   present  in- 
stance it  will  be  seen  that  a  somicircular 
range  of  columns  is  substituted  for  the  n'all 
of  the  apse,  an  aisle  bent  round  Ibem,  and 

beyond  the  aisle  there  are  always  throe,  five,  ''"   ,p[:f,S,"|>J'i'.'.I^ln"N^i).?T 

or  even  seven  chapels  opening  into  it,  which  '^'•^'  "'"  "  ■" '  '"■ 

give  it  a  complexity  very  different  from  the 

simple  apao  of  the  Roman  basilicas  ami  the  other  styles  we  have  been 

describing,  and  at  the  same 

time  a  perspective  and  a  play 

of  light  and  shade  which  arc 

nnrivalled  in  any  simitar  in- 
vention of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  apte,  properly  speaking, 

is  a  solid  semi-cylinder,  sur- 
mounted by  a  serai-dome,  but 

always  solid    below,  thongli 

generally  broken  by  windowft 

above.    The  eheret  on  the  con 

trary  is  an  apse,  always  en- 
closed by  an  open  screen  of 

oolnmus  on  the  ground-floor. 

and  opening  into   an   aislo, 

which    t^in    always    opens 

into   three  or   more   apsidal 

chapels.      This  arrangement 

ia  so  peculiarly  French,  that 

it  may  properly  be   charac- 
terised by  the  above  French 

word,  a  name  once  commonly 

applied  to  it,  though  latterly 

it  has  given  way  to  the  more 

classical,  hut    certainly   less 

suitable,  term    of    apse.     Its 

origin  too  is  worth  inquiring  into,  and 

explanation. 
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The  uses  which  the  various  uatious  of  Christendom  Tiia<le  of  tin- 
circular  fonn  of  building  left  them  by  the  Romans  have  lieen  more 
than  once  adverted  to  in  this  work.  The  Italians  used  it  almocl 
always  standing  alone  as  a  tomb-house  or  as  a  baptisterT;  the 
Germans  converted  it  into  a  western  apse,  while  sometimes,  as  at 
Bonn  and  elsewhere,  they  timidly  added  a  porch  or  nave  to  it: 
but  the  far  more  fixMjuent  practice  with  the  Germans,  and  aliso  in 
England,  was  to  build  first  the  circular  church  for  its  own  sake,  tn 
in  Italy  :  then  the  clergy  for  their  own  accomm<xiation  added  a  choir, 
that  they  might  pray  apart  from  the  people. 

The  French  took  a  different  course  from  all  these.     Thev  built 

circular  churches  like  other  nations,  appa- 
rently, in  early  times  at  least,  which  weiv 
intended  to  stand  alone;  but  in  no  in- 
stance do  they  appear  to  have  applied 
them  as  naves,  nor  to  have  added  choirs  to 
them.  On  the  contrary,  the  clergy  always 
retained  the  circular  building  as  the  sacred 
deix>8itory  of  the  tomb  or  relic,  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  and  added  a  straight-lined  nave 
for  the  i>eople.  Of  this  class  was  evidently 
the  church  which  rerjx^tuus  built  in  the 
fifth  century  over  the  grave  of  St.  Martin 
at  Tours.  There  the  shrine  was  sur- 
rounded by  seventy-nine  pillars  arran^ 
in  a  circular  form :  the  nave  was  lined 
by  forty-one— twenty  on  each  side,  with 
one  in  the  centre  of  the  west  end  as  in 
Germany.  When  the  church  required  n>- 
Imihling  in  the  11th  century  (1014?),  the 
architect  was  evidently  hampered  by  fin<l- 
ing  himself  obliged  to  follow  the  outline  of 
the  old  basilica  of  Perpetuus,  and  havinjj 
to  lalK)ur  on  the  same  foundation  so  as  not 
to  disturb  either  the  shrine  of  the  saint  or 
any  other  place  which  had  become  sacred  in  this,  which  was  the  most 
celebrated  and  revered  of  the  churches  of  Gaul.  All  this  is  made 
ch^ir  in  the  plan  of  the  now  church  (Woodcut  No.  341),  The 
arrangement  of  the  circular  part  and  the  nave  exactly  accord  with 
the  description  of  the  old  church,  only  that  the  latter  has  hcen 
eonKiiloral)ly  enlarged  according  t<»  the  fashion  of  the  day.  But  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  two  shows  how  nearly  the  chevet  arrangement 
was  ('onij)k'ted  at  that  time. 

Another  eliurch,  that  of  C'harronx  on  the  Loire,  looks  as  though  it 
had  Ik'ou  built  in  direct  imitation  of  the  church  of  Perpetuus.    The 


;i42. 


Cliimh  of  C'liarnmx. 
St\\lo    100   ft.   t«)    I    in. 
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round  church  here  retains  its  pro-eminence  over  the  nave,  as  was  the 

case   in   the  older  examples,  and   thus  forms  an  intermediate  link 

between  the  old  church  of  St.  Martin,  which 

we  know  only   by   description,  and   the   more 

modern  one,  of  which  a  plan  is  given  (Woodcut 

No.  341). 

St.  Benigne,  Dijon,  is  another  transitional 

example  which  may  serve  to  render  this  arrange- 
ment still  more  clear.     It  was  erected  in  the 

first  year  of  the  11th  century,  and  was  pulled 

down  only  at  the  Kevolution;  but  before  that 

catastrophe  it  had  been  carofully  measured  and 

described  in  Dom  Plancher's  *  History  of  Bur- 
gundy.'    As  seen  by  him,  the  foundations  only 

of  the  nave  were  of  the  original  structure,  for 

in  the  year  1271  one  of  its  towers  fell,  and  bo 

damaged  it  that  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the 

church  was  then  rebuilt  in  the  perfect  pointful 

style  of  the  day.  Without  entering  too  much 
into  detail,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  part 

shaded  lightly  in  the  wooilcut  (No.  3V6)  is  taken 

literally  from  Dom  Tlancher's  plan,  regarding 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  the  con- 
temporary descriptions  are  so  full  that  very 
little  uncertainty  can  exist  regarding  the  dimen- 
sions and  general  disposition  of  the  nave. 

The  bodies  of  the  confessors  SS.  Urban  and 
Gregory  were,  it  appears,  originally  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  name  most  properly  applied 
to  this  circular  building;  they  were  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
crypt  below  the  high  altar,  in  the  rectangular  part  of  the  church. 
Above  the  lower  storey,  which  retained  its  name  as  a  baptistery  and 
burial-place,  was  the  upper  church,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary ;  above  that  was  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  and  on  the 
top  of  the  round  towers,  on  one  side  the  altar  of  St.  Michael,  on  the 
other  probably  that  of  Gabriel. 

The  little  church  of  Neuvy  St.  Sepulchre,  near  Bourges,  which 
was  erected  between  the  years  1042  and  1046,  presents  precisely  the 
same  arrangements  as  the  church  of  Charroux,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale,  there  being  only  one  range  of  ten  pillars  in  the  centre.  The 
ancient  nave  having  lieen  destroyed,  was  replaced  by  a  more  ex- 
tended one  in  the  12th  century,  but  the  old  arrangement  can  easily 
Ije  traced. 

In  all  these  old  churches— and  they  seem  to  have  been  very  common 
in  France  before  the  12th  century—  the  circular  part  was  the  most 


3-13.  Plan  of  St.  IVMiigne,  DIjoii. 
(  From  IKmi  I'hinchor's  •  HIk- 
tolro  de  Burgogne/)  Scale 
100  ft.  t*)  1  in. 
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important,  but  they  have  most  of  thorn  been  rebuilt ;  and  where  tbii 
huB  been  the  ca«e,  even  when  the  outline  of  the  ciicaUr  furm  vu 
retained,  the  line«  of  the  nave  were  made  tangents  of  the  circle,  and 
thus  became  parte  of  one  design.    All  these  arrangemeuts  were  perfect 


itYofD  'lAjlat 


IxsfoTO  the  church  of  Conques  (Woodcut  No.  3i0)  was  erected.  There 
the  architect,  not  being  hampered  by  any  previouB  building,  vu 
allowi-d  free  scope  for  liia  design.  The  plan  bo  pTodncod  was  hctct 
lout  night  of  by  the  French,  but  was  developed  into  a  vaat  Tarietv  of 
beautiful  foi-ms,  which  we  eliall  shortly  have  to  examine. 

\VlieQ  once  this  trauuformation  of  the  round  church  into  the  cberct 
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termination  of  a  basilica  was  efifected,  the  French  adhered  to  it  with 
singular  constancy.  I  am  not  aware  of  their  ever  having  built  a 
circular  church  afterwards  which  was  intended  to  stand  alone ;  and 
there  are  very  few  instances  of  basilicas  of  any  importance  without 
this  form  of  apse.  Some,  it  is  true,  have  been  rebuilt  on  old  founda- 
tions, with  square  eastern  ends,  but  this  is  rare  and  exceptional,  the 
chevet  being  the  true  and  typical  termination. 

The  church  at  Conques  and  that  of  Toulouse  both  show  it  fully 
and  beautifully  developed,  though  externally  the  chapels  hardly  fit 
pleasingly  into  the  general  design,  and  look  more  as  though  their 
addition  wore  an  afterthought.  This,  however,  was  soon  afterwards 
remedied,  and  the  transformation  made  complete. 

ITie  solidity  with  which  these  churches  were  built,  and  the  general 
narrowness  of  their  proportions  as  compared  with  the  domical  churches 
of  the  same  time  and  district,  enabled  the  architects  occasionally  to 
attempt  some  splendid  erection  on  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and 
transepts,  which  is  the  spot  where  height  should  always  be  aimed 
at.  The  dome  at  Cruas  in  the  Provencal  district  has  already  been 
described  (Woodcut  No.  324).  The  church  at  Conques  has  one  as 
important,  though  dissimilar ;  but  the  finest  is  that  of  St.  Sernin  at 
Toulouse  (Woodcut  No.  344),  which  rivals  the  design  of  our  spires  at 
Salisbury,  Norwich,  and  elsewhere,  but  its  height  being  only  230  ft. 
from  the  ground,  it  cannot  be  compared  with  them  in  that  respect. 
I'he  3  lower  storeys  only  are  of  the  age  of  the  church ;  the  2  upper 
were  added  long  afterwards,  but  were  adapted  with  remarkably  good 
taste.  Though  differing  in  design  and  detail,  their  general  form  and 
outline  is  such  as  to  accord  most  happily  with  the  older  structure  on 
which  they  are  placed;  there  is  nevertheless  a  sameness  of  design  in 
placing  so  many  similar  storeys  one  over  the  other,  merely  diminishing 
in  size,  which  is  not  altogether  pleasing.  The  general  effect,  however, 
is  good,  and  for  a  central  object  it  is,  if  not  the  finest,  certainly  one 
of  the  very  best  which  France  possesses. 

As  in  all  French  styles,  the  western  facades  of  the  Southern 
churches  are  the  parts  on  which  the  architects  lavished  their  orna- 
ments with  the  most  unsparing  hand.  Generally  they  are  flat,  and 
most  of  them  now  terminate  squarely,  with  a  flat  line  of  cornice  of 
slight  projection.  Beneath  this  there  is  generally  a  range  of  arches 
filled  with  sculpture  or  intended  to  be  so — the  central  one,  and  that 
only,  being  used  as  a  window.  Beneath  this  is  the  great  portal,  on 
which  more  ornament  is  bestowed  than  on  any  other  feature  of  the 
building.  Some  of  these  gateways  in  this  province,  as  in  Provence, 
are  wondrous  examples  of  patient  labour,  as  well  as  models  of  beauty. 
They  possess  more  than  the  richness  of  our  own  contemporary 
Norman  portals,  with  a  degree  of  refinement  and  delicacy  which 
our  forefathers  did  not  attain  till  a  much  later  age.     Some  of  these 
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chnrch-poTtals  in  AiinitiiiK' 
are  comi>aratirel,v  rimpV-. 
Init  even  they  male  op  fur 
the  want  of  acolpture  hv  the 
propriety  of  their  doiign  ami 
the  el^ance  of  their  compoei- 

The  chnirch  at  Aillas  ptv- 
scnta  a    &ir  specinien.  on  * 
small  scale,   of  the  dats  u( 
design  which    is  peculiar  l-i 
the    fa^ee     of    Aquitania. 
though  it  is  doabtful  if  tho 
ori^rinal    termiuation  of  thf 
gaUe  Las  not  been  l<et  aiiJ 
replaced   hy  the  i>iie  sliowii 
in  the  drawinj^,     '["ht*  fAraili' 
of     Angouli-iue    in 
designed     on    the 
same  plan,  tboo^h 
it  is  mnch  richer. 
Those    of   Civrav. 
Parthenay,  and  nf 
many  others,  show 
the  same  ehnracter- 
isticB.  Theya]>p«ar 
to    have  been   de- 
signed, not  to  ex- 
press the  form  anJ 
constmction  of  the 
interior,    bnt,  like 
an   Egyptian  pro- 
pylon,  as  a  rebide 
for   a    most  eiten- 
sive  scries  of  scnlp- 
tnres       exhibiting 
the    whole     Uibic 
history.  SometinifS. 
however,  the  dtvign 
is     more    strirtlT 
architectaral,  as  in 
the    %sde  of  the 
chnrch  at  Lonpiac- 
where  sculpture  i» 
made  whoUr  snb- 


ordinate,  and  the  arclii- 
tecturel  mcmbcrB  are  so 
gronped  as  to  fumi  a 
pleasing  and  effective  de- 
sign, not  unlike  some 
inBtanceu  found  farther 
north  and  in  our  own 
country. 

The  varietiefl  of  these, 
however,  are  so  endless 
that  it  would  bo  in  vain 
to  attempt  either  to  parti- 
cnlarise  or  to  descrilx! 
them.  Many  of  these  ar- 
rangements are  unusual, 
though  almost  always 
pleasing,  as  in  the  church 
at  Eapalion  (Woodcut  No, 
347),  where  the  belfry  is 
erected  as  a  single  wall 
over  the  chancel-areh,  and 
groups  well  with  the  apsi- 
dal  termination,  though, 
as  in  almost  every  instance 
in  this  country,  the  west- 
ern facade  is  wanting  in 
mfiicicnt  feature  and  cha- 
racter to  balance  it. 
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Generally  epcaking,  the  cloistera  and  ' 
are  eo  similar  to  those  of  Prorence,  aa 
that  a  Bcparate  description  of  them  ia  i 
all  of  the  columnar  style,  sapporting  sma 
of  the  moet  varied  and  elaborate  designs,  e 
NO  prevalent  in  the  Bonth,  which  prevo 
barbarism  bo  common  farther  north  wbeue 
anything  beyond  the  common  range  of  d© 

The  same  feeling  pervade*  the  tombc 
architecture  of  this  part  of  France,  makii 
of  study  in  every  minute  detail  than  has 
vroodcut  (Ko.  348)  represents  one  small  e 
a  wall  behind  the  church  of  St,  Pierre 
those  graceful  little  bita  of  architecture  v 
in  the  [ileasant  South,  where  the  people  h 
which  displays  itself  in  the  smallest  as  w 
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The  architectural  province  of  Anjou  cannot  i>erhaps  be  so  distinctly 
defined  as  the  two  already  described.  On  the  north,  indeed,  it  is 
separated  by  the  clearest  line  both  from  Normandy  and  from  the 
Frankish  province.  But  in  the  south,  as  before  remaiked,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say,  in  the  present  state  of  our  information,  what  works 
belong  to  Aquitaine  and  what  to  Anjou.  Not  that  there  is  any  want 
of  sufficient  marks  to  distinguish  between  the  styles  themselves,  but 
a  large  portion  of  examples  appear  to  belong  to  a  sort  of  debateable 
ground  between  the  two.  This,  however,  is  true  only  of  the  buildings 
on  the  borders  of  the  province.  The  two  capitals  of  Angers  and 
Poitiers  are  full  of  examples  peculiar  to  them  alone,  and  as  a  rule  the 
same  remark  applies  to  all  the  principal  churches  of  the  province. 

The  age  of  the  greatest  splendour  of  this  province  is  from  the 
accession  of  Foulques  Nerra  in  the  year  989  to  the  death  of  Henry  II. 
of  England,  1190.  During  these  two  centuries  its  prosperity  and  inde- 
pendent power  rose  to  a  height  which  it  subsequently  neither  main- 
tained nor  ever  regained.  Prior  to  this  period  the  buildings  found 
scattered  here  and  there  are  few  and  insignificant,  but  during  its 
continuance  every  town  was  enriched  by  some  noble  effort  of  the 
piety  and  architectural  taste  peculiar  to  the  age.  After  its  conclusion 
the  completion  of  works  previously  commenced  was  all  that  was 
attempted.  The  rising  power  of  the  northern  provinces,  and  of  the 
English,  seems  to  have  given  a  check  to  the  prosperity  of  Anjou, 
which  it  never  thoroughly  recovered ;  for  when  it  did  to  a  certain 
extent  again  become  prosperous  and  wealthy,  it  was  under  the 
influence  and  dominion  of  the  great  central  Frankish  power  which 
ultimately  absorbed  into  itself  all  the  separate  nationalities  of  France, 
and  obliterated  those  provincial  distinctions  which  are  so  strikingly 
prominent  in  the  earlier  part  of  her  history. 

The  plan  of  St.  Maurice  (Woodcut  No.  349),  the  cathedral  of  Angers, 
may  be  considered  as  a  typical  example  of  the  Angiovine  style,  and  will 
serve  to  explain  in  what  it  differs  from  the  northern  and  in  what  it  re- 
sembles the  southern  styles.    On  comparing  it  with  the  plan  of  Souillac, 
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and  more  espflcially  with  that  of  the  catheilral  i 
seen  how  nearly  it  resembles  them — the  great  c 
stead  of  en 
oompartmei 
vanlt  of  tfa 
buttreeaes  t 
in  projectio 
rally  oonsic 
port  a  vault 
moreover  si 
a  northern 
but  the  al 
pillars  or  ol 
arrangemeu 
are  rather 
Externally ' 
cessivcly  pi 
from  the  1! 
body  of  the 
and  nearly 
when  it  wot 
tif  the  Rena 
Another 
An}..u  of  equal  inte 
or  impnrtan 


transepts,  i 
into  the  reo 
32  ft.  wide  I 
roofed  with 
eight  conip 
northern  pal 
tendency  toi 
of  the  South 
moreover,  a 
quently  atte 
ing  to  attaii 
of  length  fa 
from  the  cot 
Thus  at  th« 
is  80  ft.  in  h 
sinks  to  65  a 
contrivance : 
all  such  in  a: 
rich  and 
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altogether  the  effect  of  the  7  receBsee  on  each  aide  is  pleasing  and 

satisfactory.     Indeed  it  may  be  considered  as  the  typical  and  best 

example  of  that  class  of  churches, 

of  which  a  later  specimen  was  the 

cathedral   at  Alby,  described   i 

the  last  chapter,  and  which  are  i 

beautiful  as  to  go  far  to  shake  oi 

absolute  faith  in  the  dc^ma  that    i 

aisle«  are  indispensably  necessary    ■ 

to  the  proper  effect  of  a  Gothic   ' 

church. 

Even   more   interesting   than  i 
either  of  these,  in   an  archteolo- 
gical  point  of  view,  is  the  little  jj 
castle    chapel    at    Ijoches,    <x 
menced    by   Geoffrey  Grise    Go-  jl 
nelle,  Count  of  Anjou,  in  the  year    i 
962,  and   continued    by  his  s 
Foulquea    Kerra,   to    whom    the  3si- ^ii;*""!" 
nave  must  be  ascribed  ;  while  the 
western  tower  is  probably  the  only  part  nov 
church.     The  eastern  portion  was   rebuilt  i 
Thomas  Pactius,  the  prior,  and  completed 
in  llSO^tho  latter  part  being  in  the  well- 
known  Norman  style  of  that  age.    An  in- 
teresting point  in  this  church  is  that  the 
Norman  round-arch  atyle  is  built  over  and 
upon  the  pointed  arches  of  the  nave,  which 
are  at  least  a  century  older,  having  been 
erected  between  the  years  987  and  1040. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  view  given  of  this 
chapel  that  the  pointed  style  here  used  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  pointed  archi- 
tecture of  the  North  of  France,  but  is  that 
of  the  South,  snch  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
churches  of  Perigeui  and   Souillac.     It 
is  used  here,  as  there,  to  sup^bort  domes. 
These,  however,  in  this  instance,  insteatl 
of  being  circular,  are  octagonal, and  rise  ex- 
ternally in  octagonal  straight-lined  cones 
of  stone-work,  giving  a  very  peculiar  but 
interesting  and  elegant  outline  to   the 
hnilding.  They  also  point  out  a  method  by  ""'  ™  "  "" '  "" 

which  roofs  at  least  as  high  as  those  which  afterwards  prevailed  could 
have  been  obtained  in  stone  if  this  mode  of  vaulting  had  been  persevered 


/  remaining  of  the  older 
in  the  12th  century  by 
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in.     Tlic  clmrtli  of  St.  Sergins  at  Angen  haa  pointed  arches,  cenaiu'r 
»t  ail  early  <lato,  but  whether  so  old  as  thia  is  nut  quite  (x-rtaiu. 

It  hoB  already  been  suggested  that  all  circular  charehe«  w>rt 
originally  scpulchrul  or  intended  to  be  bo.  There  can  also  l«  tiiile 
(Imtlit  but  that  the  halves  of  ronnd  chnrcfaes,  i«hich,  aa  explained  a>«ve. 
were  adopted  a«  tt« 
cheret  terminaiii>n  '■( 
French  baeilica&  weiv 
also  intended  fiiher 
to  symboliae  a  tomb- 
honae  or  relic  shniw. 
or  actually  to  eerre 
aa  the  aepnldms  of 
distinguished  peiaon- 
ages.  This  oertainlj 
appears  to  have  been 


n  the  earlier 


French  «T»Tiip1«,  ud 
among    theae  one   of 

the  tiKist  i>[)k-iidid  in  tbiH  province,  indeed  almost  the  only  one  of  any 
I  enl  iinportanei'.  is  tii:it  of  Fontovrault.  where  repoaa,  or  rather  reposed, 
thort>uitiiiiHnf  In-iiof  oiir  I'lantagenot  kings,  Henry  II.  and  Bi<imd  I., 
with  others  uf  th<'ir  family.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  woodcut  (Xck 
:t.'i:ik  it  JH  a  mnuHoleiiiu  worthy  of  them,  and  a  pleasing  example  of  the 
otylo  of  the  age,  and  thoa^  oo- 
tainly  not  so  peculiarly  An^orine 
ax  the  apeidal  churches  of  Angn* 
and  I'oitierB,  has  still  distingaiahiDg 
eharacteristioa  which  are  not  fbnnd 
■  other  proriuce  of  Fianoe. 
The  nave  is  surmounted  by  fimr 
domes,  as  is  usual  is  this  sod  the 
more  southern  provinces,  and  it  i» 
only  in  having  an  aitde  trending 
ronnd  the  apse  that  it  differs  frum 
the  ordinary  churches.  It  may  be 
seen  from  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.352 1 
.  bowawkwardly tluHiBdone,aadhow 
ill  its  narrow  dimeiisionB  agree  with 
the  spaciousness  of  the  nave. 
Wtxxlcut  No.  354  demonstrates  how  similar  the  domes  of  its  n«vi- 
are  tu  those  of  AngimlOrae,  Souillac,  and  those  of  the  South— thi* 
domical  arrangeuieut  luiiig  in  fact  aa  characteristic  of  this  age  and 
locality  as  the  intorrccting  vault  afterwards  became  of  the  Kortheni 


lUpDniKXav. 
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If  the  apee  or  chevet  of  this  church  is  not  bo  strictly  Angiovine  as 
other  examples,  the  facade  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Poitiers 
(shown  in  Woodcut  No.  355)  is  not  open  to  the  same  remark,  being 
strictl;  local  in  all  its  part«.  Originally  the  ono  window  it  posseesed 
was  circnlar;  but  in  the  1 5th  century,  as  may  le  seen  from  the  monldinge 


:b  of  NMn  IJUne 


then  introduced,  it  was  cut  down  to  its  present  form,  no  doubt  to  make 
more  room  for  painted  glass,  which  at  that  age  had  superseded  all  other 
modes  of  decoration  ;  whereas  in  the  12th  century,  to  which  the  church 
belongs,  eitemal  sculpture  and  internal  mural  paintings  were  tho 
prevailing  modes  of  architectural  expression.  It  will  be  observed  from 
the  above  woodcut  that  sculpture  is  used  in  a  profusion  of  which  no 
example  belonging  to  a  later  age  exists ;  and  though  we  cannot  help 
admiring  the  larger  proportions  and  broader  masses  of  subse(]iteut 
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bnildere,  still  there  is  a  richness  and  a  graphic  power  in  the  exnherant 
sealptnre  of  the  earlier  facades  which  we  miss  in  after  ages,  and  of 
which  no  mere  masonic  excellence  can  ever  supply  the  place. 

This,  though  not  the  largest,  is  probably  the  best  and  richest 
church  of  its  class  in  this  province.  The  border  churches  of  Parthe- 
nay,  Civray,  and  Ruffec,  all  show  traces  of  the  same  style  and  forms 
all  more  or  less  richly  carried  out ;  but  none  have  the  characteristic 
comer  towers,  nor  do  they  retain  their  pedimented  gable  so  perfect  as 
Notre  Dame  at  Poitiers. 

Besides  this  one  there  are  four  churches  in  Poitiers,  all  which  were 
cei-tainly  erected  in  the  11th  century,  and  the  greater  part  of  them 

still  retain  unaltered  the  fea- 
tures of  that  age.  The  oldest, 
St.  Hilaire  (a.d.  1049),  is  re- 
markable for  an  irregularity 
of  plan  sufficient  to  puzzle  all 
the  autiquaries  of  the  land, 
and  which  is  only  to  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  supposition 
of  its  having  been  built  on 
the  foundation  of  some  earlier 
church,  which  it  has  replaced. 
Moutiemeuf  (1066)  pos- 


# 


# 


^ 


•     « 


«     # 


sesses  in  its  nave  a  circular- 
headed  tunnel-vault,  oraa- 
mented  with  transverse  ribs 
only,  but  resting  on  arches 
which  cut  slightly  into  it.  It 
has  no  string-course  or  plain 
wall,  as  is  usual  in  the  South, 
and  in  this  shows  a  tendency 
towards  intersecting  vault- 
ing, indicative  of  an  approach 
to  the  Northern  style. 

The  most  remarkable  parts 
of  St  Porchaire  and  St.  Sada- 
gonde  ai*e  their  western  towers,  which  are  fine  specimens  of  their 
class,  especially  that  of  the  latter,  which  changes  pleasingly  into  an 
octagon  before  terminating  in  a  short  spire.  Altogether  this  church 
shows  that  elegance  of  feeling  the  want  of  which  is  a  chief  defect  of 
the  contemporary  Norman  style. 

The  cathedral  of  Poitiers  was  founded  in  the  year  1161 .  Its  eastern 
end  belongs  to  a  transitional  period,  while  its  western  front  was  not 
completed  till  the  pointed  Gothic  style  had  reached  its  utmost  per- 
fection, 200  years  later.     Its  plan,  however,  probably  belongs  to  the 


SS6.  Plan  of  Cathedral  «t  P^iitien.  (From  axilier**  *  Histoire 
(k>  U  i^th6dnUe  de  IVitierK*)    Scale  100  A.  to  1  in. 
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earlier  period,  and  presents  so  strong  a  contrast  to  the  Northern 
churches  of  the  same  date  that  it  may  he  quoted  here  as  belonging  to 
the  style  which  we  are  describing.  The  east  end  is  square  externally, 
but  internally  it  contains  3  shallow  niches  like  thone  on  each  side  of 
St.  Trinit4  at  Angers.  Its  transepts  are  mere  chapels  ;  but  its  most 
rcznarkahle  feature  is  the  convergonceofits  sides  towards  the  eaut;  and 
as  ils  vault  sinks  also  towards  that  end.  a  false  perspective  is  attained 
which  certainly  at  first  sight  gives  the  church  an  appearance  of  greater 
length  than  it  really  possesses.  The  3  aisles,  too,  Iteiiig  of  the  same 
height,  add  to  the  effect  of  space ;  so  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  this  church 
may  be  quoted  as  the  best  esamplc  known  of  the  system  of  attaining 
a  certain  effect  by  these  means,  and  is  well  worthy  of  wtiidy  on  this 
account.  It,  however,  I  think,  admits  of  no  doubt  that  the  Northern 
architects  were  right  in  rejecting  all  these  devices,  and  in  liasing  their 
efforts  on  better  umlorstood  and  more  honest  priuciploB. 

It  is  in  this  province  that,  proceeding  from  the  south,  spires  aie  first 
fonod  in  common  use.  The  characteristic  of  the  South  is  the  square 
flat-roofed  tower  or  octagonal  dome. 
In  Anjou,  towers  standing  by  them- 
Bolves,  and  crowned  by  well-propor- 
tioned spires,  seem  early  to  have 
been  introduced,  and  to  have  been 
considered  almost  essential  parts  of 
church  architecture,  U'he  repre- 
sentation (Woodcut  No.  367)  of  thai 
attached  to  the  interesting  church 
of  Cunault  on  the  Loire  is  of  the 
most  common  type.  There  is  an- 
other at  Chemille,  almost  exactly 
like  it,  and  a  third  on  the  road  be- 
tween Tours  and  Loches,  besides 
many  others  which  but  slightly  dif- 
fer from  these  in  detail.  They  all 
want  the  aspiring  lightness  after- 
wards attained  in  Gothic  spires; 
but  their  design  and  ornaments  are 
good,  and  their  outlines  well  snited 
to  the  massive  edifices  to  which 
they  arc  attached. 

Most  of  the  conventual  build- 
ings attached   to  the  churches   in 

this  province  have  disappeared,  either  during  the  struggle  with  the 
Huguenots,  or  in  the  later  and  more  disastrous  troubles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, so  that  there  is  scarcely  a  cloister  or  other  similar  edifice  to  be 
fonsd  iu  the  province.    One  or  two  fragments  however  still  exist,  such 
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ft*  I2ie  T«:4ir  d'ETraslt.*  Hiis  »  a  ooBTentittl  IduJieiL,  not  unlike  tkit 
ft2  G^ACtiCttbviT.  b«t  of  «a  curlier  age,  and  so  fmr  different  from  any- 
tLiii^  «Me  cf  the  kind  that  it  was  kng  mistaken  for  a  bnilding  of  a 


ir^fmokt,  thcn^  profaabl j  not  ecdcsaaEticaL  is  the  screea 
«f  AiAm  FMCfitly  diaoi>T«icd  in  tlie  k^td  of  the  Prefectnre  at  Angen^ 
A*  a  If  «c«:i2Kn  ^A  eial*]«ate  exnberance  in  barbarous  ornament,  it  is 
v:LrsT;aIkd  ex^en  in  France,  bvt  it  is  mnck  more  like  the  w>ork  c»f  the 
Xvc^bacj*  t'-An  anrthing  eke  found  in  the  neigrhboorhood.  Owing  to 
its  fkavi:^  htitTi  »>  k<ng  built  up,  it  stiU  retains  traces  of  the  coloarmg 
vice,  wkiicfi.  all  xck  internal  sculptures  of  this  age  were  adoroed. 

T^  -Se&aeacy  i:i  todeaasrical  buildings  in  this  proTince  is  made 
«»'  -c  a  fT^iki  i£>e«B3Ere  by  the  extent  and  preservation  of  its  Feudil 
rtoikizA.  £rw  •:{  tbe-  proTic-ces  of  France  having  so  many  and  sidi 
*i>=^vr^  f.rrifpc*!  i:*>tie*  remaining.  Thoce  of  Angers  and  Locha 
ace  tv>:  .  f  ittt  ^r(€6t  in  France«and  there  are  manv  others  scartelvles 
BLacriS>rc.:.  Frw  .:f  tbem,  however,  have  fea tares  strictlv  ardutee- 
trirfcl:  azfi  .bc^L  the  artist  and  the  poet  may  loxnriare  od  their 
cPd'tiiz^  rI=>^-«aiI:r^l  t*>wer*  and  pictoresqne  decay,  they  haidlr 
l^:z^  z*:  «^:h  a  w-  rk  as  thifw  nor  afford  materials  whidi  would 
*ivAi:^>r    -Tr  kn-i-wk'ii:^  ■:  f  architecture  as  a  fine  art. 


1\2*  £v.I*i3Lr  i»  w^.'l  iEostntfeJ  in  Tnmer'fl  '  DcHnestic  Arrhiwmuv.' 
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CHATTER    IV. 
AUVEBGNE. 


Cliurcli  at  Igsoire  —  Puy  —  Fortified  Church  ot  Hoynl. 

The  last  of  tho  Southern  provinces  which  requires  to  be  diRtinguished 
IB  that  of  Aavergue,  ono  of  the  most  beautiful  au  well  as  one  of  the 
moet  complete  of  the  round  Gothic  Htjies  of  France.  The  country 
in  which  it  is  found  is  as  distinctly  marked  out  as  the  stylo,  for  no 
naturalist  can  cross  the  froutier  of  the  teriitory  without  at  once  being 
stniclt  by  tho  strange  character  of  its  scenery.  It  is  a  purely  volcanic 
country',  to  which  the  recently  extinguished  crat-ors  impart  a  character 
not  found  in  any  other  province  of  France.  Whether  its  inhabitants 
arc  of  a  different  race  from  their  neighbours,  has  not  yet  l)ecn  inves- 
tigated. At  all  event*,  they  retain  their  original  chni-acteristics  less 
changed  than  any  other  people  inhabiting  the  South  of  Franco.  Thoir 
tttylo  of  architecture  is  distinct,  and  early  reached 
a  degree  of  perfection  which  uo  other  in  France 
had  then  attained  ;  it  has,  moreover,  a  greater  rc- 
Kemhlance  than  we  have  hitherto  found  in  France 
to  tho  Lombard  and  Khenish  styles  of  architec  ' 
turo.  The  other  styles  of  Southern  France — 
whatever  their  beauties  may  bo^certainly  never 
reached  that  degree  of  independent  completeness 
which  enables  us  to  class  that  of  Auvergne 
among  the  perfected  styles  of  Enroiie. 

In  the  department  of  I'uy  de  Dome  there  are 
at  least  four  churches  of  tho  typical  furm  of  this 
Btyle,  which  have  been  edited  by  M.  Kallay — 
those  of  Issoire,  of  N.  D.  du  Port  at  Clermont,  of 
Orcival,  and  of  St.  Nectaire — which  only  differ 
from  one  another  in  size,  and  in  the  arrangement  '>J;,";"J%"'iItCi'ft  1*',"^ 
of  their  apsidal  chapels.     That  of  Issoire  has  a 

square  central  chapel  inserted,  which  is  wanting  at  Clermont  and 
Orcival,  while  St.  Nectaire  has  only  three  instead  of  four  apsidal 
chapela. 

llie  largest  of  these  is  that  of  Issoire,  of  which  a  plan  is  here  given, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  small,  it  is  beautifully  arranged. 
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The  transepb)  are  jnst  eafficicntly  developed  to 
exterior,  and  to  separate  the  nave  from  the  c 
fully  proportioned  to  one  another. 


'■tion  uf  Cknrcta  $i  iMnln.    (Tma  Milli;.}   So 

The;  all  poBsces  central  towers,  raised  on  a 
tending  to  the  whole  width  of  the  chnrch,  whicl 
of  bai 

^Jj  4-_-^  painfii 

to  Stan 


tions  for  which  are  found  in  every  example,  ■ 
appear  to  he  a  single  instance  in  which  the» 

Tlio  side-aisles  are  always  covered  by  interse 
of  the  nave  is  in%-ariably  a  simple  tTmnel-vanl 
Btyltv,  omaniontcd  by  occasional  transverse  ri 
ohuTcfa  at  Imoire  is  slightly  pointed. 

To  rapport  this  great  vaolt,  a  semi-vanlt  is 
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aisles— ae  ahowm  in  tbc  section— which  forms  &  inassivo  and  perfect 
abutment  to  the  thrust  of  the  great  argh,  besides,  as  before  ixtinted  out, 
rendering  the  vault  indojjondent  of  a  wooden  covering,  which,  though 
iu  some  instances  supplied,  was  certainly  not  originally  intended. 
The  defect  of  this  arrangement  is  of  coune  evident,  as  compared  with 
the  Xorthem  styles,  inasmuoh  as  a  clerestory  was  impossible,  and  the 
only  effective  light  that  could  be  admitted  was  through  the  side-aiHlos. 
lliese  churches,  however,  have  an  approach  to  a  clerestory  not  found 
ia  that  at  Fontifroide,  before  quof«d,  in  having  a  triforium  or  range 
of  arches  opening  into  the  gallery,  which  gave  a  lightness  of  character 
to  the  superstructure,  and  admitted  to  a  certain  extent  a  borrowed 
light 


Externally,  the  projection  of  the  buttresses  is  slight,  and  they  are 
connected  by  arches,  struck  from  the  same  centres  as  the  windows, 
above  which  three  small  arches  relieve  and  ornament  the  upper  part  of 
the  nave.  The  central  arch  of  these  is  pierced  with  the  ctnall  window 
which  lights  the  upper  gallery.  Above  this  ia  a  cornice  of  more 
elegance  and  of  greater  projection  than  is  usually  found  in  churches  of 
this  age. 

The  most  beautiful  and  most  admired  feature  of  the  (.tyle  is  the 
arrangement  of  the  chapels  of  the  chevet  externally. 

In  the  view  given  above  of  St.  Satumin,  Toulouse  (Woodcut  No. 
344),  as  in  almost  all  the  churches  of  that  style,  it  will  bo  observed 
how  awkwardly  these  chapels  are  stuck  on,  as  if  they  were  after- 
thoughts, and  altogether  foreign  to  the  iiiuin  liiioN  of  the  building. 


4*^  FKEN«  H  AIK-HmXTUim  I^c:  IL 

Here.  h«>wever.  all  the  parte  are  pleaonglT  sab&idiiiAi»i  coj*-  v-  lit 
other,  and  the  whfile  are  ho  grcmped  as  to  foimi  a  den^  t«qiikL  if  it.A 
feujteriur,  Ui  the  galleried  apees  of  the  German  and  Ixmbard  cLut^kk 
I'he  ]flace  of  theKf  galleries  is  here  snpjilicid  l>v  a  mosaic  decx7fcti<e 
funued  with  the  different  coloured  lavas  of  the  extixict  Tokan-.i^  ^i 
the  district,  which  gives  not  only  a  pleai^ing  local  character  to  the 
htyle,  hut  is  interesting  as  the  only  s|<ecimen  of  external  j»>lyiir> 
matic  decy*ration  now  to  he  fonnd  so  far  to  the  north.  In  efieri.  thk 
is  ]*erha]>t^  hardly  equal  to  the  open  gaUeries  of  the  German  c^tutik^: 
but  the  eiji'.'n^e  inu>t  have  l«en  oonsiderably  leas,  and  the  varit-Ty  •>{ 
th*.'  MUtline  uf  the  chevet  arrangement,  as  oomp^iTed  with  thr  ^ditipk 
aj-M-.  ;riv«-s  x*,  these  cliurehes  tjome  advantages  over  the  oontempt«rkJT 
ViuiMiij^*  ijji  the  lihine.  Indeed,  as  far  as  external  deoctmt)^:»n  ii>  oi-n- 
<x-me<J.  it  njay  !>:-  questioned  whether  the  French  ever  snrpaseaed  tL'-s^-; 


>2 


Tit.!.   4  •  If  v.i.  N(<rc-  IiuD''  dn  Port  ^rienDont.    (Fran  Chmfmj.')    "So 


aij'i  Lad  thev  been  c^arried  out  on  the  same  scale  as  those  of  Amieiu^ 
an«l  '  hiirtrr-^.  they  would  prcibably  be  thought  more  beautiful.  It  is 
xmv  tljf  flyir^  >lUttreJ^se^  and  pinnacles  of  the  pointed  style  enabled 
the  architt^t,**  to  introduce  far  larger  windows  and  gorgeous  decor»- 
tiv'iis  I'f  fiaiiit<'<i  gla^ft^,  and  so  to  improve  the  internal  effect  of  thtir 
churches  to  an  immense  extent :  but  this  was  done  at  the  sacrifice  of 
much  external  i^implicity  of  outline  and  propriety  of  effect,  which  we 
cannca  l-ut  lament  could  not  lie  reconciled  with  the  requisite  internal 
arrantrc-ments. 

The  age  of  these  churches  is  not  very  well  ascertained.  3kL  Mallav 
is  iiK-lined  to  place  them  principally  in  the  10th  century,  though  the 
]v.intoii  form  i»f  the  vault  at  Issoire  induces  him  to  bring  that  down  to 
tho  l*2th  oemury :  but  we  have  seen  enough  to  know  that  such  t 
iv»int<xi  form,  on  the  oc»ntniry,  is  more  likely  to  be  ancient  than  tbe 
n>nndt\l  vino,  which  requires  better  construction,  although  in  that  iige 
it  was  thought  more  beautiful.  My  own  impression  is,  that  they 
Krih^ng  g\c^norally  to  the  11th  century,  though  some  wen»  no  doubt 
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commenced  in  the  10th,  and  probably  continued  to  the  12th;  but  thoir 
nniformity  of  style  is  sach,  that  not  more  than  one  century  could  have 
elapsed  between  the  first  and  the  last.  Only  one  circular  church,  so 
far  as  I  know,  is  found  in  the  dbtrict.  It  is  a  sepulchral  chapel  in  the 
cemetery  at  Ghambon,  small  in  Bize,  being  only  26  ft.  wide  over  all, 
but  elegant  in  ita  proportions,  and  showing  the  eame  style  of  decora- 
tion as  the  apses  of  the  larger  churches. 

Among  the  exceptional  churchee  of  this  district,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  is  that  of  Boyat,  illustrated  in  Woodcut  No.  363,  being  a 


specimen  of  a  fortified  church,  such  as  are  sometimes,  though  not  fre- 
quently, found  in  France.  That  at  Maguelonne,  quoted  above  (p.  460), 
ia  another,  and  there  are  several  others  iu  the  South  of  France ;  but 
none  probably  either  so  complete  or  showing  so  many  castellated 
features  as  this.  In  ita  ruined  state  we  lose  the  weBtcm,  or  possibly 
the  central  tower,  whioh  might  have  somewhat  restored  its  ecclesias- 
tical character ;  but  oven  as  it  is,  it  is  a  singularly  jiicturcsque  and 
expressive  bnilding,  though  it  speahs  more  of  war  and  bloodshed  thati 
of  peace  and  goodwill  to  all  men. 
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CHAPTER    V. 
BURGUNDY. 


CONTENTS. 


Chuix'li  at  Ainay  —  Cathedral  at  Puy  —  Abbeys  of  Toumiis  and  Cluny  —  Cathcdnl 

of  Autan  —  Church  of  St  Menonx. 

The  province  of  Burgundy  was  architecturally  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant in  France  during  the  Middle  Ages,  but  one  the  limits  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  define.  This  is  partly  owing  to  tlie  extreme  fluctuation 
of  the  political  power  of  the  kingdom  or  dukedom,  or  whatever  it 
might  be,  but  more  to  the  presence  of  two  distinct  peoples  within  its 
limits,  the  one  or  other  of  which  gained  the  ascendancy  at  various 
intervals,  and  according  as  each  was  in  power  the  architectural  boimd- 
aries  of  the  province  appear  to  have  changed.  In  Provence  the  Boman 
or  Classical  element  remained  superior  down  to  the  time  when  Pans 
influenced  that  province  as  it  did  all  the  rest  of  France ;  but  thisevoit 
did  not  take  place  till  very  nearly  the  end  of  the  Gothic  period.  Li 
Burgundy,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Classical  and  Barbarian  streams 
flowed  side  by  side — at  times  hardly  mingling  their  waters  at  all,  but 
at  others  so  amalgamated  as  to  be  undistinguishable,  while  again  in 
remote  comers  either  style  is  occasionally  found  to  start  up  in  almost 
}>erfect  purity. 

It  would  add  very  much  to  the  clearness  of  what  follows  if  we 
could  tell  who  the  Burgundians  were  and  whence  they  came :  neither  of 
which  questions  appears  as  yet  to  have  received  a  satisfactory  solutioiL 
That  they  differed  in  many  respects  from  the  other  Barbarians  who 
a8^isted  in  overthrowing  the  Roman  Empire  wiU  probably  be  admitted ; 
but  in  the  present  stage  of  ethnographic  knowledge  it  may  seem  too 
daring  to  assert  that  they  had  Turanian  blood  in  their  veins,  and  were 
Buddhists  in  religion,  or  belonged  to  some  cognate  faith,  before  they 
si'ttlcd  on  the  banks  of  the  Saone  or  the  Rhone.  Yet  if  this  ¥rere  not 
S(\  it  appears  impossible  to  account  for  the  essentiaUy  monastic  form 
which  characterised  this  province  during  the  whole  Grothic  period. 

From  the  time  at  least  when  St.  Gall  and  Columban  settied  them- 
w».lvc6  at  Luxueil  till  late  in  the  Middle  Ages,  this  country  was  the 
first  and  principal  seat  of  those  great  monastic  establishments  which 
had  so  overwhelming  an  influence  on  the  faith  and  forms  of  those 
fiiiHM.  Wo  must  go  either  to  India  in  the  flonrishing  period  of 
Buddhism,  or  to  Thibet  in  the  present  day,  to  find  anything  anakgoas 
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tu  the  monastic  establiehmeute  of  the  11th  century  in  this  district. 
All  these  iDonasteries  have  now  paese<l  away,  and  few  havo  left  eTcii 
any  remainB  to  attest  their  former  greatncBS  and  magnificence,  'llie 
great  baailioa  of  Oluny,  the  noblest  church  of  the  llth  century,  has 
been  wholly  removed  within  the  present  century.  Clatrvaux  was  fii-st 
rebuilt  in  the  etyle  of  the  Bouaissanco,  but  has  1>cen  finally  swept  away 
within  the  last  few  j-eara.  Citeaux  perished  earlier,  and  little  now 
remains  to  attest  its  former  greatnesa.  Luxueil  is  an  obscure  village. 
The  destruction  of  the  church  of  St.  Benigne,  at  Dijon,  lias  already 
been  referred  to,  and  it  would  bo  easy  to  swell  the  catalogue  of  similar 
consequences  of  the  great  Bevolution. 

Toumus  still  remainH,  and  at  Vezelay  fragments  esist.  Charlier, 
AvalloD,  Autun,  I^ngrcs,  and  Besan9oii,  still  possess  in  their  cathe- 
drals and  churches  some  noble  remnaTits  of  Burgundian  architecture. 
Besides  these,  there  are  numerous 
]>srish  churches  and  smullcr  edi- 
fices which  would  easily  enable 
us  to  make  up  a  history  of  the 
style,  were  they  carefully  exa- 
mined and  drawn.  The  architec- 
ture of  Burgundy,  however,  has 
not  yet  been  examined  with  the 
attention  it  deserves,  and  it  would 
require  long  and  patient  personal 
ioTeetigation  to  elucidate  its  pe- 
culiarities. 

The  church  of  Ainay  at  Lyons 
is  an  early  and  beautiful  specimen 
of  the  style  when  used  without 
any  classical  influence ;  yet  four 
Boman  pillars  support  the  inter- 
section of  the  nave  and  transept. 
Its  western  front  (Woodcut  No. 
364)  was  erected  probably  in  the 
10th  century,  and  is  decorated 
with  colours  and  patterns  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  style. 
Kor  does  there  seem  any  reason 
fordoubting  but  that  the  pointed  ''"''  '^^'^*'hj^-r' B'.'wsring'"''^''""''^!^'''""'''* 
arch  of  tho  entrance  doorway 
belongs  to  the  period  to  which  the  church  is  assigned. 

The  cathedral  at  Puy  en  Velay  is  another  example  of  the  same 
stylo.'     Tho  ea-ft  end  and  the  two  first  bays  of  the  nave  belong  to  the 


;»7^   3.  L  a^asET'  "iZ  m>T  luR  :w^    wmk  .s'nir>:C«*i  wri  ;bj  t:& 
itrri-  a-'-.iai;inf  5<:ria.  ■atiai  ^ania  »i.iL;  I2i»  j^ntr  ll>\    "nw^ii 

♦  itTi  - 

C<llutr  «u«CU;  fTO-iZk:: 

•yi  tie    «Tfe,  l«  T«T 

cm    Xo.  ■'■■-"•,  Ici  L-' 

vbra  T»i=i:  rillars  »:ii 

lw«B  *Ti;ili.L  If  rt+.-f- 
«ii«  is  =2*2-:  :o  W^.Jcot* 
2I'>  *Eid  212.  -r-r  V>  Mir 
others  rf-pr«*:tRcj  tjw 
cU«c«l  f:^rei.  ibe  JiSet- 
«iKif  will  W  ai  onre  {«r- 
OHTinL   In  \<  ih  irf^unmf 

will;  Oi*  K.-oiacs  tiny 
WCT^  nvtMa):  Int  i»i-k« 
*ilt-i-*«.  witt.-ot  ereo 
til  I-retf.r.ivi-ftttiluv,  b 

.  i.i'  L-;  •":-^':i':  Ttutt  .f  !E=  w-cstiBClKii.  Ii  w,iaU  U; 
■iii^  i::t  I'.Tcr  :lI-3s;r*»:Q  i^-f  Pirn's  Ckaii'-a$  antiibtfi' 
--^i.!i-,.''.s  ■■:'  7,  "  A'  I,::/!  BarjiE.'iian  an^ttvntn.-— ibe I'ti^ 
'■:•:  irnai'-:!::.  'Jir.  '^t  ■.-maaKiiteJ  and  onumeiitil  ivn- 
ui'-,  T  .-v;;;is-.i:>l-.ri  :u  rv&oeM.  the  Bnr]Eaa<liai>  esanrk 
•■'.'.-uH.-ij: -^u::  '!>:  t'  c:a:^ae-1.  ira»d  wiilioU«sicd  Jetaik 

:^  ui.-D-  ■]L-^i:  -•  V  =0  tE:n<JiK«iJ  into  »nv  lulian  deR£i> 

t.— -I    c  >-.  ?>c-i:t,'*  »t  I'ti-a.  nv^uik-ood  *K.itc.  w»  i«e  of 
■!  i'^LT-ri;--?,  !=•;  ■■**  fi\^«MT«i  cxtvlkni  lyiw  »t  ^ 

7.S  -.n'rt.ii:':>'.  ''y  IV«i  i'Uib-lHT '  ]>iv<-liidc  uivifain^r  lite • 
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satiefactorf  study  of  it,  Tho  abboy  church  of  Toumus  (Woodcut  No. 
366)  is  pcrhapn  nearly  as  old,  its  antiquity  being  manifested  by  the 
rudeucBB  both  of  its  design  and  execution.  The  nave  is  separated  from 
the  aisles  by  plain  cylindrical  columns  witliout  bases,  the  capitals  of 
which  aro  united  by  circular  arches  at  the  lieight  of  the  vaults  of  tlio 
aislo.  From  the  capitals  rise  dwarf  columns  8Up)>orting  arches  thrown 
across  the  nave.  From  one  of  tlieso  arches  to  tlio  other  is  thrown  a 
transverse  tunool-vault,  which  thus  runs  the  cross  way  of  the  build- 
ing ;  boin{r,  in  fact,  a  scries  of  arches  like  those  of  ii  bridge  extonding 
the  whole  length  of  tho  nave.  Tliis  is,  I  believe,  the  only  known  in- 
stance of  this  arrangement,  and  is  interesting  as  contrasting  with  tho 
longitudinal  tunnel-vaults  so  common  both  in  tliis  jirovincc  and  in 
the  South. 

It  is  a  curious  instance  of  an  cxporiinent,  the  object  of  whidi 
was  tho  getting  over  those  diffieiiltios  afterwards  removed  by  the 
invention  of  the  inter-  _  . 

aecting   vault.     In  the      ■    |^-^  ^  ^    Hiifc  Hl''^ 

mean  time  this  Tour- 
uus  roof  offered  some 
advantages  well  worthy 
of  consideration.  Tho 
first  of  these  was  that 
the  thrust  of  tlie  vault 
was  wholly  longitudi- 
nal, so  tliat  only  the 
supporting  arches  of 
tho  transvcrflo  vaults 
required  to  be  abutted. 
Those  being  low  and  in 
a  weU-dcRned  direction 
wore  easily  provided  for. 
Another  advantage  was, 
that  it  allowed  of  a 
largo  and  well-defined 
clerestory,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  impos- 
eible  with  the  longitu- 
dinal vaults.  On  tho 
other  hand,  tho  artistic 
awkwardness  of  tho  '  ^ 
plan  was  a  fatal  ol^jcc-  ^^ 
tion,  for,  instead  of  con- 
ducting tho  eye  pleas- 
ingly along  the  vault,  it  oiFeixMl 
tionB  to  the  perspective. 


othing  hut  a  successiun  of  inteiru)!- 
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FuTtL 


In  thr  nmTv.-i  tLie  cfanrcfa  «U  ibt  arebes 


w  cimilkr :  in  tbe  dv  v. 
miiicfa  data  ewlT  ii 
the  llth  ceotiiTT.  if 
not  before.  toA  irioA 
is  perhaps  tdder  tbu 
the  iwTe.  the  gnat 
tmutreive  arcbw  a» 
blightlj  pointed,  tti 
snf^rt  at  tbe  a- 
t«r«ection  a  clone. 
which  fonns  tht 
most  beantifnl  fea- 
tnre  in  the  <^on-L 

The  pride  of 
BnT^nndf  was  tbe 
great  abbe^  drnnb 
of  Clany.  which, 
with  its  narthes  or 
ante-dmic^  mw- 
rared  580  ft.  in 
length,  or  eonsider- 
aUj-  nuwe  than  anv 
other  dLvn±eRet«d 
in  Fimnoe  in  ut 
age.  Its  nave  wm 
tfarougfaont  37  fL 
6  in.  in  width,  and 
it  had  donble  nde- 
aitslee,  nutkiDg  tbc 
total  int^nal  nidtli 
130  ft,  while  the 
whole  area  covered 
by  -it  wan  nptvuds 
of  70,000  £L  Bnl 
colossal  as  these  di- 
menaions  are,  thc.r 
convey  no  adeqnalf 
idea  of  its  magtti- 
fioence.  The  stile 
thronghuut  wtiB  av 
lid  and  grand,  anJ 
it  must  hare  fot- 
eeaaeA  a  d^ive  <^ 
massive  magnifi- 
cence  whidi  we  * 
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freqaently   niiea  among   the   more   elegant    beauties  of    subBequont 
erections. 

The  Bemi-dome  of  the  ohevet  was  supported  by  eight  nobf  c  columns, 
through  which  was  seen  in  perspective  a  circle  of  five  »]>sii1al  chapels. 
Externally  the  roof  was  crowned  by  five  larger  and  three  smaller 
towers;  and  the  whole  was  carried  up  solidly  to  a  height  uiirivaHcd 
among  the  buildings  of  this  age.  What  added  to  its  int-eivKt  was, 
that  the  chnrch  at  least  was  at  the  time  of  its  destruclion  an  almost 
unaltered  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  1  [  th  and  1 2th  ccntnrieR, 
having  been  commenced  in  3089  by  St.  Hugiies,  and  dedicated  in 
1131.     The  narthex  or  ante-chapel,  though  somewbut  more  modern, 


llupiay,  *  (Tailinlralw  fror 


^paa  prolK»bly  completed  within  the  limits  of  the  12th  ceiitnry.  These 
dates  have  been  disputed,  but  principally  on  account  uf  the  theories 
prevalent  regarding  the  origin  of  the  pointed  arcli.  Tliis  feature  was 
used  here,  as  it  is  found  elsewhere,  in  nil  the  pier  arches  separating 
the  nave  from  the  aisles — the  vaulting  of  the  nisles  Iiaving  probably 
been  also  pointed,  while  the  great  vanlt  of  tlie  cliiirch  is  a  plain 
ttinnel-yauU  with  transverse  ribs  on  its  surface.  'Ihatof  tlie  narthex 
ia  a  transverse  vault  of  a  later  date,  but  of  singularly  clnsmy  con- 
stmction.  Whether  it  had  a  clerestory  or  not,  is  not  (piite  clear  from 
such  drawings  as  we  possess ;  but  if  not,  it  nndoubtetUy  had  a  double 
eallery  throughout,  the  upper  range  of  which,  if  not  both,  served  to 
admit  light. 

We  should  hardly  be  able  to  make  out,  from  llii-  representations 
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we  possess,  what  the  exact  odinanoo  of  this  church  was  were  it  not  that 
some  other  cont<)iuporary  churches  in  the  same  style  still  remain  to 
us.  Among  these,  one  of  the  most  perfect  is  the  cathedral  at  Antun, 
formerly  the  chapel  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  commenced  abont  the 
year  lOGO,  and  consecrated  1132.  The  arrangement  of  its  nave  is 
extreaiely  himilar  to  that  of  Cluny,  with  these  differences,  that  at 
Autun  the  great  vault  is  slightly  pointed,  and  attached  to  the  piers 
of  the  nave  are  pilasters  instead  of  three-quarter  columns.  In  the 
ante-church,  however,  at  Cluny,  the  same  pilastered  arrangement 
occurs.  This  is  the  characteristic  of  the  tnie  Burgundian  style,  and 
so  peculiar  is  it,  and  so  classical,  that  some  antiquaries  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  consider  it  as  a  bad  imitation  of  Gothic  forms  belonging  to 
the  loth  or  16th  centuries.  In  fact  the  fluted  columns  or  pilasters, 
their  Corinthian  capitals,  and  the  whole  arrangements  are  so  emi- 
nently classical,  as  almost  to  justify  the  doubt  in  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  southern  styles  of  France.  There 
can,  however,  1x3  no  doubt  as  to  the  age  of  these  examples,  and  as 
little  as  to  the  models  from  which  they  are  copied ;  for  in  this  very 
city  of  Autun  wo  have  two  Koman  gateways  (one  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  Woodcut  No.  217),  and  there  are  others  at  Langres  and 
elsewhere,  which,  except  in  the  pointed  arch  and  other  oonstmctiTe 
peculiarities,  are  almost  identical  with  the  style  of  these  ehnrdiea. 
Whether  from  want  of  familiarity  with  this  style*  or  from  some  odier 
cause,  it  certainly  is  not  pleasing  to  our  eyes,  and  we  thereibte  tarn 
\vith  pleasure  to  the  ruder  but  more  purpose-like  inTentions  of  the 
purely  Gothic  architects  of  the  same  age. 

Among  these  the  province  affords  no  more  beantifnl  specimen  than 
the  nave  of  the  church  of  Vezelay,  which  possesses  all  tl^  originality 

of  the  Norman  com- 


bined with  the  ele- 
gance of  the  Southern 
styles.  In  this  speci- 
men the  pier  archce 
are  wide  and  low,  there 
is  no  triforium  of  any 
sort,  and  the  windows 
are  small.  Thevanltis 
formed  by  immense 
transverse  ribs,  cross- 
ing from  pier  to  pier, 
and  forming  square 
compartments,  each  di- 
vided by  plain  inte^ 
seoting  arches,  without 
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Section  of  Narthex  at  Vexelay.    (From  Didron's 
'  Aniuiles  Archeologiques.') 


ribs,  and  t\h\w^  c^nrndcrably  in  the  centre.     This  certainly  is  an  im* 
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provement  on  the  vault  at  Clany,  though  it  cuts  the  roof  too  much  up 
into  divi-ions.  Perhaps  ite  groatost  defect  is  its  want  of  height,  bein  g 
only  60  ft.  in  the  centre,  while  the  total  width  in  80  ft.  from  wall  to 
wall.  But  the  details  of  the  whole  are  so  clogant  as  in  a  great  mcasu  ro 
to  redeem  these  faults. 

The  naxthex,  or  ante  church  rescmblea  that  at  Clunj'  both  in  its 
importance  and  in  being  somewhat  more  modern  than  the  church 
itself.  At  Vezolay  (Woodcut  No.  370)  it  ilatos  from  tho  beginning  of 
the  12th  century,  while  tho  nave  Keems  wholly  to  belong  to  tho  1 1th. 
It  18  an  extremely  instructive  example  of  the  progress  of  vjniUiug. 


It  has  the  bold  transTcrbO  riltH,  and  the  plain  inti.'i>ectiiig  vaults,  which 
are  here,  in  accordance  with  the  Southern  practice,  abutted  by  tlio 
arches  of  tho  galleries.  In  Hio  walla  of  tho  galleries  are  windows 
large  enough  to  admit  a  considerable  amountof  light.  But  tho  vaults 
are  here  feet  losing  their  original  piiri)oso.  The  urched  construction 
sapporte  tho  solid  external  roof  over  the  Bide-aislcs,  but  tho  central 
vault  is  covered  by  a  wooden  roof,  so  that  the  stone  vault  has  become 
a  mere  ceiling,  leaving  only  one  easy  step  towards  the  comjiletion  of 
the  plan  of  Gothic  roofing.  This  step  was  to  collect  the  vaults  of  tho 
side  galleries  into  a  mass  over  each  pier,  and  use  them  as  flying  but- 
treaaee,  and  to  employ  wooden  I'oofs  everywhere,  wholly  independent 
of  the  vaults  which  they  ciivered. 


'*fi  FBES'.H  AEi;mT&.-n.T.E.  PuiU. 

V'tA^Uy  w  ■»«  ■>(  thft  KuMt  bettiidfal  of  the  remaining  cfaorcheG  of 
iM  a^  in  BorpntilT.  nnCwitlufUiwUDg  that  the  choir,  wtuch  w  i  chertt 
in  the  early  poiatfA  atyle,  like  thooe  in  the  northern  province,  nliut 
•litttnrV*  thfc  hannmy  of  the  whr4e. 

Amnnfc  the  remaining  churches  of  this  class,  the  cathednl  tl 
fiMMOi^on  tH  one  of  the  few  <k>tibie-ap«e  chnrchf*  of  France,  and  ii.  in 


|iUn  At  It-Mt.  Tery  inncli  more  like  tlioee  we  fiuil  on  the  hanks  of  the 

The  cathedral  at  Vienne,  mentioned  above,  might  from  some  of 
ite  details,  particnlarly  the  form  of  the  pier  arches,  be  fairly  cl»r«J 
with  this  stylo,  showing  ax  it  does  the  fluted  pilaiiters  and  otbf^ 
classical  adjuncts  found  hero.  These  peculiarities  are  common  Mh 
to  this  and  the  Provencal  Ktylo,  but  the  boimdary  between  them  is  V 
no  me&na  cVo&tVy  defined. 
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On  the  northern  border  of  the  province  we  find  the  church  of  St. 
Menoux  (Woodcnt  No.  371),  belonging  certainly  in  many  of  its  details 
to  the  style  we  are  now  describing.  This  is  most  distinctly  observable 
in  the  exterior  of  the  apse  of  the  chevet,  a  feature  which  is  seldom 
found  unaltered ;  here  it  is  burrounded  by  a  series  of  pilasters  of  rude 
classical  design,  which  give  to  it  a  peculiar  local  character.  Internally 
too,  its  chevet  (Woodcut  No.  372)  is  remarkably  elegant,  though  less 
Burgundian  in  style.  It  shows  to  what  an  extent  the  stilting  of  round 
arches  could  be  used  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  combining  arches 
of  different  spans,  but  all  requiring  to  be  carried  to  the  same  height. 
Like  all  the  old  churches  of  the  province,  it  possesses  a  large  and  im- 
portant narthex,  here  the  oldest  part  of  the  church,  and  a  rude  and 
characteristic  specimen  of  a  style  of  architecture  that  can  hardly  be 
later  than  the  10th  century. 

These  few  specimens  must  suffice  to  define  a  stylo  which  well 
deserves  a  volume  to  itself,  not  only  on  account  of  its  own  architec- 
tectural  merit,  but  from  the  enormous  influence  exercised  both  by  the 
order  itself  and  by  its  monastic  founders  on  the  civilisation  of  Euroi>e 
in  the  age  to  which  it  belongs.  During  the  11th  and  12th  centuries 
Cluny  was  more  important  to  France  than  Paris.  Its  influence  on 
the  whole  of  Europe  was  second  only  to  that  of  Kome — civilising 
barbarians  by  its  missionaries,  withstanding  the  feudal  nobility,  and 
in  many  ways  counteracting  the  ferocity  of  the  times. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 
PRANKISH    PROVINCE. 

00NTEHT8 

Exceptional  butUlingd  —  Btisac  CEuvre,  Beauvaid  —  Dcoonikm. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The  architeoturo  of  the  Northern  division  of  France  is  certainly  the 
most  int^iresting  subject  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Mediaeval  styleg, 
inasmuch  as  it  comprehends  the  origin  and  progress  of  that  form  of 
pointed  architecture  which  in  the  13th  century  extended  from  Paris 
as  a  centre  to  the  remotest  comers  of  Europe,  pervading  the  whole  of 
Germany,  Britain,  and  even  Spain  and  Italy.  In  these  oonntries  it 
generally  obliterated  their  own  peculiar  styles,  and  usurped  their 
places,  80  that  it  became  the  Gothic  style  par  eminencey  and  the 
only  one  ordinarily  understood  under  that  name.  It  has  gained  this 
distinction,  not  jwrhaps  so  much  from  any  inherent  merit  of  its  own, 
as  because  it  was  the  only  one  of  all  the  Mediaeval  styles  which  w*b 
can-icd  beyond  the  simple  rudiments  of  the  art,  and  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  being  perfc'cted  by  a  powerful  and  united  people  who 
had  advanced  beyond  the  first  elements  of  civilised  society.  It  is 
needless  now  to  inquire  whether  the  other  styles  might  not  have 
been  made  as  perfect,  or  more  so,  had  the  same  amount  of  talent 
and  of  time  l)een  bestowed  upon  them.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  no 
other  stylo  was  so  carried  out,  and  it  is  impossible  to  attempt  it 
now;  the  pointed  Gothic  had  therefore  the  opportunity  which  the 
others  were  deprived  of,  and.  became  the  prevalent  stylo  in  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  Its  history  is,  therefore,  that  to  which 
attention  must  always  be  principally  directed,  and  from  whidi 
all  lessons  and  all  satisfactory  reasoning  on  the  subject  must  be 
principally  derived. 

The  great  divisions  into  which  the^  early  history  of  the  style 
naturally  divides  itself  have  already  been  pointed  out.  The  great 
central  province  I  have  ventured  to  call  the  Frankish.  It  was 
there  that  the  true  Gothic  pointed  style  was  invented,  and  thence 
that  it  issued  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  first  pervading 
the  two  great  subordinate  divisions  of  Normandy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  BuTgviTviVy   ow  th^  other.     In   Normandy,  before   this  time,  a 
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'warlike  race  had  raised  themaelves  to  power,  and,  with  aa  incoH' 
siHtency  oharacteristic  of  their  state  of  civilisation,  devoted  to  sacred 
purposes  the  wealth  they  had  acquired  by  rapine  and  plunder, 
covering  their  province  with  churches,  and  perfecting  a  rude  style 
of  architecture  singularly  expressive  of  their  bold  and  energetio 
character. 

In  Burgundy,  as  we  have  just  seen,  both  the  style  and  its  history 
differed  considerably  from  this.  From  some  cause  which  has  not 
yet  been  explained,  this  country  became  early  tho  favourite  resort  of 
hermits  and  of  holy  men,  who  founded  hero  thoso  great  luonastio 
establishments  which  spread  their  influence  not  only  over  France, 
bnt  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  controlling  to  an  immense  extent  all 


icty 


the  Middle  Ages,     Tho  culml- 


tho  relations  of  European 
nating  epoch  of  tho  aichitectui 
of  Normandy  and  Burgundy  was    [' 
tho  11th  century.     In  the  12th, 
the  monarchical  sway  of  the  cen- 
tral province  was  beginning  to 
be  felt  in  them.     In  the  13th  it 
superseded   the   local  character 
of   both,  and   gradually   fused 
them  with  tho  whole  of  Franco 
into  ono  great  and  singularly 
nniform  architectural  province. 

Latin  Style.' 
Before  proceeding  to  dcBcribe 
the  local  forms  of  architecture  in 
Central  France  it  ia  neccBsary 
to  say  a  few  wcrds  regarding  a 
class  of  bmldinga  which  have 
not  hitherto  been  mentioned 
bnt  winch  must  not  be  passed 
over.  These  cannot  bo  included 
in  any  other  stylo  and  are  so 
nearly  devoid  of  architectural 
features  proporlj  so  called  that 
they  might  have  been  omitted  (f""'*''^""-  ' 
but  for  one  consideration.  They  bear  so  remarkable  a  rosemblanoo  to 
the  earliest  Christian  churches  of  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  tho 
true  Gothic  on  the  other,  that  we  cannot  doubt  their  being  the  cbannol 


3  gGncraltjr  adoptc<1  for  this  style  by  tlio  Frcneli 
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through  which  the  latter  was  derived  from  the  former.  They  ai 
moreoTer,  the  oldest  churches  in  Northern  Pranoe,  which  is  sofficiei 
to  confirm  this  view. 

The  character  of  this  style  will  be  understood  &om  the  plan  ai 
internal  and  external  view  of  one  of  its  typical  examples,  the  Bu 
(EuTre  at  Beauvaie  (Woodcats  Noe.  37.1  and  374).  It  will  be  w 
that  thin  building  conmste  of  a  nave  and  side^sles.  separated  fro 
each  other  by  a  range  of  plain  arches  resting  tin  piers  without  eitli 
bases  or  capitals ,  on  one  side  the  angles  are  cut  off,  so  as  to  give 
slightly  ornamental  character,   on  the  other  they  are  left  squai 


(Fnn  Wollln.) 


The  central  ait^lo  is  twice  the  width,  and  more  than  twice  the  heigl 
of  the  lateral  aielos,  and  has  a  well-defined  clerestory:  the  rw 
both  of  the  central  and  aide  aisles,  is  a  flat  ceiling  of  wood.  T 
eaBfem  end  has  been  destroyed,  but  judging  from  other  cxampli 
it  prolwibly  consisted  of  three  apses,  a  lai^  one  in  the  centre  «i 
a  smaller  one  at  the  end  of  each  aisle. 

The  similarity  of  the  form  of  this  chutch  to  the  Roman  haalic 
will  be  evident  on  referring  to  the  representations  of  those  hnildinj 
more  esjiecially  to  that  of  San  Vincenw*  alle  Tie  Fontanc  (Woodci 
No.  285),  though  the  details  have  nothing  in  common  except  in  tl 
use  of  flat  tiles  Iwtween  the  cornices  of  the  arches,  which  is  singular 
characteristic  of  Itomau  masonry.  The  points  in  which  this  eiamp 
is  most  evidently  the  source  of  some  of  the  important  peculiarities  i 
the  true  Gothic,  are  the  subordination  of  the  side-aisles  to  the  oentn 
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one,  and  the  perfectly  developed  clerestory.  These  are  not  found  in 
any  of  the  styles  of  France  hitherto  described. 

Eventually,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  stone  became  tho  material 
need  in  the  interior  ceilin)^  of  Gothic  vaults,  but  protected  externally 
by  a  wooden  roof.  This  stone  vault  was  not,  I  believe,  attempted 
before  the  11th  century.  In  tho  meanwhile  wooden-roofed  churches, 
like  that  at  Beauvais,  seem  to  have  been  usual  and  prevalent  all 
over  the  North  of  Franoe,  though,  as  may  be  supposed,  both  &om 
the  smallness  of  tlieir  dimensions  and  the  perishable  nature  of  their 
materials,  most  of  them  have  been  either  superseded  by  larger 
stmctnres,  or  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  or  by  the  accidents  of 
time. 

M.  Woillez  deecribos  five  or  six  as  existing  still  in  the  diocese 
of  Beanvais,  and  varying  in  age  from  tho  6tli  or  7th  century,  which 
probably  is  the  date  of  the  Basse  (Euvrc,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  century;  and  if  other  districts  were  cai-orully  examined,  more 
eiADiplea  would  probably  be  found.  Normandy  must  perhaps  be 
excepted,  for  there  the  rude  Northmen  seem  first  to  have  destroyed 
all  the  churches,  and  then  to  have  rebuilt  them  with  a  magnificence 
they  did  not  previously  possess. 

Churches  of  the  same  class,  or  others  at  least  extremely  similar  to 
them,  as  far  as  we  can  jud^e  from  such  re]  reacntatiuns  as  have  been 
pabliflhed,  e\ist  even  bcjond  the 
Loire.  There  is  one  at  Savoni^res 
in  Anjon,  and  a  still  more  c  irious 
one  at  St.  Q6n6reuK  in  Vienno  not 
tar  from  Poitiers,  which  shows  in 
great  perfection  a  style  of  decora 
tion  by  triangular  pediments  and 
a  peculiar  sort  of  mosaic  in  brick 

The  same  style  of  decoration  is     .ts,   »ccon.ii<m  ai  st.  (ifn^rvux,     {Ftobi 
carried  out  in  the  old  chui  ch  of  St. 

Jean  at  Poitiers,  which  probably  is  even  older  than  the  Basse  CEuvre 
of  Beauvais.  The  old  church,  which  now  forms  the  ante-church  to 
St.  Front  at  Perigeux  (Woodcut  No.  32S),  seems  also  to  belong  to 
the  same  class ;  but,  if  M.  Felix  do  Verneilh'e  restoration  is  to  be 
trusted,  it  approaches  nearer  to  a  Romanesque  style  than  any  other  of 
its  class,  of  which  It  may  nevertheless  possibly  be  the  most  southern 
example. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  example  of  the  style  is  the  nave 
of  the  church  of  Mortier  en  Dor,  near  Vassy,  almost  duo  east  from 
Paris.  It  is  i>erfectly  plain,  very  like  San  Vincenzo  (Woodcut  No. 
28^),  and  is  a  [terfcct  Humaue^ijue  example  with  a  wooden  roof; 
the  design  for  which  was  probably  brought  direct  from  Ronie  when 
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lA  crwtirti  in  ;iiis  remote  Tillage.  What.  howtTer, 
y.sktt^r.  iatertuji  t',r  oar  iTOSont  porpoei.-  arifvn  frwu 
zk  A:*r  or  t-tvir  wjs  n-bailt  in  the  13th  M-ntniy,  sn.l 
^^iKC-^T  izL  iiccielkkt-.'  jiubij^iosition  tht-  liurotuusqav 
■  ■j^TT.t'.i'.t::'!  :■:  ih-;  BiirUuiaiu.  aud  tho  rttitdt  uf  tli*ii 
1-— ;1t  iv:nii   .f  t'c-  Ocihic  styk-  and  tlu-  fu]]-l.lowu 


.  the 


1  tLr 


^  the  vy.O  ye^iTB  thiit  t.-la|i8eJ  btlwiMi 
:'  I'lioa  lit  Simcs  ami  the  ChunU  at 
the  limits  i^f  tn-i-.  >ir  at   moet  ilin* 


«c;'ir>M.  th^'  [T.-^rtss  cuJo  wa«  sii  rapid  as  to  lie  istartUiia:.  Tlio 
ithjtliT*cw  •:f  Ctttwl  Franee  appi^ar  at  ouce  to  havi-  cvaupn-lieinitJ 
ih*  *££i'.:&-ACvx-  ec"  tte  pr,'Mem,  aud  to  have  worfcid  it  out  wich  » 
steti>li'-«««  Aiai  enet^-  of  wUii.'h  it  must  lie  diffieult  to  fiud  aiwiin-r 
ex»m('U'.  The  Hive  of  the  chureh  is  as  poor  aud  as  h>an  as  it  can 
w*ll  K\  bat  every  part  of  the  choir  is  ornamented,  while  nethiu? 
u  ownVoe:  •nti  then.-  is  not  one  single  ornament  which  is  uoi 
kpi<n.>prUte  to  its  pUiv.  or  whidi  may  not  fairly  l>o  coiisidcnM  as 
a  part  of  the  ornamented  eonstnietion  of  the  building.  It  wn$  .id 
eottivly  neir  style  inventMl  on  the  spot,  and  LM^niplete  iu  all  it>^ 
i«rt«.  St.«K'  of  its  OTuameutd  were  afterwards  made  more  eli;r.u>t- 
might  have  Kvii  done  in  this  direetion ;  hut  as  hire 
lied  \\«t  «l\lfi  was  e«.>niplete.  aud  it   is  (.x-rtainly  one  of  tite 
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most  boautifal  creations  of  tho  class  which  over  emanated  from  the 
activity  of  the  human  brain.  It  is  also  interesting  as  being  one  of 
the  few  where  every  step  in  the  progress  can  be  traced  and  every 
result  understood. 

What  we  have  now  to  attempt,  is  to  point  out — as  clearly  as 
our  limits  will  admit  of — the  steps  by  which  the  rude  architecture  of 
the  western  half  of  the  church  of  Mortier  on  Dcr  was  converted  into 
tho  perfected  style  of  tho  choir  as  shown  in  tho  woodcut  on  the  pre- 
vious page. 


FRENCH  ABtHITECTl'BE. 


CHAPTER    VII. 
SORMA>DY. 


TriipKl  rhunrhnt 


Chorchri  a1 


'jta  —  iDtvrwcting  faulting  —  Bavnu. 


With  one  ur  twi.>  sli-fhi  oxt.'eptiutut.  the  whole  history  of  the  Ronn 
archeil  Nonuan  (!!uthi<.-  is  oonifin^heDded  within  a  period  of  iem  than 
centnrr.  No  I>aililiug  in  tliis  tttyle  ie  known  t.i  have  been  even  vm 
■uenC'l  ttf^rv  til-;  _vi>ar  li'W,  and  before  ll.Wthe  pointed  style  h 
isiip(.-nte>li->l  it  ill  its  native  pr^.>vinoe.  Indeed,  practically  speaking,! 
the  jrreat  aud  lyi'ic-al  examples  are  crowded  into  the  but  fifty  yei 
of  the  1 1th  ct'titiirv.  l~his  was  a  period  of  great  excitement  and  pi 
Bperity  with  the  Northmen,  who.  haTing  at  last  settled  thenuelTrs 
this  fertile  pn^vini-e.  not  only  placed  their  dnkes  on  an  eqtutUty  wi 
any  i>f  the  [-iwers  then  existing  m  France,  hot  by  their  eonqnest 
England  rai^-d  their  chief  to  an  iniportjuice  and  a  rank  snperi 
to  that  of  any  otl 
potentate  in  Enni 
except  the  Genu 
empen>rB  of  that  di 
with  whose  peoj 
they  were  in  &rt,  be 
by  race  and  polit 
more  closely  alii 
than  they  weie  wi 
those  among  wh( 
they  had  settled. 

There  arc  two  ( 

ceptional  ch  niche* 

Normandy     whi 

shonld  not  be  paai 

over  in  silence:  o 

is    a    little     triap 

at  St.  Wandrillc;   the  other  a  similar  bnt  somewhat  an 

lit  church  at  QuerqueviUo,  near  Cherbonrg,  on  the  coast 

Buth  are  nide  and  simple  in  their  outline  and  omamcDt 

.'  built  with  that  curious  herring-bone  or  di^onal  mascn 

of  fjTcat  age.  and  ilillering  in  every  essential  respect  frt 


.     Tri^iv^lil 


they  1 

indicativ< 

the  workK  of  t 


ivhen  thev  • 


i  into 
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province.  Indeed,  like  the  transitional  churches  last  described,  these 
must  be  considered  as  the  religious  edifices  of  the  inhabitants  before 
that  invasion ;  and  if  they  show  any  affinity  to  any  other  style,  it  is 
to  Belgium  and  Germany  we  must  look  for  it  rather  than  anywhere 
within  the  boundaries  of  France. 

Amongst  the  oldest-looking  buildings  of  pure  Norman  architecture 
is  the  church  of  Lery,  near  Pont  de  TArche.  It  is  the  only  one,  so  far 
as  is  known,  with  a  simple  tunnel- vault,  and  this  is  so  massive,  and 
rests  on  piers  of  such  unusual  solidity,  as  to  give  it  an  appearance  of 
immense  antiquity.  There  is  no  good  reason,  however,  for  believing 
that  it  really  is  older  than  the  chapel  of  the  Tower  of  London,  which 
it  resembles  in  most  respects,  though  the  latter  is  of  somewhat  lighter 
architecture. 

Passing  from  this  we  come  to  a  series  of  at  least  five  important 
churches,  all  erected  in  the  latter  half  of  the  11th  century.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  church  of  Jumioges,  the  western  end  of  which  was 
principally  erected  by  Eobert,  afterwards  Bishop  of  London,  and 
finaUy  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Its  precise  date  is  not  very  well 
known,  though  it  was  probably  begun  l^efore  1050,  and  certainly 
shows  a  far  iiider  and  less  complete  style  of  architecture  than  any 
of  the  later  churches.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  ever  intended 
to  throw  a  vault  over  the  nave ;  yet  the  walls  and  piers  are  far  more 
massive  than  those  of  the  churches  of  Caen,  or  that  of  Bochervillo 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  This  last  we  know  to  have  been 
commenced  in  the  year  1(>50,  and  completed  in  1066.  This  church 
still  retains  in  a  wonderful  state  of  completeness  all  the  features 
of  a  Norman  church  of  that  age — the  only  part  of  it  which  is  of  a 
more  modem  date  being  the  two  western  turrets,  which  are  at  least 
a  century  later. 

The  next  of  the  series  is  the  well-known  Abbaye  aux  Ilommes,  or 
St.  Stephen's,  at  Caen  (Woodcut  No.  1578),  commenced  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  1066,  in  gratitude  for  his  victory  at  Hastings,  and 
dedicated  eleven  years  afterwards.  Then  follow  the  sister  church 
of  the  Trinity,  or  Abbaye  aux  Dames,  commenced  in  1083,  and  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Nicolas  at  Caen,  begun  in  the  following  year. 
These  two  last  were  almost  certainly  completed  within  the  limits  of 
the  11th  century. 

Of  all  these  the  finest  is  St.  Stephen's,  which  is  a  first-class 
church,  its  extreme  length  being  304  ft.  It  was  not  originally  so 
long,  having  terminated  with  an^apse,  as  shown  in  the  plan,  Fig.  1, 
which  was  superseded  about  a  centur}'  afterwards  by  a  chevet,  as 
shown  Fig.  2.  This,  however,  was  an  innovation — all  the  round 
Gothic  churches  in  Normandy  having  originally  been  built  mth 
apses,  nor  do  I  know  of  a  single  instance  of  a  chevet  in  the  province. 
This  circumstance  points  rather  to  Germany  than  to  the  neighbouring 
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(vntntl  tower  is  low  ami  comparatively  ineigtiitii^aut,  HCftrwly  < 
iispiring  to  group  with  those  of  tho  western  faijadc. 


Inteusko riNG  Vauntisu. 

Ab  there  are  ft;w  churches  in  France  which  ilhistrute  so  completely 
tho  iliffieulties  of  intcmcotiug  vaulting,  and  tho  struggle  of  the  Medi- 
asval  architects  te  cou<iuer  tlioni,  as  St.  Steidien's,  facii,  it  may  add  Ut 
the  cloamosa  of  what 
follows  if  wo  pause  iu 
our  narrative  to  ex- 
plain what  these  were. 

The  churches  de- 
ecrihcd  hitherto  pos- 
sessed simple  tunnel- 
vaults,  either  of  round 
or  pointed  forms,  or, 
having  no  side-aisles, 
were  roofed  with  sfpinre 
intersecting  vaults  of 
equal  dimeusiona  each 
way.  The  former  plan 
was  admissililo  in  the 
bright  South,  whei-o 
light  was  not  ao  much 
requiretl  ;  but  the 
latter  cxi>cdient  de- 
prived the  churches  of 
several  things  which 
were  always  felt  to  In 
the  powerful  requisites 
of  an  internal  style  of 
architecture.  Without 
the  contrast  in  height 
between  the  central 
and  side  aisles,  the  true 
effect  of  the  dimen- 
aioue  could  not  be  ob- 
tained. Without  the  in- 

temal  pillars  no  poetry  urtiionii '  NomuiKij.) 

of  proportion  was  pos- 
sible, and  without  an  ambulator}',  processions  lost  their  meaning. 
The  compartments  of    the    aisles    being   square,  no    difficulty    was 
experienced    as   regards    them;    but   tho   central   aisle    l>eing    1>oth 
higher  and  wider,  it  liecame  necet-sary  either  tu  ignore  every  al tenia te 

■i  \\  't 


n£>._s  ±i\.:Emj.-r:iiE. 


I'Al 


lit  eeajj3^  -nxA  e<]iull y  into  sqoai 
!Lu  £ifi(si]TT  was  nut  gut  over 
anr''aiia*;c  :  'ttn  in  lite  mtanwhile  it 
L  lilt  -^iirinif  krT->-n:i-t«  that  were  inaJe 


t  Xi^nnan  &rchiTMrt&  with  t 

'■icly.  tliifii^  in  manY  iastui 
.  ■wr^i  *-  ■.•atn.  r.>idk.  tff  compiv>mis(^  of  ea 
rta.  ":iE  L.irinii.it  1*1*3*  wo*  niaJv'  stronger,  1 
t  a.  iTJii'-  :iifii*ii~»  tifccsis  t<>  hiTe  been  to  thi 
lA—  p  11-  -  Ic-iikr  tie-  fiat  line  t.f  the  ixK.f,  1 
■a.;i  tuj  ici.':     .f  T>;:TTiiitBeiii  clmr&cter.     In 

t-Te^  im£  does  not  appeal 
-•ikTc  ln-en  attempted  in 
£t^t  instanoe.  The  vaull 
^ilfcf^*  were  carried  rigLt 
jiij  mkde  til  pnpfHirt  woe 
trasses,  me  fcbown  tm  the  rij 
Lund  i:.f  the  diagram  |  Wo 
iTjt  Ni..  ',f.<:'  llieiuleDti 
iii'Wt-Tcr,  may  have  been 
i.Tii  these  awny  when 
vnii]t  ehonld  c<:>me  to 
epK-ted.  In  Eog-laud  li 
frepjuriitly  ry-ojain,  but  ran 
if  ever,  in  XiTmandy.  1 
,  ^  -  i«.-t  -.-i  ^^^^  ^^^j_  ^^^  ^  rtmstrui 

VI  1,1  r-r  ;ij:  ukTe,  *ui3  a  eimjJe  aivh  supporting 
-  y^:;:u.-:-iii.ir  ti.^h.  Thi*-  was  bdou  seen  to  be  a  n 
11-.:  wt^  io-.y  k  iuat<*hift.  In  <v>n<<i]iience  at  Cae; 
!.:■  uj  T-fi.  wLiii  the  WLwdeul  Xiv  3*2  «-iU  explain 
jji'-likii-  vi,t]i  was  iiitrudnced  e]iTing:ing  from  the  alt 
M!';jitTJ{*l]T  -.1  was  right,  artistically  it  was  painfii 
;T-,k2iii^  and  derlarod  a  samlier  of  pnnJy  constmct 
n;  arristi.--  a]T8»g<anent  or  pleasing  lines,  and  alti^tl 

:  \'\  Mr,  r»i4H-  fm  dii*  m.nt\  twn    of   the   fcur  qnulm  i 

UK'  Inaimi^  of  Bnil-h  agwi  dmiicd  bv  t<>c  utrli  ihronn  tc 
irtm  one  ialeroKiliab'  |<i<]ftr  to  iIh-  (^ 

11  br  iLe  thm  nuking  sis  din^ons  in  alL  iIhh 

niitiii  'rfiH!™;«-l'i'..™'""''portiJ<,lw»™>i-  no  lungir  kU  of  aqoal  dimnuiotif. *> 

ti«  (yncrmitOKoHiftiif  v»nlti.»rin|;he,n  ih.-   .iiuuln|iartiU'    iiKUi.<d       IWh  Hi 

diridi-d  iDt>  f-ur  I't  tbc  pn«t  .ii«pvm»l  nitmipmoit* are t^own  inpUn<«*^° 

uelMS  (Toepiiu:  "H*  »iKiUifT  in  thi-  crDtre  cat  No.  378. 
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showed  fo  plainly  the  niRro  mechanical  stnictural  wants  of  the  roof 
as  to  Ire  most  mipleosing.  iiefore,  however,  they  could  accoTOpIiflh 
oven  this,  tho  side  aisles  had  to 
be  re-vanlttd  with  pointed  arches 
BO  ae  to  carry  the  centre  of  gravity 
liighor.  A  half  vault  was  thrown 
over  the  gallery  as  shown  in  Fig. 
1 ,  on  the  left  side  of  the  Woodcut 
No.  380,  and  tho  whole  opper 
stmcture  considerably  strength- 
ened. When  all  this  wus  done 
they  ventured  to  carry  out  what 
waa  practically,  as  mil  Ire  seen 
frontt  the  plan  (Woodcut  No  if<) 
and  elevation  (W  oodcut  No 
:-l82),  a  quadripartite  vault  mth 
an  intermediate  insertion  \\hicli 
insertion  was,  howev  r  n  itl  r 
quite  a  rib,  nor  quite  a  compart 
ment  of  a  vault,  but  something 
Itetween  the  two  and  in  spite 
of  all  the  ingenuity  bestow  eil 
upon  it  in  Gennanj  Fi-inco  and 
England,  in  the  11th  and  Ire 
ginning  of  the  I  th  centuries 
it  never  produced  an  ontirch 
Batisfactory  effect,  intil  at  last 
the  pointed  arch  came  to  tho 
rescue.  It  is  easy  to  see  from 
the  diagram  (Woodcut  No.  381) 
how  tho  introduction  of  the 
pointed  arcli  obviated  tho  difli- 
cnlty.  In  tho  first  place,  sup- 
posing the  great  vault  to  remain 
circular,  two  segments  of  the  same 
circle,  a  b,  a  c,  carry  the  inter- 
secting vault  nearly  to  the  height 
of  tho  transverse  one,  or  it  could 
as  easily  ho  carried  to  the  same 
height  as  at  d.  AVhen  both  were 
pointed,  as  at  E  and  y,  it  was  easy 
to  make  their  relative  heights 
anything  tho  architect  chose, 
without  either  forcing  or  intro- 
ducing  any  disagreeable  curves. 


By  this  means  the  coniparlmenta 


^ 
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of  the  vaults  of  the  central  nave  were  made  the  same  iridth 
those  of  the  side  aisles,  whatever  their  Bpan  might  be,  and  every  w 
partmcnt  or  l>ay  was  a  complete  design  in  itself,  withont  refete 
to  tho-^c  next  to  it  on  either  eiile. 

The  arrangement  in  elevation  of  the  internal  c»nipartments  of 
nave  of  this  church  will  be  nndentood  from  Woodcnt  Xo.  382,  wli 
it  will  be  RGcn  that  the  aisW  are  low,  and  above  them  mns  a  p 
galltTv,  a  feature  common  in  Italy,  but  rare  in  Germany.  Its  in 
dnctioi)  may  liuvo  arisen  either  from  a  desire  for  increased  acctimnii 
tion.  or  nterely  to  obtain  height,  as  it  is  evident  that  an  at\'h 
wliole  hi'ight  of  the  Biile-nislcs  and  gallery  would  be  singularly  nar 
and  aivkwaril.  This  was  one  of  those  difficulties  which  were  only 
ovcr  by  tin-  iiitrixlHction  of  the  pointed  arch ;  but  wUicb,  wh<m 
attemitti-il  in  the  circular  style,  led  to  very  disagreeable  and  Hi 
effects.  It  may,  however,  liave  lieen  Ru^ested  by  the  abntiing 
leries  we  find  so  frequently  used  in  Soathem  churehee.  Be  this  i 
may,  the  two  storeys  of  the  aiHlt>s  fill  up  the  height  far  more  pleaui 
than  could  be  done  by  one.  and  bring  an  abutment  np  to  the  i 
sgiringiiig  uf  the  main  vault  of  the  ikave. 

The  worst  feature  in  this  elevmtion  is 
clerestori-,  where  the  diCGcoltiea  of  the  n 
ing  introducod  a  lop-aided  arrangement* 
dostruciive  of  tme  archit«otQraI  effect, 
only  excusable  here  from  the  inhetent  i 
cuUie»  of  A  first  attempt. 

During  the  twenty  or  thirty  yeua  I 
elapsed  between  the  building  of  St.  SUipb 
church  and  that  of  the  Abbaye  anx  Du 
immense  progress  seems  to  have  been  n 
towanis  the  new  style,  as  will  be  seen  f 
the  annexed  elevation  of  one  computn 
of  the  nave  of  the  latter.  The  great  gal 
is  omitted,  the  side-aisles  made  higher, 
pifra  lighter  and  more  ornamental.  The 
foriiim  is  a  mere  passage  under  the  nj 
windows,  and  so  managed  as  not  to  inten 
their  light  from  any  part-  of  the  church.  E 
the  vaulting,  though  in  tome  parts  hexapan 
in  others  t-howa  a  great  approach  to 
quadripartite  vaulting  of  the  (-altscquent  i 
this,  however,  ta  obtained  by  bringing  d( 
'  tho  main  vault  to  the  level  of  the  side  m 
and  nut  by  raising  the  side  archea  to  the  k 
of  the  central,  as  was  afterwards  done^  1 
groi\l«Nt  change  is  in  the  richness  and  elegance  of  the  details,  wb 
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show  great  progress  towards  the  more  ornamental  style  that  soon 
afterwards  came  into  nso. 

Theparochialcliurcliof  St.  Nicolas  at  Caen  is  naturally  plainer  tlian 
either  of  these  royal  abbeys.  It  shows  considerable  progress  iu  con- 
stmction,  and  deserves  for  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  met 
with.  It  is  the  only  chnrcli,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  Normandy,  that 
retains  the  original  external  covering  of  its  ape©.  This  consists,  as 
shown  in  the  Woodcut  (No.  384),  of  a  high  pyramidal  roof  of  stone. 


following  to  the  eastward  the  polygonal  form  of  the  apse,  and  extend- 
ing one  bay  towards  the  weht.  From  an  examination  of  the  central 
tower,  it  is  clear  that  this  was  not  the  original  pitch  of  the  chnrch 
roof,  which  was  nearly  as  low  in  all  Norman  churches  as  in  those  of 
Anvergne.  In  this  instance  the  roof  over  the  apse  was  a  sort  of  semi- 
spire  placed  over  an  altar,  to  mark  cxtomally  the  importance  of  the 
portion  of  the  church  beneath  it.  In  appearance  it  is  identical  with 
the  polygonal  cones  at  Loches,  before  mentioned.  At  Boui^es,  and 
elsewhere  in  France,  similar  cones  are  found  over  chapels  and  altars ; 
but  in  most  instances  they  have  been  renioved,  probably  from  some 
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defect  in  coDBtmction.  or  from  their  not  turmoninng  with  tb«  wooden 
ntofs  if  the  rest  of  the  chnrch.  Ther  were  in  fact  the  original^  of  the 
spires  which  afterwards  became  so  mnch  in  ^ogae,  and  as  sadi  thtir 
historv  wonld  be  interesting,  if  properly  inqoired  into. 

The  cathedrul  of  Bitrenx.  as  now  standing,  is  coneidenUj  mon 
modem  thun  either  of  these;  no  port  now  remains  of  the  ciinrch  cf 
Odo.  the  brother  of  the  Conijneror.  except  the  lower  portion  of  tlK 
western  towers,  and  a  crrpt  which  is  still  older.  The  pier  archnof 
the  nave  Ix^long  to  the  firat  half  of  the  I2ih  centnir,  the  rest  of  iIk 
church  to  the  robTiilding,  which  was  commenced  1157,  after  the  town 
had  been  burnt,  and  the  cathedral  considerably  damaged,  by  the  sol- 
diers of  ITenry  I.  At  tliis  time  the  aptie  was  removed  to  make  wayfcs 
achevct.  which  is  i>ne  of  the  most  beautiful  specimeDS  of  early  piHDted 
Gothic  to  l-o  found  in  France,  and  f^r  surpasses  its  rival  in  theAbbave 
K  TTowmes  at  Caen.  In  the  chnith  ■( 
j  Caen,  the  alteration  was  probably  made  to 
receive  the  tomb  of  the  Conqueror,  when  that 
veneration  began  to  be  shown  to  his  lemaina 
which  was  denied  to  huusetf  when  drisg. 
Here,  howe\'er,  the  same  motive  does  not 
'  seem  to  have  existed,  and  it  is  more  prohaUe 
that  the  extension  was  caused  by  the  im- 
mense increase  of  the  priesthood  in  the  coone 
of  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  requiring  a 
larger  choir  for  their  accommodation.  We 
know  from  the  disposition  of  the  choir,  tliat 
the  nave  originally  had  a  great  gallery  over 
the  fiide-aislcs,  aud  consequently  a  low  clere- 
story. But  before  it  was  rebuilt,  iu  the  end  of  the  12th  or  beginnine; 
of  the  l;ith  century,  the  mania  for  painted  glass  had  seized  on  lin 
French  arcliitecta,  and  all  architectural  propriety  was  sacrifiad  ti> 
this  mode  of  decuratiuii.  In  the  present  instance  we  cannot  help 
contrasting  the  siilid  grandeur  of  the  basement  with  the  lean  anil 
attenuated  forms  of  the  superstructure,  although  this  attenuation  n-v 
in  other  examples  carried  to  a  still  greater  extent  aftcrwanlti. 

The  diapering  of  the  spandrils  of  the  lower  arches  (Woodcut  Nn.  3?"'  I 
is  another  feature  worthy  of  remark,  as  illustrating  the  history  of  the 
style.  ISefore  painted  glass  was  introduced,  the  avails  of  all  churcbiv 
in  Ngrthorn  Europe  were  covered  with  fresco  or  distemper  paintuip^ 
as  was  theu,  and  is  to  the  present  day,  the  case  in  Italy.  Bat  vben 
coloured  windows  came  into  use,  the  comparative  dulness  of  the  former 
mo<le  of  decoration  was  immediately  felt,  aud  the  use  of  colour  confineJ 
to  the  more  brilliant  transparent  material.  It  was  necessary  to  findi 
Hulwtitute  for  the  wall  |>aii)ting,  and  the  most  obvious  expedient  <ru 
that  iif  carving  on  tlie  stone  the  same  patterns  which  it  had  been 


C".""?'."- 
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customary  to  paint  on  thorn.  An  attempt  was  made,  indeed,  to  heighten 
the  effect  of  this  carving  by  inlaying  the  lines  with  coloured  mastic  or 
cement ;  but  the  process  was  soon  found  to  be  not  only  very  expensive 
but  very  ineffective,  and  gave  way  afterwards  to  sculptured  figures  in 
traoeried  pannels.  These  ornaments  easily  filled  up  the  very  small 
spaces  of  wall  that  were  not  occupied  either  by  the  windows,  which 
•were  greatly  enlarged,  or  by  the  constructive  supports  of  the  building. 
Now,  however,  that  colour  is  gone  both  from  the  walls  and  the  win- 
dows, this  diapering  gives  a  singularly  rich  and  pleasing  effect  to  the 
architecture  of  the  lower  storey,  and,  combined  with  the  massiveness 
and  varied  richness  of  the  piers  themselves,  renders  this  a  nearly  unique 
specimen  of  a  Norman  arcade,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  has 
come  down  to  us. 

These  examples  are,  it  is  hoped,  sufficient  to  make  known  the  general 
characteristics  of  a  style  which  is  at  the  bame  time  of  great  interest 
to  the  English  reader  from  its  proximity  to  our  shores,  and  from  its 
influence  on  our  own,  although  it  is  comparatively  so  familiar  as  to 
require  less  illustration  than  many  others.  Besides  the  examples 
above  described,  many  other  specimens  of  Norman  architecture  might 
have  been  given,  filling  up  the  details  of  the  series,  from  the  rude 
simplicity  of  Jumieges  to  the  elaborate  richness  of  the  nave  of  Bayeux, 
and  showing  a  rapidity  of  progress  and  Iwldness  in  treating  the 
subject  hardly  surpassed  in  the  succeeding  age;  but  still,  with  all 
its  developments,  it  can  only  be  considered  as  a  first  rude  attemi)t  to 
form  a  style  of  arcliitecture  which  was  superseded  Ix^fore  its  principles 
began  to  be  understood,  and  lost  before  it  had  received  any  of  those 
finishing  touches  which  form  the  great  element  of  l>cauty  in  all  the 
more  perfect  styles. 
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CHAPTER    VIIL 
PRANKISH  ARCHITECTURE. 

OOHTENTS. 

Historical  notice  —  The  pointed  arch  —  Freemasonry  —  Mcdiaeva]  nrchitecj^ 

The  architectural  history  of  the  Central  or  Frankish  province  is  widely 
different  from  tliat  of  any  of  those  we  have  yet  examined.    At  the  end 

of  the  5th  centiirv  the  whole  of  the  North  of  France  was  ovemm  bv 

••  • 

Clovis  and  his  Franks,  and  on  his  death  in  oil  his  dominions  were 
divided  into  four  kingdoms,  of  which  Metz,  Paris,  Soissons,  and  Orleans, 
were  the  capitals.  If  we  take  these  cities  as  centres,  and  add  their 
districts  together,  they  correctly  represent  the  limits  of  the  architee- 
tnral  province  we  are  now  entering  upon.  With  various  fluctoatioDs. 
sometimes  one  kingdom,  sometimes  two  or  even  three  being  aheorbed 
in  one,  they  wore  at  last  united  under  Pepin  in  748,  only  to  make  way 
for  the  accession  of  Charlemagne  and  his  universal  empire  over  the 
whole  Gothic  districts  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  England  and 
Spain. 

With  the  Merovingian  kings  we  have  nothing  to  do  ;  they  have  not 
left  one  single  huiUling  from  which  to  judge  of  the  state  of  the  art 
during  their  ascendency — (they  must  have  been  ArysLUB  pur  sang) — nor 
can  our  history  witli  propriety  be  said  even  to  begin  in  France  with 
Charloniagiio.  His  accession  marks  the  epoch  towards  which  an 
archieologist  may  hojxi  to  trace  l)ack  the  incunabula  of  the  style,  hnt 
as  yet  no  single  huikling  has  been  found  in  France  which  can  with 
certainty  Ik?  ascril>ed  to  his  reign.  The  nave  at  Mortier  en  Der,  the 
Basse  (P.uvre  at  IV^iuvais,  and  other  buildings,  may  approach  his  age 
in  anti(iuity,  but  wo  must  travel  down  to  the  time  of  Capet  (987) 
ere  we  find  anything  that  can  be  considered  as  the  germ  of  what 
followed. 

This  may  in  a  great  measure  be  owing  to  the  confusion  and  anarchy 
that  followed  on  the  death  of  Charlemagne ;  and  to  the  weakness  of  the 
kings,  the  disorganisation  of  the  people,  and  the  ravages  of  the  North- 
men and  other  barbarians,  from  which  it  resulted  that  no  part  of  France 
was  in  a  less  satisfactory  position  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace 
than  that  which  might  have  been  expected  to  take  the  lead  in  all. 
Thus,  while  the  very  plunder  of  the  Central  province  enabled  the 
Xormans  to  erect  and  sustain  a  powerful  state  on  the  one  side,  and  to 
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adorn  it  with  monaments  which  still  excite  our  admiration,  and  the 
organisation  of  the  monks  of  Burgundy  on  the  other  hand  promoted 
the  cultivation  of  arts  of  peace  to  an  extent  hardly  known  before  their 
time  in  Northern  Europe,  Central  France  remained  incapable  even  of 
self-defence,  and  still  more  so  of  raising  monuments  of  permanent 
splendour. 

There  must  no  doubt  have  been  buildings  in  the  round-arched 
Gothic  style  in  this  province,  but  they  were  few  and  insignificant 
compared  with  those  we  have  been  describing,  either  in  the  South  or 
in  Normandy  and  Burgundy.  Even  in  Paris  the  great  church  of  St. 
Germain  des  Pres,  the  burial  place  of  the  earlier  kings,  and  apparently 
the  most  splendid  edifice  of  the  capital,  was  not  more  than  50  ft.  in 
width  by  200  in  length  before  the  rebuilding  of  its  chevet  in  the 
pointed  style,  and  it  possessed  no  remarkable  features  of  architectural 
beauty.  St.  Genevieve  was  even  smaller  and  less  magnificent ;  and  if 
there  was  a  cathedral,  it  was  so  insignificant  that  it  has  not  been 
mentioned  by  any  contemporary  historian. 

Several  of  the  provincial  capitals  pro])ably  possessed  cathedrals  of 
some  extent  and  magnificence.  All  these,  however,  were  found  so  un- 
snited  to  the  splendid  tastes  of  the  1 2th  and  13th  centuries,  that  they 
were  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  on  a  more  extended  scale ;  and  it  is  only 
from  little  fragmentary  portions  of  village  churches  that  we  learn  that 
the  round  Gothic  style  was  really  at  one  time  prevalent  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  possessed  features  according  to  its  locality  resembling  more 
or  less  those  of  the  neighbouring  styles.  So  scanty,  indeed,  are  such 
traces,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  recapitulate  here  the  few  obser- 
vations that  might  occur  on  the  round  Gothic  styles  as  found  within 
the  limits  of  the  province.^ 

This  state  of  afifairs  continued  down  to  the  reign  of  Louis  le  Gros, 
1108-1136,  under  whom  the  monarchy  of  France  began  to  revive. 
This  monarch,  by  his  activity  and  intelligence,  restored  to  a  consider- 
able extent  the  authority  of  the  central  power  over  the  then  inde- 
pendent vassals  of  the  crown.  This  was  carried  still  further  under  the 
reign  of  his  successor,  Louis  le  Jeune  (1137-1179),  though  perhaps 
more  was  owing  to  the  abilities  of  the  Abb^  Suger  than  to  cither  of 
these  monarchs.  He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  great  men  who 
sometimes  appear  at  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  their  country,  to  guide 
and  restore  what  otherwise  might  be  left  to  blind  chance  and  to  j^erish 
for  want  of  a  master  mind.  Under  Philip  Augustus  the  country 
advanced  with  giant  strides,  till  under  St.  Louis  it  arrived  at  the 


*  The  Church  of  St.  R«nii  at  Rheims  cliaructer.  It  nevertheless  retains  the  nut- 
ought  perhaps  to  be  treated  as  an  cxeep*  '  lines  of  a  vast  and  noble  basiliea  of  the 
tion  to  this  assertion:  it  has,  however,  '  early  part  of  the  11th  eentnry,  presenting 
been  so  much  altered  in  more  modem  considerable  points  of  similarity  to  tlio^jc 
times  as  almost  to  have  lost  its  original  '  of  Burgundy. 
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summit  of  its  power.  For  a  centuiy  after  this  it  sustained  itself  bv 
the  impulse  thus  given  to  it,  and  with  scarcely  an  external  sign  of 
that  weakness  which  betrayed  itself  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
whole  power  of  the  nation  crumbled  to  pieces  under  the  first  rude 
shiH^k  sustaineil  in  1 346  at  Crecy  from  the  hand  of  Edward  HI. 

More  than  a  century  of  anarchy  and  confusion  followed  this  great 
event,  and  |¥?rha]^  the  jx^riod  of  the  English  wars  may  be  considered 
as  the  most  disastrous  of  the  whole  history  of  France,  as  the  previous 
twownturies  had  Kn^n  the  most  brilliant.  When  she  delivered  herself 
fri>m  thi>8o  tnnibliiii,  she  was  no  longer  the  same.  The  spirit  of  the 
Middle  Ages  had  i>a8seil  away.  The  simple  faith  and  giant  energy  of 
the  reigns  of  rhili])  Anguntus  and  St.  Louis  were  not  to  be  fomid 
unvler  l^ouis  IX.  ami  his  inglorious  successors.  With  tlie  accession  of 
Francis  1.  a  new  state  of  a  flairs  succeedeil,  to  the  total  obliteration 
of  all  that  had  gmie  Wfore,  at  least  in  art. 

The  iiuprovemont  of  architecture,  keeping  pace  exactly  with  the 
imj»n>vi\l  jH»litical  i\)nilitiou  oi  the  land,  began  with  Louis  le  Gros, 
and  i^mtinutHl  till  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Valois  (1108  to  1328).  It 
was  during  the  t  wo  centuries  comprised  witliin  this  period  that  pointed 
arv*hitei*ture  was  inventinl,  which  l)ecamo  the  style,  not  only  of  France, 
but  of  all  Eurv^jv  during  the  Middle  Ages;  and  in, par  excellence,  the 
Gothic  style  of  Eun>j>e.  The  cause  of  this  pre-eminence  is  to  be  found 
l^artly  in  the  accident  of  the  sujHTior  ix>wer  of  the  nation  to  which 
the  style  Ivlonginl  at  this  criticiil  period,  but  more  to  the  artistic 
feeling>i  of  their  raiv  :  and  alsi>  l>ecau8e  the  style  was  found  the  most 
fitteil  to  cairy  out  ivrtain  n^ligious  forms  and  decorative  principles 
which  were  pivvaKnt  at  the  time,  and  which  will  be  noted  as  we 

prVKHHHl. 

The  st\K\  thcn't'o!e,  with  which  this  chapter  is  concerned  is  that 
which  ixuiuncui-c*!  with  tlie  building  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  bv 
Sug\T,  A.i>.  I  N4.  whioh  culminateil  with  the  building  of  the  Sainto 
C'haiH'llc  oi*  Paris  l»y  St.  Louis,  1244,  and  which  lecvived  its  greatest 
anumnt  i»t*  tlni^h  at  the  Ci>mplction  of  the  choir  of  St.  Ouen  at  Rouen, 
by  Mark  d'Argcnt,  in  L>r)i).  There  are  jxunteil  arches  to  be  found  in 
the  Central  piiniiuv,  as  widl  as  all  over  France,  before  the  time  of  the 
Ahbc  Suger ;  but  they  ari*  only  the  exjHMiments  of  masons  struggling 
with  a  n  Mist  met  ive  difficulty,  and  the  pointed  style  continued  to  l« 
pnictisiHl  t\>r  nion*  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  completion  of 
the  choir  of  St,  Ouen,  but  no  longer  in  the  pure  and  vigorous  style 
of  the  earlier  |H.Ticxl.  Sul«equent  to  this  it  resembles  more  the 
eft'orts  of  a  national  stvle  to  accimimoilate  itself  to  new  tastes  and  ne» 
feelings,  and  to  maintain  itself  by  ill-suited  arrangements  against 
the  innovation  of  a  foreign  style  which  was  to  supersede  it,  and  the 
influencv  of  which  was  felt  long  before  its  definite  appearance. 

The  t^owTcvi^  from  which  the  pointeil  arch  was  taken   have  be«i 
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more  than  once  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  pages.  It  is  a  subject  on 
which  a  great  deal  more  has  been  said  and  written  than  was  at  all 
called  for  by  the  real  importance  of  the  question.  Scarcely  any  tiling 
was  done  in  pointed  architecture  which  had  not  already  been  done 
in  the  round-arch  styles.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  which  could  not 
have  been  done,  at  least  nearly  as  well,  and  many  things  much  better, 
by  adhering  to  the  complete  instead  of  to  the  broken  arch.  The 
coupling  and  compounding  of  piers  had  already  been  caiTied  to  great 
perfection,  and  the  assignment  of  a  separate  function  to  each  shaft  was 
already  a  fixed  principle.  Vaulting  too  was  nearly  perfect,  only  that  the 
main  vaults  were  either  hexapartite  or  six-celled,  instead  of  quadripar- 
tite, as  they  afterwards  became ;  an  improvement  certainly,  but  not  one 
of  much  importance.  Ribbed  vaulting  was  the  greatest  improvement 
which  the  Mediaeval  architects  made  on  the  Eoraan  vaults,  giving  not 
only  additional  strength  of  construction,  but  an  apparent  vigour  and 
expression  to  the  vault,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  the 
style.  This  system  was  in  frequent  use  befurc  the  employment  of  the 
pointed  arch.  The  different  and  successive  planes  of  decoration  were 
al.'!:o  one  of  the  Mediaeval  inventions  which  was  carried  to  greater  per- 
fection in  the  round  Gothic  styles  than  in  the  pointed.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
fact,  that  except  in  window  tracery,  and  perhaps  in  pinnacles  and  flying 
buttresses,  there  is  not  a  single  important  feature  in  the  j)ointed  style 
that  was  not  invented  and  in  general  use  before  its  introduction.  Even 
of  windows,  which  are  the  important  features  of  the  new  style,  by  far 
the  finest  are  the  circular  or  wheel  windows,  which  liave  nothing  pointed 
about  them,  and  which  always  fit  awkwardly  into  the  i)ointed  compart- 
ments in  which  they  are  placed.  In  smaller  windows,  too,  by  far  the 
most  beautiful  and  constructively  appropriate  tracery  is  that  where 
circles  are  introduced  into  the  heads  of  the  f>ointed  windows.  But,  after 
hundreds  of  exjxjrimentK  and  expedients  had  been  tried,  the  difliculty 
of  fitting  these  circles  into  spherical  triangles  remained,  and  the  un- 
pleasant form  to  which  their  disagreement  inevitably  gave  rise,  proved 
ultimately  so  intolerable,  that  the  architects  were  forced  to  abandon 
the  beautiful  constructive  geometric  tracery  for  the  flowing  or  flam- 
boyant form ;  and  tliis  last  was  so  ill  adapted  to  stone  construction, 
that  the  method  was  abandoned  altogether.  These  and  many  other 
difficulties  would  have  been  avoided,  had  the  architects  adhered  to  the 
form  of  the  unbroken  arch ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  must  lx>  confessed 
that  the  pointed  forms  gave  a  facility  of  arrangement  which  was  an 
irresistible  inducement  for  its  adoption ;  and  especially  to  the  French, 
who  always  affected  height  as  the  principal  element  of  architectural 
effect,  it  afforded  an  easy  means  for  the  attainment  of  this  object.  Its 
greatest  advantage  was  the  ease  with  which  any  re(|uired  width  could 
be  combined  with  any  required  height.  With  this  iM:)wer  of  adapta- 
tion the  architect  was  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  all  the  wildness  of  the 
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most  exuberant  fancy,  hardly  controlled  by  any  constructive  neceasi- 
ties  of  the  work  he  was  carrjang  out.  Whether  this  was  really  an 
advantage  or  not,  is  not  quite  clear.  A  tighter  rein  on  the  fancy  of 
the  designer  would  certainly  have  produced  a  purer  and  severer  style, 
though  we  might  have  been  deprived  of  some  of  those  picturesqne 
efiTects  which  charm  so  much  in  Gothic  cathedrals,  especially  when 
their  abruptness  is  softened  by  time  and  hallowed  by  associations. 
We  must,  however,  in  judging  of  the  style,  be  careful  to  guard  our- 
selves against  fettering  our  judgment  by  such  associations.  There  is 
nothing  in  all  this  that  might  not  have  been  as  easily  applied  to  romid 
as  to  pointed  arches,  and  indeed  it  would  certainly  have  been  so  applied, 
had  any  of  the  round-arched  styles  arrived  at  maturity. 

Far  more  important  than  the  introduction  of  the  pointed  arch  was 
the  invention  of  j^ainted  glass,  which  is  really  the  important  formative 
principle  of  Gothic  architecture ;  so  much  so,  that  there  would  be  more 
meaning  in  the  name,  if  it  were  called  the  ^^painted-glass  style^^  instead 
of  the  iK>inted-arch  style. 

In  all  the  earlier  attempts  at  a  |x>iiite<l  style,  which  have  been 
alludeil  to  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  pointed  arch  was  a">nfined  to 
the  vaults,  pier  arches,  and  merely  constructive  parts,  while  the  deco- 
rative parts,  eHjH'cially  the  windows  and  doorways,  were  still  ronnd- 
headeil.  The  windows  were  small,  and  at  considerable  distances,  a 
very  small  surface  of  openings  filleil  with  plain  white  glass  being 
sufficient  to  admit  all  the  light  that  was  required  for  the  purposes  of 
the  building,  while  more  would  have  destroyed  the  effect  by  that 
garish  white  light  that  is  now  so  offensive  in  most  of  our  great  cathe- 
drals. As  soon,  however,  as  j>ainted  glass  was  introduced,  the  state 
i>f  affairs  was  altered :  the  windows  were  first  enlarged  to  such  an 
extent  as  was  thought  |)ossible  without  endangering  the  safety  of  the 
jmintod  glass,  with  the  imperfect  means  of  supporting  it  then  known.^ 
All  circular  plans  were  abandoned,  and  polygonal  apses  and  chapels 
of  the  chevct  intrcKluced ;  and  lastly,  the  windows  being  made  to 
occupy  as  nearly  as  was  possible  the  whole  of  each  face  of  these  poly- 
gons, the  lines  of  the  upper  part  of  the  window  came  internally  into 
such  close  contact  with  the  lines  of  the  vnult,  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  avoid  making  them  correspond  the  one  with  the  other. 
Thus  the  windows  took  the  pointed  form  already  adopted  for  ccm- 
structive  reasons  in  the  vaults.  This  became  even  more  necessary 
when  the  fashion  was  introduced  of  grouping  two  or  three  simple 
windows  together  so  as  to  form  one;  and  when  those  portions 
of  wall  which  separated  these  windows  one  from  the  other  had 
become  attenuated  into  muUions,  and  the  uppei*  part  into  tracety. 


*  These  geiurully  con^ifrtod  of  strong  iron  bars,  wrought  into  patterns  in  acoonhoor 
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until  in  fact  the  entire  wall  was  taken  up  by  this  new  species  of 
decoration. 

So  far  as  internal  architecture  is  concerned,  the  invention  of  painted 
glass  was  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  ever  made.  The  painted  slabs 
of  the  Assyrian  palaces  are  comparatively  poor  attempts  at  the  same 
effect.  The  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians  were  far  less  splendid  and 
complete;  nor  can  the  painted  temples  of  the  Greeks,  nor  the  mosaics 
and  frescoes  of  the  Italian  churches,  be  compared  ^vith  the  brilliant 
effect  and  party-coloured  glories  of  the  windows  of  a  perfect  Gothic 
cathedral,  where  the  whole  history  of  the  Bible  was  written  in  the 
hues  of  the  rainbow  by  the  earnest  hand  of  faith. 

Unfortunately  no  cathedral  retains  its  painted  glass  in  anything 
like  such  completeness;  and  so  little  is  the  original  intention  of  the 
architects  understood,  that  wo  are  content  to  admire  the  plain  surface 
of  white  glass,  and  to  consider  this  as  the  appropriate  filling  of  tra- 
ceried  windows,  just  as  our  fathers  thought  that  whitewash  was  not 
only  the  purest,  but  the  best  mode  of  decorating  a  Gothic  interior. 
What  is  worse,  modern  architects,  when  building  Gothic  churches,  fill 
their  sides  with  large  openings  of  this  glass,  not  reflecting  that  a 
gallery  of  picture- frames  without  the  pictures  is  after  all  a  sorry  ex- 
hibition ;  but  so  completely  have  we  lost  all  real  feeling  for  the  art, 
that  its  absurdity  does  not  strike  us  now. 

It  will,  however,  be  impossible  to  uiulerstinid  what  follows,  unless 
wo  bear  in  mind  that  all  windows  in  all  churches  erected  after  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century  were  at  least  intended  to  be  filled  with 
painted  glass,  and  that  the  principal  and  guiding  motive  in  all  the 
changes  subsequently  introduced  into  the  architecture  of  the  age  was 
to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  space  and  the  best-arranged  localities 
for  its  display. 

Fkeemasonuy. 

llie  institution  of  freemasonry  is  another  matter  on  which,  like  the 
invention  of  the  pointed  arch,  a  great  deal  more  has  been  said  than  the 
real  importance  of  the  subject  at  all  deserves.  Still  this  subject  has 
been  considered  so  all-important,  that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  it  over 
here  without  some  reference,  if  only  to  explain  why  so  little  notice 
will  be  taken  of  its  influence,  or  of  the  important  names  which  are 
connected  with  it.  * 

Before  the  middle  of  the  12th  and  beginning  of  the  13th  century, 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  corporation  of  freemasons  was  not 
suflBciently  organised  to  have  had  much  influence  on  art  At  that  time 
it  is  supposed  to  have  assumed  more  importance,  and  to  have  been 
the  principal  guiding  cause  in  the  great  cl^ange  that  then  took  place 
in  architecture.  Those  who  adopt  this  view,  forget  that  at  that  time 
all  trades  and  professions  were  organised  in  the  same  manner,  and 
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tus  Ibr  g«Dd  of  maaMis  differed  in  no  eeoential  particalars  fnjiu 
tb:*r  .:  ihrs:  ^:«flttkeTS  or  b«neT&.  the  udlors  or  vintners— all  bad 
izKir  K.tf^c»  ftnd  post-mftBteriw  their  wardens*  and  other  oflBcers,  and 
mvrf  Kcrai^c*!  f^om  a  l*>dv  of  appienticee,  who  were  forced  to  undergo 
y^ear»  vf  f  r:<«ti^4iarT  MTYitnde  befoie  they  were  admitted  to  practise 


Bi£t  t£p:-C£n  their  organisation  was  the  same,  the  nature  of  their 
f«m:i»  fv-rv^  ^-cse  very  esi&ential  lUstinetion  npon  the  masons,  for 
lE^iBSw^:^  a5  all  tbe  a<nal  trades  were  local,  and  the  exercise  of  them 
o.trr-e^i  to  tbe  l-xalitv  whtrie  the  tradesmen  resided,  the  Luildere 
w^r>-.    c  ^l-e  ■.»  =.:r*nr.  f.«rce«l  to  go  wherever  any  ^reat  work  was  to 

T^"i*  tie  *"  >::ziAker&.  taii'-rs^,  bakers  and  others,  lived  among  their 
v-«>:i.:c>=rs^  ani  ;~>:  in  suoh  noiut^rs  as  were  re»|nired  to  ^npply  their 
nja&hl  rEi.'irT:!:^  wi*.:sw  It  is  trae  the  apprentices  travelled  to  leam 
52.-. tr  rr.rV?*':  Ti  ^r i  ^^ee  thv  w^rM  K-fore  settling  down,  but  after  th^t 
T*:a  rv:imr^i  :■  Lis  t«»;:ve  t'>wn  ..-r  village,  and  then  established  him- 
«t:  azi-.-cz  h:>  :r:-iL.-.ls  cr  r^!it-v<«.  where  he  was  known  bv  aU,  and 
wi-.r-:  I>.  a:  -w-^iv^:  :••  k  Lis  st^iti^n  without  further  trouble. 

\V::>.  :rjr  r.-k<  ii  it  was  ilifferent :  his  work  never  came  to  him. 
zj.z  o. -II  ::  ':e  oarri^-d  ^-n  in  his  own  house:  he  was  alwavs  forced 
tc  ^  :^  l:s  ^ .  rk ;  ai.d  whvn  auv  *neat  church  or  bnildins:  was  to 
;e  -.r\t::t-»i  in  jki.y  ?.twn.  which  was  lieyond  the  strength  of  the  oidi- 
Eikry  trjb.:-.s:i:-rL  c-f  :hv  j«lace  to  undertake,  masons  were  sent  for, 
AZ'l  dxk-r^i  fr:::i  all  the  ncighlouring  towns  and  districts  to  ol»tain 

A:  A  '.izL-z  wL-n  writinsr  was  almo^t  unkn^»wn  amon<;  the  laitv, 
az:.l  •-,•:  -i:-.  :i:as«  :;  il.  a  thousand  cc*uld  cither  read  or  write,  it  is  evi- 
d-t :.:!'•"  -ss-:  :.::*'.  :?..»:  s*.  :L.e  v3L[«e^lient  should  lie  hit  up«>n  by  which  a 
r..k>*  •..  :riv.//.::.^  :.  Lis  wv-rk  might  claim  the  assistance  and  ho^pitality 
::  *:■.>  '.  r  :..-r  in-ii^*  l.s  '.n  the  rv^id.  and  by  means  of  which  he  might 
tik-.  Lis  r^i-i  a:  :.:v.  vH  ix-achiug  tlie  lodge,  without  going  through 
%«v  ->  t  \jki_:i..i::  ::s  ir  giving  practical  prvof  of  his  skill.  For  this 
r.'2r:v«!<  a  st:  vI  5<\Ty::  >iin:AS  was  invented,  which  enabled  all  masons  to 
rsv>  c'-.i^*--  -•>  •*-■  -Lvf  us  such. and  by  which  also  eai.'h  man  could  make 
kr-  wv.  Lis  gr*  :e  :■>  thuM^^  of  similar  rank,  without  further  trouble  than 
a  •.v.Ar."jkl  sigTi,  or  the  utterance  of  s^Hne  reot^nised  pass-word.  Other 
^rfc.U-s  La  I  **.  r:it:Lini:  v4'  the  same  »>rt,  but  it  never  was  necessarv 
t,r  tL".:-.;  to  oarry  it  either  to  the  same  extent  nor  to  practise  it  so 
c:'^^ :;  AS  :hT  r.:AS».nis^  they  Veing  for  the  most  part  recddent  in  the  same 
v'.Avv  a:-v:  kix^wiug  ttu^h  other  personally.  The  masons^  who  thus  fn>m 
ci:vu:v.s:a:;vvs  Ixxxime  more  completely  organised  than  other  tnnk'S. 
>ftvrv  ii.cu  skilUd  in  the  arts  of  hewing  and  setting  stones,  acquainted 
>fcuh  ati  rwvr.l  iuv^'utiiHis  and  imprr>vements  connected  with  their 
\>t\^l\t5s^vx  \\.  AVvA  <AYAbk  «^f  carrying  •►ut  any  work  that  might  be  en- 
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trusted  to  them,  though  they  never  seem  to  have  attempted  to  exercise 
their  calling  except  under  the  guidance  of  some  superior  personage, 
either  a  bishop  or  abbot,  or  an  accomplished  layman.  Id  the  time  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  which  was  the  great  age  of  Gothic  art,  there  is 
no  instance  of  a  mason  of  any  grade  being  called  upon  to  fumi>h  the 
design  as  well  as  to  execute  the  work. 

It  may  appear  strange  to  us  in  the  19th  century,  among  whom  the 
great  majority  really  do  not  know  what  true  art  means,  that  six  cen- 
turies ago  eminent  men,  not  specially  educated  to  the  ])rofossion  of 
architecture,  and  qualified  only  by  talent  and  gocxl  taste,  should  have 
been  capable  of  such  vast  and  excellent  designs;  but  a  little  njflection 
will  show  how  easy  it  is  to  design  when  art  is  in  the  right  path. 

If  for  instance  we  take  a  cathedral,  any  one  of  a  series— let  us  say 
of  Paris ;  when  completed,  or  nearly  so,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  though 
an  improvement  (m  those  which  preceded  it,  there  were  many  things 
in  its  construction  or  design  which  might  have  l>een  1  Hotter.  The  side- 
aisles  were  too  low,  the  gallery  too  large,  the  clerestory  not  sufficiently 
8i>acious  for  the  disjday  of  the  painted  glass,  and  so  on.  I^et  us  next 
suppose  the  Bishop  of  Amiens  at  that  period  deteniiined  on  the  erection 
of  his  cathe<lral.  It  was  easy  for  him  or  his  mastcr-mas(m  to  make 
these  criticisms,  and  also  to  perceive  how  these  mistakes  might  Ix? 
avoided;  they  could  easily  see  whore  width  might  be  si)ared,  e^si)ecially 
in  the  nave,  and  where  a  little  additional  height  and  a  little  additional 
length  would  improve  the  effect  of  the  whole.  During  the  j)rogress  of 
the  Parisian  works  also  some  capitals  had  l)een  dcMsigned,  or  some  new 
form  of  piers  adopted,  which  were  improvements  on  prcce<ling  examples, 
and  more  confidence  and  skill  would  also  have  been  derived  from  the 
experience  gained  in  the  construction  of  arches  and  vaults.  All  these 
of  course  would  Ix)  adopted  in  the  new  cathetlral ;  and  without  making 
drawings,  guided  only  by  general  directions  as  to  the  ])lan  and  dinien- 
Bions,  the  masons  might  proceed  with  the  work,  and,  introducing  all 
the  new  improvements  as  it  progressed,  they  would  inevitably  produce 
a  Ijetter  result  than  any  that  preceded  it,  without  any  especial  skill 
on  the  part  either  of  the  master-mason  or  his  employer. 

If  a  third  cathedral  were  to  1^  built  after  this,  it  would  of  course 
contain  all  the  improvements  made  during  the  progress  of  the  second, 
and  all  the  coirections  which  its  results  suggested;  and  thus,  while 
the  art  was  really  progressive,  it  required  neither  great  individual 
skill  nor  particular  aptitude  to  build  such  edifices  as  wo  find. 

In  fine  arts  we  have  no  illustration  of  this  in  modern  times ;  but  all 
our  useful  arts  advance  on  the  same  principles,  and  lead  consequently 
to  the  same  results.  In  ship-building,  for  instance,  as  mentioned  in 
the  Introduction  (page  45),  if  we  take  a  series  of  ships,  from  those  in 
which  Edward  III.  and  his  bold  warriors  crossed  the  channel  to  the 
great  line-of-battle  ships  now  lying  at  anchor  in  our  harbours,  wo  find 
VOL.  I.  %  v^ 
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aouuno  of  steady  antl  miintemipl*tl  improvemfMit  fromfinttuU 
Stmie  iifw  mflliod  is  trial :  if  it  is  funnd  to  auccecti,  it  is  retaiueil ; 
it  fail8,  it  is  dropped.  Thns  tlie  geneml  tendency  constantly  tciulg 
progress  and  improvement.  And.  to  coutiuno  the  comparison  a  \u 
Further,  this  progress  in  the  art  in  not  attributable  to  one  or  m 
eiuiiiciit  naval  arohitoctx.  GR'at  and  important  discoveries  bate 
doubt  Itocn  made  by  individualH.  but  in  theee  casefi  vre  may  genen 
lUMume  that,  tlkc  state  of  science  Wing  ripe  for  such  advanced,  bid 
discovi-ry  in  question  not  been  made  by  one  man,  it  soon  vronld  h 
occurrwl  to  some  other. 

The  fiiet  is.  that  in  a  useful  art  like  that  <t{  ship-building,  or  iu 
art  citmbiniug  use  and  lieauty  like  tliat  of  architecture — that  i«.  w 
the  Intter  is  a  real,  livin^j,  national  art  —the  progresn  made  is  owi 
not  t»  tlic  eimimandiiig  abilities  of  jiarticuhtr  men,  but  to  theani 
influi'iiec  of  the  wlioh'  |)iiblic.  An  intelligi-nt  saih>rM-hi>  iUscu^mv 
^oihI  and  iKid  ipmlitiiti  tif  a  ship,  dtios  his  ]vtrt  towanls  the  advai 
nient  of  the  art  nf  sliip-lmilding.  So  in  andiitectnre,  the  merit  of  i 
one  aduiirable  building,  or  of  a  high  state  of  national  art,  is  not  ■ 
t"i  one  or  tn  it  ft-w  master  minds,  but  to  the  aggregation  of  ei 
rien(v.  tlif  mass  of  iiiteUivtuai  exertion,  which  alone  win  aeliievei 
pnietically  jm-at  n-sult.  Wlienever  we  see  any  work  of  man  ti 
wi.rthv  of  adniinition.  we  may  le  quite  sure  that  tlie  credit  of  it  is 
due  to  nil  iudiviiluitl,  Init  to  thousands  working  togi'ther  thnmjr 
long  stTies  iifyejirs. 

The  (Hjinli'd  fi.ithic  aKliitecture  of  Gcnuany  fnmislies  a  m-gal 
ilbislniti.m  of  tlie  view  which  we  liavc  taken  of  the  ciidiii 
iieeessiirv  for  givat  iiVL'hitectuntl  excellence.  There  the  style  was 
native,  bui  iiLtr.Kluced  from  France.  French  mawns  wen-  t-niploi 
who  cxecuti'il  tlii'ir  wiirk  ■with  the  utmost  puvision,  and  with  a  | 
ffcti.-u  of  nmsonic  skill  scarci-ly  to  1»  found  in  France  itself.  Bui 
uil  tlie  higher  elements  of  l>eauty,  tlio  German  jiointeil  Gotliic  cai 
dntls  arc  iunui'jisurably  inferior  to  the  French.  They  are  no  Ion 
the  (■spreswii'ii  of  the  devotional  feelings  of  the  clergj-  and  jieo 
and  lire  totally  devoid  of  the  highest  onlcr  of  architectnral  lieauty. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  very  pre-eminence  of  the  pi 
masonic  lodges  of  Germany  in  the  14th  centurj'  destroyeti  the 
When  freenmsonry  became  so  powerful  as  to  usurp  to  iti^-lf 
ilesiguing  as  well  as  the  execution  of  churches  ami  other  buildii 
there  was  an  end  of  true  art,  though  accompanied  by  the  prodnci 
of  some  of  the  most  wonderful  specimens  of  stone-cutting  and  of  t 
structive  skill  that  wore  ever  produced.  This,  however,  is  '■  bnildii 
not  architcctrire ;  and  though  it  may  excite  the  admiration  of 
vulgar,  it  never  will  tonch  the  feelings  of  the  true  artist  or  the  n 

This  decline  of  (me  art  had  nowhere  shown  itself  dniing  the  I 
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century,  with  wliich  we  are  concerned  at  j)re8ent.  Then  architecture 
"was  truly  progressive :  every  man  and  every  class  in  the  country  lent 
their  aid,  each  in  his  own  department,  and  all  worked  together  to  pro- 
duce those  wonderful  buildings  which  still  excite  our  admiration.  The 
masons  performed  their  parts,  and  it  was  an  important  one ;  but  neither 
to  them  nor  to  their  employers,  such  as  the  Ahh6  Suger,  Maurice  de 
Sully,  Robert  de  Lusarches,  or  Fulbert  of  Chart  res,  is  the  whole  merit 
to  be  ascribed,  but  to  all  classes  of  the  French  nation,  canying  on 
steadily  a  combined  movement  towards  a  well-defined  end. 

In  the  following  pages,  therefore,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
recur  to  the  freemasons  nor  their  masters — at  least  not  more  than 
incidentally — till  we  come  to  Germany.  Xor  will  it  be  necessary  to 
attempt  to  define  who  was  the  architect  of  any  particular  building. 
The  names  usually  fixed  upon  by  antiquaries  after  so  nnicli  search 
are  merely  those  of  the  master-masons  or  foremen  of  the  works,  who 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  main  designs  of  the  buildings. 
The  simple  fact  that  all  the  churches  of  any  particular  age  are  so 
like  to  one  another,  both  in  plan  and  detail,  and  so  nearly  equal  in 
merit,  is  alone  sufficient  to  prove  how  little  the  individual  had  to  do 
with  their  design,  and  how  much  was  due  to  the  age  and  the  progress 
the  style  had  achieved  at  that  time.  This,  too,  has  always  proved  to 
be  the  case,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  every  corner  of  the  world,  and 
in  every  age  when  architecture  has  been  a  true  and  living  art. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 
FRENCH  GOTHIC  CATHEDRALS. 


CX)STEXTS. 


Pam  —  Chartres  —  Rbcims  —  Amiens  —  Other  Catht drals  —  Later  Style  — 

St  Ouen's,  Rouen. 

The   great   difficulty  in  attempting  to  describe  the  architectnre  of 
France   during    the   glorious   period   of  the  13th  century  is  really 
the  enUHirras  de  rirhesae.     There  are  even  now  some  thirty  or  forty 
catheilrals  of  the  first  class  in  France,  all  owing  their  magnificence 
to  this  great  age.     Some  of  these,  it  is  true,  were  commenced  CTen 
early  in  the  12th,  and  many  were  not  completed  till  after  the  14th 
century ;  but  all  their  principal  features,  as  well  as  all  their  more 
important  l)eauties,  belong  to  the  13th  century,  which,  as  a  building 
epoch,  is  |x*rhaps  the  most  brilliant  in  the  whole  history  of  arcbi- 
tecture.     Not   even  the  great  Pharaonic  era  in  Egypt,  the  age  of 
Pericles  in  Greece,  nor  the  great  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  will 
l»ear  comparison  with  the  13th  century  in  Europe,  whether  we  look 
to  the  extent  of  the  Imildings  executed,  their  wonderful  variety  and 
constructive  elegance,  the  daring  imagination  that  conceived  them,  or 
the  power  of  j>oetry  and  of  lofty  religious  feelings  that  is  expra**^ 
in  every  feature  and  in  every  part  of  them. 

During  the  previous  age  almost  all  the  greater  ecclesiastical 
buildings  were  abbeys,  or  belonged  exclusively  to  monastic  establish- 
ments— were  in  fact  the  sole  property,  and  built  only  for  the  use,  of 
the  clergy,  though  the  laity,  it  is  true,  were  admitted  to  them,  bnt 
only  on  sufferance.  They  had  no  right  to  be  there,  and  took  no  part 
in  the  ceremonies  performed.  In  the  1 3th  century,  however,  almost 
all  the  great  buildings  were  cathedrals,  in  the  erection  of  which  the 
laity  bore  the  greater  part  of  the  expense,  and  shared,  in  at  least  an 
equal  degree,  in  their  property  and  purposes.  In  a  subeequent  age 
the  i>arocliial  system  went  far  to  sujiersede  even  the  cathedral,  the 
people's  church  taking  almost  entirely  the  place  of  the  priest's  churdi, 
a  step  which  was  subsequently  carried  to  its  utmost  length  by  the 
Reformation.  Our  present  subject  requires  us  to  fix  our  attention  on 
that  stage  of  this  great  movement  which  gave  rise  to  the  building  of 
the  principal  cathedrals  throughout  Europe  from  the  12th  to  the  loth 
century. 

Tho  ttansivtioTi  fxom  the  round  Gothic  to  the  trHe  pointed  Gothic 
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style  in  the  centre  of  France  took  place  with  the  revival  of  the 
national  power  under  the  guidance  of  the  great  Abbe  Suger,  about 
the  year  1144.  In  England  it  hardly  appeared  till  the  rebuilding 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  under  the  guidance  of  a  French  architect, 
A.D.  1175;  and  in  Germany  it  is  not  found  till,  at  all  events,  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  taken 
firm  root  in  that  country  till  a  century  at  least  after  it  had  been 
fairly  established  in  France. 

The  development  of  particular  features  will  be  pointed  out  as 
we  proceed ;  but  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  arrange  the  cathedrals 
and  great  buildings  in  chronological  order.  Such  an  attempt  would 
merely  lead  to  confusion,  as  most  of  them  took  a  century  at  least  to 
erect — many  of  them  two. 

In  France,  as  in  England,  there  is  no  one  great  typical  building 
to  which  we  can  refer  as  a  standard  of  perfection— no  Ilypostyle 
Hall  or  Parthenon  which  combines  in  itself  all  the  excellences  of  the 
style  adopted ;  and  we  are  forced  therefore  to  cull  from  a  number  of 
examples  materials  for  the  composition,  even  in  imagination,  of  a 
perfect  whole.  Germany  has  in  this  respect  been  more  fortunate, 
possessing  in  Cologne  Cathedral  an  edifice  combining  all  the  beauties 
ever  attempted  to  be  produced  in  pointed  Gothic  in  that  country. 
But  even  this  is  only  an  imitation  of  French  cathedrals,  erected  by 
persons  who  admired  and  understood  the  details  of  the  style,  but 
were  incapable  of  appreciating  its  higher  principles.  The  great 
cathedrals  of  Rheims,  Chartres,  and  Amiens,  are  all  early  examples 
of  the  style,  and  as  they  were  erected  nearly  simultaneously,  none 
of  their  architects  were  able  to  profit  by  the  experience  obtained  in 
the  others ;  they  are  consequently  all  more  or  less  experiments  in  a 
new  and  untried  style.  The  principal  parts  of  the  church  of  St. 
Ouen  at  Rouen,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  somewhat  too  late  a  date ;  and 
beautiful  though  it  is,  masonic  perfection  was  then  coming  to  be  more 
considered  than  the  expression  either  of  poetry  or  of  power. 

Still  in  Rheims  Cathedral  we  have  a  building  possessing  so  many 
of  the  perfections  and  characteristic  beauties  of  the  art,  that  it  may 
almost  serve  as  a  type  of  the  earlier  style,  as  St.  Ouen  may  of  the 
later;  and  though  we  may  regret  the  absence  of  the  intermediate 
steps,  except  in  such  fragments  as  the  Sainte  Chapelle  at  Paris,  still 
between  them  we  may  obtain  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  form  to^ 
which  French  art  aspired  during  its  most  flourishing  age. 

To  avoid  as  far  as  may  be  possible  the  tediousness  of  repetition 
necessary  if  the  attempt  were  made  to  describe  each  building  sepa- 
rately, and  at  the  same  time  not  to  fall  into  the  confusion  that  must 
result  from  grouping  the  whole  together,  the  most  expedient  mode 
will  perhaps  be,  to  describe  first  the  four  great  typical  cathedrals  of 
Paris,  Chartres,  Rheims,  and  Amiens,  and  then  to  point  out  briefly  the 
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principal  Teeemblances  and  difTorences  between  these  and  the  otli 
catlietlraU  of  France, 

Of  tlieeo  four,  that  of  Paria  U  the  oldest;  the  fonndation-sta 
having  boon  laid  1 163,  and  the  work  carried  on  with  ench  actiritr 
the  binhop,  Manrice  de  Sully,  that  the  high  altar  wag  dedicated  111 
the  iuteriur  completed  1208,  and  the  west  front  finished  about  1 


yea 


!I4. 


The  hiBtory  of  the  cathedral  of  Chartres  (Woodcnt  Ko.  389). 
J  canily  traced.  An  important  chnrch  wb*  erected  there 
BiHhop  Fulbert  in  the  beginning 
tlie  1 1  th  century,  of  which  bnildi 
scarcely  anvthing  now  remains  I 
the  piers  of  the  western  dooni. 

The  buihiing  of  the  present  chni 
seeniB  to  have  been  commenced  aK 
a  centun-  after  the  completion  of  1 
oilier  building,  for  the  great  wcsli 
towera  were  in  progress  in  tlie  ti 
1145,  and  the  new  choir  mnst  hj 
Ixjcn  commenced  very  shortly  aft 
wnrde.  Indeed,  the  greater  part 
the  bnililing  belongs  to  the  latter  b 
of  the  12th  century,  or  very  early 
the  13th;  but  it  was  not  coniplei 
till  the  year  1260. 

Tho  cathedral  of  Blu-inis  (Wo 
cut  Ko.  300)  WHS  coninienci>d  in  i 
year  1211,  immediately  after  a  1 
which  cousuiued  the  preceding  hui 
iug,  and  under  the  auspices  of  Ar 
bishop  Alberic  dc  Humbert,— Bol 
do  Conci  acting  as  trastce  on  the  p 
of  tho  laity.  It  was  so  far  comple 
in  all  essential  parts  ae  to  l>e  dedica 
in  1241. 

Amicne  Cathedr»l  (Woodcnt  '. 

30l)  was  commenced  in  1220.  and  <x 

I.  pleted  in   1257;  bnt  being  partii 

'   destroyed    by    fire    the     year    afl 

wards,  the  clerestory  and  all 
were  rebuilt.  The  whole  appears 
rnpleled,  nearly  as  wo  now  find  it,  about  the  year  12 
From  thifl  in-riod  to  the  building  of  the  choir  of  St  Oncn,  at  Bon 
i;tl»-1330,  thei-o  IB  a  remarkable  deficiency  of  great  examples 
France,    I'W  \\\\CT\\\tA\»,\ti  *.vw*  '"  '"'^•7  inijierfectly  filled  by 


up|M-r  parts  of  tho  church  ■ 
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exaiDplce  of  St.  Urbain  at  Troyes,  St.  UoDij^ne  at  Dijim,  and  a  fuw 
others.  ITioeo  are  just  sufficient  to  show  how  cxi^niHitc  the  style 
then  was,  and  what  wo  have  liifit  by 
almost  all  the  cathetlrals  of  Franco 
having;  been  commenced  simultaneously, 
and  none  being  left  in  which  tho  expe- 
rience of  their  predeceesors  could  be 
made  available. 

Thongh  the  plans  of  these  cathe- 
drals differ  to  some  extent,  their  dimen- 
siuna  are  very  nearly  the  same ;  that 
at- 

Parie,  coTcrins  about  64.108  Toel. 

CliKrtroa fiS.ECO    ,. 

Itlieiina 07.475    „ 

AmiCTiB 71,208    ,. 

These  dimensionH,  though  inferior 
to  those  of  Cologne,  Milan,  ijeville,  and 
Home  other  cxce]itionul   buihliugK,  are   ' 
still  .'IS  large  as  those  of  any  erected   *"  "^J^^       [^       "■ 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  -^ 

The  cathedral  of  I'aris  ivne  designed 
At  a  time  when  the  architects  had  not  ol  tt     el  tl    t 
their  own  nkill  wliieh  iiiade  them  afterwiinlN  1 1 

conslnictive  difficulties   of   the   design.      \h 
shown  in  the  phin  (Wooilcut  No.  ;((*«_),  tl 
|ioint»  of  support  ai-e  fur  more  numerous  n    I 
are  jilaced  nearer  to  one  another  than  ia  Ub 
ally  tho  case;  and  as  may  lie  seen  from  tl 
section,  iiist<!ad  of  two  tall  storeys,  the  hei^l  t 
is  divided  into  three,  and  made  up,  if  1  n  a       t,  -j^—^ 
BO  express  it,  of  a  series  of  cells  bnilt  over  a    1    f^  /A  -^ 
beside  each,  so  as  to  obtain  immense  atren^tl 
with  a  slight  exiienditure  of  materials. 

It  must  at  tho  srime  time  lie  confosh  1 
that  this  result  was  obtained  w*itl 
siderablo  sacrifice  of  grandeur  and  simplic  t} 
of  effect.  Even  before  the  building  was  com 
])letod,  the  architects  seem  to  have  beco  e 
aware  of  these  defects ;  and  as  is  shown  n 
tho  woodcut  (No.  388),  the  simple  nndivid  1 
windows  of  tho  clerestory  wore  cut  down  so 
as  to  give  them  tho  greatest  possible  height,  nt  i4rtB,  (Fntn  oiOii's'Hud,) 
and  tho  roof  of  tho  upper  gallery  made  flat 
to  admit  of    this,     Sulwoqnently  larger  windows  were    introduced 


fil 
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riib  *  VKw  U>  obiaiaiD^  foirer  ftnil  lar^ 
•ikT^K  4=jL  aW  •■(  iK-vrw  b>  *>iinit  <>f  lar^r  mrfaces  for  painted  gU« 
W:-^:.  ^1  ^^Mif  {£;■c^>TMarGU  ute  ««tti«<dnd  tus  not  iDtonuJly  \k 
•ik:L.T  JT-ut'-ri;  w  t^  v^bi^F  tiiKv.  though  externally  there  is  a  vet 
^  y.v:  k^[3.i-:v  i^  •«tIiD«'  and  ap{«Anncv  of  cvliditj  in  the  whui 
lr;>;r^^y  :E  »tui  ivtains^  a>  may  be  «n.'ii  fruan  the  plan,  tl 
hexapartite  anang 
ment    in    it»   nol: 


the 


aisle,  and  the  qnadr 
partite  in  the  ndi 
aisles  ftaW.  Th 
caofes  the  centr 
vault  to  oterpowi 
tht««.>  on  each  sd 
and  make«  not  on] 
the  whole  chnid 
hot  all  the  part 
lixik  much  smalli 
than  n-oolil  hit 
bci^n  the  caae  h* 
the  njof  been  <d 
into  smaller  dir 
Biona,  as  was  almi 
Bttbseqneatly  tb 
case. 

At  Chartres  nw 
of  these  defi'CIs  v«i 
avoided:  theri-i 
then;  a  eimjJicityi 
di«i^  and  a  gnix 
ear  of  coneeptio 
seldom  earpasBe< 
The  great  defect  • 
|tn>portion  in  th 
building  ariwe  ttv 
the  circnni«tan< 
that  the  an^hitect  ii 
doded  the  three  utl 
of  the  old  chnn^  i 
tho  rtr.tral  aisle  of  the  pivsent  one.  At  that  time  the  architec 
h.td  ii"i  iiiiiiiu^)  ihat  daring  perfection  of  execution  whidi  afU 
w^arvln  •<iiab:t\1  iheni  to  ftirry  the  vanlts  to  «o  astoiUBhing  a  hdgl 
At  I'hartix^  (he  prv^portiou  of  width  to  height  la  nearly  as  1 
3.  the   I'u^tdih  i-f   the   central  uave   being   nearly   50   fL.   and  t 
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huight  only  106  With  the  great  length  of  Kuch  buildings  found  in 
England  such  pniportione  wt,re  tolerable,  but  in  the  shorter  French 
cathedruls  it  gives  an  appearance  of  depression  which  is  far  from 
being  pleasing  and  as  tho  painted  glass  has  been  almost  entirely 
removed  from  tho  navt  a  cold  glai-e  now  pervades  tho  whole,  which 
renders  it  eKtremelj  dilfacult  to  fomi  an  opinion  of  the  originiil 
cfiect 


Most  of  those  defects  wore  avoided  by  the  builders  of  the  cathedral 
at  liheims,  and  nothing  can  exceed  tho  simple  beauty  and  perfection 
of  the  arrangement  of  tho  plan,  as  well  as  of  the  general  harmony  of 
all  the  part*.  The  proportion,  both  in  width  and  height,  of  the  sido- 
aislcs  to  the  central  nave,  and  the  absence  of  side  chapels  and  of  any 
subeeqnent  additions,  render  the  nave  one  of  the  most  perfect  in 
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France.  Tho  mode  in  which  the  church  expands  as  yon  ajiprnncli 
the  chiiir,  and  tho  general  arrangement  of  tho  eastern  part,  at  Hbovn 
ill  tho  plan  (\Voo<lcnt  No.  390"),  are  equally  excellent,  and  are  wir- 
paascd  l)j-  DO  building  of  tho  Middle  Ages.  The  piere  are  perh»]* 
a  little  heavy,  and  their  capitals  want  eimplicitr  ;  the  triforiani  it  if 
anything  too  plain  ;  and  at  tho  present  day  the  cBect  of  light  in  the 
chureh  i»  in  one  re8pect  reversed,  inasmuch  oa  the  clerwtory  nUins 
ita  painted  glaHx.  whith  in  tlio  wile  aisles   has   Icon  ahuuKt  t^italK 


ik-Mtroycd,  making  the  hnilding  appear  aa  though  lighted  from  ItKi* 
-  ftn  armiigenK'iit  highly  destructive  of  arehitectural  beauty.  Ni"!- 
witliHtnnding  all  tltis,  it  far  suqusses  those  baildings  which  preredtJ 
it,  and  is  only  equalled  by  Amiens  and  those  completed  aftcrwanU 
Their  su[>eriority  however  arose  from  the  introduction  just  at  the  tinK 
of  their  erection  of  com  plica  tod  window- tracery,  eaabUng  tho  builderG  to 
iltF({)eiit)c  almost  wholly  with  8oli<l  walls,  and  to  make  their  clerretone^ 
lit  least  one  bln;^o  i)f  goigeouH  ei>louring.     By  the  Improvement  in 
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tracery  then  introduced,  they  wero  able  to  dispose  the  glase  in  the 
most  beautiful  forms,  and  framed  in  stone,  so  as  to  render  it,  notwith- 
standing its  extent,  still  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  building.  In 
this  respect  the  great  height  of  the  clerestory  at  Amiens,  and  its 
exceeding  lightneea,  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over  the  preceding 


churches,  although  this  is  gained  at  the  sacrifice,  to  a  certain  extent, 
of  the  sober  and  simple  majesty  of  the  earlier  esamplea.  There  is, 
nevertheless,  so  much  beauty  and  so  much  poetry  in  the  whole  effect, 
that  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  apply  the  cold  rules  of  criticism  to  so  fanciful 
and  fascinating  a  creation. 

Externally  the  same  progress  is  observable  in  theee  four  cathedrals 
as  in  their  interior  arrangements.     I'ho  facade  of  the  cathedral  at 
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)Vii»  vNW^hWuI  Nik  l\\yi)  IH  Hiin)»1o  in  its  ontline.  and  I0M  a=»i  3l^ 
j*^lH^  lu  a\1  it«  i^rtii,  and  tliongh  pcrhajjff  a  littk  r/ptm  w  ti*  *:b»r2»r 
\\f  h\>*\UHt«iKk  it  in  adminibly  a4lapted  to  it«  mtoatkjn.  anri  b-tii  m 
^>«iA^t\  4uu\  |m^|H^rtion  litM  admirably  to  the  chnrch  to  wLkii  h  u 
4^ltAv^K^t  Tlw  Mankm  ttv,  of  tlio  building,  aa  origxikallT  daipa-^ 
««vi»l  Kaw  Uvu  Hinpilarly  l)oautiful,  for,  though  aadhr  difffigond 
l\\  lh\^  iuai^^ni\m  of  ohH)H'lM,  which  olditerate  the  \mttnme§  aihl 
^W|^v^^v  il  vxf  that  li^^ht  and  nhado  ho  indinpenaable  to  architoctml 
Wl^\*^v  ihcrx^  \vl  TxnuaiuB  a  8iiui>licity  of  outline,  and  an  elegance  in 
iW  v^Kv'^o  llvxrtu  of  tho  building,  that  has  not  often  been  exoelkd  in 

VW  U^x^vr  |v%tt  of  tho  facade  at  Chartres  (Woodcut  No.  393)  i8 
^-JkWt  iKau  ih^Al  \xf  IViriti,  and  ho  plain  (it  might  almost  be  called 
^%isW'  A>  Kj^rvUv  lo  admit  of  ^^>ml>^mKon  with  it ;  but  its  two  epireit,  of 
\U?iK'Xvt',t  A^\^  an^  unsuqmHsiHl  in  Fninco.  Even  in  the  eouthem  or 
\«Jt\Wi  ot  tW  t>*v\  »Kioh  wan  prolmbly  iininhed  in  tho  12th  centnrr,  we 
tiuxl  At  I  ^lio  v'Vmvuisi  whiv^h  won^  ho  fully  dovolopod  in  Germany  and 
vWv^hviv  XV.  tho  tolU^\>iuj:  ivuturioH.  Tho  change  from  the  square  to 
lb\*  \vi.i^\^*'..  A^\d  ftvm  tho  |vr|Hnidicular  part  to  the  sloping  sides  of 
ifcK*  x^'.u\\  Atv  uvAUs'^pxl  with  tho  nuwt  jHjrfectart;  and  were  not  the 
v^vt  xt  ^^twUuw  d^tttri\Y\Hl  by  tho  olaborato  richnees  of  the  other 
*^»i^Vv  \%  \s\^\x\s\  Iv  KXxuNidonxl  ouo  of  tho  most  beautiful  of  its  dasB. 
'Vtiv  v.ox^  oi  xivrrthorn  spirx^  w»w»  oriH^tinl  by  Jean  Texier  between  the 
\\\A^%  l.Vr  Aud  IM4.  and.  uotwithHtaudiug  tho  lateness  of  its  date,  it 
uiuxi  Iv  sNsisuloiwl  a»  o«  tho  wholo  tho  most  beautifully  designed 
Sk^'nv  vi\  I'v  xvv.tiuout  of  bhin>|¥>:  and,  though  not  equal  in  height,* 
vvt',.*'.v'\  !,^;  suu\*NsiuiS  in  olo^^mv  of  outlino  and  appropriateness  of 
dvvs'^v  i*\sv>i\'  >*t  S;t^.4»ur)r»  Vionua^  or  ovon  Antwerp.  If  it  has  rivals 
\i  In  I 'a-,  m  KuVwr^.  o!  thv^t^MU'^igmHl  for  tho  cathedral  at  Cologne: 
tw,  \\v*v  v,>  vis  ^^tls  of  tho  steimo  dato,  it  can  hardly  bo  doubted  that  it 
wvuM  Iv  vNi'.v.xU  twl  tho  tlm^t  spir\>  of  tho  three. 

llvo  r.Hi'>vo!>  {It  l^h^rtixvi  havo  more  projection  than  those  of 
l\%us.  >itul  wviv  vMi^ir.aUy  do^i^mnl  with  two  towers  to  each,  and 
t\\v»  v^tluts  \>otv  i^IavxxI  ouo  ou  wioh  sido  of  tho  choir;  so  that  the 
\\i?h\\hul  would  hcivo  had  oi^ht  to>v\*r8  alti^^ther  if  completed;  but 
uv^uo  \  \vv^»t  tho  w\>»ioru  twv  havo  Uxm  carrieil  higher  than  the 
^I»viu4;uti;  v^l'  tho  iw^f;  and  though  thoy  sor\*o  to  vary  the  outline, 
tho\  vlv»  uv»t  jvliovox  tv»  tho  oxtout  thoy  might  havo  done,  the  heavy 
majc<.i\ou^N!is  of  tho  n^xt  In  othor  tvsjHVta  tho  external  lieauty  of  the 
i>atht\lral  is  sv^uxowhat  ii\junHl  by  tho  oxtn>me  hoavinees  of  the  flying 
buiU'v^***^^  whioh  won^  d^vnunl  nooosssary  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the 
ouovtuous  vault  of  tho  wntral  na^v;  and,  though  each  is  in  itself 
a   ma>«iivo  and    U>autiful   obj^vt,  thoy   crowd  the  clerestory  to  an 

>  Ttk>  iH^i^hl  i^  th«!>  old  v^xiro  i»  342  0.  (>  iu.  vilh  the  enm;  of  tlie  new,  971  ft. 
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inconvenient  extent;  the  effect  of  which  in  also  somewhat  injuroil 
by  the  imperfect  tracery  of  the  windows,  each  of  which  more 
resembles  separate  openings  groui>e<i  tc^other  than  one  ^anil  and 
simple  window. 

The  pn^resB  that  took  place  between  this  building  and  tiiat  at 
Rhcinis  is  moro  remarkable  on  the  exterior  than  even  in  tltu  interior. 
The  facade  of  that  church,  though  small  as  compared  with  some 
others,  was  perhaps  the  most  lieaiitifiil  structure  prndiicod  during 
the  Middle  Ages;  and,  though  it  is  difficult  to  institute  a  rigorous 
comparison  between  things  so  dissimilar,  there  is  pcrliaiw  mi  faradc, 
either  of  ancient  or  of  modem  times,  that  sur- 
passes it  in  beauty  of  proportion  and  detaibt,  or 
in  fitness-  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed. Nothing  can  excoed  the  majesty  of  its 
deeply-recessed  tri]de  portals,  tlic  bcautyof  the  i-ose- 
I  window  that  surmounts 
them,  or  the  ch'ganco  of 
the  gallery  that  oouiplotes  | 
I  the  fa^le   and   twrvos 

basement  to  the  light 
j  and  graceful  tnwers  thai 
crown  the  composition.  .. 
'i'heso  were  designed  to 
I  carrj-  spires,  tio  doubt  ok 
I  elegant  and  appropriate  as 
I  themselves ;  but  this  pirt 
I  of  the  design  was  never 
completed.  The  beautiful 
range  of  buttresses  whiuli 
I  adorn  the  flanks  of  Ihc  | 
luildiiig  are  also  jicrhaps 
he  most  l)eautiful  in 
;;,Cf™  France,  and  carry  the  as 
design  of  the  fa9ado  back 
to  the  transepts.  These  are  late  and  less  ornate  than  the  western 
front,  but  are  still  singularly  beautiful,  though  wanting  tho 
two  towers  designed  to  complete  them.  On  the  intersection  of 
the  navo  with  tho  tmnsepts  there  rose  at  one  time  a  spire  of 
wood,  probably  as  high  as  the  intended  spires  of  the  western 
towois,  and  one  still  crowns  tho  ridge  of  the  chevet,  rising  to 
half  the  height  above  the  roof  that  tho  central  one  was  intended 
to  attain.  Were  these  all  complete,  wc  should  have  tho  beau  ideal 
externally  of  a  French  cathedral,  with  one  central  and  two  western 
spires,  and  four  towers  at  the  ends  of  tho  transepts.  All  these 
perhaps   never  were  fully  completed   in   any  instunce,  though   the 
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rudiments  of  the  arrangement  are  found  in  almost  all  the  princi- 
pal French  cathedrals.  In  some,  as  for  instance  at  Rouen,  it  was 
carried  out  in  number,  though  at  such  different  periods  and  of  such 
varied  design  as  to  destroy  that  unity  of  effect  essential  to  perfect 

beauty. 

The  external  effect  of  Amiens  may  be  taken  rather  as  an  example 
of  the  defects  of  the  general  design  of  French  cathedrals  than  as  an 
illustration  of  their  beauties.  The  western  facade  presents  the  same 
general  features  as  those  of  Paris  and  Bheims,  but  the  towers  are  so 
small  in  proportion  to  the  immense  building  behind  as  to  look  mean 
and  insignificant,  while  all  the  parts  are  so  badly  put  together  as  to 
destroy  in  a  great  measure  the  effect  they  were  designed  to  produce 
The  northern  tower  is  223  ft.  high,  the  southern  205  ;  both  therefore 
are  higher  than  those  at  York,  but  instead  of  being  appropriate  and 
beautiful  adjuncts  to  the  building  they  are  attached  to,  they  only 
servo  in  this  instance  to  exaggerate  the  gigantic  incubus  of  a  ri«uf, 
208  ft.  in  height,  which  overpowers  the  building  it  is  meant  to 
adorn. 

The  same  is  the  ease  with  the  central  spire,  which,  though  higher 
than  that  at  Salisbury,  being  422  ft.  high  from  the  pavement,  is 
reduced  from  the  same  cause  to  comparative  insignificance,  and  is 
utterly  unequal  to  the  purjwse  of  relieving  the  heaviness  of  outline 
for  which  this  cathedral  is  remarkable.  The  filling  up  of  the  spaces 
l)etween  the  buttresses  of  the  nave  with  chapels  prevents  the  transepts 
from  having  their  full  value,  and  gives  an  unpleasing  fulness  and 
flatness  to  the  entire  design. 

All  French  cathedrals  are  more  or  less  ojxjn  to  these  objections, 
and  are  deficient  in  consequence  of  that  exquisite  variety  of  outline 
and  i)lay  of  light  and  shade  for  which  the  Fnglish  examples  are  so 
remarkable ;  but  it  still  remains  a  question  how  far  the  internal 
loftiness  and  the  glory  of  their  painted  glass  compensate  for  these 
external  defects.  The  truth  i)erhaps  would  be  found  in  a  mean  be- 
tween the  two  extremes,  which  has  not  unfortunately  been  attained 
in  any  one  example ;  and  this  arises  mainly  from  the  fact  that 
besides  the  effect  of  mass  or  beauty  of  outline,  there  were  many 
minor  considerations  of  use  or  beauty  that  governed  the  design.  We 
must  confcetiuently  look  closely  at  the  details,  and  restore,  in  imagi- 
nation at  least,  the  building  in  all  its  completeness,  before  we  can 
discover  how  far  the  general  effect  was  necessarily  sacrificed  for 
jmrticular  purposes. 

What  painted  glass  was  to  the  interior  of  a  French  cathedral 
sculpture  was  to  the  exterior.  Almost  all  the  arrangements  of  the 
facade  were  modified  mainly  to  admit  of  its  display  to  the  greatest 
pOHHiVAv;  e'x.Vv.wN..    ^V\\v  V\v\v!<i  ^reat  cavernous  porches  of  the  lo^'erptft 
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would  Ix)  ugly  and  unmeaning  in  the  highest  degree  without  the 
sculptures  that  adorn  them.  The  galleries  ahove  are  mere  ranges  of 
niches,  as  unmeaning  without  their  statues  as  the  great  mullionod 
windows  without  their  "  storeyed  panes."  In  such  lateral  porches,  too, 
as  those  for  instance  at  Chartres,  the  architecture  is  wholly  subordinate 
to  the  sculpture;  and  in  a  perfect  cathedral  of  the  13th  c^jntury  the 
buttresses,  pinnacles,  even  the  gargoyles,  every  "coin  of  vantage," 
k'lls  its  tale  by  some  image  or  representation  of  some  living  thing, 
giving  meaning  and  animation  to  the  whole.  The  cathedral  thus 
l)ecame  an  immense  collection  of  sculptures,  containing  not  only  the 
whole  history  of  the  world  as  then  known  and  understood,  but  also  of 
an  immense  number  of  objects  representing  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Thus  the  great  cathedrals  of  Chartres  and  Rheims  even 
now  retain  some  5000  figures,  scattered  about  or  grouped  together  in 
various  parts,  beginning  with  the  history  of  the  creation  of  the  world 
and  all  the  wondrous  incidents  of  the  1st  chapter  of  Genesis,  and 
thence  continuing  the  history  through  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. In  these  sculptures  the  story  of  the  redemption  of  mankind 
is  told,  as  set  forth  in  the  New,  with  a  distinctness,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  an  earnestness,  almost  impossible  to  surpass.  On  the 
other  hand,  ranges  of  statues  of  kings  of  France  and  other  popular 
potentates  carry  on  the  thread  of  jjrofane  history  to  the  period  of 
the  erection  of  the  cathedral  itself.  In  addition  to  these  we  have, 
interspersed  with  them,  a  whole  system  of  moral  philosophy,  as 
illustrated  by  the  virtues  and  the  vices,  each  represented  by  an 
appropriate  s^vmibol,  and  the  reward  or  punishment  its  invariable 
accompaniment.  In  other  parts  are  shown  all  the  arts  of  peace,  every 
pnxjess  of  husbandry  in  its  appropriate  season,  and  each  manufacture 
or  handicraft  in  all  its  principal  forms.  Over  all  these  are  seen  the 
heavenly  hosts,  with  saints,  angels,  and  archangels.  All  this  is  so 
hannoniously  contrived  and  so  lieautifully  expressed,  that  it  becomes 
a  question  even  now  whether  the  sculpture  of  these  cathedrals  does 
not  excel  the  architecture. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  books  were  rare,  and  those  who  could 
read  them  rarer  still,  this  sculpture  was  certainly  most  valuable  as  a 
means  of  popular  education  ;  but,  as  Victor  Hugo  beautifully  expresses 
it,  "  Ceci  tuera  cela :  lo  livre  tuera  TEglise."  The  printing-press  has 
rendered  all  this  of  little  value  to  the  present  generation,  and  it  is 
only  through  the  eyes  of  the  artist  or  the  antiquary  that  we  can  even 
dimly  appreciate  what  was  actual  instruction  to  the  less  educated 
citizens  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  medium  through  which  they 
learned  the  history  of  the  world,  or  heard  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation  conveyed  from  God  to  man.  All  this,  few,  if  any,  can 
fully  enter  into  now ;  but  unless  it  is  felt  to  at  least  some  extent, 
it  is  impossible  these  wonderful  buildings  can  ever  be  ap])reciated. 
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In  the  Middle  Ap^w.  the  nciilptnrc,  the  painting,  tho  rattHic  of  thi- 
people  were  all  fonnd  in  the  cathedrals,  and  there  only.  Add  l<> 
thin  their  ceramonies.  their  sanctity,  especially  that  conferred  liv  iLt 
n.'liiMof  KatntD  and  martvTB  which  they  contained — ali  these  tiling 
made  these  buildings  all  in  all  In 
these  who  erecteal  aod  to  those  who 
worshipped  in  them. 

The  cathedral  of  Beaavais  is  gn-nv- 
rally  mentioned  in  oonjanction  with 
tliat  of  Amiens,  and  jostly  so,  not  i'dIv 
in  consequence  of  its  local  proxiiuitv, 
uud  from  its  being  so  near  it  in  ilati'. 
liut  also  from  a  general  similarity  iit 
style.  BcauTais  is  in  fact  an  cxa^grn- 
tion  of  Amiens,  and  shows  defects  i-( 
design  more  to  be  expected  in  Gfrmany 
tlian  in  France.  It  was  commi.>ii«.'<1 
fire  years  later  than  Amiens,  or  in  r22-''. 
iind  tho  works  were  vigorously  pnmii'il 
I  ict ween  tho  years  1 349  and  1 2>l'. 
though  thf)  dedication  did  not  takr 
place  till  1272.  The  architects,  in 
their  rivalry  of  their  great  neighViir. 
Hceiu  to  liave  attempted  more  thau 
they  had  skill  to  perform,  -for  the 
roof  fell  in  in  1284,  and  when  re- 
built, mlditioual  strength  was  given 
by  the  insertion  of  aoother  pier  !■> 
twoon  every  two  of  these  in  the  "M 
ileHign,  which  served  to  exs^prate 
the  apparent  height  of  the  ]>iiT- 
itrchcs.  Emboldened  by  this,  they 
seem  to  have  determined  to  cany 
tho  clerestory  to  tfao  tinpreoedeiit«J 
height  of  150  f^.,  or  about  iitKf 
times  the  width,  measuring  from  the 
centre  of  one  pier  to  that  of  the  ueit 
■0,  a  very  acnte  vault,  wide  pier-spacw. 
and  iKild  iiinKHive  HupiMirts,  might  have  been  not  only  tolcrabk, 
but  HuliUnie:  but  as  this  cathedral  wants  all  these  qualitii«.  ibo 
cffvit  now  is  only  that  of  a  most  extraordinary  masonic  fosr  Jt 
fi-rri;  whith,  tbungh  jinxtuctivo  of  considerable  astonishment  amoit); 
tlic  gaping  VTilgiir,  {«  defwtivo  iu  taste,  and  by  no  means  pleasing  in 


♦    ♦    ♦ 
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Them  defects  moreover  were  conaiderably  increased  by  the  lata 
period  at  which  the  greater  part  of  tho  cathedral  was  built,  llie 
south  tranaept  was  commenced  only  in  1500;  the  northei'n  one  thirty 
years  later,  and  wan  only  finiHlicd  in  I5.tT  ;  but  even  this  hardly  gives 


the  date  of  the  details,  for  in  1 555  the  architects  of  the  building  being 
seized  with  a  deeire  of  rivalling  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
which  was  then  tho  object  of  universal  admiration,  undertook  the 
constructioQ  of  a  spire  on  the  intersection  of  the  transepts,  which 
VOL.  I.  2  N 
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tht\v  ivmpleUil  in  thirteen  years,  but  which  stood  onlj  frr*  Tri^r^ 
fn^m  thftt  time,  having  fallen  down  on  the  day  of  the  Ajc^c^fC  in. 
tho  \-VHir  1573.     lliis  accident  so  damaged  the  works  nnder  it  *»  v 
nx^uirv  oonsideraWe  reconstruction,  which  is  what  we  now  siee.    Tii* 
spire,  of  which  the  original  drawings  still  exist,  was  4S»j  ft.  in  bci^^t: 
and  although,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  age  in  which  it  wis 
«>rvvtcil.  ni>t  of  the  purest  design,  must  still  have  been  a  very  &  ILr 
and  Ivautiful  object,  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  Chartres,  which  V4« 
built  onlv  half  a  centurv  earlier. 

Tukou  altogether,  the  cathedral  of  Beauvais  may  be  considered  as  an 
example  of  that  "  vaulting  ambition  that  o'erleape  itself."    Every  prin- 
ciple of  Gothic  art  is  heie  canit«} 
to  an  extreme  which  desm>Ts 

• 

the  object  with  which  it  was  de 
signed,  and  not  only  practicaDv 
has  caused  the  ruin  of  the  l^nild- 
ing  and  prevented  its  completio'O. 
but  has  so  far  destroved  its  an- 
istic  effect  as  to  make  it  an  ex- 
ample of  what  should  be  avoidoi 
rather  than  of  what  should  le 
followed.  It  has  all  that  want 
of  repose  and  solidity  which  has 
often  been  made  the  reproach 
of  Gothic  architecture.  Not- 
withstanding its  size,  it  has  do 
majesty:  and  though  it  has 
stood  so  long,  it  has  a  painfol 
appearance  of  instability:  its 
whole  construction  looks  like 
props  applied  to  prevent  it« 
falling,  rather  than,  as  in  the 
earlier  buildings,  suggesting  ad- 
ditional strength  and  insuring 
durability.     Even  its  details,  as 


;•!•« 


ri  111  of  (\ithixlntl  lit  N«>y»»n.    iFnun  TUm^'A 
M■•lH•^rvl|»lll«•.")    Si'dk  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


shown  in  the  Woodcut  No.  397. 

representing  one  of  the  tran- 
5irpts,  slu>w  an  attenuation  and  meagroncss  very  unusual  in  French 
an'hitiMtnn\  and  which,  thoiigh  graceful,  have  neither  the  power 
i»f    the    earlier    nor    the     richness    characteristic    of    contcmporaiy 


building 


The  I'athinlral  of  Noyon  is  an  earlier  example,  and  one  of  the  best 
and  ini>t«t  elegant  transition  specimens  in  France,  having  been  com- 
menanl  alnnit  the  year  1137,  and  completed,  as  we  now  see  it,  in  1167. 
Here  thii  circular  arch  had  not  entirely  disappeared,  which  was  owing 
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to  its  early  date,  and  to  its  aituation  near  the  German  1>ordoT,  and  its 
connection  with  the  sco  of  Toumay,  with  which  it  was  long  united. 
Like  the  aieter  church  at  tliat  place,  it  was  triapsal,  which  gavo  it 
great  elegance  of  arrangement.  The  one  defect  of  thie  form  seems  to 
be,  that  it  does  not  lend  itself  easily  to  the  combination  of  towers 
which  were  then  so  much  in  vogue. 

In  singular  contrast  to  this  is  the  neighbouring  cathedral  of  Laon, 
one  of  the  very  few  in  France  which  have  no  chovot.  It  terminates 
with  a  square  east  end,  like  an  English  church,  except  that  it  has 
there  a  great  circular  window  only,  instead  of  tho  immense  wall  of 


Cuthr-ilnt.    (Froai  DawBUrud,) 


glass  usually  adopted  in  this  country.  In  style  it  more  resembles  the 
cathedral  of  Paris  than  any  other,  though  covering  less  ground  and 
smaller  in  all  its  features.  Its  groat  glory  is  its  crowning  group  of 
towers.  The  two  western  (with  the  esooption  of  their  spires)  and 
the  two  at  tho  end  of  the  northern  transept  are  complete.  On  the 
eouthem  side  only  one  has  been  carried  to  its  full  height,  and  tho 
central  lantern  is  now  crowned  by  a  low  pyramidal  roof  instead  of 
the  tall  spire  that  must  onco  have  adorned  it;  but  even  as  they 
now  are,  the  sis  that  remain,  whether  seen  from  the  immediate 
neighbourhood   of    the   building    or    from   the   plain   below — for  it 
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tho  flat  top  (if  a  high  isolatetl  hill— have 
highly  picturesque  aud  pleaaii 
offect,  and  notwithstandiD^  tl 
iiidr-iioBB  of  Bonie  of  its  detail 
and  its  deficiency  in  BcolptOTe. 
is  in  many  respoots  one  of  tl 
iiioBt  interesting  of  the  cathedn 
of  France. 

One  of  tlie  earliest  of  the  coi 
pleto  [Niinted  CiotlUc  chnrdies 
France  is  that  of  Ci>ut«ncc8{\Voc 
cut  No.  400),  the  whole  of  whi 
Iwlongs  to  tlie  first  half  of  the  13 
century,  and  though  poor  in  bchI 
turo,  makes  up  fur  tliis  to  sa 
extent  by  the  elegance  of  ita  arcl 
toctural  details,  which  are  nn 
vailed  or  nearly  ao  in  France. 
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Externally  it  poesesses  two  western  Bi)ires,  and  one  octagonal 
lantern  over  the  intersection  of  tlie  na<c  and  transi'i.t,  which,  both 
for  beauty  of  detail  and  approiirinteiieHB,  in  the  liest  B[M.'ci:nen  of  its 
class,  and  only  wants  the  crowning  sfiiro  to  make  this  groiiji  of  towers 
(yjnal  to  anything  on  this  Bide  of  tlio  f  haniitl 

Notre  Danio  de  Dijon  is  another  txample  (  f  thi  t 
elegant  age,  but  possessing  thi  Itnrgiuilian  iKtiihaii 
recessed  porch  or  nar 
thex,  surmounted  bv  a 
facade  of  two  0]x,n 
galleries,  one  over  the 
other,  exactly  in  the 
manner  of  the  chnrches 
of  Piaa  and  Lncca  of 
the  11th  and  12th  cen- 
turies, of  which  it  may 
be  considered  an  imita 
tion.  It  is,  however 
as  unsatisfactory  in 
pointed  Gothic,  e\cn 
with  the  very  best  di, 
tails,  as  it  is  in  tlie 
psctido^lasisical  atj  le  of 
Pisa,  forming  in  either 
case  a  rcmarkabl}  un 
meaning  mode  of  deco 
ration. 

The  cathedrals  of 
Sens  and  Auxerro 
are  pure  examples 
of  pointed  architecture 
The  latter  (a.d.  1213) 
internally  rivals  per 
haps  even  Goutances. 
Kothing  t-an  be  more 
elegant  than  the  junc- 
tion of  the  lady  chapol 
here  with  the  chevet;  for  though  this  is  almost  always  pleasingly 
arranged,  the  design  has  been  unusually  sucoessful  in  this  instance. 
The  two  slender  shafts,  shown  in  the  Woodcnt  No.  401,  just  suffice 
to  give  it  pre-eminence  and  dignity,  without  introducing  any  feature 
so  large  as  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  whole. 

In  the  great  church  at  St.  Quentin,  the  five  chapels  of  the  chevet 
have  each  two  pillars,  arranged  similarly  to  these  of  the  lady  chapel 
at  Aaxerre ;  and  though  the  effect  is  rich  and  varied,  the  result  is  not 
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ihia  mstancc.    Taken  altogether,  however,  ft* 
0  mora  perfect  and  boautifal  than  this  ahaoKt 


.[uiti-  HI  huiii-y  aH 
i-livv.tu  ill  Frani» 
iiiikiiowu  •.■lamplo. 

Thf  cathi'dral of  Trojeu,  commenood  in  1 206, and  continued  stoadilj 
f..r  lu'ifv  than  three  ocnturies,  is  one  of  the  few  in  Fianco  designci 
<Ti(;iniill,v  with  fivo  aiitles  and  a  range  of  chapela.  The  oBect,  however. 
JB  fur  fn'ui  liatiiifaL-tor^-.  The  great  width  thng  given  makos  the  wh<Ji' 
ii[-]*.'Hr  low.  uikI  thi.'  ehuir  wants  that  expansion  and  dignity  wliii-li  Ik 


iot  FandrnfOnllidlnl  ■ITmfA    (Fnan  Amtgi].) 

r^>  phasing  at  Itheims  and  Chartres.  Still  tho  details  and  design  of 
t)io  (virlior  ]mrts  are  good  and  elegant ;  and  tho  west  front  (Woodcut 
No.  403),  though  liclcinging  wholly  to  the  I6th  century,  is  one  of  the 
iMiKit  pleasing  sftccimene  of  flamboyant  work  in  Franco,  being  rich 
witliont  eiulicranoo,  and  devoid  of  the  bad  taste  that  sometimes  di^ 
tij^rvB  works  of  this  class  and  age. 

Tlw  ealhedml  at  Soissons  is  one  of  tho  most  pleasing  of  all  theae 
ctuoiJhw.    ^cA.\a^^  >:»&  ravT^aes  tho  justncBS  of  tho  proportions  of  Ik 
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central  and  side  aialeB  both  in  thcniBclvos  and  to  one  anothov.  Thougli 
the  church  is  not  large,  and  principally  of  that  age — the  latter  half  of 
the  13th  century— in  which  the  effect  depended 
BO  much  on  painted  glass,  now  doBtrojed  or 
disarranged,  it  still  deserves  a  place  in  the  first 
rank  of  French  cathedrals. 

The  two  cathedrals  of  Toul  and  Tours  present 
many  points  of  great  beauty,  but  thi-ir  most  re 
luarkahle  features  aro  their  wcBtem  facades  Ixith 
of  late  date,  each  possessing  two  towers  termi 
uattng  in  octagonal  lanterns,  with  details  \ciginp 
on  the  stylo  of  the  Reuaissuncc,  and  jtt  no  dothic 
iu  design  and  so  charmingly  executed  jk  ilmoHt 
to  induce  the  belief,  in  spite  of  tlio  fanciful  t\fra 
vaganco  whioh  it  dinplays,  that  the  architects  , 
were  approaching  to  something  new  and  Ixaut  ful 
when  the  mania  for  classical  details  <  verto<  k  jo  u 
them.  uu  u.  t 

The   two  cathedrals  of  Limoges  and   ))ij  u 
belong  to  the  latter  half  of  the  i;ith  cent  irj    ind  will  < 
when  bettor  known  fill  a  gap  pain-  ^ 
fully  felt  in  the  history  of  tho  art. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate 
all  the  great  cathedrals  of  tho  country, 
or  to  attempt  to  describe  their  |)ecu- 
liaritiea;  but  we  must  not  omit  all 
mention  of  such  as  I.isicux,  remark- 
able fur  its  beautiful  fa(,'ado,  and 
Evreux,  for  the  beauty  of  many  of  its 
porta,  though  the  whole  is  too  much 
a  patchwork  to  produce  an  entirely 
pleasing  effect.  Nevcrs,  too,  is  re- 
markable OH  being  one  of  the  only 
two  doublo-apae  cathedrals  iu  France, 
Besan^on  being  the  other.  At  Nevers 
this  was  owing  to  the  high  altar 
having  been  originally  at  the  west, 
a  defect  felt  to  be  intolerable  in 
Franco  in  the  10th  century,  when 
the  church  was  rebuilt,  when  it  was 
done  without  de^^troying  the  old  sanc- 
tnary.     Bordeaux,  already  mentioned 


'  'Compte  Bendu  dos  Travans  do  In  CommUsioti  doa  Monnmonls,'  Ac :  Rapport 
prdtent^  ku  Fr^fet  do  bi  Oiroiide,  1B48  ct  «eq. 
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ft  '^iieTet  worth  V  of  it,  and 
"  "isie  iTftziaertB.  the  only  spiiw 
»  4  *c-crr  •■•Et  tL-f:  iiittrsection  of 
r^  ass  fti;vtiiing  of  the  same 
c^  is  znt«rr%>Tiiig.  as  showing 
ti>  shake  off  their  old 
^^ith  much  gran- 
•irrnr  and  elegance 
•  'f  details,  it  is  still 
»-..  clumsv  in  de- 
»i:nu  that   neither 
the  whole  nor  anv 
«.>f    its    parts    can 
K*    o:>nsidered    a^i 
»atisfact<»rv.     The 
windows,    fur    in- 
stance, an  bho^n  in 
thv   Wt^Alcut  (No. 
-I  <  ^4  I.  kx»k  more  like 
specimens  uf  the  so 
i.tilk'd     caq^entefs 
(iothic  of  modern 
timeB  than  exam- 
ples of  the  art  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

There  still  re- 
mains  to  be  men- 
tioned the  cathe- 
dral at  Bouen. 
This  remarkable 
building  possesses 
parts  belonging  to 
all  ages,  and  ex- 
hibits most  of  the 

Fn«a  •! irvik<  *  lAncriptioo  <le  U     bcauties,  aS  alsO,  it 
c  IM  ft.  tu  I  in.  .     .  tr  1 

must  bo  confessed. 
ti-r  irfrot*  ••f  each  Btvle.  It  was  erected  with  a  total 
i>r^ --TAri  i-.*  all  ml*-,  yet  so  splendid  and  so  picturesque  that 
vr  an  al=>:»i  •iriven  to  the  wild  luxuriance  of  nature  to  find 
mi^v trine  to  which  we  can  compare  it.  Intemallj  its  nave. 
:L,Ti^h  rich.  i>  f  mi  fully  cut  up  into  small  parts.  The  undivided 
i-itr*  ^'f  the  chuir.  on  the  contrary,  are  too  simple  for  their 
a^l  unctis.  Externally,  the  transept  towers  are  beautiful  in  them- 
1^-1  ve«.  but  are  overpowered  by  the  richness  of  those  of  the  west  front. 
The  ^YioV  ul  >W\  ^^^k;^^.  \ti  s^ite  of  the  ruin  of  some  of  its  most 


•' 


C  O* 


*■    •■ 


^5J^-#« 


»••      ."  J.:  Y    i^zr^z-L.  *r  >-■:-- 


:_■.«■ 
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important  features,  and  the  intniHinii  nf  much  iikhUtii  vulgarity,  niay 
be  called  a  romance  in  atone,  coiiKiotin)^  ae  it  doeu  of  a  [irofiuiiou  of  the 
most  playful  faucicB.  I>ike  moat  of  the  CAthcilrala  near  our  sliorca, 
that  of  Rouen  was  deeigiicd  to  liave  a  central  spire ;  this,  however, 
was  not  completed  till  late  in  the  oinmie-i-euto  agi-,  and  then  only  in 
vulgar  woodwork,  meant  to  imitate  stone  That  beinfr  di-stroycd,  an 
attempt  has  lately  been  made  to  replace  it  hy  Kfill  more  vulgar  iron- 
work, leaner  and  poorer  tliau  almost  anything  else  of  inwleni  times. 

In  the  preccdiug  i>ages,  all  mention  of  the  eiitlicdnils  of  Bazaa  and 
Bourges  has  l)ecn  puiiwsely  omitted.  Ijecunae  Ihey  belong  to  a  dittcrent 
type  from'thc  above.     The  first  <  U'oodcut  No.  ioi.)  is  one  of  the  moat 


perfect  specimens  of  the  pure  Gothic  style  in  the  South  of  France. 
Its  noble  triple  portal,  filled  with  exquisite  sculiitiiro,  and  its  exlen- 
uive  chevet,  make  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  its  class.  It  shows 
no  trace  of  a  transept,— a  peculiarity,  as  before  iraiuted  out,  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  the  South.  This,  though  a  defect  in  so  far  as 
external  effect  is  concerned,  gives  great  value  to  the  internal  dimen- 
sions, the  appearance  of  length  being  far  greater  than  when  the  view 
is  broken  by  the  intersection  of  the  transept. 

This  is  still  more  striking  at  Bourgos,  where  the  cathedral,  though 
one  of  the  Unost  and  largest  in  France,  covering  73, 1 70  square  feet,  is 
still  one  of  the  shortest,  being  only  405  ft.  in  extreme  length ;  yet, 
owing  to  the  central  aisle  being  wholly  unbroken,  it  appears  one  of 


I'ja^iCB  -AiiL'imiJCTrEE.  Pak  il 

iL  in-  n  BBTtiuijL'ir  n.  nut  cif  T^  mciBl  joM^teBUc  of  ftlL  This 
ojkimanA.  jmamusme^  mih  micoibfsr  S<iiiLti£sai  jiMmlijiritx  of  mcirt  qiie»- 
^.•juiiiii*  kCTHxnasu  ii.  lyrrixic  £vfr  usk*  is  tluee  differtnt  bcigbts. 
^lar  msszU'jL  'I^hmucic  l^[I.4f*T  -fdH  fsqjlftin  tiii&.  Tbe  oeoti^  ju&le  i^ 
-  :*  ii  n.  Jieicir^  tuuhi:  nexi  a(>  ii  f^f*  fL  MA.  tbe  two  c«ter  imix  2S. 
ttiUMur  11    dfifcn^  xtit  iuxmouT  <if  ilie  wiic)^  for  on  an 

of  -uti  inmdnti;.  iitf-  cnnar  aiskiF  dc»  zK^t  appear  to  lielcmg  xo 
He  uaasijn.  HIT  ii«4k  manr  I^  kfurdicm^^a.  At  IQaa.  BologzuLtztd 
inii-*-  ijtijL'?^  n.  'hii'r.  iriusrt  iLk  xTudaxiaD  k  oamiaan.  this  mistake  L< 
uv.j&a*t^  uuL  -att  tzfitfiTi  iCiTittnijualih'  iucreMMid :  and  exoef4  tliat  tliis 
i4mAT.j?rJurai'  ii>r»  iiiC  auiun  of  ftaih  large  wisdv^r  spaces,  in  otbcr 
Tr-^^Tr  r  ir  ii'T  (ouit  ukskT  tsiax.  frhert  dtnilrle  aisles  are  i»nl,it 
^••UL  nn  nrwi '.♦  i*  ir'n*.*:  xjiai  tin^r  Wb'.«ii]d  Ite  irf"  diffeivnt  heights. 
Tiik^  4r"7iiT;p*nit*nr:  of  iiit  kMhsf-  wat-  ufxta-  apdu  lairlT  trkid  in  FnDC^: 
Far  r'v^x  tfr  i:  ij^  zu*  'jai.ttiecjal  vif  BcaErer»  zltu;!  rank  ait^irr  the  £:4ir 
ins-  memi'iiJkrL  at^  liti  izutsK:  szid  ntusa  jttufsxti  of  the  remaining  edifices 
,r  iis>  -jiJMr  u.  -JLu'  fTiimnrr.  It  i^  siniriLlarhr  lieaiitifQl  in  its  detiik 
uxiL  liuin*;^  IL  r&  niA^n.  7fr>a*.irD(iiif :  far  caving  to  iLe  omissiiA  of  tbt- 
I7ui£-e«]r^  Ilk:  itiuriL  if  t!Scrizi»iti}T  adaj(t«d  Xa»  the  i^ther  dimensions, 
ixiti.  L  i?iai»"ii:  i«esL  audi^  at  Itiasl  IC*.*  ft.  of  additional  kngth 
i^*tiiL  iiL'^t  itrfo.  Tt*:rt:i?vd  t,.-  rtsBttrE-  the  liaziDODT;  and  thti«i:h 
•^in-jnuJ^  r:  ir.iijc  lit-  aim'tn  iiiiTe  caizidd  \*y  soch  an  adjunct,  this 
o*u   -vc-dUiL    n  n  iia'^i    ItcttiL   adciqixale  to  the  additional   expense  a) 

in  'UTTr-U 

Tiv  c^%ns:  liar;  '<f  ti«  weBsarn  iariadec^  this  cathedral  is  of  a  later 
aio;  "Uiui  lilt  ^mlicziic  r»t^  and  is  extanded  so  much  beyond  the  priv 
i»«-^'  iifr  r-.  iirvL  ix  t'Sticn  »s^  v«  I'verj^c^wer  the  i«st  of  the  boildiiig,  ft^» 
*iii.-  -  ir  12.  J  fr  in.  tilt  *dS«*  ^ff  the  eaasteni  eod  that  all  the  beauty  of 
"LLh-  ::i.ur:Li  :aj.  "!»?  i.:>}iri<aaXad. 

A^  iuT  b!>  TiiTaras-  «dtt  tc  nchnaas  of  deooratioa,  the  cathedial  of 
>-"jia»ifr  Zi:^-*r^t*  •.  Tkii  as  ant  of  the  vexy  first  in  France,  and  is 
^.rmurCkJin'.  kf  III:  ilIt  f  ~f  rliinr  Gothic  cathedral  erect^^d  in  Eun»[>e 
»i:ii>  lilt  Kja£jf  Aiz^iiv  The  c^iiginal  chtnt^h  on  this  cdte  having  been 
ot^cr.  ^'fic  ~!  X  zhi  C^'xiiist^.  the  pfosent  cathedial  was  oonunenced  in 
tiu  vtsfcT  :f»  :  IT  Btfl-Ty  IT.  of  Franciet,  and  although  the  rebuilding 
7c-.c!:t'5t^I  kTt  ii^  witt  pYiat  Tig«ir,  and  the  work  was  never  wholly 
iiitto.  a.  biz.iit^  Ti  is-  even  nc-w  haidly  completed. 

CotibStiriztx:  the  afie  in  which  it  was  built,  and  the  oontemporaiy 
Tovvimiiins  i4f  ikw^Ikd  Ivothio  art  erected  in  Franoe  and  England,  it 
»^  ^aoiksinl  hem  HtaJe  of  dassioal  admixture  has  been  allowed  to 
cvwf*  lOLic^  the  dfifiapi  of  this  building,  and  how  doeelj  it  adhered 
10  e^cwanr  Mne&tial  erf*  the  style  adopted.  In  plan,  in  arrangement,  and 
u»dml  IB  ^ecails.  it  is  so  correct^  that  it  requires  oonsiderable  know- 
k4^  t^^  ^^etine  the  diffoKDoe  between  this  and  an  older  building  of  tbo 
Still  theie  is  a  wide  difference,  whidi  makes  itself  fdX 
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though  not  easily  described,  and  conBiets  in  the  fact  that  the  old  cathe- 
drals were  built  by  men  who  had  a  true  perception  of  their  art ;  while 
the  modem  example  only  bears  evidence  of  a  woll-learnt  letwou  die- 
tinctly  repeated,  but  without  any  real  fooling  for  the  subject.  This 
want  betrays  itself  in  an  unmeaning  repetition  of  parts,  in  a  defiuiency 
of  dopth  and  richnose,  and  in  a  general  poverty  of  invention. 


COLLEOIATK  ClIUBCHES. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  select  out  of  the  collegiate  churckoB 
of  Franco  as  complete  a  series  as  of  the  catlictlrals,  though  of  inferior 
size.  But  having  al- 
ready gone  through 
the  one  class  of  build- 
ings, we  must  confine 
oursolvcB  to  a  brief  ■ 
notice  of  tlie  other.  . 
The  church  of  Charite 
BurLoirewas  onoof  tho  , 
most  picturewino  and 
beautiful  in  France. 
It  is  now  jiortiully 
mined,  though  still  ' 
retaining  enough 
its  original  features 
illustrate  clearly  the  ' 
stylo  to  which  it  be- 
longs. Originally  tho  I 
church  was  about  350  '. 
ft.  in  length  by  90  i; 
breadth.  One  tower  ] 
of  tho  western  front, 
one  aisle,  and  tho 
whole  of  tho  choir  still 
remain,  and  belong 
without  doubt  to  tho 

church  dedicated  in  1106  by  Pope  Pascal.  Tho  preeonco  of  the 
pointed  form  in  tho  pier  arches  and  vaults  has  induoed  some  to 
believe  that  this  church  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus, 
abotit  a  century  later,  and  when  the  church  was  restored  after  a  great 
fire.  Its  southern  position,  however,  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
tho  earliest  daughter  church  of  tho  abbey  of  Cluny,  and  the  whole 
style  of  the  building,  are  proofs  of  its  earlier  ago.  All  the  deoora- 
tivo  parts,  and  all  tho  external  openings,  still  retain  the  circular 
form  as  cesoutially  as  if  the  pointed  bad  never  boon  introduced. 


FBENTH  AKCHITBTrilE. 


l-v-i  U, 


Tl«-  iDo-n  n-markalili-  f.-atnre  in  ihis  cliurcli  is  tljo  enil>eriiiM.vi.f 
tLf..niaKH-i.nritb  wliicli  all  Ihi- jarte  art-dwratt-d.  st- verinuliktiW 
luM^ivt.-  niJ'T'DvMi  ui  tilt-  t'.iit*-iiii"iran-  N'lrman  or  NtinL<.-ni  fciTlt*. 
TL<-  '-apitaU  I'f  tilt-  i>il!urK.Tlit-  arcLt*of  iLc- triforiam,  tUt- jaioWi'f  ;V 
wiii.lvwh  utA  xhv  •-•mi'X*,  all  show  a  rofiiieini-iil  and  li.ve  of  oraaiutiil 
(LanHtiriKtie  "f  n  fur  more  a<lvuQ<?e>d  and  civiliited  jiwple  iban  tb^iK 
i.f  il,-.'  N..rilHm  i.r..vii.«*  vf  Franw. 
*Am..L''  ti,.««li..  w 


-  .K-.iicatinn  ..f  this  chut 
was  iht- Al.l*  Snper.  th 


of 


L 


twenty  ytiar»  of  a^-.  vh- 
rtVi'Ht  tliiny  yi'iire  Uht.  in 
the  I'K-iiinid^of  hiri  i-uwer, 
(■(■nimencfJ  the  bnihiing 
"f  the  aliUy  of  Si.  Tkai& 
iit-ar  Paris,  the  wt-stfrnoicf 
wLioh  was  dfsliratwl  in  ilw 
y..-aT  lUO.  and  rest  ..f  tht 
tht:  thiirch  liuili  ■■Kni(»nJi 
(flfrital.-."  and  dtdJi'ati-l 
in  1144.  Til. .iiph  certainly 
n<.t  the  t-arlit'St.  St.  lViii» 
may  l*  w.nwiJon-d  as  the 
typical  vxauij'le  i.f  ihi' 
ea"rlie*!t  pointo<l  Gutlui-  iu 
France.  It  tonuiuaii'l  rhr 
(-■m  of  transition,  ami  fii<.''I 
thf  c-poch  when  thf  Nor- 
tht-ni  [xiintt^  style  Itcanii' 
Bupreraf.  to  the  tmal  vi- 
ulusion  of  the  round-archii! 
style  that  |>recwle,l  it.  TL, 
effect  of  Sngi'rs  ehoR-h  i> 
>  now  dedtroyi^d  by  a  navr 

of  the  14th  centnn— "f 
-vfhieh  is  interpolated  hetweeo 
the  w(5,t<?ni  front  aiid  the  ehoir,  hoth  which  remain  in  all  caseatiaL- 
ail  left  by  him.  aud  enable  us  to  dixide  withont  hesitation  on  the«Iait 
of  a^^hitectII^al  art  at  the  time  of  the  dedication  of  tlio  church. 

A  few  rears  later  was  commenced  the  once  celebmtcd  abbey  I'f 
Pontigny.  near  Auserrc,  probably  in  1350.  and  completed,  as  we  ui'« 
find  it,  within  15  or  20  yoare  from  that  date.  . 

Externally  it  disjilays  an  almost  bam-like  simplicity,  h&viu);  nv 
towers  or  Y.inn«oles— plain  undivided  windows,  and  no  ornament  i-f 
aav  BotV,    T\i«  BBiac  woa^iiiV'j  Tciigns  in  the  interior,  but  the  vnrkA 


great  liwinly  it  i 


Ix-  c 


iifessed- 
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form  and  play  of  light  and  shade  here  relieve  it  t<>  a  Hufticient  extent, 
and  make  it  altogether,  if  not  one  of  the  most  charming  examples  of 
its  age,  at  least  one  of  the  most  instructive,  as  showing  how  much 
effect  can  be  obtained  by  ornamental  arrangement  with  the  smallest 
possible  amount  of  ornament.  In  obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  Cister- 
cian order,  it  neither  had  towers  nor  painted  glass,  which  last  circum- 
stance perhaps  adds  to  its  beauty,  as  we  now  see  it,  for  the  windows 
being  small,  admit  just  light  enough  for  oifect,  without  the  painful 
glare  that  now  streams  through  the  large  mullioned  windows  of  the 
cathedral  of  Auxerre. 

To  the  Englishman,  Pontigny  should  be  more  than  usually  inter- 
esting, as  it  was  here  that  the  three  most  celobnited  arc'h}>i8hop8  of 
Canterbury — Bocket,  Langton,  and  Edmund — found  an  asylum  when 
driven  by  the  troubles  of  their  native  land  to  seek  a  rel'nge  abroad, 
and  the  bones  of  the  last-named  sainted  prelate  are  said  still  to  remain 
in  the  chasscy  represented  in  the  woodcut,  and  are  now  and  have  l)een 
for  centuries  the  greiit  object  of  worshii)  hero. 

About  a  century  after  the  erection  of  these  two  early  sjKJcimens,  we 
have  two  others,  the  dates  of  which  are  ascertained,  and  w^hich  exhibit 
the  pointed  style  in  its  greatest  degree  of  perfection.  The  first,  tlie 
Sainte  Chapelle  in  Paris,  was  commenced  in  1241,  and  dedicated  in 
1244 ;  ^  the  other,  the  church  of  St.  Urban  at  Troyes,  was  begun  in  1202, 
and  the  choir  and  transei)t  completeil  in  1 260.  Both  are  only  frag- 
ments— choirs  to  which  it  was  originally  intended  to  add  naves  of 
considerable  extent.  The  proportions  of  the  Sainte  Chajx^le  are  in 
consequence  somewhat  too  tall  and  short;  but  the  noble  simplicity  of 
its  design,  the  majesty  of  its  tall  windows,  and  the  In^auty  of  all  its 
details,  render  it  one  of  the  most  i>erfect  examples  of  the  style  at  its 
culminating  point  in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis.  Now  that  the  whole  of 
the  painted  glass  has  been  restored,  and  the  walls  repainted  a(?cording 
to  what  may  be  assumed  to  have  l)een  the  original  design,  we  are 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  such  a  building  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  may  he  that  our  eyes  are  not  educated  up  to  the  mark,  or  that  the 
restorers  have  not  quite  gras^Ksd  the  ancient  design ;  but  the  effect  as 
now  seen  is  certainly  not  quite  satisfactory.  The  painted  glass  is 
glorious,  but  the  effect  would  certainly  have  l>een  more  pleasing  if  all 
the  structural  parts  of  the  architecture  had  l>een  of  one  colour.  I'here 
is  no  repose  alx^ut  the  interior --nothing  to  explain  the  construction. 
The  flat  parts  may  have  been  painted  as  they  now  are ;  but  surely 
the  shafts  and  ribs  could  only  have  l>een  treated  as  stone. 

The  other  was  foundcnl  by  Pope  Urban  IV.,  a  native  of  Troyes, 
and  would  have  been  completed  as  a  large  and  magnificent  church, 

»  A  plan  of  the  Saint©  Chapelle  will  bo  found  Book  VI.  Chap.  II.,  when  comparing 
it  with  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  Wesiminiiter. 
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-ifFc  i  T  ^iw  '  cec#it»:«  -jf  »>im^  cfmtmamaoas  nima,  who  had  snfficKnt 
T..w=-  u»i  =iJw»if;e  -»»7«  ia  tbnae  dsvs  to  thwart  the  designs  of  the 
?  ^  liaM^  Is  zmfct  perfectioa  U  the  beatity  of  its  details,  in 
wiia  ~.  »  Taiiiifiwi.d  t-T  uiTtfainfr  in  France  or  IB  Germany;  iu 
w^rtt  [••St-^  i*  4  oi^rtiia  exaji^rated  temeritj-  of  oonBtraction,  whirfi 
•vnih-  -.  vi.'^  b:«  Cwt.  eren  when  this  chareh  was  designed,  archi- 
^  tectnre  was  pamng 

from  the  bands  ut 
the  trae  artist  into 
those  of  the  mason, 
whose  attempts  to 
astonish  by  wonders 
of  construction  then 
and  eTer  aftcnmds 
completely  nund 
the  prc^reesof  the  art 
wbicb  was  thongbt 
to  be  thereby  pro- 
moted. 

Abont  seTcnty 
years  after  this  we 
come  to  the  choir  of 
St.  Onen,  and  to  an- 
other beantifnl  littlf 
church,  Stc.  Maria 
do  I'Epine  (Woodcut 
No.  -110),  near  Chi- 
ions  stir  Mame,  com- 
menced apparently 
about  1329,  tbongb 
not  completed  till 
long  afterwards.'  It 
is  small— a  minia- 
ture cathedral  in  &cC 
—like  our  St.  Mair 
RedcUffe,  which  in 
many  respects  it  re- 

One    western    spiw 

^tho  othfr  was  destroyed  to  make  room  for  a  telegraph— and 


t.  XMt>  ^  TEplBt.  vFna  Dnaeamid.) 


semhlt«.  and  is  a  perfect  bijou  of  its  class. 


'  Mr-  Ben-rfjrd  H.-(>e.  in  U*  -EiiBlUh 
CBti:t-anl  vt  th*  XlXth  Ontntj.'  «on- 
ivutLi  that  thu  rhnirb  tsi  1H1I7  ootS' 
BirnwJ  in  »!» ;  an-l  tin  mainlama  that 
tfa«  wot  fnnt  wu  completed  bj  an  Bn^ 
tilth  aicfaiKEcV  humA  ?»li)«k  in  1429.    If 


this  veto  so,  wo  innat  ntsodon  ill  rar 
chronology  founded  on  atjie.  It  i*  all  •  mi*- 
take  if  the  east  end  is  not  a  omtnry  earlier. ' 
am  however  anwUling  to  go  to  school  *pii 
on  the  &ith  of  a  little  pamphlet,  pablidmi 
bj  a  Freodi  cnrf  hi  a  remote  Tillage. 
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iR  not  only  beatitiful  !u  itself,  but  interesting  as  almost  tho  only  ox- 
ainjile  of  an  open-work  epire  in  Franco. 

The  church  of  St.  Ouen,  at  Itouen,  was  boyond  compariBon  tbo 
most  beautiful  and  perfect  of  the  abbey  edifices  of  France.     This  was 


year  1318,  and  was  carried  on 
Lnd  at  hie  death  the  choir  and 


commenced  by  Marc  d'Argcnt 

tin  interruptedly  for  twenty-one  years,  ar 

transepts  were  completed,  or  very 

nearly  so.  The  English  wars  inter- 
rupted at  thiK  time  tho  prt^ress  of 

this,  as  of  many  other  buildings, 

and  tho  works  of  the  nave  were 

not  seemingly  resumed  till  about 
14'J0,  and  twenty-five  years  later 

the    beautiful  western    front  was 

commenced. 

Except  that  of    Limoges,    tho 

choir  is  almost   the    only   perfect     f^ 

bnilding    of  'its  ago,    and    being  ^ki 

nearly  contemporary  with  tho  choir 
at  Cologne  (127G  to  1321),  affords 
a  means  of  comparison  between 
the  two  styles  of  Germany  and 
Franco  at  that  age.  entirely  to  tho 
advant^e  of  the  French  example, 
which,  though  very  much  smaller, 
avoids  all  the  more  glaring  faults 
of  the  other. 

Nothing  indeed  can  exceed  the 
beauty  of  proportion  of  this  most 
elegant  church ;  and  except  that  it 
wants  the  depth  and  earnestness  of 
the  earlier  examples,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  beautiful  thing 
of  its  kind  in  Europe.  The  propor- 
tion too  of  the  nave,  transepts,  and 
clioir  to  one  another  is  remarkably 
happy,  and  affords  a  most  striking 
contrast  to  tho  very  imperfect 
proportions  of  Cologne.  Its  three  towers  also  would  havo  formed 
a  perfect  group  as  originally  designed,  but  tho  central  one  was 
not  completed  till  so  late,  that  its  details  havo  lost  the  aspiring 
character  of  the  building  on  which  it  stands,  and  the  western  spires, 
as  rebuilt  within  the  last  few  years,  are  incongruous  and  inappro- 
priate ;  whereas  had  the  original  design  been  carried  out  according 
to  the  drawings  which  still  exist,  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  most 
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1>eautiful  fa^adt*  known  anywhoi*.  The  diagonal  podtion  of  the 
towcFH  iiu't  rn^wt  liiijipilv  the  lUflSoulty  uf  giving  breadth  tn  the  fa^e 
withuut  plftuiitg  them  beyond  the  line  of  tho  aiules,  au  is  done  in  the 


L 
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cathedral  of  Hnnun,  and  at  tho  name  time  gave  a  variety  to  tho  per- 
Kpeotivc  whi<'h  ninst  have  had  tho  moat  pleasing  ofioct.  Had  the  id« 
occurred  earlier,  few  wosteru  towers  would  have  been  placed  other* 
wine  ;  hut  th<^'  invention  camo  too  late,  and  within  the  l»st  few  yean 
we  havo  seen  all  traces  of  the  Brrangcment  ruthlcaaly  obliterated. 
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The  Btjio  of  the  choir  of  this  church  may  bo  fairly  ju<lgo<l  from  the 
view  of  the  southern  porch  (Woodcut  ^o  413)  TIhb  has  all  that 
]>orfectioii  of  detail 
which  we  are  accus 
tomed  to  admire  in 
Cologne  Catliedral 
and  the  works  of  the 
time  of  our  Second 
Edward,  combined 
wi  th  a  degree  of  light 
ness  and  grace  pocu 
liar  to  this  church 
The  woodcut  is  too 
small  to  show  the 
details  of  the  sculp 
turc  in  the  tjntpa 
num  above  the  doom 
but  that  too  ts  of 
eiquisite  beauty.and 
being  placed  where 
it  can  be  so  well 
seen,  and  at  the  same 
time  HO  perfectly  pro- 
tected, it  heightens 
the  arolut«ctural  de- 
sign without  in  any 
waysoeming  to  inter- 
fere with  it.  This  is  a  somewhat  rare  merit  in  French  jiortuls.  In 
inoflt  of  them  it  is  evident  that  the  architect  has  been  coiiti-ollcd 
in  his  design  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  immense  quantity  of 
scnlptnre  which  usually  crowds  thcui.  On  the  other  hand,  the  jwsition 
of  the  figures  is  often  forced  find  constrained,  and  the  Ijas-reliefH  nearly 
unintelligible,  from  the  architects  having  been  unable  to  give  the 
sculptor  that  uncncumlicrcd  siwce  which  wbh  requiBitc  for  the  full 
development  of  hiw  ideas. 


It  would  bo  easy  to  select  numerous  cxamplcM  from  the  collegiate 
and  parish  ehurches  of  France  to  extend  tliis  series.  Our  limits  will 
not,  however,  admit  of  the  mention  of  more  than  one  other  instance. 
The  sepulchral  church  of  Urou  en  Bresse  was  erected  between  15 1 1  and 
1536,  by  Margaret  of  Austria,  daughter  of  Maximilian,  and  aunt  of 
Charles  V.,  Emperor  of  Germany.  It  was  therefore  nearly  contem- 
porary with  Henry  VII.'b  Chapel  at  Westminster,  and  thus  affords  the 
means  of  comparison  between  the  English  and  French  styles  of  the 
day,  which  is  wholly  in  favour  of  our  own ;  both  are  the  most  florid 
VOL.  I.  2  o 
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X-    c     uic  iiu'Hici  w*  wooda-  that  Bt^me 
TIE  iriiu^  n  i»  'whii  infinite  plrTinTT 


TmKmmimc  nt  ft.imt  ■:€  ^teet  Use  bdldiiiga 
Tu^m-*-  ic  d~f  XBiinY  &])(7'  that  reigns  in  ■ 
fiiil'7'  i«  T^acK-o^  itf  tlK  jin:<donic«B  of  the  m 
nic  ic  'Ufc  aru  i<f  iik  UTi.ite<n  cr  scalptor  p 
Ir  -aH  :t:rr  .(T  E:a«it  we  al»  find  the  be. 
I*Kl-t  ."•  •  .  k  rrrrwuB  speoiMn  of  the  lat« 
!  Titf-  hTTeii'aan'.ai  and  defects  i 
»  'iiraimfD]  weneni  &c>nt  it  d 
■£>a.i  f^iedniexifi  of  flamboyant 
Lit!  ia-a3e  c-f  Si.  ODeti  wcnld  b 
ljt-  .-luTC^'::  dDH-  pi«9HeiHl  a  nol 
Atsrr  yt-i  II.  :Tt*«.  Wii«n  all  thi*  wa*  con 
fcC!  -■■cj;  lifcTi-  .-."aLTicKj  with  it, 

;<■_  .".a-; nss  u  T^ij-T*"-  i*  ani-tber  rhmvh 
KeiKix  '^-  sksof  ii>M~Iikt'  bMnly  of  detail  a 
i-jianuf-  ii-  srit!  .if  sftKTer  rotiian.  that  tella 
sa.-i  Tfcp,Ti:»  i^^-oLii  lir  anempTed.  Abbe^ 
Til:  iiTiii.iTik',  T,  tth*  tirvin^iint  that  part  ol 
iu:is-  .'  ',Zk  ifcic  lj>"«iic,  of  which  we  a: 
«:»',■  .i;>;>Tj*  ire  :t.  lufcET  resptvi*  l««atifiiL,  1 
r-D:    k:!-.  ;r.«,ii  fcn  liitT  are  inferior  to  th 
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CHAPTER    X. 

CONTENTS. 

Gothic  details  — Pillars  — Windows  —  Circular  windows  — Bays  —Vaults  —Buttresses 
—  Pinnacles  —  Spires  —  Decoration  —  Construction  —  Furniture  of  churches  — 
Domestic  architecture. 

Although  in  the  preceding  pages,  in  describing  the  principal  churches 
of  France,  mention  has  Ixjen  made  of  tlie  various  changes  of  detail 
which  took  place  from  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  pointed  stylo 
till  its  abandonment  in  favour  of  the  revived  classical,  still  it  seems 
necessary  to  recapitulate  the  leading  changes  that  were  introduced. 
This  will  be  most  fitly  done  Ixjfore  we  leave  the  subject  of  French 
architecture,  that  being  on  the  whole  the  most  complete  and  har- 
monious of  all  the  pointed  styles,  as  well  as  the  earliest. 


PlLLxVRvS. 

Of  these  details,  the  first  that  arrests  the  attention  of  the  inquirer 
is  the  form  of  the  pillars  or  piers  used  in  the  Middle  Ages,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  feature  that  bears  the  most  immediate  resemblance  to  the 
t^q)ical  forms  of  preceding  styles.  Indeed,  the  earlier  pillars  in  the 
round-arched  style  were  virtually  nule  imitations  of  Koman  originals, 
made  so  thick  and  heavy  as  to  bear  without  apparent  stress  the  whole 
weight  of  the  arches  they  supported,  and  of  the  superincumlient  wall. 
This  increase  of  the  weight  laid  upon  the  pillars,  and  consequently  in 
their  strength  and  heaviness,  was  the  great  change  introduced  into 
the  art  of  building  in  the  early  round  Gothic  style.  "With  the  same 
requirements  the  classic  architects  either  must  have  thickened  their 
pillars  immensely,  or  coupled  them  in  some  way.  Indeed,  the  Romans, 
in  such  buildings  as  the  Colosseum,  placed  the  pillars  in  front  and  a 
pier  behind,  which  last  was  the  virtual  support  of  the  wall.  The 
Gothic  architects  improved  on  this  by  adding  a  pillar,  or  rather  a  half 
pillar,  on  each  side,  to  receive  the  pier  arches,  and  carrying  up  those 
behind  and  in  front  to  support  the  springing  of  the  vault  or  roof, 
instead  of  the  useless  entablature  of  the  Romans. 

By  this  means  the  pier  became  in  plan  what  is  represented  in  figs. 
1  and  2  in  the  diagram  (Woodcut  No.  414).  Sometimes  it  was  varied, 
as  represented  in  fig.  3,  where  the  angle-shafts  were  only  used  to 
lighten  the  apparent  heaviness  of  the  central  mass ;  in  other  examples 
both  these  modes  are  combined,  as  in  fig.  4,  which  not  only  construc- 
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whole  [lillar  took  an  jtppeamnoc  of  cold  poverty  t'titirvly  tit  variaiicv 
with  the  tnie  spirit  of  Gothic  art.  This  last  chniig;o  showed,  jht- 
liapB  more  clearly  tliau  tliose  iutriHliice<l  into 
any  otlier  fixture,  how  entirely  the  art  liiul 
died  away  bcfure  the  clasHical  etyk's  Hiii>or- 
ecded  it. 

Vi  1MM>»  « 

Before  jwiuted  glate  cimo  into  uw?  \Lr\ 
small  apertures  euSiefil  to  admit  the  re- 
quired qnantitj  of  li^ht  into  the  ihuriliei.. 
ThtBC  opcninga  rttaineil  thiir  circular  urchi.d 
heads  long  aftir  the  iiotnteil  f  rni  jieriiilid 
the  vaults  and  ]>H-r  urchm  ln.cmM.  tin  arthi 
tect«  btill  thought  thcni  the  most  Kiutifiil 
they  nioreovtr  occupied  a>  hmall  a  i«.rlKU  it 
the  wall  »! acts  that  tlitir  Inics  initln,r  (.ami 
in  contact  nor  mttrfcrcil  with  tin.  t  nstrmlivi 
liiiea  of  thi.  building  itself  hut  ulun  it  w  is 
re<niired  to  enlarge  them  for  tin  purjHiBi,  if 
receiving  large  picturts  tin  letcntun  of  tin 
circular  form  was  no  kuger  1 1  l(,tl^^ahIl 

The  Woodtut  No  388  showin^'  the  sidi 
elevation  of  Notn,  Dame  at  PariH  illuatritts 
well  three  stages  of  tlim  proc-cbs  as  j  ractisud 
in  the  12th  and  13th  eentiiriLs  It  ixliil  its 
first  the  large  uiidi\ided  iMiidou  mthimt 
miiUions,  the  glass  )>eing  supported  liy  strong 
iron  bars;  next,  that  with  one  mulliun  ami 
a  circular  rose  in  the  head  ;  and  lastly,  in  the 
lower  storey,  a  complete  traceried  window. 
The  transition  from  the  old  small  window 
to  the  first  of  these  is  easily  explained,  and 
the  Woodont  Ko.  415,  representing  ono  of  the 
windows  in  St.  Martin  at  Paris,  will  explain 
the  transition  from  the  first  to  the  second. 
Instead  of  one  large  undtvidctl  opening,  it  was 
often  tbonght  more  expedient  to  introduce  two 
lancet«  side  by  side  ;  but  as  these  never  filled, 
nor  conld  fill,  the  space  of  one  bay  so  as  to 
follow  its  principal  lines,  it  became  usual  to 
introduce  a  circular  window  of  greater  or  less  *"  c«Snii'»i\?lu 
size  between  their  heads.  This,  with  the  rude 
construction  of  the  age,  presented  certain  difficulties,  which 
obviated  by  carrying  the  masonry  of  the  vault  through  the  wall 
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to  form  a  discharging  arch.  When  once  this  waa  done  it  reqniitd 
only  a  glanoo  from  an  experienced  bnilder  to  eee  that  if  the  d* 
charging  arch  were  strong  enough,  the  whole  of  th«  wall  between 
the  buttresBes  miglit  be  removed  without  endangering  the  safety 
of  the  building.  This  was  accordingly  soon 
done.  The  pier  between  the  two  lanoete  be- 
came attenuated  into  a  mullion,  the  cirde  lort 
its  independence,  and  was  grouped  with  them 
under  the  discharging  arch,  whicli  was  carried 
down  each  side  in  boldly  splayed  jambs,  soil 
the  whole  became  in  fact  a  traceried  window. 
In  the  cathedral  at  Cbartres  we  hare  ex. 
aiuplfs  of  the  two  extremes  of  these  trensi- 
tional  windows.  In  the  windows  of  the  aisl« 
of  the  nave  (Woodcut  No.  416)  the  circle  is 
small  and  insignificant,  and  only  serres  to  join 
together  the  two  lancets.  In  the  cleroelery 
(Wooilcut  No.  417),  which  is  somewhat  later, 
the  circle  is  all  important  and  quite  oTer- 
jxiwcrs  the  lower  {lart.  Hero  it  is  in  fact  a 
circnlar  window,  supported  by  a  rectilinear 
substructure.  In  both  these  iustancce  the  dis- 
charging arch  still  retains  its  circular  form, 
and  the  tracery  is  still  imperfect,  inasmuch  as 
all  the  openings  i»re  only  holes  of  various  forms 
cut  into  a  flat  surface,  whereas  to  make  it  per- 
ft'ct,  it  is  necessary  that  the  lines  of  two  con- 
tiguous o[ienings  should  blend  t<^thcr,  being 
seiiurated  by  a  straight  or  curveil  moulde^l 
niuUioii.  and  not  merely  pierced  as  they  aT« 
in  thJH  instance.  This  may  perhaps  be  better 
illustrated  by  one  of  the  windows  of  the  ade- 
aiijlcs  at  Ithcims,  where  the  pointed  Gothic 
window  has  become  complete  in  allits  easentisl 
parts.  Even  here,  it  will  be  observed  ho* 
awkwardly  the  circle  fits  into  the  spherical 
triangle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  window. 
Indeed,  there  is  an  insuperable  awkwardness 
in  the  small  triangles  necessarily  left  in 
fitting  circles  into  the  spaoes  above  the  lancets,  and  beneath  the 
pointed  head  of  tho  openings.  When  four  or  five  lights  were  n«eiJ 
instead  of  two,  this  defect  became  more  apparent;  and  even  in  the 
example  from  St.  Oucn  (Woodcut  No.  419),  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  Franco,  the  architect  has  not  been  able  to  obviate  the  discordanw 
between  tlie  conflicting  lines  of  the  circle  and  ^herical  triuigle.    At 
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last,  after  two  centuries  of  eamoet  trial  the  builders  of  those  days 

found  themselves  constrained  to  abandon  entirely  these  beautiful  con 

structive  geometric  forms,  for  tracery  of  a  more  manageable  nature 

and  in  place  of  the  circle,  they  in\ontcd  first  a  flowing  tracery  of 

which    the    window  at    Chartres  (Woodcut  ^o 

420)  is  an  exquisite  example;  and  then  having 

shaken  off  the  trammels    of  constructive  form 

launched   at  once  into  all    the  vaganes  of  the 

flamboyant   stylo.      In    this  style   stone  tracory 

was  made  to  look  bent  and  twisted    as  willow 

wands.     Its   forms,   it   must   be   confesHed    were 

always  graceful,  but  construct ivclj    weak    and 

frequently  extravagant,  showing  a  complete  c(  u 

traet    to  the   contemporary   perpendicular   8t\lo 

followed  in  England.     That  failed  from  the  sttfl- 

ness  of  its  forms ;  this  from  the  fantastic  pliancy 

with  which  so  rigid   a  material  as    stono   was 

used.     Greatness  or  grandeur  was  as  imiKssibk 

in  flamboyant  tracery,  as  grace  and  beautj  were  — !'*_-' 

with  the  perpendicular  stylo;    still  for  d  imcstic  '>i>    winiio"aiUL.n™ 

edifices,  and  for  the  smaller  cliurchi.8  erected  m 

the  IGth  centiirj-,  it  must  bo  confessed  the  flamboyant  st^le  has  a 

oharm  it  is  impos-sible  to  resist.     It  is  so  gricefnl  and  bo  fantastically 

brilliant,  that  it  captivates  in  spite  of  our  soUrer  reason  lending  as 

it  docs  an  elegance  to  every  edifice  wheie  it  is  found  and  finding  its 

parallel  aloue  among  the  gi'aceful  fancies  of  the  Saran,ui(,  architects 

of  the  best  ago. 

Ciik;ulak  ^VISDOws. 

By  far  the  most  brilliant  examples  of  this  class  in  Franco  are  to  be 
found  among  the  great  circular  windows  with  which  the  west  ends 
and  transepts  of  the  cathedrals  wore  adonie<l.  There  is,  I  believe,  no 
instance  In  France  of  the  great  straight- mullioned  windows  of  which 
our  architects  were  so  fond,  and  even  where  the  east  end  terminates 
squarely,  as  at  Laon,  it  has  a  great  rose  window.  I'licrc  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  circle,  so  long  as  it  was  wholly  adhered  to,  was  the 
noblest  form  architecturally,  both  externally  and  internally  ;  hut  when 
the  triforium  below  it  was  pierced,  and  the  lower  angles  outside  the 
circle  were  filled  with  tracery,  making  it  into  something  like  our  great 
windows,  the  result  was  a  confusion  of  the  two  modes,  in  which  the 
advantages  of  neither  were  presorvod. 

Of  the  earlier  circular  windows,  one  of  tho  finest  is  that  in  the 
western  front  at  Chartres  (Woodcut  No.  421),  of  imperfect  tracery,  like 
the  greater  part  of  that  cathedral,  but  of  great  size  and  majeety.  Its 
diameter  is  39  ft  across  the  openings,  and  44  ft.  6  in.  across  to  the 
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<mtcr  moaldings  of  the  circle.  Those  of  the  transepte  art'  inosller. 
being  only  33  ft.  ftcroes  the  opening,  bat  show  a  cousiilemlilc  adTana- 
in  the  ut  of  tnceiy,  which  by  the  time  they  wero  eiecnW  vat  W- 
coming  far  better  nttderstood. 

If  tipace  ailmittcd,  it  woolil  bo  easy  to  select  examples  to  tram  ibe 
progress  of  the  invention  between  these  early  efforts  and  the  alniivl 
perfect  window  that  adorns  the  centre  of  the  west  front  at  Rbeiau 
f  Woodcut  No.  423) ;  and  agnin  from  this  to  that  at  Evrenx  (WooJcui 
No.  424).     In  thf  liittor  instance,  the  geometric  forms  have  giveowsv 


to  the  lao>-work  of  flowing  traoorj-,  of  which  thia  is  a  pleaeing  example. 
It  in  fiirthiT  n-ioarkablo  in  reai>t>ct  that  all  the  parts  of  the  tracerv 
or  nmlliiuiB  are  of  the  same  thicknusB,  whereas  it  is  nraal  in  flowing  « 
liumliivant  tracery  tn  introduce  a  considerable  degree  of  etilwrdinatiun 
iiil»  tho  jiarts,  dividing  them  into  greater  or  smaller  ribs,  thos  avoitl- 
)n);<-<>iifiiKiim  and  giving  to  the  whole  a  oonstractire  appearance  which 
it  otherwise  woold  not  jxtssesfl.  This  is  very  app&reut  in  sacb  • 
window  as  (hat  which  adorua  tho  west  fjxmt  of  St.  Oaen,  at  Boooi. 
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where  the  parts  are  diptinctly  subordinated  to  one  another  and  liavo 

cODBOqnently  that  Btrength  and  character  which  it  is  so  difficalt  to 

impart      It  also  exemplifios  what  was  before  alluded  to  m7    the  mode 

in  which  the  lower  external  angles  of  the  circle  were  filled  up  and 

also  in  a  far  more  pleasing  manner  than  usual  the  mode  in  which  the 

pierced  tnfonum  la  made  to  form  part  of  the  decoration      Owing  to 

the  strong  transom  bat  here  emplojed  there  is  strength  enough  to 

support  the  guperstruc 

tnre     but  as  too  often 

IB  the  case  when  this  ih 

subdued  and  kept  under 

there  IB  a  confusion  be 

tween  the  circular  and 

upnj,ht  parts  which  is 

not  pleaamg    It  is  then 

neither  a  circular    nor 

an  Qpnght  window  but 

an    indeterminate  com 

pound  of  two  plcasinf, 

members  in  which  both 

suffer      matenallj      In 

ju\tapoaitiou 

I  believe  it  is  saft 
to  assert,  that  out  of  al 
least  a  hundred  first 
class  examples  of  these 
circular  windows,  which 
still  exist  in  France,  no 
two  are  alike.  On  the 
contrary,  they  present 
the  most  striking  dissimilarity  of  design.  There  is  no  feature  on 
which  the  French  architects  bestowed  more  pains,  or  in  which  they 
were  more  successful.  They  are,  indeed,  the  ehefn-d'oeuvre  of  their 
decorative  abilities,  and  the  most  pleasing  individual  features  of  their 
greater  chnrches.  At  the  same  time,  they  completely  refute  the  idea 
that  the  pointed  form  is  at  all  necessary  for  the  production  of  beauty 
in  decorative  apertures. 

Bays. 
It  may  be  useful  here  to  recapitulate  what  has  been  said  of  the  snb- 
divbion  of  churehes  into  bays,  or,  as  the  French  call  them,  Iravees. 
The  two  typical  arrangements  of  these  are  shown  in  Woodcuts  Nos. 
382  and  3S3,  as  existing  before  the  introduction  of  the  pointed  forms. 
In  the  first  a  great  gallery  runs  over  tlio  whole  of  the  side  aisle, 
iDtrednoed  partly  as  a  coustruutivo  expedient  to  serve  the  purpose  fur 
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-viut^  ±yhiz  bnttresiefi  were  afterwards  employed,  partly  as  enaHing 
xikt:  k2T^xt«.i  TO  olitaizi  the  required  elevation  without  extraordiuarily 
itoL  itHi&r^  or  wide   per-8|«oes,  both   which   were  beyond  the  cim- 
ultu'/l:**  T^Twer*  of  the  earlier  bnildere.      These  galleries  were  aW 
iwefnl  at-  adding  i*:*  the  acorimmodation'^of  the  church,  as  people  "were 
kbit  Tiftexi{??«r  10  fiee  the  ceremonies  performed  below,  and  to  hear  the 
inaT   uiC  niUfdi-  at  well  as  frc»m    the   floor  of  the  church.      These 
aicvianap»»  wtrt-  oiauiterbaXanobd  by  the  greater  dignity  and  architec- 
TizTul  libKiiTT  L*f  the  Ht«<ind  arrangement  (Woodcut  Ko.  383)  where  the 
wiiuit-  Leici-t  waC'  di Tided  into  that  of  the  side-aisles  and  of  a  clerestory. 
■ewzvtec  froui  ^mt  anc^ther  by  a  triforium  gallery,  which  represented 
is.  fmcz  lilt  Qt-Toh  '.-f  the  wooden  roof  requisite  to  cover  the  siJe-aisles. 
iiiA>.  Tf.ifc  fdni}>le  and  l»eautiful  arrangement  was  adopteil,  it  con- 
"with  very  lirtle  violation  throughout  the  Middle  Ages.^    The 
|vcp<rdcin^  generally  umm]  were  to  make  the  aisles  half  the  height  of 
the  Bave.      Ii:    other  w.:.rdfi.  the  string-course   below  the  triforium 
drcided  the  height  iiit'>  two  equal  parts ;  the  space  above  that  wa?« 
drridt*i  int-i"  three,  of  which  two  were  allotted  to  the  clerestorv,  and 
aot  v:  tiiv  trifiirium.*    It  i^  true  there  is  perhaps  no  single  instance  in 
wxiii  izi'.  T'r:»>.«rti'ns  here  given  are  exactly  preserved,  but  theysnffi- 
caeLt" T  r- : 'r--'St'*-T  tLt-  ptneriil  division  of  the  parts,  from  which  the 
w^.tLiTt-r^i'   i'r  O'.viaifl  ^slightly,  sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes  on 
Till     *.iir-r.  hiv  -rling  \'»  their  taste  or  caprice.     The  only  really  im- 
itcruo-T  .-LfcT  jT'-  hfit-rwardi'  introduc*d  was  that  of  glazing  the  triforinm 
riJjfTy  k>. .  "r  y  bi  a«Ting  a  flat  roof,  or  one  nearly  so,  over  the  side 
ais&h>^  as  Tit  UiVi  ill  the  church  of  St.  Ouen  at  Rouen,  or  bv  ooverinc 
iUfcTsL  "mit  ':  t  a  T  TTkii^idal  ri»»f  not  seen  from  the  interior,  as  is  sho^n 
11.  -.*•:  "VV  ..;.-:>  N  tfw  :>>o  and  392.     The  whole  walls  of  the  ehnrcL 
■n-iti  .:ij-   >1.^'l:  tX'>-pTicin  of  the  spandrils  of  the  great  pier-archil 
ii*'^:i-^  il->  >.\-  -liir  walls  of  glass,  the  mass  of  the  vault  lx?ing  snp- 
ivcTs-".  .•:.'-'v    :t  iLe  d«p  and  bold  constructive  lines  of  which  the 
f-»»n»tw  .rk  .'f  the  clazc^l  surfaces  consists. 

It.  Ei^'ikiid.  wr  have  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  any  instance  of  a 
ciavri  Trii.-riiiiii.  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  features  in  the 
UT»-r  sty  ii-*  oi  the  French  architects,  and  where  it  retains  its  colouivd 
c^itMs.  ^  hi*,  h  is  indispc-nsable.  produces  the  most  fairy-like  effects.  It  is. 
b.  wtv£-r,  qufsoi enable  whether  the  deep  shadow  and  constructive  pn>- 
1  ln:';^  .-fthe  English  practice  is  not  on  the  whole  more  satisfactory.  In  a 
^Tm.rcrt  of  glass  and  iron  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  than  the 
Frti^^h  ]ir»ctic<» :  but  in  a  building  of  stone  and  wood  more  solidity  is 
n\:r.:nvi  to  produce  an  effect  which  shall  be  permanently  pleasing. 

'  TV  Mrlkv  fivm  u  foaod  retained  at ;  of  the  13th  it  gave  place  to  the  secowL 
St^v'flw  al  ram.  w  shovn  in  Woodcot  j  and  waa  not  aftorwarda  reTired. 
tl^M^  «H^  ^  ^««^  ^  ^^^  chnrclieB  of ,'     '  See  Intiodactiony  page  29.  Woodcvt 
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Vaclts. 

It  has  already  been  expluined  how  essential  a  part  of  a  Gothic 
church  the  vault  was,  and  how  completely  it  was  the  governing  power 
that  gave  form  to  the  art.  We  have  also  Been  the  various  steps  by 
which  the  architects  arrived  at  the  intersecting  vault,  which  became 
the  typical  form  in  the  best  age.  In  France  especially  the  stone  vault 
was  retained  throughout  as  a  really  easentiftl  feature,  for  though  the 
English  wore  so  successful  in  the  art  of  oonstructing  ornamental 
wooden  roofs,  the  practice  never  prevailed  in  France. 

In  the  best  age  the  arrangement  of  the  French  vaults  was  extremely 
Himple.  The  aisles  weio  generally  built  in  square  coinpartmenta,  tiio 
vaults  of  which  were  first  cir- 
cumscribed, each  by  four  equal 
arches  (Woodcut  Ko.  42fi),  of 
which  A  A  were  transverse  ribs, 
or  arcg  doubleaiix  as  the  French 
called  them,  and  were  used,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  old  tunnel- 
vaults.  These  arches,  as  spring- 
ing from  tlie  main  ]iuints  of  sup- 
port, were  the  princi  pal  atrength- 
cners  of  the  vault,  b  was  called 
the/ormere(,  and  was  a  rib  built  into  tho  wall,  of  the  same  form  as  the 
transverse  ribs,  and  bo  called  because,  l>eing  the  first  constructed,  it 
gave  tho  form  te  the  vault.  Lastly,  there  were  two  more  ribs  spring- 
ing from  angle  to  angle,  and  intersecting  one  another  at  c.  These 
were  called  ogives,  from  tho  Latin  word  aiir/ere,  to  strengthen,'  which 
was  the  object  of  their  oniploj-mont — and  every  builder  knows  how 
essential  is  the  strength  given  by  them.  In  modem  vaults— in  cellars 
or  dock-vaults  for  instance,  if  built  of  brick — it  is  usual  to  insert  a 
course  of  stone  on  the  edge  of  tho  intersection,  for  bricks  used  there 
would  be  liable  to  bo  crushed  or  fall  out.  But  though  this  is  now 
done  flush  with  the  brickwork,  tho  Mediaeval  architects  allowed  this 
course  to  project,  not  only  because  such  a  form  was  stronger  in  itself, 
but  because  it  gave  the  appearance  as  well  as  the  reality  of  strength. 

The  roof  of  the  nave  was  composed  of  precisely  the  same  parts,  only 
that,  being  twice  as  wide  as  each  compartment  was  broad,  the  length 
of  the  transverse  ribs  and  of  tho  intersecting  ogives  was  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  formerets  than  in  tho  aisles.  Another  addition,  and 
certainly  an  improvement,  was  tho  introdnction  of  ridge-ribs  (i>  n), 

■  The  French  antiqaarios  emplo;  this  i  the  iroid  has  nothing  Co  do  with  the  Tonu 
wotd  aa  if  it  Bigmfl^  a  pointed  arch,  ,  of  the  arah  or  tlio  ogee,  but  is  tlic  name  of 
whence  tbej  dorigfnate  the  >lylo  itaelf  as  a  rib  common  to  Ihc  round-arched  bs  veil 
ogiral.    There  is  no  donbt,  however,  that    u  to  the  pointed  iit;1o. 
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Tlkiae  cooltl  not  of  omrec  be  uieJ 
I  B»  rv«tr»l  line  for  them  fa>  niark : 
i  that  the  French  seldom  aduptfil 
i)  i^ols  nut  reqniring'  tfacm.    Aoolbvr 
d  Tainr  gariit-r  «aiiiB  were  loore  or  lees  ilomical,  ur 
i  ^  Eat  c  W9«  iii^Eh«T  than  the  poutts  a  or  b,  thongb 
u^Db  in  tiex*p*rtite  raaltB.  or  where  <mo  oomjiart 
meat  of  the  oave-vaultA  Ukr» 
in  rwQ  c^  the  aielee,  than  iu 
i^nadripiLrtite.  like  thoac  now 
under  ooosidcratioD.    Still  ail 
French  T«iilts  have  thiii  pc- 
etili»ritT    more    or   less,  aud 
c«.>ase>|t>entlT  the  longitadinal 
riilge-rib.  where  nsed,  has  aii 
ap  and  down  broken  appear- 
ance, which  is  extremely  dis- 
:u;reeal>le.  and  ninet  in  a  gr«ai 
DieMi^nre   hare   prevented  its 
ailoption.    There  is.  howtvcr, 
ai  least  one  exception  to  this 
.  -     ...      rule  in  France,  in  the  alibej 

I  ^^Tj  .  Jm  chnrch  of  Sonvignv,  reprc- 
I  '111  M*  w'nted  in  the  Woodcut  Ko. 
17,  where  this  rib  is  uited 
ith  so  pleaHiug  an  I'ffi'Ct 
at  one  is  sur]>riBi>l  it  was 
)t  ID  more  general  farunr. 
These  are  the  mily  featnn* 
lallv  employed  by  French 
architects:  but  wo  do  s>.>iiic- 
times  find  tiercerone,  or 
aecondary  ogives,  osed  to 
strengthen  a8  well  aa  to  orna- 
ment the  plain  faces  of  tbe 
vaoltB,  one  or  two  on  e«cb 
(ace,  as  at  E  E  (in  Woodcut  Na  426);  small  ribe  or  lienta,  T  t. 
from  lUr,  to  bind,  were  also  occasionally  need  to  connect  all  those  at 
the  centre,  where  they  formed  star  patterns,  and  other  complicate!) 
bat  beautiful  omamcata  of  the  vault.  These  last,  however,  are  nif' 
an<l  exceptional  in  French  vaulting,  though  they  were  treated  by  tk 
EngliHli  architecta  with  such  success  that  wo  wonder  they  were  not 
more  generally  adopted  in  France.  The  most  probable  explanation 
appears  to  \>c  \\va.V  ttit  French  architects  depended  mora  on  coloor 
than  on  xeWol  tor  IW  (ittisiV.  lA  "i:Qsi\f^«.-!i.'i&,  while  in  England  coloar 
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waK  sparingly  used,  its  place  l)oing  supplied  by  constructive  carving. 
Whatever  may  have  lieen  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  methoils 
when  first  used,  the  English  vaults  have  a  great  advantage  now, 
inasmuch  as  the  carving  remains,  while  the  jmintings  of  the  others 
have  perished,  and  we  have  no  means  left  of  judging  of  their  original 
effect. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  features  of  French  vaulting,  almost 
entirely  unknown  in  this  country,  is  the  great  polygonal  vault  of  the 
semi-dome  of  the  chevet,  which  as  an  architectural  object  few  will  be 
disinclined  to  admit  is,  with  its  walls  of  painted  glass  and  its  light 
constructive  roof,  a  far  more  beautiful  thing  than  the  plain  semi- 
dome  of  the  basilican  apse,  notwithstanding  its  mosaics.  Still,  as 
the  French  used  it,  they  never  quite  surmounted  the  difficulties  of 
its  construction ;  and  in  their  excessive  desire  to  do  away  with  all 
solid  wall,  and  to  get  the  greatest  ^wssible  surface  for  painted  glass, 
they  often  distorted  these  vaults  in  a  very  unploasing  manner. 

The  chevet  of  Pontigny  (Woodcut  No.  400)  presents  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  early  form  of  vault,  which,  owing  to  the  small  size  of 
the  windows  and   general   sobriety  of  the   composition,  avoids  the 
defects   above   alluded   to.     Of    the   later   examples   there   are   few, 
except  that  of  Souvigny,  represented  in  Woodcut  No.  427,  w^here  the 
difficulty  has  been  entirely  conquered  by  constructing  the  spandrils 
with  pierced  tracery,  so  that  the  vault  virtually  springs  from  nearly 
the   same   height   as  the   arch  of  the   windows,  and  a  very  sliglit 
improvement  would   have   made   this   not   only  constructively,  but  _        i"^.' 
artistically   perfect.     This   is   a   solitary  specimen,  .and   one  which,    0\jM,TCi  t 
though  among  the  most  bciiutiful  suggestions  of  Gothic  art,  has  found    ^f,  i  '.  /  - 
no  admirers,  or  at  least  no  imitators. 

Notwithstanding  this  difficulty  of  construction,  these  pierced  semi- 
domes  are  not  only  the  best  six^cimcns  of  French  vaulting,  but  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  inventions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  form 
a  finer  termination  to  the  cathedral  vista  than  either  the  great 
windows  of  the  English,  or  the  wonderful  rose  windows  of  the 
French  cathedrals. 

Buttresses. 

The  employment  of  buttresses  was  a  constructive  expedient  that 
followed  almost  indispensably  on  the  use  of  vaults  for  the  roofing  of 
churches.  It  was  necessary  either  to  employ  enormously  thick  walls  to 
resist  the  thrust,  or  to  support  them  by  some  more  scientific  arrange- 
ment of  the  materials.  The  theory  of  the  buttress  will  be  easily  under- 
stood from  the  diagram  (Woodcut  No.  428),  representing  seven  blocks 
or  masses  of  masonry,  disposed  first  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  wall, 
but  which  evidently  affords  very  little  resistance  to  a  thrust  or  push 
tending  to  overturn  it  from  within.     The  left-hand  arrangement  is, 
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Kt.^    -.ii-     -j^UT* 


^ 


r  i»  lUR  (w  enait.  aitd  il>e  mia 
tif  •a^  TWLT  ^w*  iiK  tk:^  faeanlv  (b  tbe  bier- 

"    it:£  tw-  -ae  TTigr  FTawi  fcrcinecii  lli»l.  u  we 

'  i»T»  ««_  n  -at  s-'.niai  ttf  Ftwdoc  especUllv,  tbej 

OiirrC  -ii^  r>i  if-  ^tt:  sdt-uiJie  a«  i  txattitiQoiu 

nr=u>jM  -ii.  i^^K  riit  Ustibi  of  tludr  tmmd-vtnlu 

-  I*  w  nziit.nu:^!^  UK'  m-   tbe  intTudartkHi  of 

ii.-V2kr!:£ai£  Tkiira.  iukSBincL  u  br  this  expedient 

kl  'UK  'U:mr-'&  ■wis^  ryZJuciied  U^ther  kl  a  pwot 

'•^tr  f*'i.  las',  kii-i  «  nsisiiiig  mase  applied  od 

•r  «A;aa."  ■;:  crrt  »Z  tM  ftal^tr  required.    Thift 

'  n.-e3^  ttrt   licLti  u-  Li^   as  poedble  into  tbe 

:ii'.^i^   '»ibi>»  iLbi  Iv^iifLt  this  foim  of  nolting 

:i.'     ctai^T*]  Tise:  FtiU  it  hae  not  vet  been 

h^j'vx    ujit    the  ocmtintionB  vault  ie  nnt 

fcTQiriicfcJlr  the  more  >e«iitiiiil  of  the  two 

f-  (nufc.  if  ifA  OMistmctiTei  V  bo  also. 

Thtre  *a*  ret  another  difficulty  to 
I*  maiOfcred.  which  was  that  the  prinriptl 
vbii}i  tu  tie  alratted  was  that  over  tlie 
iiave  or  oestnl  part  of  the  church,  and 
liDttrewes  of  the  reqaieite  depth  wonU 
have  filled  up  the  side-aislee  entirelr.  Tbe 
difficulty  first  presented  itself  in  the  Imilil- 
ing  of  the  basilica  of  Maiestins  (Woodcut 
No.  2'!'2 1,  and  waa  there  got  over  in  some- 
thing like  the  manner  practically  adopted 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  except  that  the  arch 
waa  there  carried  inside,  whereas  the 
Gothic  architects  threw  the  abutting  arch 
'  across  on  the  outside  and  above  the  roof 
Several  of  the  previous  woodcuts '  show 
the  system  of  fiying  buttresses  in  various 
stages  of  advancement.  The  view  of  out 
of  those  of  the  choir  of  St.  Ouen  (Ka  429i 
exhibits  the  system  in  its  greatest  degree 
of  development.  Here  there  are  two  ver- 
tical and  two  flying  buttresses,  fomuDga 
system  of  great  lightness,  but  at  the  same  time  of  immenae  constme- 
tive  strength,  and  when  used  sparingly  and  with  elegance,  as  in  thii 
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instance,  constituting  an  oliject  of  great  beauty.  Tho  abuse  of  thin 
exjtedient,  as  in  tho  cathedral  at  Cologne  and  elsewhere,  went  very 
far  to  mar  the  proiier  effect. 

The  cathedral  at  Chartrea  presents  a  singular  but  vorj'  beautiful 
instance  of  an  earlier  form  of  flying  buttress ;  there  the  immeiiGe  span 
of  the  central  vault  put  tho  architects  on  their  mettle  to  provide  a 
RufBcient  abutment,  and  they  did  it  by  building  what  was  literally 
an  open  wall  acroBB  the  aielo  (hoo  Wooilcut  No.  334).  sti'ongly  arched, 
and  the  arches  connoctod  by  short  strong  pillars  radiating  with  the 
voussoirs  of  the  arch.  Nothing  could  well  be  stronger  and  more 
scientific  tlian  this,  but  the  absence  of  perpendicularity  in  tho  pillars 
was  unpleasing  to  the  eye  then  as  now,  and  the  contrivance  was  never 
repeated, 

A  fur  more  pleasing  foiin  was  that  adopted  aftenvanls  at  Amiens 
(Woodcut  No.  4;!0}  and  elsewbcre,  where  a  series  of  umall  traceriwl 
arches  stand  on  the  lower  flying 
buttress,  and  support  the  upper, 
which  is  straigbt-tined.  Even 
here,  however,  tho  difficultj-  is 
not  quite  got  over ;  the  unequal 
height  of  these  connectingnrches, 
and  the  awkward  angle  which 
tho  lower  supports  make  with 
the  CTirvilinear  form  on  nhich 
they  rest,  deprive  thcni  of  that  ! 
constructive  propriety  which 
alone  secures  .a  perfectly  satis- 
factory result  in  arcliitecture. 
The  problem  indeed  is  one  which 
the  French  never  thoroughly 
solved,  though  they  bestowed 
immense  pains  upon  it.  Bril- 
liant as  the  efiect  sometimes  is 
of  the  immense  mass  of  pinnacles  i 
and  flying  buttresses,  tbcy   are 

seldom  so  put  together  as  to  leave  an  entirely  satisfactory  result  on 
the  mind  of  the  spectator.  Taken  all  in  all  perhaps  the  most  pleasing 
example  is  that  of  Rheims  (Woodcut  No,  395)— those  on  each  sido  of 
the  nave  especially — where  two  bold  simple  arches  transmit  the 
pressure  from  a  bold  exquisitely  pinnacled  buttress  to  the  sides  of  the 
clerestory,  and  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  leave  no  doubt  whatever  either 
as  to  their  purpose  or  their  sufficiency  to  accomplish  their  object. 

Notwithstanding  tbo  beauty  which  the  French  attained  in  their 
flying  bnttreesee,  it  is  still  a  question  whether  they  did  not  cany  this 
feature  too  far.     It  must  be  oonfossed  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the 
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'  -■  -    ''.  ■    '      ^:. ■■:?••  t"-:.-  Trn- 
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'  ■.:.       "..-  r  ;•  -v.-r  •  x- rrvl  liti.riiilv. 

-  !.     ■■-::■  r-:*.:  ■:;.  :i>   :t!Yi-i;*i!i::  :!»:•» 

.-•  :'.-  :.  '^"..:  ■■-  rl,.-  Hyimr  l-uTtr'-^j^'^ 
fc.   :   -*.':"•'  ■w^;r'•    thus    iiiij«-'irti.-l 
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.   :        -    ■'  —      -■.;     ~  •:   :■     <v'*r:    tLv   i^utnil   r«^.t'  of  tii'* 

'.'  -     "    :."-     :':•-.-  t  :-    --.  mrr-w  as  n«.«t  to  rt^jiiin-  iinv 
-       -  ■ -■    _    "    I    .•-•_■•  :  7  :l.:r  *':iT-i.rt — the  onliniiiv  tlji«k- 
V,  _-  .■    :   .      -    •  ..T.  v-ii :'  r -hit  j'Urpiis*?:  but  thi-val.viliij'l 
"   ^         '-     :*.      ""1".    *\^  :•  r-"*  •I'isiLni*."'!  f'F  tho  lar:l<.r  vaults. 
■      ".      ■       £:..:.•!.  ir  '..i'n.ts  n.rver  hesitatttl  to  woi.L'h* 
V.    r-^>*.i:..«.-  lirei'tly  on  the  jx^int  re«|iiiri-il. 
"    -.  -'..■   7  •  : -i    :  •:,' ir  «?hurcht;8  with  piimaok-s.  I'UT 
"   "      -  .:•":*    :.  "'-■   ::.:er>«.-vtir'iis  on  all  otx^isioiis.     Th«" 

".:_-.  L    !-^iy^  f  r»: iVrp.-il  j»laoing  those  obji-cts,  n«'t 
-    .  -.   '  :"   7--'..-r  jr  ".p-l  arMiiinl  tliiin,  and  springiiii: 
J-  7'..>.  ::  >  •7-I- ,  ^iiaMeil  tbt-ni  t«)  indnlf^  in  hii^ht 

._-     "       •   •:  ...  ■    *      ii:  '  xt»iit   unknown  in  England.     Tlii> 
_   ■       ■  •.;:■:  '.i.i.il  :■■  tht*  truf  ♦•fleet  i*vi.*n  of  tin*  intfrior. 

-"  -  "  .     *-.-•':..  wa>  vt.rv  dostnictivo  of  tjraco  and  hat- 

.'.   ?:   ■  t'l."lril   i>  ;^»LLralh"  sulid  and  Mni]ilo,  as  liidi 

-   •         ..:■.;•-     :   ''.  •    "1  i'-.ti>I».-s.  lait  aKn't*  this  Imsc  tho  fon.Nt  r.i" 
■         -    ;:  •    '   :""7'^'»»>    Tr.;it   .<j»ring  fr«»ni    it  entirely  ohsruro  tlj* 
-  -■  7-  .  •.:  :   ■  :.:'-.>v  ir>  iin».s.     Alnive  this  again  the  great  nias»4  ami 
-      ;  "    :'  7:..    :'::.-.  :.:^';i  st'»'|irLn»f,  unhroken  by  ]unnacle8orothe^l.'^ill■ 
•  "r»?:?  v.Ljlta.-ingly  with  the  lightness  and  oonfuseil  lints  iin- 
!..  ■:    :■  '.v  '.I.w  ::.     This  inojnsisteucv  tends  to  mar  the  Wiutv  «.' 
Kn  :    :i  .  ;irl;.  .inil>.  and  even  of  their  clnirohes,  though  in  the  Miiali'T 
I'UJ'.'iiiiiCs  til..-  trti-it  is  less  glaring  owing  to  the  snialluess  of  the  j\irt>. 


An  easy  transition  leads  from  pinnack'B  to  spires,  the  latter  being 
but  the  perfect  development  of  the  former,  and  each  requiring  tbo 
assistance  of  the  other  in  producing  a  thoroughly  haniioiiioiia  effect. 


Still  their  uses  were  widely  different,  for  the  spire  never  wns  a  on- 
structive  expedient,  or  useful  in  any  way,  Indeeil,  of  all  architeetuml 
features,  it  is  the  one  perliaps  to  which  it  ia  Icnst  cosy  to  api>ly  any 
utilitarian  rule. 

Towers  were  originally  inti-oduced  in  Clirititian  eilifiecs  partly  as 
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1*11- 1«  J  were,  partly  as  symbyla  of  power,  and  eometimes  perhaps  s 
fvrtLtii'atiuiia.  to  wliich  may  hv  added  the  general  purpusc  of  onu 
menting  the  edifices  to  which  they  were  attached,  and  giving  to  thei 
that  dignity  which  cIcTation  always  conveys. 

Fntni  tbt  tower  the  spire  art>ee  firet  ns  a  wooden  roof,  and  t 
,       ^  height  was  oue  of  tl 

great  ohjects  to  be  a 
tained  in  building  tl 
tower,  it  was  natnn 
to  eke  this  out  I 
giving  the  roof  an  ei 
nggerated  elevation  In 
3'ond  what  was  acti 
ally  repaired  as  a  mei 
protection  from  tl 
weather.  When  out 
the  idea  was  conceive 
of  reiulering  it  an  oi 
namcnUl  featnie,  tl 
architects  were  nc 
long  in  carrying  it  oo 
The  first  and  moel  o1 
vious  step  was  that  i 
cutting  off  the  angle 
making  it  an  octago; 
and  carrying  up  tl 
angles  of  the  tower  I 
pinnacles,  with  a  viC 
'  to  softening  the  tranc 
tion  lietween  the  [* 
j>en(Ucnlar  and  slopiv 
])art,  and  reducing 
again  to  harmony. 

(tne  of  the  earli^ 
examples  in  which  th 
transition  is  EticcM 
fully  accomplished 
in  the  old  spire 
I'liart res  (Woodcuts 
3!>3)i  the  change  fr<J 
the  s<|uari'  ti)  the  octugoii,  and  fruui  the  tower  to  the  pyramid,  beii 
mauagii]  with  gniit  felicity.  The  western  spires  of  St.  Stephei 
abliey  ut  Caen  (  WihhIiuI  No,  371'),  though  added  in  the  ag©  of  piuat 
(jothio  to  tiiw.TK  iif  an  eailier  ago,  arc  also  pleafiing  specimens.  B 
l>erhaps  one  of  tjie  very  best  in  France,  for  its  size  and  age,  is  tl 
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of  St.  Pierre  at  Caen  (Woodcut  No.  431),  uniting  in  itself  all  the 
properties  of  a  good  design  without  either  poverty  or  extravagance. 
The  little  lantern  of  Ste.  Marie  de  I'Epine  (Woodcut  No.  410)  though 
small,  is  as  graceful  an  object  as  can  well  Ikj  designed ;  and  the  new 
spire  at  Chartres  (\^*oodcut  No.  393),  as  before  remarked,  is,  except 
as  regards  the  defects  inherent  in  its  age,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  Europe. 

This  feature  is  nevertheless,  it  must  bo  confessed,  rarer  in  France 
than  might  be  expected.  This  is  perhaps  owing  to  many  8])ire8  having 
been  of  wood,  to  their  having  been  allowed  to  decay,  and  to  their 
removal ;  while  in  other  instances  it  is  certain  that  the  design  of 
erecting  them  has  been  abandoned  in  consequence  of  tlie  tower,  when 
finished,  having  been  found  insufficient  to  bear  their  weight. 

The  ruined  church  of  St.  John  at  Soissons  lias  two,  which  are  still 
of  great  beauty.  At  Bayeux  are  two  others,  not  very  beautiful  in 
themselves,  but  wliich  group  i)lea8ingly  with  a  central  lantern  of  tlie 
Renaissance  age.  And  at  Coutances  tliere  are  two  others  of  the  best 
age  (Woodcut  No.  400),  which  combined  with  a  central  octagonal 
lantern  make  one  of  the  most  beautiful  groups  of  towers  in  France. 
Here  the  pitch  of  the  roof  is  very  low,  and  altogether  the  external 
design  of  the  building  is  much  more  in  accordance  with  the  canons  of 
art  prevalent  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  than  witli  those  which  found 
favour  in  France. 

Of  the  earlier  French  lanterns,  this  at  Coutances  is  perhaps  the 
best  specimen  to  be  found :  of  the  latter  class  there  is  none  finer  than 
that  of  St.  Ouen  (Woodcut  No.  432) ;  and  had  the  western  towers 
been  completed  in  the  same  character,  in  accordance  with  the  original 
design,  the  towers  of  this  church  would  probably  be  unrivalled. 
Even  alone  the  lantern  is  a  very  noble  architectural  feature,  and 
appropriate  to  its  position,  though  some  of  the  details  mark  the 
lateness  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  erected. 

Notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  these  examples,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  French  architects  were  not  so  happy  in  their  designs 
of  spires  and  lanterns  as  they  were  in  many  other  features. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  smaller 
decorative  features  that  crowd  every  part  of  the  Gothic  churches 
of  France,  many  of  which  indeed  belong  more  to  the  department  of 
the  sculptor  than  to  that  of  the  architect,  though  the  two  are  hO 
intimately  interwoven  that  it  is  impassible  to  draw  the  line  between 
them.  It  is,  however,  to  the  extreme  care  bestowed  on  these  details 
and  their  extraordinary  elaboration  that  the  Gothic  churches  of  the 
best  age  owe  at  least  half  their  eflfect.  There  are  many  churches  in 
Italy  of  the  Gothic  and  Renaissance  ages,  larger  and  grander  in  their 
proportions  than  some  of  the  best  French  examples,  but  they  fail  to 
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3eK  :eri£jt  *r»:  all — if  the  expi%«ioii 
TJiE  ^L^ie  £jrau  ui'l  'jmamenU  are 
?v:i?i  iir^>tiii«-'<it.  »ri'i  t>xi  freqnently 
r.Ti-i  ^  m  •jBi^  'jtiitr  place  without 
-T-j-ec^  .,f  thi,H)rht  or  Btn^tss  in 
:■  LCfLJLit^yii.  aa.!  o>jnae<{nentIy  cal! 

uiT  .r,r..-.*r.  r.  fM  this  .-ide  of  the 
-.  -^  -zjr  *•:*:  A^^.  rTtrry  mouldiDg, 
i:-.  ti;.ir.-itii  an  amunnt  of 
V--  -t^'i-'^l  with  nijvtlty,  aod  is 
'"^'  T-  .rrr  irijte  X'/  thf  place  or 
'■-  wj^-.-i  :"  la  appli'rd,  that  it  never 
T  •-.  :r*n->:  ti.-^  m.*-t  pleasing  effirf, 

-"7  :'  :i^  rTiil-Ung  ia  which  it  ia 
:.■:.  Tcj:  i.n.Tijti  fvr  inatance  repre- 
r-;  ;-  W.  ...lout  N-..  4:J3  is  as  mucb  a 
:■:  :  r  t::^-  staine  as  a  liracktt  to 
;.  r:  il-:  ■in-is  ..T  tb^  ribs  of  the  Taults, 
lt  -t-;  <;f  th^  tboodand  instances 
—  'i-.:~-:  art  -if  that  happj  miilnre 
tT^TT.  »r.-i  tf.*>  snilptor,  which,  when 
i?tTi!>fall_v  coniliini'i. 
Auce  a  true  artistic 
■*t.  Theee comhina- 


aud  so  varieJ  that  it 
W(.iil-1  be  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  tlassif)' 
them,  ot  «ren  lo  at- 
tempt to  illustrate  the 
varieties  found  in  any 
aiiiglc  cathedral' 
The  same  may  be 
:'  -It  -a:  ::i:  j  :  iL-:  pillars,  which  in  all  the  bwst  buildings  van,- 
^--.ry  i^if:.  a.-  ap^-car  t.>  have  been  executed  after  the  anJu- 
Lifl  ±^jjiZK-i  ii:.  iil.jnre.  by  artists  of  a  ven-  high  class.  In  the 
V;.  i:^  Fr*:...*;  at  Ica^i,  as  in  th.'  oiiniples  from  liheims,  shown  iu 


M-   Ti;:^   L,    D»:'5  ■  Di-tiriirBin'  (iil  illDMntira  of  the  einbeiance  of  hnn 

J  A?L;vr-t=r. "  o^fiizd  jrv-rJ  biiDdrnl  aitd  frrtilitv  of  iarentioii  of  the  Firofii 

.laaiiiKf    f  tfciat  Hiin-r  ».-.  ij-«iaia]  de-  uvlulerUin  lluKctlayit.  The  limita  of  Ibii 

«ila ■.■!" FrtDrfi  M^^Lst*:  i n-Lit^tiir^.  All  n.^k  -ifp  nnl  gdmil  rf  tmr^  ([,„  ,  n,ai 

tr  tbrrr  -Inwn  wiih  ^,:|.  so,|  ^j.^awi  («>>^inz  alliui.>n  tn  IhU  n 
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Woodcut  Xo.  434,  they  would  appear  to  have  retaineil  a  romiiu^oenco 
of  the  Eoman  Corinthian  order,  but  to  have  useii  it  with  a  freedom 
entirely  their  own. 

Construction. 

It  has  lx?en  shown  that  the  exip>noies  of  a  Gothic  cathetlral  were 
a  stone  roof,  a  glass  wall,  and  as  groat  an  amount  of  sj^iv  on  the 
fl<M>r,  as  little  encumbered  with  pillars  and  ix>ints  i»f  supix>rf,  as  could 
l)e  obtained.  The  two  first  of  thost>  jnunts  have  bt^en  sufficiently 
insisted  upm  in  the  preceding  jmgcs :  the  last,  however,  di^inands  a 
few  more  remarks,  as  the  suoix^ss  achiovod  bv  the  mnsi^ns  in  the 
Middle  Ages  in  this  respect  was  one  of  their  chief  merits,  tlu^ugh  it 
was  but  a  met^hanical  merit  after  all,  and  one  in  whii*h  tliev  hanllv 
8uq>asse<l  their  masters  the  Komans.  The  luisiliea  of  ^laxentius,  for 
instance,  covers  a  space  of  68,000  scpiare  ft.,  or  aln^ut  the  average 
size  of  a  French  cathetlral,  and  the  |X)ints  of  KnpjH>rt,  «»r  in  other 
wonls  the  piers  and  walls,  occujn*  only  OOrn)  mj.  ft.,  or  K^tween 
a  0th  and  a  10th  part  of  the  whole  area.  If  we  turn  to  the  great 
catheilral  of  St.  Peter's  at  l\t>nu\  we  find  the  i>oiiits  t>f  supjx^rt 
«x*cnpying  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  area,  tluaigh  built  on 
the  moilel,  and  almost  a  copy,  of  the  Ktnnan  basilica.  At  St.  Clary's 
at  Florence  they  occupy  one-lifth ;  and  in  St.  Paul's,  Lontlon,  and  the 
Pantheon  at  Paris,  the  walls  and  pillars  <xvupy,  in  the  first  rather 
more,  in  the  other  rather  less,  than  one-sixth.  If  from  these  we  turn 
to  some  of  the  ^leilia'val  examples,  wo  find  for  instance  at 

The  whol<*  ar.M.            S<»liil.  Il.uid. 

lltuirjros  Cl.r)i»l   1I,J»0S  O*  ISl,  nr  iM-twrtn  lOtli  uiid  l-fitli. 

Ch»rtr»'8 r.s.Lr,i  ssiis o-i:;o,       ,,         l-Sth. 

rnris    04,108  7S,Vi  0122,         ..  1-Sth  aiitl  1-Oth. 

St.  Oiun 47,107  4037  OOIH),        .,  l-lOtlmml  1-lltli. 

The  figures,  however,  at  Bourgt^  include  a  heavy  and  extended 
ix)rch  not  belonging  to  the  original  design,  which  if  omitted  would 
reduce  the  fractional  proportion  considerably;  and  if  the  unbuilt 
towers  of  St.  Ouen  were  excluded,  the  proportion  of  the  jwints  of 
support  to  the  area  would  l>e  less  than  one-twelfth. 

Chir  best  English  examples  show  a  proportion  of  rather  less  than 
one-tenth,  and  though  they  have  not  the  great  height  and  wide- 
spreading  vaults  of  the  French  catheilrals,  their  spires  and  pinnacles 
externally  perhai)8  more  than  counterbalance  this.  Taken  altogether 
it  may  generally  be  stated  that  one- tenth  is  al)Out  the  proportion  in 
the  Ixjst  Gothic  churches  of  the  lx}st  age.  When  we  find  it  exceed 
this,  it  is  obvious  that  the  lightness  of  the  walls  and  pillars  has  lieen 
carrieil  to  excess,  and  oven  in  St.  Ouen,  if  there  is  an  error,  it  is  on 
this  side.  There  can  bo  no  question  that  to  produce  a  satisfactory 
eilect  a  church  requires  solidity,  and  apparent  as  well  as  real  strength ; 


vc.  nx5  :e  liX'.'EZTX'-mi.  r^jc  n 


ivr  -p--!!*  fir:  iAf*r.:Trr  "Li**  *i:tr»aiit  TiiMMrrgiHafr  t<f  Kg^i  jiuici.  fcn_  'wrxh 
ni^  -  ▼  rr*-  2i**^'SifcJLj'A^  •j.aTrrrioj'.ft*  iif  t::i2i*5:T2nira:iii.  »:;  itf>  i-:^  £:ki  the 
•a  iirt*«»*.  *T-.a  fc-  -.lit  rXT»eii*^  y  HIT  e"iLT*!iiitati'.ie  ct  iiae  i<jr  -wLiti  iLe 

•.  •-  itr  J  •:  "*«  -*  •-•  •*.*  -  •  r.  I.::  **  f^xi'-l  -rirreaiK-  «xk3Zij«ik3F>  «»  tLe  Bame  of 
Ji»*.iifc.>  .»•  r-:.  •-.i-'i.  -.-rrj^'ijr'r^  zz.  Frkiioe  we  find  a  deagreeof  airr 
j-^n*-^^    tjji    '--'_-..•'     •:    i«kn*    5*jfTrQctiT*-    <:.f    msAT  of  the  mart 

tt:t  '---i^t  -/.'111!:.  •!.*    -f  fcr-.l-:>»:T::rkI  ex'.ieljiaioe. 


}  TijE^rmj:  •.•r  CHraci 


Li'.'.-:  1-^*  ::.  -i:i:  kiri  ^iTjfifn^  were  prc»b*bly  bestow^  ipon 
-mnjkz  "Br  i:-i.7  ^^ll  :irr  f^Tz.WLzi^s:  '-'^  G«.'Tliic  dmrdies  tban  upon 
iz^  i^' :  ••  *:_'::-•»: I V-+.  l"ii'»^gl  ibe  ol-jecta  incliided  in  this  de- 
2»  c:Ji.fc-.  -1.  V-  .  i  1  :-.;:•.: :.-^r  -f  »  k-w^r  dkfis  (*f  art,  thej  were  atill 
*i»^  ?.:.'-!  ]*«r:*  :  •.:.-  wL-^r  d'r*::gTi,  4iDd  w^e  cannot  Caizlj  judge  of 
ti>7  "•'-..  ".r.^r*   •::.-.:-^*'^jv^  witL'-'iit  At   Itaet  cndeaTonrin^   to  supply 

I:  :-  i^  •  •:--*-;.-  :  ■  -:••  tLi**  in  Fmnce,  nor  indeed  in  any  part  of 
Tj^t  >  .  4i-  :.  :--  '.':^irrh  *t  «^-lia[«el  dissf'lays  at  the  present  day  all  the 
mr*<k'.':.  -ai. ;    77.4 :..-:-":  whi^h  "iicv  lc-l«'»iiged  U*  it. 

1':.'  r-  :•  ^:^r  > '  v  ^  •ii;<:]*f  chiirc-h  in  France  with  its  original  altar. 
\h*T  ij-  »-t  w»  r-:  ^T.  i  irj-Tv-f-.T*-  pc-m-rally  the  mc«t  richly  adorned  part 
*.f  t:-v  wh  '.-  Tr---*-  Lav*>  either  lieen  plundered  by  the  HngneDots. 
IV t'^;::  ii.  •:-•   •  i*r*  raMe  t-aste  of  the  age  of  Lonis  XIV.,  or  deutroTed 

T}.-  r--4T':j-lr<ii>  i^'f  Amiens  and  Bonen  are  among  the  few  which 
nrtaiii  th'-ir  "rizi-al  rtalls;  and  the  incloenre  of  the  choir  at  Chartres 
it-  i»u*'  "f  tfj^'  II J' M  elabi-'rate  pieces  of  ornamental  acnlptnre  to  be  fomid. 
Tliat  at  Why  has  liten  l<?fore  alluded  to,  and  fragments  of  this  feature 
Ktill  exi>t  iu  many  cathedrals. 

The  K<x»d-€creen«,  or  Jubes^  which  almobt  all  French  churches  once 
possessed,  are  rarer  than  even  the  other  parts  of  these  inclosnres.  A 
|mod  example  of  them  is  found  in  the  church  of  the  Madelaine  at 
Tiojes,  (Woodcut  No.  435;  which  gives  a  favourable  idea  of  the  rich- 
of  decoration  that  was  sometimes  lavished  on  these  parts.  Though 
in  age,  and  aiming  at  the  false  mode  of  construction  which  was 
t  *t  the  time  of  its  execution,  it  displays  so  much  elegance  ab 
en^tfasBoi.    It  makes  us  too  regret  the  loss  of  the  rood-soreene 
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of  St.  Ouen'e  (of  which  wc  can  nlone  jiulge  from  draw-ings")  and  of  the 
larger  cathedrals ;  tliongli  of  these  we  are  able  to  form  some  idea  \>y 
following  out  the  design  of  the  lateral  screens,  of  which  they  formed 
a  part. 

If  to  thcsQ  wo  add  the  altant  nf  the  minor  chapels,  with  the  screens 
that  divided  them  from  the  nave,  the  tomhs  of  wealthy  prelates  and 
nobles,  the  organ  galleries,  with  their  spiral  stairs  and  richly-carved 


8  treoBiires  of  art  apciimulfttod 
mo  idea  of  what  a  Jlediiuval 
ne  now  exists  in  tinv  part  of 


instrnment  cases,  and  all  the  :nimherle 
by  wealth  and  piety,  we  may  form  s 
cathedral  really  was,  though  soarcvly 
Europe  in  an  entire  state. 


Doiisam-  Abciiitectuke. 
It  is  probable  that  specimens  remain  Bufficient  to  elucidate  in  a 
archaeological  point  of  view  the  progress  of  domestic  architi-etiire  i 
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Fruncp,  anil  thoreliy  to  illustrate  the  earlj'  manners  and  cnstoms  of 
tlto  [MXijilc ;  but  tht'^o  remains  aro  much  less  magnificent  and  are 
less  iicrfwtly  preserved  than  the  chiircliee  and  cathedrals,  and  have 
coTiwiiucntly  received  comiwm lively  little  attention. 

Had  any  of  tho  royal  palaces  been  preserved  to  our  day,  or  even 
any  of  the  greater  mnuicijial  buildings,  the  caso  might  have  been 
different.  The  former  have,  however,  jxirished,  without  an  exception ; 
and  as  reganls  the  latter,  France  seems  always  to  have  presented  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  the  neighbouring  coimtry  of  Flanders. 

Ko  town  in  I'rance  projwr  seems  to  have  possessed  in  the  Uiddle 
Ages  either  a  ninnicipality  of  importance  or  a  town-hall  of  any  note. 
Those  found  within  its  present  boundaries  belonged  to  Flaudcre  or 
(jiermany  at  the  lime  of  their  erection. 

In  a  work  like  the  present,  which  ia  barely  sufficient  in  estcnt  to 
admit  of  nil  the  great  typical  examples  of  architectural  art  being 
cniuiieriited,  nmcli  less  deKCril>ed,  it  is  evident  that  to  domefitie  art 
a  very  snbordiniitc  iwsltion  nmst  bo  a8signe<l.  Perhaps  it  ought  tn 
Iks  omitted  altogL'ther.  There  are,  however,  so  many  beauties  in  even 
tho  most  insignilicttnt  productions  of  the  great  ages,  that  it  mav  bo 
expedient  at  least  to  direct  attention  to  the  subject,  nnd  the  three 
examples  liere  given  may  servo  to  illustrate  tho  forms  of  the  art  at 
tho  three  groat  epoc'bs  of  the  French  Gothic  style. 

The  fir.st  (^fl'oodcut  Ko.  4.'iO)  is  from  a  house  at  Clnny,  and  ex- 
hibits the  rotind-archcd  arcade  with  its  alternate  single  and  couple-l 
cuhimns,  which  arrangoiuent 
was  usual  at  that  period,  and 
of  which  examples  are  found  all 
over  tho  South  of  France,  anil 
as  far  north  at  least  as  Auxeno. 
1'he  second  (Woodcut  Xo.  437  j 
repi-esenfs  a  house  at  Trieix,  and 
shows  the  pointed  Gothic  style 
in  its  iieriod  of  greatest  develop- 
ment ;  and  although  the  open- 
ings aro  of  lai^r  extent  than 
would  bo  convenient  in  this 
climate,  they  are  not  more  eo 
than  would  be  suitable,  while 
they  give,  in  the  South  of  France, 
great  lightness  and  elegance  to 
the  facade.  The  third  example 
is  from  the  portal  of  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Nancy  (Woodcut  Xo.  438), 
ftnd  is  an  instance  of  tho  form  the  stylo  took  w^hen  on  the  verge 
of  the  Benaissance.  It  is  not  without  elegance,  though  Bomewhat 
KTiA  \mme&ning,  and,  except  as  regards  the  balconies,  the 
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parts  generally  seein  designed  solely  for  ornament  without  any  con- 
stnictive  or  ntilitarian  motive. 

One  of  the  moat  oxtonsivo  as  well  as  ono  of  the  beat  apeeimens 
of  French  domoatie  architecture  ia  the  house  of  Jacques  Ccenr,  at 
BourgcB,  now  uaeJ  aa  the  town-hall.  It  was  built  by  tho  wealthy 
but  ill-iiacd  banker  of  Charles  VII.,  and  every  part  of  it  shows 
evidenec  of  careful  design  and  eIalx>rato  execution;  it  was  erected 
too  at  an  ago  before  the  stylo  had  become  entirely  dobaecd,  and  as 
a  private  residence  situiited  in  a  town,  and  thereforo  without  any 
attempt  at  fortification,  is  the  Ijest  that  Franco  now  possesses. 


The  cluiteau  of  Meillan  (^Cher)  is  nearly  a  rppetition  of  the  samo 
design,  but  at  least  a  hundred  jears  infire  modern. 

Kouen  possesses  soveriil  examples  of  domestic  architecture  of  a  late 
ilate ;  ho  docs  roris— and  among  others,  the  celebrated  Hotel  de  Cluny. 
Few  of  the  great  towns  are  however  without  fragments  of  some  sort, 
but  hardly  any  are  of  siifBt'ient  importance  to  deserve  acparatc  notice 
or  il  lust  rat  ion. 

Fnince  is  not  so  rich  as  either  Germany  or  England  in  specimens 
of  caBtelIate<l  architc-eture.  This  docs  not  apparently  arise  from  the 
fact  of  no  castlcH  having  been  built  during  the  Middle  Ages,  but  rather 
from  their  having  Iic-en  jiulled  down  to  make  way  for  more  convenient 
dwellings  after  tho  nccvsaion  of  Francis  I.,  and  even  l)efore  his  time, 
when  they  hail  ceased  to  be  of  anj'  use.  Still  the  chiiteaux  of  Pterro- 
fouds  and  Coucy  are  in  their  own  class  as  fine  as  anything  to  !«  found 
elaewhoro.     TlkO  circular  keep  of  tho  latt«r  eantlo  is  perhaps  unique. 


raz>VH  AB-HnUTITKE. 


Pin  II. 


»  3eTi  kaiE 


«  iKiDf:  eniirelv  ^tled  inside 
r.Bri.  *al  il  a  EKnr  difficall   to  ncd^r- 
iCKul  il"  T.  -"**     n^riaifcZlT  *rrkCiii«L  an-1  by  what  means  it  wag 

r»nir»rr-Ij;  «dll  Tvckcui  •T'Ck  ■■f  tbii-  '>ri£uul  ft^raree  of  iu  fortifi- 
rani  nit.  i»  ii    ij*;  -at?  si«;j?»  ■:>*  F*L»ise  »n-i  Gaillani. 


FmuI  <4  Ibt  [lacd  ru«  Il  XU117. 


The  kwi«  of  ViQcenuw  nnd  Loch^B  are  Btill  remarfeablo  for  their 
heiKfat,  thongh  thev  hardly  retain  any  features  which  can  l>o  ca\M 
utrictlv  airhitectural.  In  the  South,  the  fortified  towns  of  Oarcassmim^ 
and  Aignes  Mortee,  and  in  the  North,  FougJres.  retain  as  much  of  tbeit 


■  Tiollfl  le  Doc;  in  bis  '  Arrhileclnre  1  means  explains  how  Ihp  interior  *» 
Militain,'  p.  96.  girr*  a  ««tioa  of  the  lighted,  nor  dnea  il  a«oo«l  with  what  I 
Ikmjnn  at  Cnwj.  i^Viwt,  ImweTer,  bj  no  |  boliere  I  mw  there. 
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walls  and  defences  as  almost  any  place  in  Europe.  The  former  in 
particular,  both  from  its  situation  and  the  extent  of  its  remains,  gives 
a  singularly  favourable  and  impressive  idea  of  the  grave  majesty  of 
an  ancient  fortalice.  But  for  alterations  and  desecrations  of  all  sorts, 
the  palace  of  the  popes  at  Avignon  would  be  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able castles  in  Europe :  even  now  its  extent  and  the  massiveness  of  its 
walls  and  towers  are  most  imposing. 

These  are  all  either  ruins  or  fragments  ;  but  the  castle  of  Mont  St. 
Michel,  in  Normandy,  retains  nearly  all  the  features  of  a  Mediaeval 
fortress  in  sufficient  perfection  to  admit  of  its  being  restored,  in 
imagination  at  least.  The  outer  walls  still  remain,  encircling  the 
village,  which  nestles  under  the  protection  of  the  castle.  The  church 
crowns  the  whole,  and  around  it  are  grouped  the  halls  of  the  knights, 
the  kitchens  and  offices,  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  the  establish- 
ment, intermingled  with  fortifications  and  defensive  i)recaution8  that 
must  have  made  the  place  nearly  impregnable  against  such  engines  of 
war  as  existed  when  it  was  erected,  even  irrespective  of  its  sea-girt 
position. 
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CONTEXTS. 

Uifitorical  Notice  —  Old  Churches  —  Cathedral  of  Toumay  —  Antwerp  —  St.  Jacques 

at  Liege. 

The  little  kingdom  of  Belgium  forms  an  architectural  province  as 
distinct  and  in  many  respects  as  interesting  as  any  in  Europe.  Its 
style  does  not,  it  is  true,  possess  that  simplicity  combined  with 
grandeur  which  characterises  the  one  great  united  effort  of  Central 
France,  hut  it  is  more  varied  and  picturcjsque,  and  as  fully  expressive 
of  the  affinities  and  aspirations  of  the  people. 

As  we  may  learn  from  their  language,  the  dominant  race  during 
the  Middle  Ages  spoke  a  dialect  verj^  closely  allied  to  the  pure 
German,  wliich  proclaimed  their  affinity  to  their  neighbours  on  the 
Rhine ;  but  what  their  architecture  tells  us,  though  their  language 
does  not,  is  tliat  there  was  a  very  strong  infusion  of  Celtic  blood 
in  their  veins  which  expresses  it«elf  in  almost  every  building  they 
erected. 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans  the  German  immigrants 
seem  to  liave  completely  overpowered  the  original  Belgae,  and,  like 
true  Arj'ans,  to  have  divided  themselves  into  a  number  of  separate 
and  independent  municipalities,  with  no  established  capital  and 
acknowledging  no  central  authority.  At  times  these  communities 
did  submit  themselves  to  the  rule  of  Dukes  and  Counts,  but  only  to 
a  very  limited  extent ;  and  for  particular  purposes  they  oocasionallT 
even  sought  the  protection  of  some  powerful  monarch;  but  thev 
never  relinquished  their  right  of  self-government  nor  fell  under  the 
p)wer  of  feudal  chiefs,  or  of  a  dominant  hierarchy,  to  the  same  extent 
as  prevailed  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  This 
spirit  of  independence  was  sustained  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  by 
the  immense  extension  of  commercial  industry  which  the  fortimate 
position  of  ^el^ium,  combined  with  the  energy  of  her  inhabitants, 
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enabled  her  to  develope.  While  the  rest  of  Europe  was  engaged  in 
feudal  wars  and  profitless  crusades,  the  peaceful  burghers  of  the 
Belgian  cities  were  quietly  amassing  that  wealth  which  gave  them 
individually  such  importance  as  free  citizens  of  independent  com- 
munities, and  raised  their  towns,  and  eventually  their  country,  to  the 
state  of  prosperity  it  maintained  till  the  destruction  of  their  liberties 
by  the  Spaniards  in  the  IGth  century. 

These  historical  circumstances  go  far  to  explain  the  peculiar 
character  observable  in  the  architectural  remains  of  tliis  country, 
in  which  we  find  no  truce  of  any  combined  national  eftbrt.  Even  the 
epoch  of  Charlemagne  passed  over  this  province  without  leaving  any 
impress  on  the  face  of  the  country,  nor  are  there  any  buildings  that 
can  be  said  to  have  been  called  into  existence  by  his  influence  and 
ix)wer.  The  great  eliurches  of  Belgium  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  have 
been  raised  by  the  individual  exertions  of  the  separate  cities  in  which 
they  are  found,  on  a  sciilo  commensurate  with  their  several  require- 
ments. The  same  spontaneous  impulse  gave  rise  to  the  town-halls 
and  domestic  edifices,  which  present  so  peculiar  and  fascinating  an 
aspect  of  picturesque  irregularity. 

Even  the  devastation  by  the  Xormans  in  the  0th  and  10th 
centuries  seems  to  have  passed  mcjre  lightly  over  this  country  than 
any  other  in  the  North  of  Europe.  They  burned  and  destroyed 
indeed  many  of  the  more  flourishing  cities,  but  they  did  not  occupy 
them,  and  when  they  were  gone?  the  inhabitants  returned,  rebuilt 
their  habitations,  and  resumed  their  habits  of  patient  self-supporting 
labour;  and  when  these  inroads  ceased  there  was  nothing  to  stop  the 
onward  career  of  the  most  industrious  and  commercial  c<anmunity 
then  established  in  Europe. 

In  a  historical  point  of  view  the  series  of  buildings  is  in  some 
resjwcts  even  more  (?om})lete  than  the  wonderful  group  we  have  just 
passed  in  review  in  France.  In  size,  the  cathedrals  of  Belgium  are  at 
least  equal  to  those  that  have  just  been  described.  In  general  interest, 
no  cathedral  of  France  exceeds  that  of  Tournay,  none  in  gorgeousness 
that  of  Antwerp;  and  few  surpass  even  those  of  Louvain,  Mechlin, 
Mons,  Bruges  and  Ghent.  Notwithstanding  their  magnificence,  how- 
over,  it  must  1)0  confessed  that  the  Belgian  cathedrals  fail  in  all  the 
higher  requisites  of  architectural  design  when  compared  with  those 
on  their  southern  border.  This  w^as  owing  partly  to  the  art  never 
having  been  in  the  hands  of  a  thoroughly  organised  and  educated 
body  of  clergy  like  that  of  France,  but  more  to  the  ethnographic 
difference  of  race,  which  in  the  first  place  prevented  centralisation, 
and  also  rendered  them  less  keen  in  their  appreciation  of  art,  and 
less  influenced  by  its  merits.  From  these  and  other  causes,  their 
ecclesiastical  buildings  do  not  display  that  elegance  of  proportion,  and 
that  K'auty  of  well-considenxl  and  appropriate  <letail,  which  every- 
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where  please  and  satisfy  the  mind  in  contemplating  the  cathedrals 
of  France. 

These  remarks  apply  solely  to  ecclesiastical  art.  In  specimens  of 
the  civil  and  domestic  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Belgimu 
surpasses  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  on  this  side  the  Alps, 
put  together.  Her  town-halls  and  markets,  and  the  residences  of 
her  burghers,  still  display  a  degree  of  taste  and  elegance  unsurpassed 
by  an3'thing  of  the  age,  and  remain  to  this  day  the  best  index  of 
the  wealth  and  independence  of  the  communities  to  which  they 
belonged. 

All  this  is  of  course  only  what  might  be  expected  from  what 
we  know  of  the  ethnographic  relations  of  the  people.  An  Aryan 
race,  loving  independence,  cultivating  self-government,  and  steadily 
follo%ving  those  courses  which  lead  to  material  well-being  and  wealth ; 
and  underlying  these  a  Celtic  race,  turbulent  at  times,  loving  art, 
appreciating  its  l)eanties,  and  clothing  the  municipal  requirements 
with  the  picturesque  graces  of  architectural  design. 

The  difference  between  this  country  and  Central  France  appears 
to  be  that  in  the  latter  country  the  Celtic  element  was  in  excess  of  the 
Aryan,  while  in  Belgium  this  condition  was  reversed,  and  this  at  leaut 
is  precisely  what  we  find  expressed  in  her  art. 

Of  the  oldest  churches  of  Belgium,  a  large  proportion  are  known 
to  us  only  by  tradition,  they  having  been  pulled  down  to  make  way 
for  the  larger  and  more  splendid  buildings  which  were  demanded  by 
the  continually  increasing  wealth  and  population  of  the  cities.  Of 
those  which  leniain,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  is  that  of 
St.  Vincent  at  Soiguies,  built  in  i^6b  by  Bruno,  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
and  though  probably  not  quite  finished  within  that  century,  it  still 
retains  the  features  of  the  10th  century  more  completely  than  almost 
any  church  in  Europe.  This  church,  that  of  St.  Michele  at  Pa  via, 
and  the  Minster  at  Zurich,  constitute  a  trio  very  similar  to  one  another 
in  design  and  in  size,  and  differing  principally  in  the  degree  of  finish 
they  display,  this  l>eing  by  far  the  rudest  in  construction  of  the  three. 
It  possessed  originally  a  western  tower  and  a  central  lantern,  the 
upper  parts  of  both  which  are  modernised.  The  east  end  was  square, 
though  possessing  a  shrine,  the  tomb  of  the  saint  whoee  name  it  bears. 
It  may  have  been  altered,  and  is  built  up  on  the  outside  so  as  to 
render  examination  impossible. 

Another  church,  only  slightly  more  modem,  that  of  St.  Gertrude  at 
Nivelles  (Woodcut  No.  439),  presents  the  same  peculiarity,  of  having 
a  square  termination  towards  the  east,  though  it  seems  originally  to 
have  had  an  apse  at  the  west  end,  where  the  fa9ade  was  carried  up  to 
a  considerable  height,  and  adorned  in  the  centre  by  a  sqoan)  tower, 
flanked    by  a  circular   one   on  each   side.     The   latter  retain   their 
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original  form,  tLough  tbo  central  tower  was  rebuilt  in  the  15th 
century.  This  church  was  built  in  the  earliest  years  of  the  11th 
century,  and  was  de- 
dicated in  1045,  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV. 
aMiBting  at  the  cere- 
mony. It  is  a  first- 
class  church  with  two 
transepts,  and  remains 
externally  in  all  esGen- 
tial  particulars  as  then 
built.  The  interior  was 
entirely  destroyed  in 
the  middle  of  the  lattt 
century  jWhichisa  very 
great  loss,  although 
the  new  arrangement 
which  has  replaccil  it 
is  in  itself  remarkably 
well  designed. 

Passing  over  some 
minor  esamptes,  we 
come  to  the  cathedral 

of  Touniay,  to  the  architect  and  artist  the  most  interesling  of  iho 
province.  It  is  a  first-class  cathedral,  more  than  400  ft,  in  length 
internally,  and  covering  with  its  dependencies  an  area  of  62,525  ft. 
It  consists  of  a  nave,  dedicated  in  1 06G  ;  of  a  transept,  built  about  the 
year  1146;  the  choir,  which  formed  part  of  this  arrangement,  was 
dedicated  in  1213,  but  gave  place  about  a  century  afterwards  to  that 
now  standing,  which  was  dedicated  in  1338,  bo  that  within  itself  it 
contains  a  complete  history  of  the  style;  and  though  there  is  no 
doubt  considerable  incongruity  in  the  three  specimens  here  brought 
together,  as  they  are  the  best  of  their  respective  classcB  in  Belgium, 
the  effect  is  not  unplcasing,  and  their  arrangement  fortunate,  inas- 
mncb  as,  entering  by  the  wcsteni  door,  you  pass  first  through  the 
massive  architecture  of  the  11th  to  the  bolder  and  more  expanded 
features  of  the  12th  century,  a  fitting  vestibule  to  the  exaggerated 
forma  which  prevailed  during  the  14th.  In  the  woodcut  (No.  441) 
the  three  styles  are  represented  as  they  stand ;  but  it  would  require 
far  more  elaborate  illustration  to  do  justice  to  the  beauty  of  tlio 
deeply  gallcried  nave,  which  surpasses  any  specimen  of  Korman 
architecture,  but  which  is  here  eclijised  by  the  two  remaining  apses 
of  the  transept.  These,  notwithstanding  a  certain  rudeness  of  detail, 
are  certainly  tlie  finest  productions  of  their  ago,  and  arc  as  magnifi- 
cent pieces  of  architecture  as  can  be  conceived.     The  choir  is  the 
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ka«t  sktisfactorr  \»Tt  uf  the  whole ;  for  thongh  dispUtnag  a  certain 
beaiiiT  of  pruportti>n.  and  the  moet  undoubted  daring  uf  coofitmctioD, 
its  e&ct  is  frail  and  weak  in  the  eitrenie.  Still,  if  the  tracery  were 
restored  to  the  windows,  and  these  filled  with  painted  glass,  great 
part  of  this  defect  might  be  removed.  At  the  best,  the  chief  merit 
uf  this  ch'rir  is  its  clever  and  dariiig  cunstniction,  but  even  in  thii> 
the  builder  misc&lcnlated  his  own  utrength.  for  it  was  found  necessary 
to  double  the  thickuees  i>f 
'  -  all  the  piers  after  thoy  were 

first  erected.  This  additioo 
would  have  been  an  im- 
provement if  it  had  been 
part  of  the  origiunl  design, 
but  ae  it  now  is  it  appoarx 
oidy  to  betray  the  weakntai 
which  it  was  meant  to 
conceal. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  originally  there  were 
liny  eiitrancoa  at  the  west 
front;  at  least  there  cer- 
tainly was  no  centml  door- 
and  prolably  the 
principal  entrances  were,  a* 
in  most  German  churi-lies, 
under  lateral  porches. 

Estomally,  the  west 
front  had  neither  the  flank- 
ing towers  of  the  Nonuiiu 
church,  nor  the  frimtispioi* 
UBual  in  Germany,  but  ter- 
minated in  a  gable  the 
height  of  the  wooden  roof 
of  the  navo.  The  uriginal 
church  was  triapeal,  and  n 
MO.  Pijn"ri«iifj™iaiTiiunu.),  Sells  100  ft,  lo  iiu.  large  squaTC  towcr  adomf-l 
the  intersection  of  the  nave 
and  transept,  which  was  originally  sutrouuded  by  sii  tall  square 
towers,  two  belonging  to  each  of  the  apses.  Four  of  these  still  exist, 
and  witti  the  remaining  part  of  the  central  tower  form  as  noble  a 
group  as  is  to  l-o  found  in  any  church  of  this  province.  In  its  triajiea) 
state,  its  superior  dimenaiona  and  the  greater  height  of  its  towers 
must  have  rendered  it  a  more  striking  building  than  even  the 
ApoalIe«'  Clmrch  at  Cologne,  or  indeed  any  other  church  of  its  age. 
Beeidca  the  churches  already  described,  there  are  a  conndet«ble 
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nnmber  in  Belgium  belonging  to  tho  11th  century,  auoh  as  St, 
Bartholomew  at  LitNge ; 
St,  Servin's,  Maestricht ; 
the  church  at  Baremonde 
(almost  an  esact  coun- 
terpart of  the  Apostles 
Church  at  Cologne),  and 
others  of  more  or  lose 
importance  scatt«rod  over 
the  country.  They  al- 
most all  possess  the  pe- 
culiarity of  having  no 
entrance  in  their  west 
fronts,  bnt  have  instead 

tispieee  surmuiiiited  by 
two  or  throe  towers. 
This  was  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  old  church 
of  St,  Jacques  at  I.iege. 
The  church  of  Notre 
Dai  no  de  Maestricht  pre- 
sents a  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated cxaniplo  of 
this  description  of  front 
(Woodcut  No.  442),  It 
is  difficult  to  explain  the 
()rigin  of  this  fciitiire,  nor 
have  wo  nny  ri;ason  to 
regret  its  aliundonmont. 
There  can  lie  no  doubt 
that  the  projtor  place  for 
the  ])rincipal  entrance  to 
a  church  is  the  end  op- 
posite the  altar,  where 
this  screen  prevented  it<j 
being  placed. 

Among  the  smaller 
antiqaitics  of  this  age, 
none  are  perhaps  mure 
interesting  than  the  little 
chapel  of  St.  Sang,  at 
Bruges,  built  by  Thierry 
of  Alsace,  on  his  return 
from  the  Holy  Land,  a,u. 

1150;  it  is  a  small  double  oh^tel,  of  a  form  very  common  in  Germany, 
VOL.  I.  ■  2  q 
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)>nt  less  ornate  than  thtsc  generally  were.  At  one  angle  of  it 
two  spircB,  n'preBfiiteil  in  Woodcut  No.  4+3 ;  the  more  slender  of  lb 
would  not  excite  remark  if  found  in  Ci 
or  Aleppo,  so  exactly  does  it  take 
Eastern  fomi  :  the  other,  on  the  contra 
Bceme  to  belong  to  the  16th  or  17th  c 
tury;  it  is  only  one,  however,  of 
numerous  instances  that  go  to  prove  h 
ctimpletely  art  returned,  at  the  per 
<.',illc-<l  the  IConaissance,  to  the  point  & 
which  it  staT'tcd  some  four  or  five  o 
tnries  earlier.  It  returned  with  somethi 
more  of  purity  of  detail  and  better  a 
stniction,  biit  unfortunately  uHthout  tl 
)iropriety  of  design  and  grandeur  of  cc 
ception  which  mark  even  the  rude  bniJ 
ings  of  the  first  r^aittattei  of  Gothic  art. 

Belgium  is  rich  in  small  specimens  < 
transitional  architecture,  and  few  of  h 
more  cs tensive  ecclesiastical  eetablial 
nients  are  without  some  features  of  tb 
class,  often  of  great  beanty.  Their  »] 
has  not  yet,  however,  be«D  detennin 
.  by  the  Belgian  antiquaries ;  bat  < 
this,  as  in  most  other  lespects.  tl 
coniitry  followeil  the  German  much  more  closely  than  the  Fren 
tyjie,  hesitiitiiii;  li'ng  before  it  adopted  the  pointed  arch,  and  clii 
ing  to  circular  forms  long  after  it  h 
been  employed  elsewhere,  oscillati: 
lietween  the  two  in  a  manner  v<; 
puzzling,  and  rendering  more  a 
necessary  in  determining  dates  th 
in  most  other  parts  of  Europe.  I 
sides  this,  none  of  the  Belgian  bni 
ings  have  yet  been  edited  in  sudi 
manner  as  to  afford  materials  for  t 
establishment  of  any  oert&in  n 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  spediti 
of  the  transitional  period,  and  o 
tainly  one  of  the  most  beaatifitl  m: 
in  the  country,  is  the  abbey  cfam 
of  Villcrs,  near  Genapi>e,  a  building  338  ft.  in  length  by  67  In  wid 
bniJt  with  nil  the  pnritj-  of  what  we  would  call  the  Early  Eo^ 
style,  but  with  a  degree  of  experimental  imperfection  in  the  tract 
of  which  1  hardly  know  an  example  elsewhere.     The  repreoeotati 
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here  given  (Woodcut  No.  444)  of  one  of  the  windows  of  the  transept 
will  explain  this ;  throughout  it  the  tracery  consists  of  holes  cut  into 
slabs ;  yet  this  church  is  said  to  have  been  commenced  in  1 225,  and 
only  finished  in  1276.  In  Germany  such  a  date  would  bo  probable ; 
in  France  a  similar  specimen  would  be  assigned  to  a  period  from 
70  to  1 00  years  earlier. 

Among  the  many  efforts  made  in  Belgium  to  get  rid  of  tlie  awk- 
wardness of  the  pointed  form  for  windows,  was  that  in  the  choir  of 
Notre  Dame  de  la  Chapelle,  at  Brussels  (1216?),  where  the  circular 
tracery  is  inserted  in  a  circular-headed  window,  producing  a  much 
more  pleasing  effect,  both  internally  and  externally,  than  the  pointed 
form,  except  with  reference  to  the  vault,  with  which  it  is  so  little  in 
accordance  that  the  experiment  seems  to  have  been  abandoned,  and 
no  attempt  made  afterwards  to  renew  it. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  Belgium  possesses  about  twenty 
first-class  churches  of  pointed  architecture,  all  deserving  attentive 
consideration,  some  of  them  being  almost  unrivalled  edifices  of  their 
class.  •  Among  the  earliest  of  these  is  the  cathedral  of  Liege,  begun  in 
1 189,  exliibiting  the  style  in  great  purity.  It  has  no  western  entrance, 
Imt,  like  St.  Croix,  St.  Jacques,  and  all  the  principal  churches  of  this 
city,  is  entered  by  side  porches. 

A  little  later  we  have  the  eastern  parts  of  St.  Gudule,  Brussels 
(a.d.  1220),  and  two  other  very  beautiful  churches:  Notre  Dame  de 
Tongres  (1240),  and  St.  Martin,  Ypres  (1254).  The  latter  is  perhaps 
the  purest  and  best  specim^jn  of  the  Gothic  of  the  13th  century  in 
Flanders ;  and  of  about  the  same  age  is  the  beautiful  church  of  N.  I), 
de  Dinant.  These  are  almost  tlie  only  iinpoi-tant  specimens  of  the  con- 
temporary art  of  the  13th  century  which  still  excites  our  admiration 
in  all  the  principal  cities  of  France.  Almost  all  the  great  cathedrals  in 
that  country  belong  to  this  age,  which  was  also  so  prolific  of  great 
buildings  in  England.  But  Belgium  does  not  seem  to  have  shared  to 
any  great  extent  in  the  impulse  then  given  to  church  architecture. 
Her  buildings  are  spread  pretty  evenly  over  the  whole  period  from  the 
10th  to  the  16th  century,  as  the  steadily  grooving  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try demanded  them,  and  but  little  influenced  by  the  great  political 
oscillations  of  her  neighbours. 

In  the  next  century  we  have  N.  D.  de  Huy  (1311),  the  beautiful 
parish  church  at  Aerschot  (1337),  and  N.  D.  de  Hal  (1341)  — small  but 
elegant  places  of  worship.  The  two  crowning  examples,  however,  of 
this  age  are  N.  D.  of  Antwerp  (1352-141 1),  and  St.  Rombaut,  Malines. 
The  choir  of  this  latter  church  was  dedicated  in  the  year  1366,  having 
been  commenced  about  the  same  time  as  that  at  Antwerp,  but  the 
nave  was  not  erected  till  a  century  afterwards  (1456-1464),  and  the 
tower  was  not  carried  even  to  its  present  height  till  the  16th  century. 

Antwerp  cathedral  is  one  of  the  most   remarkable  churches  in 
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Europe,  bciug  390  ft.  long  by  1 70  in  width  inside  the  nave,  and  cover- 
ing rather  more  than  70,000  sq.  ft.  As  will  be  Be«n  by  tbc  plan 
(Wowlcut  No,  445),  it  is  divided  into  seven  atslea,  which  gives  a  vasl 
intricacy  and  [ucturesquenciiB  to  the  perspective ;  but  there  is  a  want 
of  harmony  among  the  parts, 
and  of  subordination  and 
proportion  sadly  destructnt- 
of  true  aivhitectural  effect 
so  that  notwithstanding  its 
sizi  it  looks  much  smallir 
iiitimally  than  many  of  the 
French  cathedrals  of  far 
smaller  dimeuaiins.  If  the 
I  length  of  the  nave  had  been 
i,  „.vidod  into  t(.n  ba\s  instead 

M     tu       I         «     "^  4    II  mi  I  --f  onU   Biv  and  the  central 

B  I  n  ftislc  had  lietn  at  le.if.t  1')  ft 

w ider  w hich  bpace  anld 
cawlyha^e  betu  spared  frcm 
the  outer  one  the  uppanut 
siZL  of  the  uhurch  would  have 
been  greatly  increased  lut 
beeidtB  this  it  wants  height 
and  its  details  shon  a  de 
cadence  which  nothing  can 
redet,m 

Its    magnificent    portal 
with  its  one  finished  towei 
406  ft.  ill  height,  was  cow 
"'""sv'ii.'i'ou'n.'t.'lin."""''  menced   in    1422,  but   only 

finished  in  1518,and  is  nion 
in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  I6th  centnry  than  of  the  original 
design.  Altbough  from  the  lateness  of  its  date  it  is  impossible  to  be 
satisfied  cither  with  the  outline  or  the  detail,  it  is  still  so  gorgeous  ■ 
specimen  of  art,  and  towers  so  nobly  over  the  buildings  of  the  city,  u 
to  extort  our  admiration,  and  a  man  must  have  very  little  feeling  foi 
the  iwctry  of  art  who  can  stop  to  criticise  it  too  closely. 

The  spire  at  Chartres  (Woodcut  No.  393)  is  more  elegant  in  ont 
line,  but  the  design  of  its  base  does  not  accord  with  that  of  the  uppei 
part,  and  its  effect  is  injured  by  the  great  height  of  the  baUdiBg  ti 
which  it  is  attached.  That  at  Strasburg  is  very  inferior  ia  outline 
BO  is  !St.  Stephen's  at  Vienna,  and  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  the  open 
work  spires  of  Friburg  and  Coli^nc  are  not  mistakes.  Thebasett 
the  Antweqi  spire  is  perfect  in  proportion  and  good  in  detail;  tin 
caprice  be^ns  only  when  near  the  top,  where  it  ooDstruotiToIy  owi  4 
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no  harm,  und  is  much  lees  offensive  than  it  would  bo  lower  down.  It 
is  not  perfect,  but  taking  it  altogether  it  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
thing  of  its  kind  in  Euro]^e. 

It  is  a  great  question  if  the  second  spire,  were  it  completed  as 
originally  designed,  would  add  to,  or  detract  from,  the  l>eauty  of  the 
cx>mpo8ition.  An  unfinished  design  is  always  unpleasiiig,  but,  on  the 
whole,  twin  s])iros,  without  a  very  prominent  central  object,  do  not 
seem  a  pleasing  form  of  design. 

The  church  of  St.  Kombaut  at  Malines,  thou<xh  verv  much  smaller 
than  that  at  Antwerp,  being  only  300  ft.  in  length  internally,  and, 
including  the  tower,  only  385  ft.  over  all  externally,  is  still  a  far  more 
satisfactory  church  in  every  resi)ect.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  those  which  have  round  pillars  in  the  nave  in8t<3ad  of  the  clustered 
columns  which  give  such  Ix^auty  and  such  meaning  to  most  of  the 
churches  of  this  age.  It  was  originally  designed  to  have  one  western 
spire,  which,  if  completcnl,  would  have  risen  to  the  height  of  nearly 
550  English  feet.  It  was  never  carried  higher  than  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  spire,  320  ft.,  and  at  that  height  it  now  remains.  Even 
as  it  is,  it  is  one  of  the  noblcfst  erections  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
immense  depth  of  its  buttresses  and  the  boldness  of  it«  outline  giving 
it  a  character  seldom  surpassed. 

St.  Pierre's,  of  Louvain,  is  a  worthy  rival  of  these  two;  for  though 
perhaps  a  century  more  modem,  or  nearly  so,  it  seems  to  have  been 
built  at  once  on  a  uniform  and  well-digested  plan,  which  gives  to  the 
whole  building  a  congiuity  which  goes  far  to  redeem  the  defects  in 
its  details.  The  fa^'ade,  which  would  have  rendere<l  it  the  noblest 
building  of  the  three,  has  never  been  completed.  It  was  designed  on 
the  true  German  principle  of  a  great  western  screen,  surmounted  by 
three  spires,  the  central  one  535  ft.  in  height,  the  other  two  430  ft. 
each.^ 

Where  sufficient  width  can  1x5  obtained,  this  seems  a  legitimate 
and  pleasing  form  of  composition.  Twin  towers  like  those  designetl 
from  Cologne,  Strasburg,  and  Antwerp,  would  overpower  any  church 
and  are  wanting  in  variety.  Two  small  towers,  with  one  taller 
Ixitween,  is  a  more  pleasing  composition,  though  equally  destructive 
t^)  the  effect  of  the  building  behind.  The  English  plan  of  three  spires, 
as  at  Lichfield,  is  by  far  the  most  pleasing  arrangement;  but  this 
form  the  continental  architects  never  attempted  on  an  extensive  scale, 
and  consequently  the  single  spire,  as  at  Malines  or  ITlm,  is  porhai>8 
the  most  satisfactory  w^lution  of  the  difficulty.  If  not  that,  then  the 
triple-spired  facade  designed  for  Louvain  would  prol>ably  bo  the  best. 

Those   above   enumerated   are   certainly  the  finest   specimens  of 


»  A  beantiful  drawing  of  this  fa4^d«  to  a  very  largo  soalo  still  cxiftta  in  the  town-hall 
of  the  city,  aa  well  aa  a  moilfl  in  stone,  from  which  the  intendeil  oflTect  may  be  seen. 


TA?  BED  T  [AX  ASirmTECTTREL  Pak  II- 

BriiriMi  -rr.firsnasdiiai  ir?r.  Almt^tft  all  the  clmrches  erected  afterwaidsi 
"iu'n^a  •j»nie  it  diem  v^erv  b«?aa.rifTiL  are  characterizsed  by  the  elaborate 
•t  -JieiT  ur?.      Amunir  rhefle  nmv  be  mentioaed  St.  Gommaire 


At  Llerr^t.  r-jminein?etL  a.d.  I-feil,  but  aoc  oDinpleted  till  nearly  a  cen- 
zar-r  ir-i-irvTiris* .  imi  '^c  Jiur^^^Tifcjj  at  Antwerp,  a  large  and  gorgeons 
•liinrT::!.  y  seeagHnj  'tize  -mii  pr)p«.rti«3n  worthy  of  the  best  age,  but 
icll  "inaanaLw  r«rr^.  irni  mt;  i.':*en«;e  ^jt  an  vthin^r  ILke  true  art  or  desi<ni 
pr! — uiii::^  >.  TTir  -M^ie  rriiiiiri*  .L  ■  a..t  apply  to  St.  Waudnx  at  Mons, 
L-k~«'— 1'-^.  n»r  r  *.irr  ':'*ry  .:vijt  ^r-eijinifrns  «.•£  its  age — pleasinc^  in  pro- 
^••m«  n  iH'L  'I'Sm-  a  ii*t.iiL  IncemaQv  a  charmino:  effect  of  r^^lv- 
•iiir:-ni-'  :>  ^r  •in*-:  ^  '^e  .-^juL  bixie  •^•loTtrof  the  stone,  contrasted 
wrii  lit--  r-ri-  r:«  i  illin_:-iii  t  rae  vank  :  thi:*  ct-intrast  bein'^  evidentlv 
A  p*rr  f  -:it-  n^  .i.*.  i->i,m.  E^y  *.cu*^  sin^rrilar  freak  of  destinr  it 
jatf  -r*---ir»-i  "v  i_  •  vusiu  >  "liiiit  w»^  hikve  h»fr»^  *yji*t  instance  at  least  of 
X  T^  :n-  •:•-  r  :•-  •  n^.-  n.  iii»l  :..•  i  •.'♦rrtain  ♦rMtent  a  verv  *>-ood  one. 
Tile  'iizcr-.*  r  :  -l:.>  Lt-.h  12*  il^-  rxtr^mely  pkasinjr  fur  its  age.  Its 
•5'W»ir  4J»i  -:  ---  iT^r  in:*  r  Tn.i'rriv  .iiu.jE:r  tho^e  that  we  know  onlv 
ZD'Qi  -ic  r-^-r.a-  iz-i-v::^:r».  ^".licii  are  stiil  pretierveil.  and  show  avorv 
i«-aii~  ri.   :♦-  -» :  :.r: . 

'  t  »  't  II-    _n-  -i::.-  i_-'T     :  "-Ll-I^.".-*    i»  S".  Jac«|a*:-s  at  Liege  (  Wo«>i 
:T  >   .  --    .   t    _  IT  11    r'  -.--  -ie.'cd  <:Ll*s  in  p:vint  of  size,  being  onlv 

-■4    r\  in   Itrn:rh   int-m;illv,   bv  i»2  fr. 
ur  1-!^  ti^e  nave.     At  rhe  west  end  it  still 
:~'^na     L*T    screen    «»f    the    old   ehurth, 
^    x.irk-e'i  «iarkrr  t-n  the  { Ian.     The  prin- 
•^  -  -^     -ipsiJ.   rCT^an^^f  IS    a    splemiiti    porch  of 
-   .  -^    r.ti-:.  ■*  yint  «it>Lgn   on    the  north.     The 
r:u<-  t!!'!  ui.iv  T^  ^uid  to  W  a  O'mpromise 
•r:w.rt:a  th-  Frhrnoh  and  German  nit-tbxi:?. 
:  -  :-  IS  n"-  a  chevet.  inasmuch  as  it  has 
::•  c    -he  cir»; TimscrTb£n;r  aisle,   while   it?* 
LTji-t   -f  t.harels  prevents  its  Wing  con- 
-•.•i-red  as  a  German  arso.      Altiwrether 
'lie  T  Ian  is  chiiracteristic  of  irs  loixilitv 
•  n  rhe  c«  orders  vf  France  and  German  v. 
t«  r  in  it  we  tind  mixeil  together  m«:«t  of 
:he  f-ei.^uliarities  of  b»>th  coontries.  For 
irs  age  t.xi  the  details  are  «renerallv  vniod, 
bur  as   cc-nstmction  was  no  Ion*^r  the 
ntling  motive.  ci>nfnsion    i^  the   result. 
wi.    -•  ,  .  ^.    *.,:,^-..,^     F-m    The   m«?*it   remarkable    thing  aUmt  the 
*  "  vV^^'-  •  ir..^.;..-  church  is.  that  it  is  one  of  tbt.  very  ftw 

chTiD.hes  in  turojie  which  retain  their 
|x»I>var>. matic  Ic^-t  nid*  n-  in  an\-thing  like  •x'mpleteiiees,  especially 
v^  the  t^x^f,     rri^  painripgs  h-wever.  are  of  late  date,  Kirdering  m 


'■>-- 


t 
^ 
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the  cinque-cento  period;  yet  the  eflfoct  produced,  though  gorgeous, 
is  remarkably  pleasing  and  beautiful,  and  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  set 
at  rest  the  question  as  to  the  ex]>ediency  of  painting  tlie  vaults  of 
churches,  or  leaving  thoiu  plain.  My  own  conviction  is,  that  all 
French  vaults  were  once  painted  to  as  great  an  extent  as  in  this 
case.  Our  English  architects  often  probably  depended  only  on  fomi 
and  carving  for  effect,  but  on  the  Continent  it  was  otherwise. 

Of  the  remaining  churches,  St.  Bavon*s  at  Ghent,  and  St.  Martin's 
at  Liege,  both  commenced,  as  they  now  stand,  in  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century,  are  among  the  most  remarkable,  and  for  their  age  are 
wonderfully  free  from  any  traces  of  the  Henaissauco.  At  the  same  age 
in  France,  or  even  in  England,  they  would  have  been  Italianised  to  a 
far  greater  extent. 

There  is  scarcely  a  second-rate  town  or  even  a  village  in  Belgium 
that  does  not  possess  a  church  of  more  or  less  importance  of  the  Gothic 
age,  or  one  at  all  events  possessing  some  fragment  or  detail  worthy  of 
attentive  study.  This  circumstance  is  easily  explained  from  the  fact 
that  during  the  whole  of  the  Mediae val  period,  from  the  10th  to  the 
16th  century,  Belgium  was  rich  and  prosperous,  and  since  that  time 
till  the  present  comparatively  so  poor  as  to  have  had  neither  ambition 
to  destroy  nor  power  to  rebuild.  (Considering  its  extent,  the  country 
is  indubitably  richer  in  monuments  than  France,  or  perhaps  than  any 
other  country  in  Europe ;  but  the  architecture  is  neitht^r  so  good  or 
satisfactory  nor  of  so  high  a  class. 


BELGIAN  ARCHITECTURE. 


CHAPTER    II. 


-  BrDBwlt  —  Dnntnti 


Whatever  opinion  wc  may  fwmi  as  to  her  ecclosiaBtical  cdificos  t 
re«l  arehitwtunti  pre-ciuim'uco  of  Belgium  coitstRts  in  her  civil, 
ntlher  her  iniinii.'ijM)l  Imllilinpi,  which  snrpnKB  thoso  of  any  otl 
country,  Niine  of  tliese  an>  very  ohl,  which  is  easily  atfsmnted  f 
Thp  riso  of  ooninnTi'ial  enteqirise  in  Belgium,  though  early  c<trapai 
with  other  Eiiriipean  natione.  was  more  recent  than  the  age  of  milits 
tuid  w."cle«iarttieal  8U]>remacy,  ami  men  were  consequently  oliligeil 
eiwt  i-astleti  Ui  pri'tect  their  [iropcrty  against  robbers,  and  churcl 
lor  their  religious  wants,  liefort  they  could  think  of  council-halls 
iuiiuici{i«l  eitiHces. 

In  tht'  12th  century,  when  the  monarchy  of  France  was  conge 
dating  itAdf,  the  cities  of  Belgium  wei'e  gradually  najiiiring  tl 
wvalth  and  thiiso  rights  and  jirivilegeft  which  soon  placed  themamo 
the  independent  and  tiiiist  prosperous  communities  of  Europe.  One 
lh<>  et)rlie«>t  anhitectural  eKpre^sions  of  their  newly -acquireil  indepc 
deiiiv  was  the  ervction  of  a  lielfry.  The  right  of  possessing  a  1*11  v 
one  of  the  tirst  privileges  granted  in  all  ohl  charters,  not  only  at 
symKd  of  power,  hut  ns  the  means  of  calling  the  community  togeth 
either  with  iiriiis  in  their  hands  to  defend  their  walls,  to  rejin 
iutemttl  tumults,  for  the  election  of  magistrates,  or  for  deliK'ration 
the  affairs  of  the  ci>mmonwea!lh.  The  tower  too  in  whii:h  the  bell » 
hung  w««  a  symlid  of  power  in  the  Middle  Ages,and,  whether  on  t 
li«nks  i.<{  the  Scheldt  or  the  Po,  the  first  care  of  every  cnfranchie 
t>>mmunit y  was  to  erect  a  "  tower  of  pride  "  proportionate  to  tb 
great  iietiM. 

The  tower  moreover  was  generally  the  record-office  of  the  citv.l 
place  where  the  charlera  and  more  important  deeds  were  preserv 
wM-nre  from  fire:  and  in  a  place  sufficiently  fortified  to  protect  thi 
in  the  event  of  civic  disturbanoee. 

All  these  usee  have  iMSscd  away,  and  most  of  the  belfries  ha 
either  fallen  into  neglect  or  been  removed  or  appro]iriatcd  to  otl 
purgNwcs.  Ot  thoee  remaining,  the  oldest  seems  to  be  that  of  Toanu 
a  fine  tower,  though  a  good  deal  altered  and  ita  effect  destroyed 
more  ntodem  additiouB. 
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1183.  but  tho  Btonc-work 
placed 


Tho  l)elfry  at  Ghent  was  commenced 
wiia  only  completed  iu  1337,     In  1376  a  wooden  spii 
upon  it.  making  up  the  height  to  237  ft.     This  han 

been  recently  taken  down  in  order  to  complete  tho 
tower  according  to  the  original  design,  which,  like 
that  of  most  of  the  unfiniahed  buildings  of  Belgium 
has  lieen  carefully  preserved.  ^Vhen  finished  it  will 
be  alwrtit  300  ft.  in  height,  and  one  of  tho  finest  be! 
fries  in  tho  country.  The  Woodcut  No.  447  is  a  re 
duction  of  tho  original  drawing,  which,  though  not 
w)  perfect  as  some  others,  gives  a  fair  idea  of  wl 
it  is  intended  to  be. 

Tho  K'lfry  of  Itmssels  was  one  of  tho  finest 
the  country,  hut  after  various  misfortunes  it  fell  ...       ,.. 
1714,  and  is  only  known  now  by  a  raodcl  still  [in,    T^fTT 
served  in  the  city.  — ■ 

At  Ypres  and  liruges  the  Iwlfries  form  part  of  the 
great  halls  of  the  city.  Tlioso  at  Liciro,  Nieuport 
AloHt,  Fumes,  and  other  cities,  liave  Ijcen  all  more 
or  less  destroyed  by  nltenitions,  and  are  nuin^  in 
tercfiting  to  the  antiiiuaiy  tlmn  to  tho  architect 
moreover,  like  tho  cities  thomsolvcs,  tliey  never  cijuld 
have  been  of  tlie  first  class,  or  remarkable  for  any 
extiaonliiuirj-  magnificence. 


The  great  mnnicipid  halls,  whieh  are  found  in  all 
tho  principal  cities  of  Itclgium,  are  of  three  classes 
— I.  Town-halls — the  municipal  senate-lionscs  arid 
courts  of  justice.  2.  'J'rade-halls  or  market-houses 
tho  princijKil  of  which  were  cloth-halls,  cloth  having 
lieon  the  great  staple  tnanufucturo  of  Ilelgiuni  dining  *'\|.r!m  el  o^nrTnlV 
the    Middle    Ages.     And   lastly  auildhalls,  or  tho  iwi'-O 

sciMirato  places  of  aasembly  of  tho  difiercnt  guilds  or  associated  trades 
of  the  cities. 

As  far  as  existing  examples  go,  it  would  appear  that  the  tridc- 
halls  were  tho  first  erected.  Tho  cloth-hall  at  \pns  is  by  far  the 
most  magnificent  and  beautiful  of  these,  as  also  the  earliest  I'he 
foundation-stono  was  laid  in  1200  by  Baldwin  of  Constantinople  but 
it  was  not  finished  till  104  yearn  afterwards.  The  fa^de  is  -140  ft.  in 
length,  and  of  the  simplest  possible  design,  being  perfectly  straight 
and  unbroken  from  end  to  end.  The  windows  of  each  storey,  all  of 
one  design,  aro  repeated,  not  only  along  tho  whole  front,  but  at  each 
end.  Its  height  is  varied  by  tho  noble  belfry  which  rises  from  its 
centre,  and  by  a  bold  and  beautiful  pinnacle  at  each  end.  Tho  whole 
is  of  the  pure  archit«ctare  of  the  13th  century,  and  is  one  of  the  moat 


i;el'j1ax  AiiLHiTixTrrE- 


hvtv,  \t  might  jiorhafi! 
-  t-if  t-X]iri-st-iijn  and  thf 
IP  till'  {nxiuiid  wi-uld  Lave 


given  to  it.  hnf  an  it  is,  it  is  extremely  pleasing  from  its  fnniplicitv 
and  the  perfect  adapt4»ti<>ii  of  its  exterior  to  its  intornal  arranf^mcnts 
These  oouBirt  o(  on«  ■^m^  WU  on  the  groimtl-floor.  fnipportoil  hy  seven! 
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ranges  of  columns,  with  long  galleries  and  great  halls  above  it  for  the 
use  of  the  trade  to  which  it  was  appropriated. 

The  town-hall  at  Bruges  is  perhai)s  the  oldest  building  erected 
especially  for  that  purpose  in  Belgium,  the  foundation-stone  having 
Ixion  laid  in  1377.  It  is  a  small  building,  being  only  88  ft.  in  front  by 
t>r)  in  depth,  and  of  a  singularly  pure  and  elegant  design.  Its  small 
size  causes  it  to  suffer  considerably  from  its  immediate  proximity  to 
the  cloth-hall  and  other  trade-halls  of  the  city.  These,  grouped  with 
the  belfry  in  their  centre,  occujiy  one  end  of  the  grexit  Place,  and, 
though  not  remarkable  for  beauty,  either  of  design  or  detail,  still 
form  a  most  imposing  mass.  The  belfry  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
towers  in  the  country.  Its  original  height  was  35(5  ft.,  which  was 
diminished  by  about  60  ft.  by  the  rcnnoval  of  the  spire  in  1741,  though 
it  still  towers  above  all  the  buildings  of  the  city,  and  in  that  flat 
country  is  seen  far  and  wide. 

The  finest  of  the  town-lialls  of  Belgium,  built  originally  as  such, 
is  that  of  Brussels  (Woodcut  No.  440),  commenced  in  1401,  and  finished 
in  1455.  In  dimensions  it  is  inferior  to  the  cloth-hall  at  Ypre«,  being 
only  204  ft.  in  length  by  about  50  in  depth,  and  its  details,  as  may  be 
supposed  from  its  age,  are  less  pure ;  but  the  spire  that  surmounts  its 
centre,  rising  to  the  height  of  374  ft.,  is  unrivalled  for  beauty  of 
outline  and  design  by  any  spire  in  Belgium,  and  is  entitled  to  take 
rank  among  the  noblest  examples  of  the  class  in  Europe.  Notwith- 
standing its  late  age,  there  is  no  extravagance,  either  in  design  or 
detail,  about  it ;  but  the  mode  in  which  the  octagon  is  placed  on  the 
square,  and  the  outline  broken  and  varied  by  the  bold  and  important 
pinnacles  that  group  around  it,  produce  a  most  pleasing  variety, 
without  interfering  with  the  main  constructive  lines  of  the  building. 
The  spire,  properly  so  called,  is  small,  so  that  its  open-work  tracery 
is  pleasing  and  appropriate,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  some 
of  ita  German  rivals,  in  which  this  mode  of  ornamentation  is  quito 
unsuited  to  the  large  scale  on  which  it  is  attempted. 

Next  in  importance  to  this  is  the  well-known  and  beautiful  town- 
hall  at  Louvain  (1448-1463),  certainly  the  most  elal)orately  decorated 
piece  of  Gothic  architecture  in  existence.  Though  perhaps  a  little 
overdone  in  some  parts,  the  whole  is  so  consistent,  and  the  outline 
and  general  scheme  of  decoration  so  good,  that  little  fault  can  bo 
found  with  it.  In  design  it  follows  very  closely  the  hall  at  Bruges, 
but  wants  the  tower,  which  gives  such  dignity  to  those  at  Brussels 
and  Ypres. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  same  century  (1481)  the  inhabitants  of 
Ghent  determined  on  the  erection  of  a  town-hall,  which,  had  it  ever 
been  finished,  would  have  surpassed  all  the  others  in  size  and  richness, 
though  whether  it  would  have  equalled  them  in  Ix'auty  is  more  than 
doubtful.     After  a  century  of  intemq^ted  labour  the  design  was  almn- 
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doiied  before  it  was  more  than  two-thirds  completed,  and  now  that 
age  has  softened  down  its  extravagances,  it  is  a  pleasing  and  perhaps 
beautiful  building.  Nothing,  however,  can  exceed  the  extent  of  tor- 
mented and  unmeaning  ornament  that  is  spread  over  every  part  of  it, 
showing  great  richness  certainly,  but  frequently  degenerating  into 
very  bad  taste.  The  architecture  of  the  hall  at  Yj)res,  though  only 
half  or  one-third  as  costly  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  is  far  nobler  and 
more  satisfactory  than  this  ever  could  have  been.  But  when  erected 
the  day  of  true  art  was  past,  and  its  place  was  sought  to  be  supplied 
by  extent  of  ornament. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  town-hall  at  Oudenarde,  a  building 
evidently  meant  as  a  copy  of  that  at  Louvain,  but  having  combined 
with  it  a  belfry,  in  imitation  of  that  at  Brussels.  The  result  is 
certainly  rich  and  pleasing  in  general  eflfect ;  but  the  details  inci- 
dental to  its  age  (1525)  have  maned  the  execution,  and  given  to  the 
whole  a  clumsiness  and  a  flimsiness  that  greatly  detract  from  its 
l)eauty.  Even  the  efteet  of  the  belfry  is  spoiled  by  the  temptation  to 
exhibit  a  masonic  trick,  and  make  it  appear  as  if  standing  on  the  two 
slight  pillars  of  the  porch.  It  is  clever,  but  apparent  stability  is 
as  necessary  to  true  architectural  Ixv^uty  as  real  stability  is  to  the 
dignity  of  the  art. 

Among  the  smaller  halls  that  of  Mons  is  perhaps  the  most  elegant, 
and  is  very  similar  to  that  of  St.  (^uentin,  which,  though  now  in  France, 
was  a  Flemish  city  at  the  time  of  its  erection. 

In  the  days  of  her  magnificence  Mechlin  attempted  the  erection 
of  a  splendid  hall,  which  was  intended  to  rival  those  of  any  of  the 
neighbouring  towns.  Civic  troubles,  however,  i>ut  a  stop  to  the  work 
before  it  was  carried  so  far  as  to  enable  us  now  even  to  determine 
what  the  original  design  may  have  l»een. 

Among  minor  edifices  of  the  same  class  may  be  mentioned  the 
cloth-halls  of  Louvain  and  Ghent,  l>oth  of  the  best  age,  tliough  small ; 
and  the  Bouch cries  or  meat-markets  of  Diest,  Ypres,  Antwerp,  and 
other  towns — the  boatmen's  lodge  at  Ghent,  and  the  burgesses'  loilgo 
at  Bruges,  besides  numerous  other  scattered  memorials  of  civic  magni- 
ficence that  meet  one  everywhere  in  this  great  emporium  of  Mediaeval 
industry. 

Of  palaces,  properly  so  called,  little  remains  in  Belgium  worthy  of 
notice,  unless  it  bo  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Li^ge  (Woodcut  No. 
450),  which,  as  far  as  size  and  richness  of  decoration  are  concerned, 
almost  deserves  the  reputation  it  has  attained.  It  was,  however, 
unfortunately  commenced  at  an  age  (1508)  when  the  Gothic  style, 
especially  in  civil  buildings,  was  all  but  extinct,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  admire  its  stunted  columns  and  flat  arches  in  such  immediate 
proximity  to  the  purer  works  of  the  preceding  centuries. 

Of  the  same  age  and  style  was  the  Exchange  at  Antwerp  (1515). 
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This  buililing  was  uore  pleasing  in  itu  details:  aad,  though  com- 
menced  a  few  years  later,  its  simpler  and  more  monumental  character 
seems  to  have  preserved  it  from 
the  individual  caprices  which  are 
apparent  iu  the  palace,  and  whiuh 
became  the  fatal  characteristic 
iif  all  future  designs.  Neither  of 
these  buildings  can,  however,  bo 
called  in  strictness  Gothic  designs, 
fur  the  true  spirit  of  that  art  had 
[terished  before  they  were  com 
menced. 

Many  of  the  private  dwelling- 
himses  in  the  Flemish  cities  are 
picturesque  and  elegant,  thougli 
hardlj-  rising  to  the  grade  of 
sjMX'imens  of  fine  art ;  but  when 
grouped  together  in  the  narrow 
winding  streets,  or  along  the 
Itanks  of  the  canals,  the  result  is 
so  varied  and  charming  that  we 
are  inclined  to  ascribe  to  them 
more  intrinsic  beauty  than  they 
aI  designs-  Most  of  thcni  are  of  brick, 
nndisguiscdly,  and  the  buildings  depending 
could  be  given  to  that  material,  they  never 
haius  ;  and  the  honest  endeavour  of  the  citizens 
to  oninmi'iii  tlifir  dwi'lliugs  cstenially,  meets  hero  with  the  success 
that  must  iihv^iys  follow  such  an  attempt.  To  exhibit  this  class  of 
strui-luri's  iiilotpiiitoly  would  require  far  more  illustration  than  is 
eom[U)tiblt'  wirh  a  wi.rk  like  the  present,  and  would  occupy  the  space 
that  nu'n'  prxijiTly  lu'longs  to  buildings  of  a  larger  and  more  monu- 
mental ilas»i.  iiiid  of  higher  pretensions  to  architectural  effect,  both 
in  their  design  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  out. 


really    ]»ssess    as    individi 
am)  the  bHi-k  lieing  use<l  Ui 
wholly  ..n  su.'b  f.rms  as 
oSen.l  i.ur  t 
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CHAPTER    III. 
HOLLAND. 

CONTENTS. 

Clmrchf'8  —  Civil  and  Domestic  Buildings. 

The  moment  we  pass  the  boundary  line  which  separates  Belgium 
from  Holland,  we  feel  that  we  have  stepped  at  once  into  a  new 
architectural  province.  At  last  we  have  got  among  a  people  of  puro 
Aryan  or  Teutonic  race,  without  one  trace  of  Turanian  or  Celtic 
hlood  in  their  veins,  and  who  consequently  carry  out  their  archi- 
tectural designs  with  a  matter-of-fact  simplicity  that  is  edifying,  if 
not  charming.  It  is  not  that  the  kingdom  of  Holland  is  deficient  in 
the  possession  of  MediBcval  churches — far  from  it — she  possesses  as 
many  Gothic  cathedrals  as  we  do,  and  their  average  dimensions  are 
equal  to  tliose  which  adorn  this  island ;  they  belong  also  to  the  same 
age  :  but  the  result  is  wonderfully  different. 

The  Dutch  did  not  work  out  any  part  of  the  style  for  themselves; 
they  attempted  no  novelties,  and  did  not  even  give  themselves  the 
trouble  to  understand  perfectly  the  style  they  were  employing.  They 
were  then,  as  now,  a  religious  people,  and  wanted  churches,  and 
built  them  according  to  the  only  pattern  then  available.  No  one  can 
say  that  their  churches  were  not  perfectly  adapted  to  the  form  of 
worship  then  prevalent,  and  in  dimensions  and  dignity  perfectly 
suited  to  the  wants  of  the  communities  who  erected  them.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  they  are  only  veust  warehouse's  of  devotion,  and  are 
utter  failures  as  works  of  art.  * 

If  any  one  wishes  to  perfectly  realise  the  difference  between  mere 
ornamental  construction  and  ornamental  construction  which  is  also 
ornamented,  he  cannot  do  better  than  study  carefully  the  design  of 
these  Dutch  churches.  Their  dimensions  are  frequently  grand,  their 
proportions  generally  pleasing,  and  the  subordination  of  the  parts  to 
each  other  often  most  judicious.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pillars  of  the 
pier  arches  are  almost  always  round — the  vaulting  shafts  poor,  and 
never  carried  to  a  sufficient  resting-place — the  windows  want  mullions 
and  tracery — the  vaults  are  domed  and  stilted — the  ribs  lean — and 
everything  in  fact  is  pared  down  as  closely  to  mere  utility  as  is 
possible  in  such  a  style.  In  France  or  in  England,  in  the  same  age, 
every  stone  would  have  spoken  out  and  had  a  meaning;  and  every 


A 


dci^r.  ■w.inH  ij.t  tnjlv  hsTe  Wen  in  its  right  place,  but  wonltl  ha 
(i^iri-nf  5  Tin-  rt-w«vin  ff  il*  lieing  there,  and  the  purptwe  to  which 

T.  Tin  vniii  (i  nrrisric  feeling,  or  real  knowledge  of  the  ety 
vciiii^  it  MiL'-vn  in  the  dttdgus  cf  the  Dutch  churches,  must  be  add 
iiM-  mftTioritT  i-f  iht-  rnKTcnal  in  which  they  were  carried  out.  Soi 
•J*  ■wL.ii]T  .,f  lirick.  hnd  few  are  entirely  of  stone,  though  moi>t 
dtcnii  bkvi  fcii  itdniTxinre  (rf  the  noMer  material — and  where  brii 
»■  *ai:iii  vtc,  w~;iLi-Bt   pTtwl  mre  and  artistic   feeling,  the  result 

.luiired  iy  -.'h-.-h-  djmtnsi.ais  alone,  the  churches  of  Holland  oug 
V'  ■!«  ti'iui  M  as  :'..ti-n*i;ni;  »>  ihisc-  of  Bt-lgiiim.  for  thej  are  general 
1k^  »~ji.  j  .fly  iiiid  will-j.r. ipcTtinin'l  aieli-B,  and  transepts  whii 
I«roV':  ':••'■'.':}.  Tii-.y  har,  fc-qmmly  ijill  and  not  ungraceful  weste 
ii'Wf">.  i.:i2  s  .;:';■; '.nii^  Isirgr  windi^ws  filK-d  with  grntd  tracery,  thonj 
n>i*-~-7  •'■  *  .I.'-  •  ^■■. .  N-TwiilifiJindiiig  a]l  th%-*v  rei^uisitesof  a  peril 
IviiiLi.-  .-jt-'i..  ;'::-r-.  i>  iii.;  -.ne  of  il«-in  ihat  must  n.-t  be  (onsidered 
faflm,  :-.n.  ;:;:    ■h-.isi *  in>i  iui-n:iont\l. 

TitfW  r.  iniirti.  (■: }  Iy  ,  sptvially  u-  the  givjtt  churchta  at  Haarlei 
LtyAi^  i,-.i:,  1;  .:7v:>'.ai:i.  two  ui  Anisu-rdam.  and  the  two  at  Del! 
tb*-  .0.1:-:  ■:  v!.;.h  ,^rtii*:nf.  (n'lue  dvtJiils  worthy  of  attention.  Ti 
■1  (..'I'.sh  >  T-iii.iirk-.l'if  f'T  j!k-  Waiity  of  iis  (tainted  gl:if«,  thou| 
;b<    hr.  •-  T:-.:v.:-     ■!   :ii.    ojmnh  is  voiy  unw,.ithy  of  so  brilliant  . 

Tir.  ,-!.r.T.-:.  :.■  l^.n  is  oldir  than  most  of  the*ie.and  hasaTeneral 
l.i.ik  !.:•  •v.-i  .1  ;":.:.:  i.i ^t■^  many  i-f  the  f-ults  of  its  architix.'tun',  but 
«-i:~  ivT  ":nfcT  ■.  v.Ti.iiiJ.;:-!;. 

TV;.  ,;.:■.:•.:!■■>  ■;"  I'lnvhi  and  IVils  K-  Due  are  to  some  exte 
lYCii;;  ■-..>  :  i:j-.  pT.>mI  jv.wriy  ..f  design  which  cliaracterist*  t 
(•bT.r,-:i-.~.  ■:  U.  '"..s:;.:.  Thi>  is  owing  jTi'lstbly  to  the  situation  of  tlu 
iw,-  ,':,:ir.-'::;>  .■:.  '.'iiv  vtTp-  iif  the  jirovince.  and  their  pnnimitr 
IV'^T"'.:;.  /•'■'■■'-  '>i"-..«i:y.  Thai  at  I  trwht  omsiets  at  the  present  d 
.if  m-.Ti.j  IW.  iriurm. lit* - -*  choir  and  a  ii>wer.  the  nare  that  join 
ibt-n.  ":i»\;r.i:  'iti-i.  dtsiroytvl  by  a  etirm  and  never  nphtced.  Wl 
n-nihiiis  i*  ir.'*i  i.-«t«  (itmian.  though  it  is  much  disfiguretl  by  mode 
».ldiTi.  .-.i*.  Till  churv-h  at  IV 'is  le  l>uc  is  still  a  large  and  richly  on 
mmTrt'.  .  i.iiiv"..  with  a  gixnl  deal  of  stone-work  about  it ;  but  bei 
tiv  lariTi'  fur  the  de«.-aying  town  in  which  it  stands,  it  has  saSei 
mni'h  fr.ini  ni'glecT.  and  is  now  in  a  very  ruinous  condition. 

Tlic  .-hnr\-h  at  Kampen.  on  the  Zuydcr  Zee,  is  better  than  mi 
othi  rs..  and  many  of  ibe  smaller  churches  on  the  bordets  of  the  p 
rin.v  Aii^  w,.Tihy  of  more  attention  than  they  have  Feceived.  Th 
an'  few  aldn-ys  or  monastic  boildings  of  any  importance  to  be  fo«: 
tnch  establishments  never  hftving  been  suited  to  the  iodustrii 
«ltancu>r  of  the  l>uich  people. 
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Bad  as  are  the  churclies  of  Holland,  the  town-halls  and  civic 
buildings  are  even  worse.  There  is  not,  in  the  whole  of  the 
Netherlands,  one  that  can  be  classed  as  a  work  of  fine  art.  Even 
age  has  been  unable  to  render  them  tolerably  picturesque;  nor  are 
there  in  the  province  any  belfries  with  their  picturesque  forms,  nor 
any  palaces  worthy  of  note,  which  belong  to  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
older  dwelling-houses  are  sometimes  picturesque  and  pleasing,  but  less 
so  than  those  of  Belgium.  Most  of  them  are  unpretending  specimens 
of  honest  building,  the  result  of  which  is  often  satisfactory;  and 
combined,  as  they  generally  are  in  Dutch  towns,  with  water  and 
trees,  and  with. the  air  of  neatness  and  comfort  which  pervades  the 
whole,  we  sometimes  scarcely  feel  inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  absence 
of  higher  elements  of  art  when  so  pleasing  a  result  has  been  produced 
without  them. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  might  be  well  worth  while  to  give  one 
or  two  examjiles  of  the  plans  and  illustrations  of  some  of  the  churches 
in  Holland  in  a  work  like  the  present,  not  so  much  for  their  own  sa^e, 
as  for  comparison  with  other  buildings ;  but  the  materials  do  not  exist. 
The  Dutch  have  shown  the  same  indiflferonce  to  the  conservation  of 
their  Mediaeval  monuments  which  their  forefathers  exhibited  in  their 
erection,  and  not  one  has  been  edited  in  modem  times  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  admit  of  being  quoted.^  The  history  of  this  variety 
remains  for  the  present  to  be  ^vritten,  but  fortunately  it  is  one  of  the 
least  important  of  its  class. 


*  A  large  work  was  commenced  a  few    have  been  discontinued,  anl  has  not  been 
years  ugo  on  the  church  at  Bois  lo  Due ;    since  hoard  of — in  this  country  at  least, 
but  after  the  first  numbers  it  seems  to 
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